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In  thb  Senatb  or  ths  Ukitid  SiATn,  March  2,  1863. 

Bstohed,  by  the  Senate  cf  the  UhUed  Staiee,  (the  Hoase  of  Bepreflentatives  concurring,)  That 
in  order  to  enable  the  *'  Joint  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the.  War  '^  to  complete  their 
inveatigatlonB  of  certain  important  matters  now  before  them,  and  which  they  have  not 
been  able  to  complete,  by  reason  of  inability  to  obtain  important  witnesses,  be  authorised 
to  continue  their  sessions  for  thirty  days  after  the  close  of  the  present  Congress,  and  to 
place  their  testimony  and  reports  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

Resolved^  further^  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  is  hereby  directed  to  cause  to  be 
printed,  of  the  reports  and  accompanying  testimony  of  the  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of 
the  War,  6,000  copies  for  the  use  of  the  Senate,  and  10,000  copies  for  the  use  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Attest:  J.  W.  FORNEY,  Secretary. 


In  the  House  of  REPassENTATiTss,  March  2,  1863. 
Reeolvedf  That  the  House  concur  in  the  foregoing  resolutions  of  the  Senate  to  continue 
the  sessions  of  the  * 'Joint  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War"  for  thirty  days,  and  to 
direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  to  cause  the  printing  of  the  reports,  &c.,  with  the  fol- 
lowing amendment :  insert  at  the  end  the  words  :  *'  of  the  present  Congress." 

Attest :   '  EM.  EXHERIDGE,  Oerk. 


In  ths  Senate  of  the  United  States,  March  2,  1863. 
Retolvedf  That  the  Senate  concur  in  the  foregoing  amendment  of  the  House  of  Repri 
tatives  to  said  resolution. 

Attest:  J.  W.  FORNEY,  Secretary. 


Apbil  6,  1863. 
Mr.  Wade,  from  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War,  in  accordance  with 
the  preceding  resolution,  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  the  follow- 
ing report  in  three  parts.  ' 

Paet  1.— ARMY  OF  THE  POTOMAC. 

Paet  2.— bull  run— BALL'S  BLUFF. 

Part  3.—WESTERN  DEPARTMENT,  OR  MISSOURI—MISCELLANEOUS. 


REPORT 

OF  THB 

JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  CONDUCT  OF  THE  WAR. 


PART  II.— BULL  RUN— BALL'S  BLUFF. 


BULL  RUN. 


The  joint  committee  on  the  condttct  of  the  war  submit  the  following  report^  with 
accompanying  testimony,  in  relation  to  the  battle  ofBuU  Runt  in  July,  1861 : 

So  long  a  time  has  elapsed,  and  bo  many  important  events  have  occunfed  in 
the  progress  of  the  war,  since  the  campaign  which  ended  with  the  hattle  of  Boll 
Run,  in  July,  1861,  that  your  committee  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  go  very 
mnch  into  detail  in  their  report.  The  testimony  they  submit  herewith  is  very 
voluminous,  and  fully  covers  all  the  points  of  interest  connected  with  that  cam- 
paign. They  therefore  submit  a  brief  report,'  confining  their  attention  princi- 
pally to  the  causes  which  led  to  the  defeat  of  our  army  in  that  battle. 

That  which  now  appears  to  have  been  the  great  error  of  that  campaign  was 
the  failure  to  occupy  Gentreville  and  Manassas  at  the  time  Alexandria  was  oc- 
cupied, in  May.  The  position  at  Manassas  controlled  the  railroad  communica- 
tion in  all  that  section  of  country.  The  forces  which  were  opposed  to  us  at  the 
battle  of  Bull  Run  were  mostly  collected,  and  brought  to  Manassas  during  the 
months  of  June  and  July.  The  three  months'  men  could  have  made  the  place 
easily  defensible  against  any  force  the  enemy  could  have  brought  against  it ;  and 
it  is  not  at  all  probable  that  the  rebel  forces  would  have  advanced  beyond  the 
line  of  the  Rappahannock  had  3ianassas  been  occupied  by  our  troops. 

The  next  cause  of  disaster  was  the  delay  in  proceeding  against  the  enemy 
until  the  time  of  the  three  months'  men  was  so  nearly  expired.  In  that  respect 
the  movement  was  made  too  late  rather  than  too  soon,  and  the  enemy  were  al- 
lowed time  to  collect  their  forces  at  Manassas  and  to  strengthen  the  position  by 
defensive  works.  The  reason  why  the  movement  was  so  long  delayed  is  shown, 
to  some  extent,  by  the  testimony,  to  which  your  committee  would  direct  the 
attention  of  those  who  desire  to  examine  that  point. 

And  when  the  movement  was  finally  deteimined  upon,  mnch  was  needed  to 
render  the  troops  efficient.  There  had  been  but  little  time  devoted  to  disciplin- 
ing the  troops  and  instructing  them,  even  as  regiments ;  hardly  any  instruction  had 
been  given  them  in  reference  to  brigade  movements,  and  none  at  all  as  divisions. 
When  General  McDowell  reviewed  eight  regiments  together — the  only  instance 
previous  to  the  battle,  so  £u:  as  the  evidence  shows,  that  even  that  number  of 
troops  were  manoeuvred  in  one  body — ^he  was  charged  with  desiring  to  make  a 
flbow. 

Grenend  McDowell  was  instructed,  verbally,  by  General  Scott,  to  prepare  and 
submit  a  plan  of  operations  against  the  enemy  at  Manassas.  This  plan  was 
eonsidere(3  in  cabinet  meeting,  and  agreed  to;  and  th(>9th  of  July  was  fixed 
upon  by  General  Scott  as  the  day  when  the  army  should  move. 

The  plan  of  Greneral  McDowell  was  to  move  out  in  the  direction  of  Gentre- 
ville, and  endeavor  to  turn  the  enemy's  right  with  a  portion  of  his  force,  and 
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destroy  his  communication  by  railroad  with  Richmond.  He  asked  that  a  certain 
number  of  troops  be  given  him  to  operate  against  the  force  which  it  was  esti- 
mated that  Beauregard  had  under  his  command.  He  was  assured  that  the 
enemy  below  should  be  kept  occupied  by  Greneral  Butler,  who  was  in  command 
at  Fortress  Monroe;  and  that  the  enemy  under  Johnston,  in  the  Winchester  val- 
ley, should  be  held  there  by  General  Patterson.  Some  days  before  the  battle, 
upon  expressing  some  fears  in  regard  to  the  force  under  Johnston  being  de- 
tained by  Patterson,  he  was  assured  by  General  Scott  that  "if  Johnston  joined 
Beauregard,  he  should  have  Patterson  on  his  heels." 

The  movement  did  not  commence  until  the  16th  of  July,  a  week  later  than 
the  time  first  decided  upon.  The  transportation  was  deficient,  and  General 
McDowell  had  to  depend  upon  others  to  see  that  supplies  were  forwarded  to 
him  in  time.  The  march  was  slow,  one  reason  being  that,  since  the  afitiir  at 
Vienna,  near  Alexandria,  and  at  Big  Bethel,  near  Fortress  Monroe,  a  fear  of 
"  masked  batteries "  caused  hesitation  in  regard  to  advancing  upon  points  con- 
cerning which  there  was  a  want  of  information.  There  was  some  delay,  on  the 
march,  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  complete  discipline  among  some  of  the 
troops.  They  were  not  sufficiently  under  control  of  officers  to  be  prevented 
fi*om  leaving  the  ranks  and  straggling. 

The  affair  at  Blackburn's  Ford,  on  Thursday,  the  18th,  being  more  extensive 
than  General  McDowell  had  ordered,  drew  the  attention  of  the  enemy  to  that 
point;  and,  in  consequence  of  the  preparations  they  made  there  to  meet  any  at- 
tempt of  General  McDoWell  to  turn  their  position  in  that  direction,  it  became 
necessary  to  adopt  another  line  of  operations.  General  McDowell  determined 
to  make  the  attempt  to  turn  th^ir  right,  and  steps  were  taken  to  secure  the 
necessary  information.  It  was  not  until  Saturday  that  the  information  which 
General  McDowell  desired  was  obtained. 

.  He  then  issued  orders  for  the  troops  to  move  the  next  morning,  the  21st,  some* 
at  two  o'clock  and  some  at  half-past  two.  The  di^^sion  of  General  Tyler  was 
in  the  advance,  and  was  ordered  to  proceed  directly  out  to  Stone  Bridge,  and 
take  up  position  there.  General  Hunter's  and  General  Heintzelman's  divisions 
were  to  follow,  and  when  they  reached  a  road  leading  to  the  right,  about  a  mile 
in  advance  of  General  Tyler's  camp,  they  were  to  turn  off  and  proceed  in  the 
direction  of  Sudley's  Church,  and  endeavor  to  turn  the  enemy's  left.  The 
movement  to  the  right  was  intended  to  be  made  under  cover  of  General  Tyler's 
force  at  Stone  Bridge. 

But  there  was  much  delay  in  the  movements  of  the  troops  that  morning. 
Tyler's  division  did  not  pass  the  point,  where  Hunter's  and  Heintzelman'B  divi- 
sions were  to  turn  off,  until  after  the  time  designated.  Some  of  the  troops  were 
delayed  for  three  hours,  affording  time  to  the  enemy  to  discover  the  movement 
and  make  preparations  to  meet  it. 

Notwithstanding  these  disadvantages,  our  forces  were  successful  during  the 
fore  part  of  the  day,  although  Beauregard  had  been  re-enforced  by  some  of  John- 
ston's forces  from  Winchester.  Our  troops  were  very  much  fatigued.  The  day 
was  exceedingly  warm ;  the  roads  were  dusty ;  and  they  had  been  some  hours 
longer  on  the  march  than  had  been  anticipated.  In  the  afternoon  additional  re- 
enforcements  arrived  from  Johnston's  army,  and  suddenly  attacked  our  right 
and  threw  it  into  disorder. 

About  the  same  time*  two  of  our  batteries  (Ricketts's  and  Griffin's)  were 
capturea  by  the  enemy,*  and  our  entire  force  began  to  fall  back  in  great  con- 
ftision.  In  regard  to  the  capture  of  the  batteries,  it  appears  by  the  testimony 
that  they  were  ordered  to  take  an  advanced  and  exposed  position,  and  were  not 
I  sufficiently  supported.  Not  long  after  they  were  placed  in  position,  a  rebel 
regiment  appeared  in  their  immediate  vicinity.  Captain  Griffin  states  that  he 
took  them  to  be  rebels  from  the  first,  and  directed  one  of  his  lieutenants  to  opea 
upon  them  with  canister.     But  Major  Barry,  chief  of  artillery,  coming  up  jus 
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at  the  time,  told  him  that  they  were  some  of  our  own  troops  coming  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  hatteries,  and  directed  him  not  to  fire  upon  them.  The  battery  was 
accordingly  turned  in  another  direction,  and,  almost  immediately  after,  this  regi- 
ment of  the  enemy  opened  fire  upon  it,  disabling  the  horses,  and  killing  and 
wounding  most  of  the  men  at  the  giins.  That  completed  the  4i8comfiture  of  our 
troops,  and  the  day  which  had  opened  upop  our  success,  closed  upon  a  defeated 
and  retreating  army. 

A  division,  under  Colonel  Allies,  had  been  stationed  at  Gentreville,  partly  for 
the  purpose  of  a  reserve,  and  partly  to  guard  against  any  flank  attack.  The 
enemy  did  attempt  a  movement  upon  our  left,  but  were  promptly  met  and 
checked  by  our  forces  there. 

The  principal  cause  of  the  defeat  on  that  day  was  the  failure  of  General 
Patterson  to  hold  the  forces  of  Johnston  in  the.  valley  of  the  Shenandoah.  He 
had  a  force  of  about  23,000  men ;  while  the  force  of  the  enemy  opposed  to  him, 
according  to  the  best  evidence  your  committee  could  obtain,  did  not  exceed  from 
12,000  to  15,000*  men.  General  Patterson  testifies  that  he  was  satisfied  that 
Johnston  had  from  35,000  to  40,000  men,  and  over  60  guns.  He  also  states 
that  a  large  number  of  his  troops  were  anxious  to  return  home ;  that  their  time 
had  about  expired,  and  he  could  not  persuade  them  to  remain.  There  is  con- 
siderable testimony  to  show  that  the  troops  became  dissatisfied,  and  refused  to 
remain,  only  when  they  learned  that  their  movement  from  Bunker  Hill  on  the 
17th  of  July  was  a  retreat,  and  not  an  advance  upon  the  enemy ;  that  while 
they  supposed  they  were  being  led  to  the  attack,  little,  if  any,  complaint  was 
made,  and  they  were  in  excellent  spirits. 

In  reference  to  the  orders  given  to  General  Patterson,  and  the  object  to  be 
accomplished  by  his  operations,  there  seems  to  be  no  question.  That  object 
was  to  prevent  Johnston  from  joining  Beauregard  before  Greneral  McDowell 
could  have  an  opportunity  to  attack  the  forces  under  the  latter.  The  character 
of  the  orders  is  indicated  by  the  following  telegram  of  the  13th  of  July  (Satur- 
day) from  General  Scott  to  General  Patterson : 

"  I  telegraphed  you  yesterday,  if  not  strong  enough  to  beat  the  enemy  early 
next  week,  make  demonstrations  so  as  to  detain  him  in  the  valley  of  Winchester. 
But  if  he  retreats  in  force  towards  Manassas,  and  it  be  hazardous  to  follow  him, 
then  consider  the  route  via  Keyes's  Ferry,  Leesbnrg,  &c." 

General  Scott  had,  the  day  before,  conveyed  to  General  Patterson  the  inti- 
ihation  that  General  McDowell  would  commence  his  movement  on  the  16th  or 
July,  and  on  the  15th  General  Patterson  advanced  frt>m  Martinsburg  to  Bunke- 
Hill,  remaining  there  the  16th. 

On  the  17th  General  Scott  telegraphs  to  General  Patterson : 

'*  I  have  nothing  official  from  you  since  Sunday,  but  am  glad  to  learn  through 
Philadelphia  papers  that  you  have  advanced.  Do  not  let  the  enemy  amuse  and 
delay  you  with  a  small  force  in  front,  whilst  he  re-enfi>rce8  the  Junction  with  his 
main  body.  McDowell's  first  day's  work  has  driven  the  enemy  beyond  Fair- 
fax  Court-House.    The  Junction  will  probably  be  carried  to-morrow." 

There  is  no  evidence  at  what  time  that  despatch  was  received.  But  it  could 
not  have  been  received  before  the  movement  from  Bunker  Hill  to  Charlestown 
was  made  by  General  Patterson,  for  that  movement  commenced  very  early  in 
the  mopiing  of  the  17th,  the  date  of  the  despatch. 

On  the  18th  Greneral  Scott  telegraphs  : 

"  I  have  certainly  been  expecting  you  to  beat  the  enemy.  If  not,  that  yon 
had  felt  him  strongly,  or  at  least  had  occupied  him  by  threats  and  demonstra- 
tions. You  have  been  at  least  his  equal,  and,  I  suppose,  superior  in  number. 
Has  he  not  stolen  a  march,  and  sent  re-enforcements  towards  Manassas  Junc- 
tion 1     A  week  is  enough  to  win  a  victory." 
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To  this  General  Patterson  replies  on  the  same  day : 

*'The  enemy  has  stolen  no  march  upon  me.  I  have  kept  him  actively 
employed,  and,  by  threats  and  reconnoissances  in  force,  caused  him  to  be  re- 
enforced." 

Gknend  Patterson  testifies  as  follows : 

"  Question.  During  all  this  time  -you  knew  that  Gkneral  Scott  expected  of 
you  that  you  should  either  engage  and  beat  Johnston,  or  detain  him  in  the  val- 
ley of  Winchester;  or,  in  the  event  that  he  should  come  down  by  a  route 
where  you  could  not  follow  him,  that  you  should  follow  him  viu  Keyes*s  Ferry 
and  Lecsburg  ? 

"Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

"  Question.  And  yet,  when  you  were  at  Charlestown,  you  found  yourself  not 
in  a  condition  to  do  either.  Now,  my  question  is  :  Why  did  you  not  communi- 
cate that  fact  to  General  Scott  ? 

"  Answer.  There  was  no  occasion  for  it,  in  my  judgment.  He  knew  my  con- 
dition, and  to  have  added  to  the  information  he  already  had  would  have  been  a 
waste  of  time  and  paper.  I  had  informed  him  of  my  condition,  and  it  was  his 
business  to  order  me  what  to  do.  I  had  asked  him :  '  Shall  I  attack  ? '  It  wa» 
not  my  business  to  say  anything  beyond  that." 

When  asked  if  the  telegram  of  the  18th,  from  General  Scott,  did  not  show 
that  he  still  deemed  it  was  of  the  first  importance  that  he  (Patterson)  should 
detain  Johnston  there,  General  Patterson  replies  : 

**  I  looked  upon  that  telegraph,  and  so  did  every  gentleman  upon  my  staff, 
as  nothing  more  nor  less  than  an  exhibition  of  bad  temper." 

General  Patterson  also  testifies : 

"*  Question.  You  say  you  could  have  attacked  on  the  18th  if  ordered  to  do 
80.  You  knew  the  necessity  of  detaining  Johnston,  and  you  must  have 
inferred  from  the  telegraph  of  General  Scott  that  he  expected  or  required  of 
you  that  you  should  do  something  in  that  direction.  Why  did  you  not  do  all 
that  you  could  to  detain  him  without  an  order  ? 

"  Answer.  Because  I  could  not  go  up  there  without  fighting,  as  I  could  not 
fall  back  again.     I  had  no  reason  to  believe  that  that  telegram  was  not  written 
in  the  morning  in  reply  to  mine  of  that  morning,  [1.30  a.  m.,  asking  *  Shall  I 
attack  t ']     General  Scott  did  not  fight  that  day,  and  there  was  no  more  occasion 
for  my  going  up  and  perilling  my  men  without  an  order,  than  of  doing  anything 
entirely  uncalled  for — not  the  slightest  occasion  for  it.     ••••••     • 

If  Greneral  Scott  did  not  fight,  and  saw  the  necessity  for  my  acting,  I  repeat  it 
was  his  business  to  give  the  order." 

In  another  place  he  testifies  : 

*'  Question.  When  you  found  you  were  in  no  condition  to  detain  Johnston, 
was  it  not  all  important  that  that  fact  should  have  been  communicated  to  Gene- 
ral Scott;  not  the  fact  that  you  could  not  fight  Johnston,  but  that  you  could  not 
detain  him,  that  your  strength  was  insufficient  for  that,  and  that  he  could  not  rely 
upon  his  being  kept  back  ? 

"  Answer.  1  never  supposed,  for  a  moment,  that  General  Scott  believed  for 
the  fifty-fifth  part  of  a  second  that  I  could  hold  him." 

General  Patterson  ftirther  testifies : 

"  Question.  You  were  not  threatening  Johnston  at  Charlestown  so  as  to  pre 
vent  his  joining  Beauregapd  at  Manassas  1 

"  Answer.  No,  sir.  1  remained  there  because  I  was  ordered  to  remain  in  front 
of  hun  until  he  left. 

"  Question.  You  knew  at  that  time  that  you  were  not  offering  any  obstacle 
to  his  going  down  to  Manassas  ? 

"  Answer.  Perfectly :    I  knew  I  had  not  the  means  to  do  it. 
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**  Question,  ^hy  did  you  not  communicate  that  fact  to  General  Scott  imme- 
•diatcly  ? 

"  Aubwqt,  I  did  communicate  my  condition,  and  where  I  wag. 

"Question.  When? 

''Answer.  On  the  16th  I  wrote  him  in  detail  from  Buhker  Hill.  On  the  17th 
I  wrote  again.  And  on  the  18th  I  gave  him  all  the  information  necessary. 
And  it  was  his  business  to  order  me,  not  my  business  to  make  any  further  sug- 
gestions to  him. 

"  Question.  Did  you  communicate  to  him  by  telegraph  ? 

"Answer.  Certainly.     I  sent  three  telegrams  to  him  on  the  same  day. 

"  Question.  On  what  day  ? 

"  Answer.  On  the  18th,  at  half-past  one  in  the  morning,  I  telegraphed  him 
my  condition,  and  asked  him  if  I  should  attack.  To  have  sent  forther  informa- 
tion to  him  would  have  been  rather  impertinent,  and  he  would  have  so  consid- 
ered it. 

"  Question.  Why  did  you  not  inform  him  that  you  were  not  then  in  a  condi- 
tion to  offer  any  obstacle  to  Johnston's  joining  Beauregard  ? 

"  Answer.  I  would  have  considered  it  rather  a  reflection  on  him  to  have  told 
him  so.     He  knew  my  condition." 

Greneral  Scott  testifies : 

"But,  although  General  Patterson  was  never  specifically  ordered  to  attack 
the  enemy,  he  was  certainly  told  and  expected,  even  if  with  inferior  numbers,  to 
hold  the  rebel  army  in  his  front  on  the  alert,  and  to  prevent  it  from  re-enforcing 
Manassas  Junction,  by  means  of  threatening  manoeuvres  and  demonstrations — 
results  often  obtained  in  war  with  half  numbers." 

Instead  of  doing  that,  however.  General  Patterson  came  down  to  Bunker  Hill, 
remained  there  over  the  day  when  he  had  been  given  to  understand  the  advance 
would  be  commenced  by  General  McDowell ;  and  early  the  next  morning,  with- 
out waiting  to  hear  how  far  General  McDowell  had  advanced,  or  whether  he  J 
had  advanced  at  all,  left  the  neighborhood  of  Winchester,  where  the  enemy  was,  I 
and  turned  off  to  Gharlestown,  where,  as  he  himself  says,  he  had  no  means  to  ofier  | 
any  obstacle  to  Johnston's  joining  Beauregard  whenever  he  chose.     Johnston  ' 
at  once  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  him,  and  re-enforced 
Beauregard  in  season  to  inflict  a  defeat  upon  our  forces  at  Bull  Kun. 

Johnston  started  the  greater  portion  of  his  forces  from  Winchester  on  the  18th; 
0ome  of  the  testimony  shows  that  a  portion  started  on  the  afternoon  of  the  17th. 
Greneral  Patterson,  though  only  some  twenty  miles  distant  from  Winchester,  and 
under  orders  to  prevent  the  enemyfrom  re-enforcing  Beauregard,  did  not  discover 
that  Johnston  had  left  Winchester  until  two  days  afterwards,  when  he  tele- 
gr«>hed,  on  the  20th,  to  General  Scott  that  re-enforcements  hf^d  left  there. 

In  reference  to  deferring  the  attack  upon  Beaui^gard,  when  the  arrival  of 
Johnston's  forces  had  become  known.  General  McDowell  says  that  the  infor- 
mation that  he  received  was  too  indefinite,  mere  rumor,  and  he  could  not  tell  how 
much  credit  to  give  to  it.  The  arrival  of  the  cars  during  the  night  preceding 
the  battle  was  not  certain  evidence  of  the  arrival  of  Johnston's  forces ;  for  it  was 
expected  that  re-enforcements  would  be  hurried  up  to  the  enemy  from  every 
direction  possible.  And  he  had  been  assured  that  "  if  Johnston  joined  Beaure- 
gard, Patterson  should  be  on  his  heels." 

General  Scott  testifies  on  that  point:. 

"As  connected  with  this  subject,  I  hope  I  may  be  permitted  to  notice  the 
charge  made  against  me  on  the  floors  of  Congress,  that  I  did  not  stop  Brigadier 
General  McDowell's  movement  upon  Manassas  Junction  after  I  had  been  in- 
formed of  the  re-enforcement  sent  thither  from  Winchester,  though  urged  to  do 
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80  hj  one  or  more  members  of  the  cabinet.  Now,  it  was,  at  the  reception  of 
that  news,  too  late  to  call  off  the  troops  firom  the  attack.  And,  besides,  though 
opposed  to  the  movement  at  first,  we  nad  all  become  animated  and  sanguine  of 
success.  And  it  is  not  true  that  I  was  urged  hj  anybody  in  authority  to  stop 
the  attack  whictf  was  commenced  as  early,  I  think,  as  the  18th  of  July." 

B.  F.  WADE,  Chairman, 
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BALL'S  BLUFF. 


The  joint  committee  on  the  conduct  of  the  war  submit  the  following  report,  with 
the  accompanying  testimony,  in  relation  to  the  battle  of  BalVs  Blu^. 

On  the  morning  of  Saturday,  the  19th  of  October,  1861,  General  McGall, 
commanding  a  division  in  the  vicinity  of  Washington,  moved  his  entire  com- 
mand, onder  orders  from  General  McOlellan,  to  Drainesville  and  its  immediate 
neighborhood.  A  portion  of  his  force  was  moved  some  miles  beyond  Draines- 
ville and  within  eignt  or  ten  miles  of  Leesburg,  but  was  recalled  to  Drainesville, 
by  order  of  General  McOlellan,  about  sunsei  of  that  day.  The  entire  division 
of  General  William  F.  Smith  was  also  sent  6ut  within  supporting  dist^ce  of 
General  McGall. 

General  McOall  testifies  that  he  was  directed  to  make  reconnoissances  in  all 
directions,  for  three  or  four  miles  from  Drainesville,  noting  particularly  the  char- 
afittr  of  the  country.  About  ten  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning  he  informed 
General  StcCIellan  that  he  should  not  be  able  to  get  through  his  work  that  day, 
and  received,  in  reply,  "  If  you  finish  in  the  morning,  return." 

On  Sunday,  the  20th,  General  McClellan  directed  a  telegram  to  be  sent  to 
General  Stone,  at  Foolesville,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy  furnished  your 
committee: 

"  Received  October  20,  1861,  from  Camp  Griffin. 

**  General  McClellan  desires  me  to  inform  you  that  Greneral  McCall  occupied 
Drainesville  yesterday,  and  is  still  there ;  will  send  out  heavy  reconnoissances 
to-day  in  all  directions  from  that  point.  The  general  desires  that  you  keep  a 
good  lookout  upon  Leesburg,  to  see  if  this  movement  has  the  e£fect  to  drive 
them  away.  Perhaps  a  slight  demonstration  on  your  part  would  have  the  effect 
to  move  tnem. 

"A.  V.  COLBDRN, 
"  Assistant  Adjutant  General. 
"  Brigadier  General  Stone,  Poolesville." 

On  Sunday  afternoon  General  Stone  moved  some  forces  to  the  bank  of  the 
river  at  Edwards's  Ferry,  and  crossed  over  (^ne  or  two  companies  to  the  Vir- 
ginia side,  but  very  soon  recalled  them. 

Colonel  Devens,  of  the  15th  Massachusetts,  testifies  that  he  received  from 
General  Stone,  about  one  o'clock  on  Sunday,  the  following  order : 

**  Hbadquartbrs  Corps  of  Obsbrvation, 

'' Pooletville,  October  20,  1861. 
"CoLONBL :  You  will  please  send  orders  to  the  canal  to  have  the  two  new  flat- 
boats  now  there  opposite  the  island  (Harrison's)  transfen^ed  to  the  river ;  and 
wUl,  at  three  o'clock  p.  m.,  have  the  island  re-enforced  by  all  of  your  regiment 
now  <m  duty  at  the  canal  and  at  the  New  York  battery.  The  pickets  will  be 
replaced  by  the  companies  of  the  19th  Massachusetts  there. 
"  Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

"  CHA'S  P.  STONE, 

•*  Brigadier  General. 
"Colonel  Chari.bs  Dbvens, 

*' Commanding  15th  Regiment  Massachusetts  Volunteers" 

About  dark  a  verbal  order  was  sent  to  Colonel  Devens  to  send  Captain  PhU- 
brick,  of  his  regiment,  with  a  small  party,  across  the  river  from  Harrison's 
island,  with  directions  to  push  out  to  within  a  mile  of  Leesburg,  if  possible,  without 
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being  discovered,  and  then  return  and  report.  Captain  Philbrick  accordingly 
crossed,  with,  perhaps,  fifteen  or  twenty  men,  at  a  place  where  he  had  crossed 
some  time  previously,  when  he  had  discovered  that  the  river  at  that  point  was 
not  picketed  by  the  enemy.  He  landed  at  the  foot  of  the  bluff  opposite  Har- 
rison's island  known  as  Ball's  Bluff,  ascended  by  a  path  that  led  to  the  top, 
and  proceeded  to  reconnoitre  as  directed. 

Before  Captain  Philbrick  returned  General  Stone  sent  the  following  despatch 
to  General  McClellan,  a  copy  of  which  was  furnished  your  committee : 

''Headquarters  Army  op  the  Potomac, 
'^Received  Washington^  October  20,  IS61,  Jrom  Poolesville. 

•*  Made  a  feint  of  crossing  at  this  place  this  afternoon,  and  at  the  same  [time] 
started  a  reconnoitring  party  toward!  Leesburg  from  Harrison's  island.  Enemy's 
pickets  retired  to  intrenchments.  Report  of  reconnoitring  party  not  yet  received. 
I  have  means  of  crossing'  125  men  over  in  ten  minutes  at  each  of  two  points. 
River  falling  slowly. 

"  C.  P.  STONE, 

"  Brigadier  General, 
"Major  General  McClellan." 

Captain  Philbrick  pushed  out  some  distance  from  the  bluff,  and  then  returned 
and  reported  that  they  had  discovered  a  small  camp  of  the  enemy  that  did  not 
appear  to  be  very  well  guarded.    This  report  was  sent  to  GreneraJ  Stone. 

Colonel  Devens  testifies  that  about  midnight  he  received  the  following  order 
from  General  Stone : 

"  Headquarters  Corps  op  Observation, 

"  Poolesville,  October  20, 1861— lOJ^.  m. 
"  Special  Order  No.  — .] 

"Colonel  Devens  will  land  opposite  Harrison's  island  with  five  companies  of 
his  regiment,  and  proceed  to  surprise  the  camp  of  the  enemy  discovered  by 
Captain  Philbrick,  in  the  direction  of  Leesburg.  The  landing  and  march  will 
be  effected  with  silence  and  rapidity. 

*'  Colonel  Lee,  20th  Massachusetts  volunteers,  will,  immediately  after  Colonel 
Devens's  departure,  occupy  Harrison's  island  with  four  companies  of  his  regi- 
ment, and  will  cause  the  four-oared  boat  to  be  taken  across  the  island  to  me. 
point  of  departure  of  Colonel  Devens.  One  company  will  be  thrown  across  to 
occupy  the  heights  on  the  Virginia  shore,  after  Colonel  Devens's  departure,  to 
cover  his  return. 

"  Two  mountain  howitzers  will  be  taken  silently  up  the  towpath  and  carried 
to  the  opposite  side  of  the  island,  under  the  orders  of  Colonel  Lee. 

'*  Colonel  Devens  will  attack  the  camp  of  the  enemy  at  daybreak,  and,  having 
routed,  will  pursue  them  as  far  as  he  deems  prudent,  and  will  destroy  the  camp 
if  practicable,  before  returning.  He  will  make  all  the  observations  possible  on 
the  country ;  will,  under  all  circumstances,  keep  his  command  well  in  hand,  and 
not  sacrifice  them  to  any  supposed  advantage  of  rapid  pursuit. 

"  Having  accomplished  this  duty.  Colonel  Devens  will  return  to  his  present 
position,  unless  he  shall  see  one  on  the  Virginia  side,  near  the  river,  which  he 
can  undoubtedly  hold  until  re-enforced,  and  one  which  can  be  successfully  held 
against  largely  superior  numbers.    In  such  case  he  will  hold  on  and  report. 

"CHAS.  P.  STONE, 
'*  Brigadier  Crtneral, 

**  Great  care  will  be  used  by  Colonel  Devens  to  prevent  any  unnecessary  injuiy 
of  private  property ;  and  any  officer  or  soldier  straggling  from  the  command  for 
curiosity  or  plunder  will  be  instantly  shot. 

"CHAS.  P.  STONE, 
"  Brigadier  General.** 
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Colonel  Devens  commenced  crossing  his  force  between  12  and  1  o'clock  at 
nighty  and  about  4  o'clock  in  the  morning  had  crossed  his  five  companies.  He 
proceeded  np  the  bluff  and  formed  his  command  on  the  top  of  the  bluff,  and  re- 
mained there  until  it  was  light  enough  to  find  his  way.  Colonel  Lee  also  crossed 
with  about  100  men  and  took  position  upon  the  bluff.  Colonel  Devens  sent 
out  scouts  to  the  right  and  left,  who  reported  that  they  could  find  no  enemy. 

At  the  first  dawn. of  light  Colonel  Devers  moved  his  command  out  in  the 
direction  of  the  supposed  camp.  Upon  reaching  the  point  to  which  the  recon- 
noitring party  of  the  night  before  had  proceejded,  it  was  discovered  that  what 
had  been  taken  for  a  camp  was  a  single  row  of  trees,  the  dim  light  of  the  moon 
shining  between  them,  below  the  branches,  presenting  the  appearance  of  a  row 
of  tents. 

Colonel  Devens  had  advanced  with  his  force  to  within  about  a  mile  of  Lees- 
boi^ ;  he  halted  his  men  there,  and  proceeded  to  examine  the  country  about  his 
position  as  far  as  practicable.  He  sent  word  to  General  Stone  that  there  had 
been  a  mistake  about  the  camp  of  the  enemy;  that  he  was  well  posted  in  a  wood 
and  concealed,  and  waited  further  orders. 

Not  far  from  7  o'clock  in  the  morning  a  body  of  rebel  riflemen  was  discovered 
to  the  right  of  Colonel  Devens's  position,  in  the  direction  of  Conrad's  Ferry ; 
Captain  Philbrick  with  his  company  advanced  towards  them,  when  they  fell 
bads,  until  they  reached  a  ditch,  under  cover  of  which  they  halted  and  opened 
fire  upon  our  men ;  they  were  soon  driven  out  of  the  ditch  into  a  corn-field, 
where  they  obtained  cover  behitid  some  stacks  of  com.  Another  company  was 
ordered  by  Colonel  Devens  to  the  support  of  Captain  Philbrick ;  but  before  they 
reached  him  some  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  made  their  appearance  from  the  direc- 
tion of  Leesburg.  The  two  companies  were  then  oraered  to  fall  back  to  the 
main  body. 

About  8  o'clock  Colonel  Devens  determined  to  fall  back  to  the  bluff,  where 
Colonel  Lee  was,  which  was  done  in  perfect  order.  He  then  reconnoitred  the 
woods  to  his  right  and  left,  and  discovering  no  appearance  of  the  enemy,  moved 
forward  to  his  former  position. 

Between  8  and  9  o'clock  the  messenger  of  Colonel  Devens  returned  from 
General  Stone  with  instructions  to  him  to  remain  where  he  was,  and  he  would 
be  supported.  Colonel  Devens  testifies  that  it  was  either  then  or  soon  afler  that 
he  was  told  that  Colonel  Baker  was  to  come  over  and  take  command.  He  sent 
word  to  General  Stone  that  he  was  discovered  by  the  enemy,  but  could  still  hold 
his  old  position.  About  10  o'clock  the  messenger  returned  with  this  message: 
"Very  well ;  Colonel  Baker  will  come  and  take  command." 

Colonel  Devens  states  that  while  awaiting  further  instructions  he  directed  his 
adjutant  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  the  force  with  him;  the  report  was  28  officers 
and  625  men.  He  sent  once  or  twice  to  the  river  to  ascertain  if  re-enforce- 
ments were  coming,  and  what  he  was  to  do,  but  he  received  no  further  order  or 
message. 

About  12  or  1  o'clock  an  attack  was  made  upon  Colonel  Devens's  force, 
which  lasted  some  10  or  15  minutes.  Receiving  no  orders  or  message  from  the 
river,  he  fell  back  about  60  yards,  teformed  his  line  and  made  dispositions  to 
retire  still  farther  if  necessary.  And  in  perhaps  an  hour  he  fell  back  to  the  field 
just  in  front  of  the  bluff,  where  the  main  action  afterwards  took  place.  There  he 
met  Colonel  Baker,  who  congratulated  him  upon  the  manner  in  which  his  men 
had  conducted  themselves.  "" 

In  relation  to  the  orders  to  Colonel  Baker,  Greneral  Stone  testifies : 

**  I  can  give  you  all  the  early  orders  to  Colonel  Baker.  I  sent  him  an  order, 
about  midnight  on  the  20th,  to  send  the  California  regiment  to  Conrad's  Ferry, 
and  have  them  there  at  daybreak,  to  await  orders  there ;  to  have  the  remainder 
of  his  brigade  roused  early ;  have  a  comfortable  breakfast,  and  be  in  readiness 
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to  move  at  7  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Late  in  the  night — it  might  have  been 
between  2  and  3  o'clock  in  the  morning. — I  sent  a  cautionary  order  to  Colonel 
Baker,  knowing  that  volunteers  make  too  much  noise  sometimes,  to  have  that 
regiment  march  with  silence  and  with  unloaded  guns.  From  that  time  I  sent 
him  no  order." 

General  Stone  testifies  that  between  8  and  half-past  9  o'clock,  when  Colonel 
Baker  was  with  him,  and  they  had  discussed  the  wnole  matter  for  some  time,  he 
^ve  him  a  written  order  to  take  the  entire  command  of  the  right  at  Ball's  Bluff. 
That  order,  with  a  communication  from  General  Stone  to  Colonel  Baker,  sent 
some  time  later,  was  found  upon  his  body  after  he  was  killed.  The  two  papers 
are  as  follows  :   * 

'*  HEADaUARTERS  CoRPS  OK  OBSERVATION, 

"  Edwards's  Ferry,  October  21,  1861. 

"  Colonel  :  In  case  of  heavy  firing  in  front  of  Harrison's  island  you  will  ad- 
vance the  California  regiment  of  your  brigade,  or  retire  the  regiments  under 
Colonels  Lee  and  Devens  now  on  the  Virginia  side  of  the  river,  at  your  discre- 
cretion,  assuming  command  on  arrival. 

"  Very  respectMly,  colonel,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

"CHARLES  P.  STONE, 

^*' 'Brigadier  General  Commanding. 
"  Colonel  E.  D.  Baker, 

"  Commanding  Brigade.** 

"Headquarters  Corps  of  Observation, 

Edward8*a  Ferry,  October  22,  1861—11.60. 

"  Colonel  :  I  am  informed  that  the  force  of  the  enemy  is  about  4,000,  all 
told.  If  you  can  push  them  you  may  do  so,  as  far  as  to  have  a  strong  position 
near  Leesburg,  if  you  can  keep  them  before  you,  avoiding  their  batteries.  If 
they  pass  Leesburg,  and  take  the  Gum  Spring  road,  you  wOl  not  follow  far,  but 
seize  the  first  good  position  to  cover  that  road.  Tlieir  design  is  to  draw  us  on, 
if  they  are  obliged  to  retreat,  as  far  as  Gt>ose  creek,  where  they  can  be  re-en- 
forced from  Manassas  and  have  a  strong  position. 

"  Report  frequently,  so  that  when  they  are  pushed  Gorman  can  come  in  on 
their  flank. 

"  Yours,  respectfully  and  truly, 

"CHARLES  P.  STONE, 

"  Brigadier  General  Commanding. 
"Colonel  E.  D.  Baker, 

"  Commanding  Brigade** 

Colonel  Baker  proceeded  to  Harrison's  island,  and  finally  concluded  to  send 
over  troops  to  re-enforce  Colonel  Devens  and  Colonel  Lee.  One  of  the  witnesses 
states  that  Colonel  Baker  was  in  doubt  for  a  time  whether  to  recall  the  troops  al- 
ready over,  or  to  re-enforce  them ;  but,  upon  hearing  some  one  on  the  Virginia 
shore  call  out  that  they  needed  assistance,  as  the  enemy  were  coming,  he  deter- 
mined to  re-enforce  them,  and  proceeded  himself  to  the  Virginia  side,  and  as- 
sumed command.  Colonel  Baker  directed  the  forces  to  cross  at  the  point  where 
Colonel  Devens  and  Colonel  Lee  had  croi}sed  with  their  forces. 

The  means  of  transporting  troops  at  Ball's  Bluff  was  exceedingly  limited. 
Between  the  Marylana  shore  and  Harrison's  island  were  only  three  flatboats 
or  scows,  all  together  capable  of  crossing  about  125  men  at  a  time.  On  the 
Virginia  side  of  the  island  there  were  at  first  only  a  Francis  metallic  life-boat 
and  two  small  skiffs,  together  capable  of  carrying  from  25  to  30  men  at  a  time. 
After  a  time,  one  of  the  scows,  or  flatboats,  was  taken  from  the  Maryland  to 
the  Virginia  side  of  the  island. 
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The  landing  on  the  Virginia  side  was  at  the  foot  of  a  very  steep  bluff,  up 
which  a  narrow  path,  widening  towards  the  top,  wound  its  way ;  and  on  the  top 
of  the  bluff  was  a  cleared  space,  or  field,  bordered  by  woods,  which  afforded  a 
cover  to  the  enemy,  until  within  a  short  distance  of  where  our  troops  were 
formed. 

Colonel  Baker,  according  to  the  testimony,  arrived  on  the  field  between  one 
and  two  o^clock,  and  proceeded  at  once  to  form  a  line  of  battle  upon  the  field  at 
the  top  of  the  bluff.  The  amount  of  the  force  engaged  upon  our  side  was.  be- 
tween 1,700  and  1,800  men,  consisting  of  about  one-half  of  the  15th  Massa- 
chusetts regiment  under  Colonel  Devens;  a  portion  (317  men)  of  the  20th  Mas- 
sachusetts, under  Colonel  Lee;  the  Tammany  regiment  under  Colonel  Cogswell; 
and  the  California  regiment  under  Lieutenant  Colonel  Wistar.  The  enemy's 
forces  were  about  four  thousand  men. 

The  enemy  began  the  attack — some  of  the  witnesses  say  between  two  and  three 
o'clock,  others  at  three  o'clock — ^at  first,  heavily,  on  the  right  of  our  line,  then 
moving  along  towards  the  centre  and  left,  where  the  hardest  fighting  took  place. 

Your  committee  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  go  into  the  details  of  the  action. 
It  continued  for  over  two  hours,  our  troops  contending  most  bravely  against 
greatly  superior  numbers.  Colonel  Baker  fell  between  four  and  five  o'clock, 
having  been  most  conspicuous  for  his  braveiy  and  almost  reckless  dari^g.  When 
he  fell  the  line  began  to  waver,  and  some  portions  of  it  gave  way,  before  the 
destructive  firie  of  the  enemy. 

After  the  death  of  Colonel  Baker  the  command  devolved  upon  Colonel  Cogs- 
well, of  the  Tammany  regiment,  who  proposed  to  attempt  to  cut  through  to 
Edwards's  Ferry,  which  was  assented  to  by  the  other  regimental  commanders. 
Upon  attempting  a  movement  in  that  direction  they  were  met  by  a  Mississippi 
regiment  coming  from  below,  which  opened  a  most  destructive  fire  upon  them. 
Our  troops  gave  way,  and  retreated  down  the  bluff  towards  the  river.  This 
was  about  dusk,  so  that  our  troops  were  somewhat  concealed  by  the  bushes  on 
the  side  of  the  bluff.  The  enemy  continued  to  fire  upon  them  from  the  top  of 
the  bluff.  The  men  attempted  to  escape  to  the  island  in  the  boats  and  by 
swimming,  being  exposed  all  the  time  to  the  fire  of  the  enemy.  The  flatboat 
was  soon  riddled  and  sunk;  the  life-boat  drifted  down  the  stream,  and  the  skiffs 
were  lost.  Many  were  shot  while  in  the  water;  others  succeedfsd  in  swimming 
to  the  island ;  some  few,  under  cover  of  the  darkness,  succeeded  in  escaping 
along  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  finally  reached  our  lines.  But  the  greater 
portion  were  killed  or  taken  prisoners. 

In  relation  to  the  operations  at  Edwards's  Ferry,  under  the  supervision  of 
General  Stone  and  the  immediate  command  of  General  Grorman,  as  there  was 
no  serious  fighting  there,  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  go  much  into  detail.  The 
crossing  was  commenced  about  daybreak  by  the  forces  under  Colonel  Dana,  of 
the  1st  Minnesota  regiment,  and  was  continued  until  some  2,500  men  were 
crossed  over  that  day.  The  means  of  crossing  was  very  limited,  as  at  Harri- 
son's Landing,  consisting  of  three  or  four  fiatboats  or  scows,  propelled  acrosa 
by  poles.  The  place  of  landing  was  very  good,  and  covered  oy  our  artillery 
on  the  Maryland  side.  There  were  no  important  demonstrations  made  by  our 
forces  on  the  Virginia  side  of  Edwards's  Ferry.  Some  reconnoissances  were 
made  for  a  short  distance,  and  one  regiment  of  the  enemy  seen,  probably  the 
Mississippi  regiment  that  arrived  on  the  field  at  Ball's  Bluff,  near  the  close  of 
the  action  there. 

General  McCaU's  di\i6ion  had  remained  at  Drainesville  all  of  Sunday  and  ' 
Snnday  night.     General  McCall  testifies : 

'*  At  six  o'clock  Monday  morning  I  reported  to  him  (General  McGlellan)  that 
the  engineers  whom  I  had  consulted  reported  to  me  that  they  would  finish  their 
work  in  two  hours.  I  sent  that  express  to  General  McGlellan  at  six  o'clock,  and 
got  his  reply,  dated  eight  o'clock,  tellmg  me  to  return  as  soon  as  the  work  was 
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finished.  I  got  his  answer  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock.  I  ordered  the  troops 
then  to  be  ready  to  move,  and  as  soon  as  the  work  was  finished  I  retumed  to  my 
camp  under  orders." 

Both  General  McGlellan  and  General  McCall  testify  that  the  movement  to 
Drainesville  was  for  the  purpose  of  reconnoitering  the  country  in  that  direction. 
But  General  Stone  received  no  intimation  of  the  object  of  the  movement.  On 
the  contrary,  the  language  of  the  despatch  of  Sunday  might  well  lead  him  to 
believe  that  the  movement  had  reference  to  driving  the  enemy  from  Leesburg. 
The  despatch  contained  no  intimation  that  General  McGall  was  to  be  soon 
withdrawn  from  Drainesville.  He  was  directed  "  to  keep  a  good  lookout  upon 
Leesburg  to  see  if  this  movement  has  the  effect  to  drive  them  f the  enemy)  away. 
Perhaps  a  slight  demonstration  on  your  part  would  have  tne  effect  to  move 
them."  General  Stone  made  demonstrations  both  at  Edwards's  Ferry  and  at 
Ball's  Bluff,  and  promptly  notified  General  McClellan  of  what  he  had  done. 
He  sent  that  information  on  Sunday  night,  and  he  testifies  that  he  received  no 
intimation  from  General  McClellan  as  to  what  he  should  do,  whether  to  continue 
the  demonstrations  or  not ;  and  received  no  intimation  that  General  McCall  was 
not  close  at  hand  to  come  to  his  assistance  until  about  eleven  o'clock  on  Monday 
night.  It  was  a  very  general  impression  among  the  officers  and  men  at  Ed- 
wards's Ferry  during  Monday  that  General  McCall  would  come  to  their  assist- 
ance ;  and  General  Stone  testifies  that  he  cautioned  his  artillery  about  firing 
upon  any  troops  that  might  show  themselves  in  that  direction  lest  they  might 
fire  upon  our  own  forces. 

In  regard  to  that  matter,  General  McClellan  testifies  as  follows : 

"  Question.  Do  you  remember  whether,  or  not,  you  informed  him  (Greneral 
Stone)  of  the  withdrawal  of  Smith  and  McCall  to  their  former  positions  1 

"  Answer.  I  think  I  did." 

General  Stone,  (February  27,  1863,)  after  stating  that,  upon  hearing  of  the 
death  of  Colonel  Baker,  he  proceeded  to  Bali's  Bluff,  where  he  learned  the  full 
extent  of  the  disaster,  and  at  once  determined  to  withdraw  the  tix>ops  at 
Edwards's  Ferry,  testifies  as  follows : 

**  And  then,  knowing  that  I  could  go  myself  quicker  than  anybody  I  could 
send,  I  turned  my  horse  and  galloped  down  to  withdraw  my  troops  at  Edwards's 
Feriy  back  to  the  Maryland  shore.  I  supposed  at  that  time  that  I  had  about 
2,500  men  across  the  river ;  and  the  reports  I  had  heard  opposite  Ball's  Bluff 
were  that  the  army  had  been  largely  re-enforced,  and  they  were  then  about 
10,000  strong.  I  saw  that  there  waa  great  danger  of  Gorman  being  over- 
whelmed at  Edwards's  Ferry.  I  did  not  know  whether  McCall  would  be  there 
•to  assist  him  or  not.     I  was  in  utter  i^orance  in  reference  to  him  or  his  position. 

"  I  at  once  commenced  retiring  my  troops  as  quietly  but  as  rapidly  as  I  could, 
taking  the  precaution  to  have  my  artillery  on  the  Maryland  side  so  placed  as  to 
cover  the  troops  on  the  Virginia  side.  The  ground  on  the  Maryland  shore  com* 
mands  perfectly  the  ground  on  the  Virginia  shore  there,  ana  it  would  be  an 
exceedingly  dangerous  thing  for  troops  to  advance  and  attack  any  body  of  men 
on  the  Vii-ginia  shore,  directly  at  Edwards's  Ferry,  while  the  Maryland  shore  was 
well  held  by  artillery.  * 

"  The  moment  I  had  given  the  orders  for  the  retiring  of  those  troops,  I 
reported  by  telegraph  to  General  McClellan,  at  Washington,  that  we  had  met 
with  a  repulse  on  our  right,  but  I  was  doing  the  best  I  could  to  secure  the  left, 
and  to  retrieve.  I  am  not  quite  sure  now  whether  I  telegraphed  to  General 
McClellan,  before  I  went  up  to  Harrison's  island,  that  Colonel  Baker  had  been 
killed,  or  whether  I  put  that  in  the  same  despatch  in  which  I  informed  him  of 
the  repulse. 

"  Having  sent  that  information  to  General  McClellan,  I  continued  withdraw- 
ing the  troops,  watching  carefully,  so  as  to  use  the  artillery  for  their  protection^ 
if  necessary.    After  some  time— I  camiot  tell  how  long,  for  one  takes  but  little 
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at  the  time,  told  him  that  thej  were  some  of  our  own  troops  coming  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  batteries,  and  directed  him  not  to  fire  upon  them.  The  battery  was 
accordingly  turned  in  another  direction,  and,  almost  immediately  after,  this  regi- 
ment of  the  enemy  opened  fire  upon  it,  disabling  the  horses,  and  killing  and 
wounding  most  of  the  men  at  the  guns.  That  completed  the  4i8Conifiture  of  our 
troops,  and  the  day  which  had  opened  upo;i  our  success,  closed  upon  a  defeated 
and  retreating  army. 

A  division,  under  Colonel  Miles,  had  been  stationed  at  Centreville,  partly  for 
the  purpose  of  a  reserve,  and  partly  to  guard  against  any  flank  attack.  The 
enemy  did  attempt  a  movement  upon  our  left,  but  were  promptly  met  and 
checked  by  our  forces  there. 

The  principal  cause  of  the  defeat  on  that  day  was  the  failure  of  General 
Patterson  to  hold  the  forces  of  Johnston  in  the.  valley  of  the  Shenandoah.  He 
had  a  force  of  about  23,000  men ;  while  the  force  of  the  enemy  opposed  to  him, 
according  to  the  best  evidence  your  committee  could  obtain,  did  not  exceed  from 
12,000  to  15,000'  men.  General  Patterson  testifies  that  he  was  satisfied  that 
Johnston  had  from  35,000  to  40,000  men,  and  over  60  guns.  He  also  states 
that  a  large  number  of  his  troops  were  anxious  to  return  home ;  that  their  time 
had  about  expired,  and  he  could  not  persuade  them  to  remain.  There  is  con- 
siderable testimony  to  show  that  the  troops  became  dissatisfied,  and  refused  to 
remain,  only  when  they  learned  that  their  movement  from  Bunker  Hill  on  the 
17th  of  July  was  a  retreat,  and  not  an  advance  upon  the  enemy ;  that  while 
they  supposed  they  were  being  led  to  the  attack,  little,  if  any,  complaint  was 
made,  and  they  were  in  excellent  spirits. 

In  reference  to  the  orders  given  to  General  Patterson,  and  the  object  to  be 
accomplished  by  his  operations,  there  seems  to  be  no  question.  That  object 
was  to  prevent  Johnston  from  joining  Beauregard  before  General  McDowell 
could  have  an  opportunity  to  attack  the  forces  under  the  latter.  The  character 
of  the  orders  is  indicated  by  the  following  telegram  of  the  13th  of  July  (Satur- 
day) from  General  Scott  to  General  Patterson : 

**  I  telegraphed  you  yesterday,  if  not  strong  enough  to  beat  the  enemy  early 
next  week,  make  demonstrations  so  as  to  detain  him  in  the  valley  of  Winchester. 
But  if  he  retreats  in  force  towards  Manassas,  and  it  be  hazardous  to  follow  him, 
then  consider  the  route  via  Reyes's  Ferry,  Leesburg,  &c." 

General  Scott  had,  the  day  before,  conveyed  to  General  Patterson  the  inti- 
ihation  that  General  McDowell  would  commence  his  movement  on  the  16th  or 
July,  and  on  the  15th  General  Patterson  advanced  from  Martinsburg  to  Bunke- 
Hill,  remaining  there  the  16th. 

On  the  17th  General  Scott  telegraphs  to  General  Patterson : 

"  I  have  nothing  official  from  you  since  Sunday,  but  am  glad  to  learn  through 
Philadelphia  papers  that  you  have  advanced.  Do  not  let  the  enemy  amuse  and 
delay  yon  with  a  small  force  in  front,  whilst  he  re-enfi)rces  the  Junction  with  his 
main  body.  McDowell's  first  day's  work  has  driven  the  enemy  beyond  Fair- 
fex  Gourt-House.    The  Junction  will  probably  be  carried  to-morrow." 

There  is  no  evidence  at  what  time  that  despatch  was  received.  But  it  could 
not  have  been  received  before  the  movement  from  Bunker  Hill  to  Charlestown 
was  made  by  General  Patterson,  for  that  movement  commenced  very  early  in 
the  mopiing  of  the  17th,  the  date  of  the  despatch. 

On  the  18th  Greneral  Scott  telegraphs : 

"  I  have  certainly  been  expecting  you  to  beat  the  enemy.  If  not,  that  you 
had  felt  him  strongly,  or  at  least  had  occupied  him  by  threats  and  demonstra- 
tions. You  have  been  at  least  his  equal,  and,  I  suppose,  superior  in  number. 
Has  he  not  stolen  a  march,  and  sent  re-enforcements  towards  Manassas  Junc- 
tion ?     A  week  is  enough  to  win  a  victory." 
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To  this  General  Patterson  replies  on  the  same  day : 

"The  enemy  has  stolen  no  march  upon  me.  I  have  kept  him  actirelj 
employed,  and,  by  threats  and  reconnoissances  in  force,  caused  him  to  be  re- 
entorced." 

General  Patterson  testifies  as  follows : 

"  Question.  During  all  this  time  -you  knew  that  Greneral  Scott  expected  of 
you  that  you  should  either  engage  and  beat  Johnston,  or  detain  him  in  the  val- 
ley of  Winchester;  or,  in  the  event  that  he  should  come  down  by  a  route 
where  you  could  not  follow  him,  that  you  should  follow  him  via  Keyes's  Ferry 
and  Leesburg  ? 

"Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

"  Question.  And  yet,  when  you  were  at  Charlestown,  you  found  yourself  not 
in  a  condition  to  do  either.  Now,  my  question  is  :  Why  did  you  not  communi- 
cate that  fact  to  General  Scott  ? 

"  Answer.  There  was  no  occasion  for  it,  in  my  jud^ent.  He  knew  my  con- 
dition, and  to  have  added  to  the  information  he  alreaay  had  would  have  been  a 
waste  of  time  and  paper.  I  had  informed  him  of  my  condition,  and  it  was  his 
business  to  order  me  what  to  do.  I  had  asked  him :  '  Shall  I  attack  ? '  It  was 
not  my  business  to  say  anything  beyond  that." 

When  asked  if  the  telegram  of  the  18th,  from  General  Scott,  did  not  show 
that  he  still  deemed  it  was  of  the  first  importance  that  he  (Patterson)  should 
detain  Johnston  there,  General  Patterson  replies : 

"  I  looked  upon  that  telegraph,  and  so  did  every  gentleman  upon  my  sta£P, 
MB  nothing  more  nor  less  than  an  exhibition  of  bad  temper." 

General  Patterson  also  testifies : 

"*  Question.  You  say  you  could  have  attacked  on  the  18th  if  ordered  to  do 
so.  You  knew  the  necessity  of  detaining  Johnston,  and  you  must  have 
inferred  from  the  telegraph  of  General  Scott  that  he  expected  or  required  of 
you  that  you  should  do  something  in  that  direction.  Why  did  you  not  do  all 
that  you  could  to  detain  him  without  an  order  ? 

"  Answer.  Because  I  could  not  go  up  there  without  fighting,  as  I  could  not 
fall  back  again.     I  had  no  reason  to  believe  that  that  telegram  was  not  written 
in  the  morning  in  reply  to  mine  of  that  morning,  [1.30  a.  m.,  asking  '  Shall  I 
attack  ? ']     General  Scott  did  not  fight  that  day,  and  there  was  no  more  occasion 
for  my  going  up  and  perilling  my  men  without  an  order,  than  of  doing  anything 
entirely  uncalled  for — not  the  slightest  occasion  for  it.     ••••••     * 

If  General  Scott  did  not  fight,  and  saw  the  necessity  for  my  acting,  I  repeat  it 
was  his  business  to  give  the  order." 

In  another  place  he  testifies  : 

"  Question.  When  you  found  you  were  in  no  condition  to  detain  Johnston, 
was  it  not  all  important  that  that  fact  should  have  been  communicated  to  Gene- 
ral Scott;  not  the  fact  that  you  could  not  fight  Johnston,  but  that  you  could  not 
detain  him,  that  your  strength  was  insufficient  for  that,  and  that  he  could  not  rely 
upon  his  being  kept  back? 

"  Answer.  1  never  supposed,  for  a  moment,  that  General  Scott  believed  for 
the  fifty-fifth  part  of  a  second  that  I  could  hold  him." 

G^eral  Patterson  further  testifies : 

"  Question.  You  were  not  threatening  Johnston  at  Charlestown  so  as  to  pr% 
Tent  his  joining  Beauregapd  at  Manassas  ? 

"Answer.  No,  sir.  1  remained  there  because  I  was  ordered  to  remain  in  front 
of  him  until  he  left. 

"  Question.  You  knew  at  that  time  that  you  were  not  offering  any  obstacle 
to  his  going  down  to  Manassas  ? 

"  Answer.  Perfectly :    I  knew  I  had  not  the  means  to  do  it. 
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"Question.  -Why  did  you  not  communicate  that  fact  to  General  Scott  imme- 
<liately  t 

"  ^Bwer.  I  did  communicate  my  condition,  and  where  I  was. 

"Question.  When? 

"Answer.  On  the  16th  I  wrote  him  in  detail  iBrom  Buhker  Hill.  On  the  17th 
I  wrote  again.  And  on  the  18th  I  gave  him  all  the  information  necessary. 
And  it  was  his  business  to  order  me,  not  my  business  to  make  any  further  sug- 
gestions to  him. 

"  Question.  Did  you  communicate  to  him  by  telegraph  ? 

"Answer.  Certainly.     I  sent  three  telegrams  to  him  on  the  same  day. 

"  Question.  On  what  day  ? 

"Answer.  On  the  18th,  at  half-past  one  in  the  morning,  I  telegraphed  him 
my  condition,  and  asked  him  if  I  should  attack.  To  have  sent  fur^er  informa- 
tion to  him  would  have  been  rather  impertinent,  and  he  would  have  so  consid- 
ered it. 

"  Question.  Why  did  you  not  inform  him  that  you  were  not  then  in  a  condi- 
tion to  offer  any  obstacle  to  Johnston's  joining  Beauregard  ? 

"  Answer.  I  would  have  considered  it  rather  a  reflection  on  him  to  have  told 
him  so.     He  knew  my  condition." 

General  Scott  testifies : 

"But,  although  General  Patterson  was  never  specifically  ordered  to  attack 
the  enemy,  he  was  certainly  told  and  expected,  even  if  with  inferior'  numbers,  to 
hold  the  rebel  army  in  his  firont  on  the  alert,  and  to  prevent  it  from  re-enforcing 
Manassas  Junction,  by  means  of  threatening  manoeuvres  and  demonstrations — 
results  often  obtained  in  war  with  half  numbers." 

Instead  of  doing  that,  however.  General  Patterson  came  down  to  Bunker  Hill, 
remaimed  there  over  the  day  when  he  had  been  given  to  understand  the  advance 
would  be  commenced  by  General  McDowell ;  and  early  the  next  morning,  with- 
out waiting  to  hear  how  far  Greneral  McDowell  had  advanced,  or  whether  he  ' 
had  advanced  at  all,  left  the  neiehborhood  of  Winchester,  where  the  enemy  was,  / 
and  turned  off  to  Gharlestown,  where,  as  he  himself  says,  he  had  no  means  to  offer 
any  obstacle  to  Johnston's  joining  Beauregard  whenever  he  chose.  Johnston 
at  once  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  him,  and  re-enforced 
Beauregard  in  season  to  inflict  a  defeat  upon  our  forces  at  Bull  Bun. 

Johnston  started  the  greater  portion  of  his  forces  from  Winchester  on  the  18th ; 
some  of  the  testimony  shows  that  a  portion  started  on  the  afternoon  of  the  17th. 
General  Patterson,  though  only  some  twenty  miles  distant  from  Winchester,  and 
under  orders  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  re-enforcing  Beauregard,  did  not  discover 
that  Johnston  had  left  Winchester  until  two  days  afterwards,  when  he  tele- 
graphed, on  the  20th,  to  General  Scott  that  re-enforcements  hi^d  left  there. 

In  reference  to  deferring  the  attack  upon  Beaui^gard,  when  the  arrival  of 
Johnston's  forces  had  become  known.  General  McDowell  says  that  the  infor- 
mation that  he  received  was  too  indefinite,  mere  rumor,  and  he  could  not  tell  how 
much  credit  to  give  to  it.  The  arrival  of  the  cars  during  the  night  preceding 
the  battle  was  not  certain  evidence  of  the  arrival  of  Johnston's  forces ;  for  it  was 
expected  that  re-enforcements  would  be  hurried  up  to  the  enemy  from  every 
direction  possible.  And  he  had  been  assured  that  "  if  Johnston  joined  Beaure- 
gard, Patterson  should  be  on  his  heels." 

General  Scott  testifies  on  that  point : . 

"  As  connected  With  this  subject,  I  hope  I  may  be  permitted  to  notice  the 
charge  made  against  me  on  the  floors  of  Congress,  that  I  did  not  stop  Brigadier 
General  McDowell's  movement  upon  Manassas  Junction  after  I  had  been  in- 
formed of  the  re-enforcement  sent  thither  from  Winchester,  though  urged  to  do 
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80  by  one  or  more  members  of  the  cabinet.  Now,  it  was,  at  the  reception  of 
that  news,  too  late  to  call  off  the  troops  firom  the  attack.  And,  besides,  though 
opposed  to  the  movement  at  first,  we  nad  all  become  animated  and  sanguine  of 
success.  And  it  is  not  true  that  I  was  urged  hy  anybody  in  authority  to  stop 
the  attack  whictf  was  commenced  as  early,  I  think,  as  the  18th  of  July." 

B.  F.  WADE,  Chairman, 
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BALL'S  BLUFF. 


The  joint  committee  on  the  conduct  of  the  war  iubfnit  the  following  report,  with 
the  accompanying  testimony,  in  relation  to  the  battle  of  Ball's  Bluff. 

On  the  morning  of  Saturday,  the  19th  of  October,  1861,  General  McGall, 
commanding  a  divieion  in  the  vicinity  of  Washington,  moved  his  entire  com- 
mand, under  orders  from  General  McOlellan,  to  Drainesville  and  its  immediate 
neighborhood.  A  portion  of  his  force  was  moved  some  miles  beyond  Draines- 
ville and  within  eight  or  ten  miles  of  Leesburg,  but  was  recalled  to  Drainesville, 
by  order  of  Greneral  McOlellan,  about  sunsei  of  that  day.  The  entire  division 
of  Greneral  William  F.  Smith  was  also  sent  6ut  within  supporting  dist^ce  of 
General  McGall. 

General  McGall  testifies  that  he  was  directed  to  make  reconnoissances  in  all 
directions,  for  three  or  four  miles  from  Drainesville,  doting  particularly  the  diar- 
a^ttr  of  the  country.  About  ten  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning  he  informed 
General  McClellan  that  he  should  not  be  able  to  get  thorough  his  work  that  day, 
and  received,  in  reply,  "  If  you  finish  in  the  morning,  return." 

On  Sunday,  the  20th,  General  McClellan  directed  a  telegram  to  be  sent  to 
General  Stone,  at  Poolesville,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy  furnished  your 
committee: 

"  Received  October  20,  1861,  from  Camp  Griffin. 

"  General  McClellan  desires  me  to  inform  you  that  General  McCall  occupied 
Drainesville  yesterday,  and  is  still  there ;  will  send  out  heavy  reconnoissances 
to-day  in  all  directions  from  that  point.  The  general  desires  that  you  keep  a 
good  lookout  upon  Leesburg,  to  see  if  this  movement  has  the  effect  to  drive 
them  away.  Perhaps  a  slight  demonstration  on  your  part  would  have  the  effect 
to  move  tnem. 

"A.  V.  COLBDRN, 
**  Assistant  Adjutant  General. 
"  Brigadier  General  Stone,  Poolesville.'* 

On  Sunday  afternoon  General  Stone  moved  some  forces  to  the  bank  of  the 
river  at  Edwards's  Ferry,  and  crossed  over  c^ne  or  two  companies  to  the  Vir- 
ginia side,  but  very  soon  recalled  them. 

Colonel  Devens,  of  the  15th  Massachusetts,  testifies  that  he  received  from 
General  Stone,  about  one  o'clock  on  Sunday,  the  following  order : 

<f  Headquarters  Cobps  of  Observation, 

'*  Pooletville,  October  20,  1861. 
"Colonel  :  You  will  please  send  orders  to  the  canal  to  have  the  two  new  flat- 
boats  now  there  opposite  the  island  (Harrison's)  transferred  to  the  river ;  and 
will,  at  three  o'clock  p.  m.,  have  the  island  re-enforced  by  all  of  your  regiment 
now  <m  duty  at  the  canal  and  at  the  New  York  battery.  The  pickets  will  be 
replaced  by  the  companies  of  the  19th  Massachusetts  there. 
"  Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

"CHA'SP.  STONE, 

'*  Brigadier  General. 
"Colonel  Charles  Devens, 

** Commanding  15th  Regiment  Massachusetts  Volunteers" 

About  dark  a  verbal  order  was  sent  to  Colonel  Devens  to  send  Captain  Phil- 
brick,  of  his  regiment,  with  a  small  party,  across  the  river  from  Harrison's 
island,  with  directions  to  push  out  to  within  a  mile  of  Leesburg,  if  possible,  without 
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being  discovered,  and  then  return  and  report.  Captain  Philbrick  accordingly 
crossed,  with,  perhaps,  fifteen  or  twenty  men,  at  a  place  where  he  had  crossed 
some  time  previously,  when  he  had  discovered  that  the  river  at  that  point  was 
not  picketed  by  the  enemy.  He  landed  at  the  foot  of  the  bluff  opposite  Har- 
rison's island  known  as  Ball's  Bluff,  ascended  by  a  path  that  led  to  the  top, 
and  proceeded  to  reconnoitre  as  directed. 

Before  Captain  Philbrick  returned  General  Stone  sent  the  following  despatch 
to  Greneral  McClellan,  a  copy  of  which  was  furnished  your  committee : 

"  HBADaUARTBRS  ArMY  OP  THE  PoTOMAC, 

**Received  Washington,  October  20,  ISShJrom  Paolesville. 

**  Made  a  feint  of  crossing  at  this  place  this  afternoon,  and  at  the  same  [time] 
started  a  reconnoitring  party  towarcfi  Leesburg  from  Harrison's  island.  Enemy's 
pickets  retired  to  intrenchments.  Report  of  reconnoitring  party  not  yet  received. 
I  have  means  of  crossing'  125  men  over  in  ten  minutes  at  each  of  two  points. 
River  falling  slowly. 

"  C.  P.  STONE, 

**  Brigadier  General. 
"Major  General  McClellan." 

Captain  Philbrick  pushed  out  some  distance  from  the  bluff,  and  then  returned 
and  reported  that  they  had  discovered  a  small  camp  of  the  enemy  that  did  not 
appear  to  be  very  well  guarded.     This  report  was  sent  to  General  Stone. 

Colonel  Devens  testifies  that  about  midnight  he  received  the  following  order 
fit)m  General  Stone : 

"  Headquarters  Corps  op  Observation, 

"  Poolesville,  October  20, 1861 — lOJ^.  m. 
"  Special  Order  No.  — .] 

"Colonel  Devens  will  land  opposite  Harrison's  island  with  five  companies  of 
his  regiment,  and  proceed  to  surprise  the  camp  of  the  enemy  discovered  by 
Captain  Philbrick,  in  the  direction  of  Leesburg.  The  landing  and  march  will 
be  effected  with  silence  and  rapidity. 

"  Colonel  Lee,  20th  Massachusetts  volunteers,  will,  immediately  after  Colonel 
Devens's  departure,  occupy  Harrison's  island  with  four  companies  of  his  regi- 
ment, and  will  cause  the  four-oared  boat  to  be  taken  across  the  island  to  the. 
point  of  departure  of  Colonel  Devens.  One  company  will  be  thrown  across  to 
occupy  the  heights  on  the  Virginia  shore,  after  Colonel  Devens's  departure,  to 
cover  his  return. 

"  Two  mountain  howitzers  will  be  taken  silently  up  the  towpath  and  carried 
to  the  opposite  side  of  the  island,  under  the  orders  of  Colonel  Lee. 

"  Colonel  Devens  will  attack  the  camp  of  the  enemy  at  daybreak,  and,  having 
routed,  will  pursue  them  as  far  as  he  deems  prudent,  and  will  destroy  the  camp 
if  practicable,  before  returning.  He  will  make  all  the  observations  possible  on 
the  country ;  will,  under  all  circumstances,  keep  his  command  well  in  hand,  and 
not  sacrifice  them  to  any  supposed  advantage  of  rapid  pursuit. 

**  Having  accomplished  this  duty.  Colonel  Devens  will  return  to  his  present 
position,  unless  he  shall  see  one  on  the  Vii^nia  side,  near  the  river,  which  he 
can  undoubtedly  hold  until  re-enforced,  and  one  which  can  be  successfully  held 
against  largely  superior  numbers.    In  such  case  he  will  hold  on  and  report. 

"CHAS.  P.  STONE, 
"Brigadier  General. 

*'  Great  care  will  be  used  by  Colonel  Devens  to  prevent  any  unnecessary  injury 
of  private  proper^ ;  and  any  officer  or  soldier  straggling  from  the  command  for 
curiosity  or  plunder  will  be  instantly  shot. 

"CHAS.  P.  STONE, 
**  Brigadier  General.** 
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Colonel  Devens  commenced  crossing  bis  force  between  12  and  1  o'clock  at 
nigbt,  and  about  4  o'clock  in  tbe  morning  had  crossed  bis  five  companies.  He 
proceeded  up  tbe  bluff  and  formed  bis  command  on  tbe  top  of  tbe  bluff,  and  re- 
mained tbere  until  it  was  ligbt  enougb  to  find  bis  way.  Colonel  Lee  also  crossed 
with  about  100  men  and  toojk  position  upon  tbe  bluff.  Colonel  Devens  sent 
out  scouts  to  tbe  rigbt  and  left,  who  reported  that  they  could  find  no  enemy. 

At  tbe  first  dawn, of  ligbt  Colonel  Devers  moved  bis  command  out  in  tbe 
direction  of  tbe  supposed  camp.  Upon  reaching  tbe  point  to  which  the  recon- 
noitring party  of  the  night  before  had  proceeded,  it  was  discovered  that  what 
had  been  taken  for  a  camp  was  a  single  row  of  trees,  tbe  dim  ligbt  of  tbe  moon 
shining  between  them,  below  the  branches,  presenting  tbe  appearance  of  a  row 
of  tents. 

Colonel  Devens  had  advanced  with  bis  force  to  within  about  a  mile  of  Lees- 
burg  ;  he  halted  bis  men  there,  and  proceeded  to  examine  the  country  about  his 
position  as  far  as  practicable.  He  sent  word  to  General  Stone  that  there  had 
been  a  mistake  about  the  camp  of  the  enemy ;  that  he  was  well  posted  in  a  wood 
and  concealed,  and  waited  further  orders. 

Not  far  from  7  o'clock  in  tbe  morning  a  body  of  rebel  riflemen  was  discovered 
to  the  right  of  Colonel  Devens's  position,  in  tbe  direction  of  Conrad's  Ferry; 
Captain  Philbrick  with  bis  company  advanced  towards  them,  when  they  fell 
back  until  they  reached  a  ditch,  under  cover  of  which  they  baited  and  opened 
fire  upon  our  men ;  they  were  soon  driven  out  of  the  ditch  into  a  corn-field, 
where  they  obtained  cover  bebitid  some  stacks  of  com.  Another  company  was 
ordered  by  Colonel  Devens  to  tbe  support  of  Captain  Philbrick ;  but  before  they 
reached  him  some  of  tbe  enemy's  cavalry  made  their  appearance  from  the  direc- 
tion of  Leesburg.  The  two  companies  were  then  ordered  to  fall  back  to  tbe 
main  body. 

About  8  o'clock  Colonel  Devens  determined  to  fall  back  to  the  bluff,  where 
Colonel  Lee  was,  which  was  done  in  perfect  order.  He  then  reconnoitred  tbe 
woods  to  his  right  and  left,  and  discovering  no  appearance  of  the  enemy,  moved 
forward  to  his  former  position. 

Between  8  and  9  o'clock  the  messenger  of  Colonel  Devens  returned  fix)m 
General  Stone  with  instructions  to  him  to  remain  where  he  was,  and  he  would 
be  supported.  Colonel  Devens  testifies  that  it  was  either  then  or  soon  after  that 
he  was  told  that  Colonel  Baker  was  to  come  over  and  take  command.  He  sent 
word  to  General  Stone  that  he  was  discovered  by  the  enemy,  but  could  still  hold 
his  old  position.  About  10  o'clock  tbe  messenger  returned  with  this  message: 
"Very  well ;  Colonel  Baker  will  come  and  take  command." 

Colonel  Devens  states  that  while  awaiting  further  instructions  he  directed  his 
adjutant  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  the  force  with  him;  the  report  was  28  officers 
and  625  men.  He  sent  once  or  twice  to  the  river  to  ascertain  if  re-enforce- 
ments were  coming,  and  what  he  was  to  do,  but  he  received  no  further  order  or 
message. 

About  12  or  1  o'clock  an  attack  was  made  upon  Colonel  Devens's  force, 
which  lasted  some  10  or  15  minutes.  Receiving  no  orders  or  message  from  the 
riveri  he  fell  back  about  60  yards,  teformed  his  line  and  made  dispositions  to 
retire  still  further  if  necessary.  And  in  perhaps  an  hour  he  fell  back  to  the  field 
just  in  front  of  the  bluff,  where  the  main  action  afterwards  took  place.  There  he 
met  Colonel  Baker,  who  congratulated  him  upon  the  manner  in  which  his  men 
had  conducted  themselves.  "" 

In  relation  to  the  orders  to  Colonel  Baker,  General  Stone  testifies : 

"  I  can  give  you  all  the  early  orders  to  Colonel  Baker.  I  sent  him  an  order, 
about  midnight  on  the  20th,  to  send  tbe  California  regiment  to  Conrad's  Ferry, 
and  have  them  there  at  daybreak,  to  await  orders  tbere ;  to  have  the  remainder 
of  his  brigade  roused  early ;  have  a  comfortable  breakfast,  and  be  in  readiness 
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By  the  chairman : 

Question.  Why  was  it  concluded  to  fight  that  battle  on  Sunday,  without  any 
knowledge  of  where  Patterson  and  his  meu  were,  and  of  the  position  of  John- 
ston 1     Did  you  know  at  the  time  where  they  were  1     I  will  ask  that  first. 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  I  knew  General  Johnston  was  on  our  right  before  wo 
moved  from  there  at  all. 

Question.  On  Sunday  morning  ? 

Answer.  Before  we  moved  from  the  river  I  knew  Greneral  Johnston  was  in 
that  direction  from  this  fact :  About  a  week  before  we  moved  towards  Bull  Run 
at  all,  I  was  ordered  to  make  a  reconnoissance  from  the  Chain  Bridge,  on  the 
road  to  Vienna,  with  a  squadron  of  United  States  cavalry,  to  see  whether  it 
was  a  practicable  road  for  artillery  and  wagons,  fwr  my  brigade  to  move  on  to 
Vienna.  Vienna  is  about  eleven  miles  from  Chain  Bridge.  I  made  the  recon- 
noissance, and  went  a  mile  beyond  Vienna,  and  found  nothing  but  an  abatis 
'across  the  road  where  the  enemy  had  been  at  work.  It  was  probably  a  fatigue 
party  who  had  gone  back,  giving  up  the  idea  of  making  an  abatis  there.  I 
came  back  and  reported  to  General  McDowell.  He  told  me  tbat  there  was  a 
meeting  of  the  officers  to  which  he  read  his  instructions  for  carrying  on  that 
campaign,  and  wished  to  read  me  the.  plan  which  had  been  submitted  to  Gen- 
eral Scott,  and  which  had  not  been  disagieed  to  so  far.  He  read  over  to  me 
this  plan,  and  stated  to  me  the  brigades  and  divisions  which  were  to  move  on 
such  ani  such  roads.  My  brigade  was  to  move  t6  Vienna,  and  there  was  to 
join  the  oth£r  three  brigades  of  General  Tyler's  division.  General  Tyler  was 
then  to  move  on  to  German  town,  where  other  divisions  were  to  concentrate  with 
his,  and  then,  on  getting  to  Centreville,  the  whole  army  would  move  up  on 
the  roads  to  the  left.  He  stated  to  me  tliat  each  division  was  from  1 0,000  to 
12,000  men  strong,  and  that  our  division — Tyler's — ^would  be  a  little  the 
strongest,  as  it  looked  towards  Johnston  dn  the  right.  Johnston,  he  said,  wafl  in 
that  direction.  But  General  Scott  thought  that  if  Johnston  moved  towards 
Manassas,  Patterson  "  should  be  on  his  heels,"  as  he  expressed  it.  Says  I, 
"General,  are  there  any  cross-roads  to  communicate  from  the  right  of  tlie  line  to 
the  left,  so  that  if  one  of  these  columns  is  attacked  by  two  or  three  times  its 
numbers,  it  can  concentrate  on  any  of  the  other  columns,  or  anv  of  the  other 
columns  can  concentrate  on  it  1"  He  said  it  was  not  known  whether  there  were 
any  cross-roads  or  not  on  which  any  troops  could  concentrate ;  but  that  our 
columns  were  very  heavy,  and  would  be  able  to  protect  themselves.  Since  then 
we  have  found  that  there  were  abundance  of  cross-roads  all  through  die  country 
where  troops  could  concentrate,  if  a  person  had  been  acquainted  with  them. 

Question.  Then  when  that  battle  was  fought  on  Sunday  it  was  expected  that 
Johnston  would  be  down  ? 

Answer.  It  was  known  that  he  was  on  our  right. 

Question.  You  expected  he  would  participate  in  the  battle? 

Answer.  I  expected  sometliing  all  the  time,  for  I  asked  General  McDowell 
why  this  column  of  ours  was  stronger  than  any  of  the  others — 12,000  instead 
■of  10,000 — and  he  said  because  it  looked  towards  General  Johnston. 
•      Question.  Wa^  there  any  insurmountable  obstacle  to  tearing  up  that  railroad 
«on  which  Johnston  was  expected  to  come  down  before  the  battle  was  fought? 

Answer.  That  was  in  fix}nt  of  our  position,  and  we  knew  nothing  of  it.  I  did 
not  even  know  there  was  a  railroad  there  until  I  heard  the  cars  miming  Friday 
ajid  Saturday,  both  up  from  Richmond  and  down  the  other  way.  We  heard 
them  running  all  night. 

Question.  If  you  had  known  of  the  road  when  yon  first  advanced,  would  it 
not  have  been  easy  for  a  skirmishing  party  to  have  gone  out  and  destroyed  it, 
.  so  that  Johnston's  army  could  not  have  come  down  tliere,  at  least  quite  as  con- 
veniently as  they  did  ? 
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Answer.  I  cOnld  not  answer  that,  because  I  do  not  know  the  force  Johnston 
.  had  there. 

Question.  My  idea  was  not  to  encounter  a  force,  but  for  a  scouting  party  to 
tear  up  the  rails  and  obstruct  the  road. 

, Answer.  Yes,  sir;  but  then  they  couljd  have  marched  the  distance  in  a  day 
or  night.  They  could  have  come  down  part  of  the  way  by  cars,  and  then 
marched  the  rest  of  the  way. 

By  Mr.  Chandler : 

Question.  These  re-enforcements  did  not  bejin  to  arrive  until  Friday  night,  I 
understand  you  to  say. 

Answer.  Friday  and  Saturday  we  heard  the  cars  running  all  liight.  The 
next  morning  we  spoke  of  it,  and  concluded  that  fifty  car-loads  had  come. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  I  asked  you  the  question  beqAuee  I  could  not  see  why  they  came 
to  the  conclusion  to  fight  that  battle  on  Sunday,  when  they  knew  the  disad- 
vantages to  which  they  were  subjected. 

Answer.  I  knew  nothing  about  the  railroads  there.  I  knew  there  were  rail- 
roads in  the  rear  of  Manassas  that  this  army  was  mtcnded  to  cut  off,  but  where 
they  were  I  did  not  know  until  I  heard  the  cars. 

By  Mr.  Chandler: 

Question.  You  took  part  in  the  battle  on  Sunday  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Did  you  remain  at  Blackburn's  Ford  ? 

Answer.  On  Saturday  there  was  a  council  of  commanding  officers  of  divisions 
and  brigades,  and  I  was  called  there,  among  the  others,  to  hear  the  plan  of  at- 
tack for  the  next  day.  The  main  army  was  to  move  on  the  road  to  the  right  of 
Gentreville  and  make  their  attack  some  three  or  four  miles  above  where  we 
were  at  Blackburn's  Ford.  These  attacks  the  other  officers  would  know  more 
about  than  I  do.  My  brigade  was  to  remain  in  position  in  front  of  Black- 
bum*s  Ford.  It  was  not  to  hazard  an  engagement  on  any  account  whatever. 
I  received  written  instructions  to  that  effect  in  addition  to  verbal  instructions. 
It  was  not  to  hazard  an  attack  at  all,  but  merely  to  make  a  demonstration  with 
artillery,  and  perhaps  skirmishers,  but  nothing  more  than  a  demonstration.  If 
necessary,  the  positions  were  to  be  intrenched  by  abatis  or  earthworks  thrown 
up  on  the  road  according  to  the  discretion  of  the  commanding  officers. 

By  the  chairman :  ' 

Question.  What,  in  your  judgment,  led  to  the  disasters  of  that  dayl 

Answer.  I  will  state  all  I  know  about  it,  and  then  I  can  draw  some  conclu- 
sion afterwards. 

Question.  Of  course ;  that  is  all  I  expect. 

Answer.  The  other  three  brigades  of  General  Tyler's  division  were  detached 
to  make  an  attack  to  my  right.  They  were  to  be  in  action  by  daylight  in  the 
morning,  and  as  soon  as  I  heard  the  report  of  his  artillery  I  was  to  commence  ^ 
the  fire,  with  my  artillery,  on  the  front.  At  the  same  time  my  brigade  was  de-  * 
tached  from  General  Tyler's  command,  and,  together  with  the  brigade  of  General 
Davies,  of  New  York,  and  the  brigade  of  General  Blenker,  wo  were  constituted 
three  brigades  of  the  reserve  under  Colonel  Miles,  of  the  United  States  army. 
I  was  to  consider  myself  under  his  command.  I  waited  until  some  8  or  9  o'clock 
in  the  morning  of  Sunday  before  I  heard  the  artillery  on  my  right. 

By  Mr.  Chandler: 
Question.  The  attack  was  to  have  commenced  at  davlight  ? 
Answer.  Yes,  sir.    I  said  to  the  officers  the  night  before — ^to  General  Tyler 
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especially — **  It  is  impoBsible,  general,  to  move  an  armj  of  regular  troops  ander 
two  hoars,  and  you  will  take  at  least  that  time  to  move  volunteers ;  and  if  re* 
veille  is  not  beaten  before  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  you  cannot  get  into  aetion 
at  daylight;  it  is  impossible."  Said  I,  ''If  you  beat  reveille  at  12  o'clock,  with 
volunteer  troops,  you  may  get  into  action  at  daylight,  but  not  before ;  that  is 
the  best  you  can  do."  Odier  officers  heard  me,  I  have  no  doubt,  but  I  addressed 
myself  particularly  to  General  Tyler,  as  he  had  been  my  commanding  officer. 
I  vfaitea  until  8  o'clock  in  the  morning  before  I  heard  a  gun  fired  on  the  right, 
and  then  I  commenced  a  cannonade  on  the  enemy's  line  with  my  artillery, 
About  this  time  Colonel  Davie^  eame  up  with  his  brigade,  and  inquired  the  date 
of  my  commission  as  colonel,  and  told  me  his,  and  found  he  ranked  me  eleven 
days.  He  took 'command  of  the  two  brigades.  At  the  same  time  I  showed 
him  my  position  in  front  of  Blackburn's  Ford.  He  wished  a  good  position  for 
artillery  to  play.  I  took  him  to  a  hill  some  600  yards  on  our  lefb,  with  a  ravine 
between,  and  showed  him  a  good  position  for  his  battery  to  operate  on  a  stone* 
house,  in  front  of  us  about  a  mile,  -which  was  said  to  be  the  enemy's  head- 
quarters, and  which  our  rifled  ten-poundcr  'guns  could  easily  reach.  He  im* 
mediately  took  up  that  position,  which  was  at  a  log-house  on  this  hill  to  our  left, 
which  was  fully  as  high,  and  a  little  higher,  than  the  hill  we  were  on.  We  kept 
up  a  fire  from  two  batteries  of  artillery  until  11  or  12  o'clock  in  the  day — ^per- 
haps until  noon.'  About  that  time  Colonel  Miles  showed  himself  to  us.  He 
canie  to  a  log-house  where  I  was,  near  my  position^for  there  }vas  a  log-house 
there  also — on  the  top  of  the  hill.  I  showed  him  that  re-enforcements  were 
coming  in  in  front  of  us.  In  fact,  before  he  came  I  had  reported  to  him  that 
some  three  bodies  of  men  had  already  come  into  the  intrenchments  in  front  of 
us.  One  body  was  probably  two  regiments,  and  the  others  were  one  regiment 
each — as  much  as  that.  They  appeared  to  come  from  off  in  a  direction  towards 
the  south.  That  was  about  12  o'clock  in  the  day.  Colonel  Miles  came  down 
himself,  aud  I  showed  him,  with  a  glass  I  had,  the  bayonets  of  some  of  the 
men  coming  in  front  of  us  on  the  road — the  last  detachment.  I  will  say  here 
that  they  did  not  answer  with  cannon  at  all  in  front  of  us  that*  day.  Colonel 
Miles  then  went  away. ,  In  the  forepart  of  the  afternoon  he  came  back  again, 
and  said  that  he  did  not  believe  the  enemy  were  in  front  of  us.  At  the  same 
time,  between  these  two  visits,  we  could  see  men  moving  in  the  direction  of 
Manassas,  up  towards  the  attack  in  front,  which  was  then  goin^  on ;  and  about 
that  time  the  enemy  were  alao  falling  back.  After  they  had  advanced  from 
Manassas,  they  then  fell,  back  in  great  disorder  along  the  roads. 

Question.  That  was  in  sight  of  your  guns  1 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  We  opened  upon  them  with  a  ten-pounder  rifled  gun  fi*om 
our  position.  Colonel  Miles  at  that  time  said  that  he  believed  they  were  retreat- 
ing towards  Manassas,  and  that  he  thought  we  could  force  the  position  in  front  of 
us,  and  that  we  had  better  go  down  and  try  "  to  drive  them  out,"  as  he  expressed 
it.  Said  I,  "  Colonel  Miles,  I  have  a  positive  order  in  my  pocket  for  this  brigade 
not  to  attack  at  alL"  I  took  it  out  and  showed  it  to  him.  Says  he,  "  That  is 
positive."  And  he  said  nothing  more  about  making  an  attack  then ;  but  he 
proposed  throwing  out  a  few  skirmishers.  We  threw  out  160  skirmishers,  and 
'  I  think  three  other  companies  in  support  of  them.  They  moved  down  to  the 
edge  of  the  woods,  and  then  the  advance  of  the  skirmishers  were  driven  in  by 
a  volley  of  musketry  right  off.  I  then  ordered  the  skirmishers  back,  satisfied 
that  the  enemy  were  there  in  considerable  force.  About  the  time  that  was  over 
we  could  see  batteries  of  horse  artillery  and  bodies  of  cavaliy  aud  infantry 
moving  in  large  force  back  again  towards  the  Stone  Bridge,  which  was  some 
three  or  four  miles  from  us.  Lieutenant  Prime,  of  the  engineers,  had  at  that 
time  been  down  with  a  party  of  skirmishers  to  see  if  he  could  find  any  place 
where  we  could  make  a  good  attack  in  front  He  came  back  and  made  the  ob- 
servation at  that  time  that  before  night  Centreville  would  be  our  front  instead 
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of  our  rear;  ob  much  as  to  say  that  we  had  got  to  change  oar  line  of  battle; 
that  we  were  beaten  on  the  right.  I  had  thought  about  noon  that  it  might  be 
necessary  for  us  to  repel  an  attack.  I  got  together  a  party  of  pioneers,  about 
forty,  and  I  had  about  sixty  axe-men  detailed  from  the  Michigan  regiments,  to 
use  all  the  axes  and  spades  we  had.  I  commenced  to  make  an  abatis  of  heavy 
timber  between  my  position  and  Colonel  Davies,  on  my  left.  I  also  threw  up 
an  intrenchment  across  the  road,  with  rails  and  dirt,  to  sweep  the  road  in  front 
of  us.  I  knew  the  enemy,  if  they  attacked  our  position,  must  go  through  the 
woods  in  column  on  our  right,  and  would  have  to  deploy  unoe^  our  fire,  and  ^ 
move  up  against  our  battery  which  I  had  put  in  the  road.  We  worked  on  that 
abatis  untu  about  two  hours  before  night,  when  we  had*  it  completed,  and  I 
considered  the  position  safe.  The  timber  was  very  heavy;  some  of  the  pieces 
were  two  feet  in  diameter ;  nothing  could  possibly  get  through  it.  I  had  it 
completed  as  far  as  Davies's  position  two  hours  before  sunset,  and  I  took  him 
over  to  look  at  it.  It  met  with  his  views  completely.  About  two  hours  before 
sunset  I  heard  heavy  firing  of  musketry,  and  of  artillery  also,  near  Davics's 
brigade,  on  my  left.  An  officer  came  over  and  informed  me  that  the  enemy  had 
maac  an  attack  with  a  column  of  infantry,  some  ^,000  strong,  on  Davies's  posi- 
tion ;  that  he  had  caused  his  infantry  to  lie  down  in  support  of  his  guns ;  that 
Hunt's  batteiy  had  opened  with  canister  shot,  and  fired  some  forty  rounds,  and 
that  the  enemy  had  fallen  back  in  confusion,  and  that  in  five  minutes  not  one 
man  was  in  sight.  They  came  aci'oss  Bull  Kun  on  our  left,  and  to  the  left  of 
Hunt's  battery.  They  came  up  a  ravine  leading  towards  his  battery,  and  had 
come  withih  300  yards  before  they  were  seen.  They  were  then  a  acnse  mass 
of  men,  and  the  officers  were  trying  to  deploy  them  in  line  of  battle.  They 
were  within  300  yards,  the  most  effective  distance  for  canister  shot.  Major 
Hunt  immediately  opened  his  battery,  and  fired  some  forty  rounds  of  canister 
shot,  when  the  enemy  fell  back.  That  was  reported  to  me  about  two  hours  be- 
fore sunset.  At  the  time  this  firing  was  going  on,  an  officer  of  Colonel  Miles's 
staff  came  to  me  and  ordered  my  brigade  to  retreat  on  Centrcville.  Notwith- 
standing I  had  been  ordered  by  General  McDowell  to  hold  this  position  at  all 
hazards,  still,  as  I  was  under  Colonel  Miles's  direct  authority,  I  could  not  disobey 
the  order,  and  so  I  put  the  brigade  in  march. 

Question.  You  had  repulsed  the  enemy  when  this  order  was  given  1 
Answer.  Colonel  Davies  had  repulsed  them.  We  did  not  know  how  that 
had  turned  them.  On  getting  within  some  three-quarters  of  a. mile  of  Centre- 
ville  with  my  brigade  I  met  Colonel  Davies,  and  asked  him  what  the  object  of 
this  movement  was.  He  said  he  did  not  know.  I  asked  him  if  the  enemy  had 
attacked  him  on  our  left.  He  said  they  had,  and  that  he  had  repulsed  them 
handsomely.  But  the  object  of  this  movement  he  knew  nothing  about.  On 
netting  within  three-quarters  of  a  mile  of  Centreville,  some  officer  of  General 
McDowell's  staff  ordered  me  to  put  my  brigade  in  line  of  battle,  facing  both 
the  road  from  Centreville  to  Blackburn's  Ford  and  the  road  from  Centreville  to 
Union  Mills,  which  was  about  four  miles  on  the  left  of  Blackburn's  Ford,  and 
try  to  hold  that  position,  if  possible.  ,  I  put  the  brigade  in  position,  leading 
from  between  the  two  roads,  and  on  some  slight  hills  that  commanded  the  ad- 
vance in  frt>nt.  While  I  was  busy  in  putting  my  brigade  m  line  of  battle,  I 
found  that  a  great  many  other  regimetlts  of  different  brigades  had  been  formed  in 
line  of  battle  both  on  my  right  and  my  left.  Some^of  my  regiments  I  placed  in 
line  of  battle,  and  some  in  close  column  by  divisions,  to  be  ready  to  repel  an 
attack  of  cavalry  which  might  be  made  down  the  road,  as  I  supposed  the 
enemy's  cavalry  would  come  first  in  advance  of  the  infantry.  Soon  after 
making  this  disposition,  T  found  that  some  of  my  regiments  had  been  moved 
frr»m  the  position  I  had  placed  them  in,  and  deployed  into  line ;  among  others, 
the  third  Michigan.  I  inquired  the  reason  ot  it,  and  Colonel  Stevens,  of  the 
third  Michigan— lieutenant  colonel  of  that  regimcnt^-came  to  me  about  that 
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time  and  inquired  of  me  particularly  why  his  regiment  had  been  deployed  from 
the  position  of  close  column  by  dirisions  into  line  of  battle.  lie  said  that 
Colonel  Miles  had  directed  the  movement.  He  said  he  wished  to  know  which 
to  obey,  whether  to  obey  Colonel  Miles  or  me.  I  told  him  he  had  no  business 
to  move  that  regiment  without  the  order  came  through  mc.  He  said  he  did  not 
know  what  to  do.  Says  I,  **  What  is  the  matter?"  Says  he, '' Colonel  Miles 
comes  here  continually  and  interferes ;  and/'  said  he»  *'  we  have  no  confidence  in 
Colonel  Miles."  Said  I,  "  Why  t"  "  Because,"  says  he,  "  he  is  drunk.-*  Soon 
after  this  conversation,  Captain  Alexander — ^now  Colonel  Alexander  of  the  gen- 
eral staff  and  corps  of  engineers— -came  up  tome  and  said  that  (jeneral  McDowell 
intrusted  the  whole  disposition  of  the  troops  around  tliat  point  to  me.  I  told 
him  I  could  do  nothing  as  long  as  I  was  continually  interfered  with  by  a 
drunken  man.  I  told  him  that  Colonel  Miles  was  drunk,  and  that  he  was  con- 
tinually changing  everything  that  I  did.  He  said  tl)at  Greneral  McDowell  knew 
that  Colonel  Miles  was  druidc,  and  that  that  would  soon  be  attended  to,  and  to 
go  on  and  make  my  disposition  of  the  troops.  Several  batteries  of  artillery 
had  been  placed  in  position  on  the  hills,  but  I  think  the  line  of  battle  did  not 
reach  from  one  road  to  the  other ;  it  was  too  long  a  distance  between  them. 
That  is  to  say,  we  were  too  far  in  advance.  But  there  were  also  some  hills  be- 
hind us  which  were  a  little  higher  than  the  ground  we  stood  on.  Colonel  Alex- 
ander said  that  the  present  Une  of  battle  was  not  a  good  one,  and  he  would 
propose  throwing  back  the  right  and  left  so  that  they  could  reach  from  one  road 
to  tne  other,  and  have  the  right  flank  rest  on  some  woods  on  one  road,  and  the 
left  flank  rest  on  some  woods  on  the  other  road,  and  thus  be  secured  against 
cavalry.  I  told  him  that  I  would  make  that  disposition  as  fast  as  I  could,  as  I 
believed  it  was  better  than  the  first  one.  Th&  first  disposition  had  been  di- 
rected by  Colonel  Miles.  I  had  the  batteries  of  artillery  with  Major  Barry, 
who  was  the  chief  of  artillery  at  that  time,  massed  in  the  centre  and  placed  on 
these  commanding  hills ;  and  I  had  the  line  of  battle  formed  in  front  of  the 
guns  in  a  hollow,  the  batteries  being  high  enough  to  play  over  the  men's  heads. 
The  men  were  in  the  ravine  in  front,  covered  from  the  enemy's  fire  if  they 
should  come  up.  I  considered  that  they  were  completely  covered,  and  could 
not  be  hurt  until  the  enemy  came  into  .close  action,  while,  at  the  same  time,  our 
batteries  could  not  be  carried  at  all  until  the  enemy  came  within  sixty  yards  of 
our  muskets.  Of  course  our  artillery  had  full  sweep  in  the  commanding  posi- 
tion it  had,  which  I  consideifed  the  best  position  I  could  place  our  line  in.  I 
considered  it  a  better  line  than  the  first  because  it  was  shorter,  &nd  at  the  same 
time  our  men  were  better  protected. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  We  do  not  care  so  much  about  the  particulars. 

Answer.  I  want  to  show  why  the  second  line  was  better  than  the  first,  be- 
cause it  has  been  brought  in  evidence  to  show  that  the  first  line  was  better  than 
the  second.  At  the  same  time  not  all  the  infantry  were  placed  in  this  position. 
Battalions  in  column  closed  in  mass  were  placed  behind  the  intervals  of  the  bat- 
talions in  front  for  support,  so  that  we  actually  had  two  lines  of  battle  instead 
of  one,  having  more  force  to  it  than  the  first  line  that  was  formed. 

Question.  What  happened  to  this  line  ?- 

Answer.  While  I  wa«  going  on  with  this  General  McDowell  rode  up  to  me. 
Said  he,  "  Great  Gk>d,  Colonel  Richardson,  why  didn't  you  hold  on  to  the  posi- 
tion at  Blackburn's  Ford?"  I  replied,  "Colonel  Miles  ordered  me  to  retreat  tu 
Centreville,  and  I  obeyed  the  order."  General  McDowell  said  nothing  more, 
except  to  take  the  general  command  of  the  troops.  I  said  to  him,  ''Colonel 
Miles  is  continually  interfering  with  me,  and  he  is  drunk,  and  is  not  fit  to  com- 
mand." I  understood  him  to  say  that  he  had  already  relieved  him  from  com- 
mand, and  desired  me  to  go  on  with  the  preparations;  that  I  had  charge  of  all 
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the  troops  at  that  point.  I  told  him  I  would  go  on  with  the  preparations  as  fast 
as  I  could.  About  half  an  hour  before  sunset  when  the  lines  were  complete; 
the  head  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  made  its  appearance  through  the  woods  on  the 
road  towards  Blackburn's  Ford.  I  believe  I  was  the  first  officer  that  saw  that 
cavalry.  I  was  standing  by  tbe^  side  of  a  battenr  of  lO-pounders,  with  a  young 
lieutenant  of  artillery — Lieutenant  Benjamin — I  think  he  commanded  the  bat- 
tery. Says  I,  "There  is  the  head  of  tne  enemy's  cavalry;  you  open  on  them 
with  your  two  guns  immediately  and  as  fast  as  you  can.''  He  had  his  guns 
fired — I  think  it  was  twice  each— on  the  head  of  the  enemy's  cavalry,  and  they 
fell  back  and  we  saw  nothing  more  of  them.  ITie  shells  appeared  to  take  effect, 
for  they  retreated  immediately.  Just  before  this  Colonel  Miles  came  up  to 
where  I  was.  Said  he,  "  Colonel  Richardson,  I  don't  understand  this."  I  was 
marching  the  3d  Michigan  regiment  over  to  the  richt  at  that  time  to  fill  up  a 
space  between  them  and  the  next  regiment.  Says  he,  "You  should  mai*ch  that 
regiment  more  to  the  left."  Says  I,  "  Colonel  Miles,  I  will  do  as  I  please ;  I 
am  in  command  of  these  troops."  Says  he,  "I  don't  understand  this,  Colonel 
Richardson."  Says  I,  "Colonel  Miles,  you  are  drunk,"  and  I  turned  away  to 
lead  off  my  men.  Says  he,  "I  will  put  you  in  arrest."  Says  I,  "Colonel 
Miles,  you  can  try  that  on  if  you  have  a  mind  to."  I  led  the  regiment  on  and 
placed  them  in  position.  He  watched  me,  but  said  nothing  more.  At  that  time 
he  could  hardly  sit  on  his  horse.  I  could  see  from  his  reeling  in  the  saddle, 
from  his  incoherent  language,  and  from  his  general  appearance,  that  he  was 
drunk.    I  had  been  acquainted  with  Colonel  Miles  long  before. 

By  Mr.  Chandler : 

Question.  He  had  command  of  those  three  brigades  through  the  day  ? 

Answer.  Yes,- sir;  the  reserve. 

Question.  Why  were  they  not  ordered,  or  one  brigade  of  them  ordered,  in 
front  instead  of  being  kept  in  the  rear? 

Answer.  I  have  always  thought  that  if  Blenker's  brigade,  which  was  at  Cen- 
treville,  had  been  brougnt  up  to  support  me  at  my  right-^Davies's  brigade  waa 
already  on  my  left  and  had  just  repelled  the  enemy — ^we  could  have  held  that 
position  until  morning,  when  Rnnnion's  reserve  of  10,000  men  at  Fairfiuc  Sta- 
tion could  have  come  up.  Some  of  his  reserve  had  already  arrived  that  night, 
and  the  rest  of  the  reserve^-among  others  the  37th  New  York,  which  is  in  my 
brigade  now — was  at  Fairfax.  They  could  have  moved  up  against  the  mom- 
fng,  and  then  we  should  have  been  24,000  strong,  with  the  35  guns  which  we 
had  saved  on  the  field  already.  They  certainly  could  have  held  the  position 
which  I  had  held  for  three  days  alone. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  Do  you  know  any  reason  why  that  disposition  was  not  given  to 
the  troops  ? 

Answer,  t  cannot  say  why  it  was  not  made.  But  I  have  always  thought 
that  if  a  battery  of  artillery  and  some  cavalry  had  been  placed  in  the  road  at 
Centreville,  so  as  to  have  opened  on  the  fugitives,  they  could  have  been  rallied 
at  that  place.  I  knew  of  something  having  been  done  once  before  like  that.  I 
know  that  at  Buena  yista~-although  I  was  not  there — some  troops  ran  from 
Bnena' Vista  as  far  as  Saltillo,  and  Major  Webster,  who  had  command  of  two 
24-pounder  howitzers  at  Saltillo,  loaded  his  guns  and  threatened  to  fire  on  them 
if  tiiey  went  any  further ;  and  they  stopped  at  that  place. 

Question.  Then  you  consider  that  Colonel  Miles's  order  to  you  to  retreat 
from  the  position  you  had  fortified,  while  Davies  had  repulsed  the  enemy        - 

Answer.  I  think  if  Blenker's  brigade  bad  been  brought  up  on  our  right  we 
could  have  held  our  position  until  morning,  when  a  farther  reserve  could  have 
re-enfbroed  us.    And  then,  by  cutting  the  timber  in  that  direction,  in  two  or 
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three  hours  we  could  have  made  a  position  that  we  could  have  held.  At  the 
same  time  there  is  ,auother  thins  I  would  like  to  saj.  From  what  we  have 
learned  since,  the  enemy  handled  every  reserve  they  had,  whereas  our  reserves 
were  not  handled  at  all.  The  three  brigades  of  reserves — ^Blenker's,  Davies's, 
and  mine — that  were  on  the  field  that  day,  and  Bunnion's  reserve,  which  was  at 
Fairfax  Station,  six  miles  o£P,  I  believe,  and  not  handled  at  all,  make  24,000 
men  who  were  useless,  whereas  the  enemy  handled  all  their  reserves.  This  is 
nothing  new.    I  said  the  same  thing  that  night. 

By  Mr.  Chandler :  ^        « 

Question.  Bunnion's  reserve  was  only  six  miles  off,  you  say  1 

Answer.  At  Fairfax  Station. 

Question.  How  many  men  t  , 

Answer.  Ten  thousand. 

Question.  So  that  in  reality  there  came  under  fire  in  that  battle  about  16,000 
of  our  troops  ? 

Answer.  O !  more  than  that.  We  marched  50,000  men  and  49  pieces  of  ar- 
tillery, of  which  we  saved  35  pieces. 

Question.  So  that  about  26,000  were  actually  under  fire  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  like  to  state  about  that. 


Washington,  D.  C,  December  24,  1861. 

General  Samuel  P.  Hbintzelman  swora  and  examined. 
By  the  chairman : 

Question.  One  item  of  the  inquiry  which  we  are  commissioned  to  make  is  in 
regard  to  the  occasion  of  the  disaster  at  Bull  Bun,  as  near  as  we  can  ferret  it 
out,  by  questioning  military  gentlemen  who  know.  You  will  therefore  please 
state  in  your  own  way,  without  much  questioning,  what  you  know  about  it ;  the 
time  of  starting,  where  you  went,  what  you  did,  and  what  observations  you 
made.  State  it  in  general,  for  we  do  not  wish  to  descend  to  particulars  at  all. 
Just  state  your  opinion  of  the  causes  of  the  disasters  at  Bull  Bun. 

Answer.  I  cannot  recollect  when  the  other  divisions  started.  My  division 
marched  on  the  morning  of  the  16th  of  July,  which  was  Tuesday. 

Question.  Yon  can  give  us  a  very  rapid  and  general  narrative,  if  you  please, 
of  what  Happened  from  the  marching  of  your  division.  You  need  not  be  minute 
or  particular  in  your  statements. 

Answer.  The  first  brigade  of  my  division  started  at  10  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  in  the  course  of  the  day  the  whole  division  marched.  We  went  2.S  fiir 
as  the  Pohick  the  first  night. 

Question.  How  many  men  were  in  your  division  ? 

Answer.  About  9,500.  The  last  of  the  division  did  not  get  into  camp  until 
about  one  hour  before  dayHght.  We  started  the  next  morning  soon  after  day- 
light, and  found  the  road  somewhat  obstructed.  When  we  got  to  Elzey's,  I 
sent  Wilcox's  brigade  on  to  Fairfax  Station,  and  Franklin's  brigade  towards 
Sangster's,  while  I  remained  with  ours  at  Elzey's.  Just  before  we  got  to 
Elzey's  we  met  some  of  the  enemy's  pickets,  and  received  information  that  they 
had  Datteries  at  Fairfax  Station,  as  well  as  between  us  and  Sangster's.  In 
about  a  half  an  hour  I  got  word  from  Wilcox  that  the  enemy  were  retreating 
from  Fairfax  Station.  I  immediately  sent  that  information  to  Gkneral  Franklin 
and  followed  on  with  the  other  brigade.  I  got  to  Sangster's  with  my  two  bri- 
gades late  in  the  afternoon,  and  sent  out  reconnoitring  parties,  but  could  hear 
nothing  of  the  enemy,  further  than  they  had  retreated,  some  two  hours  before 
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we  got  to  Sangster'Sy  along  tbe  railroad,  and  had  bnmed  the  bridges.  We  saw  ^ 
the  smoke  of  ue  btiming  bridgea  when  we  got  there.  We  stayed  there  ail  the  ^\ 
next  day.  General  McDowell  came  there  about  12  o'clock,  and  we  had  a  con- 
vereation  there.  The  intention  was,  when  we  started,  to  go  by  the  left  flank  to 
Wolf  Bun  Shoals,  or  to  BrentsviUe,  and  endeavor  to  cut  the  railroad  in  rear  of 
Manassas.  But  from  information  received  at  Sangster's  it  was.  not  considered 
feasible  to  foUow  up  that  plan.  So  he  gave  me  orders  to  be  at  Centreville  with 
my  division  between  that  time  and  daylight,  and  to  get  some  provisions.  Our 
three  days*  rations  were  out  that  day. 

By  Mr.  Chandler : 

Question.    That  was  on  Thursday. 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  We  started  on  Tuesday  and  got  to  Pohick.  On  Wednes- 
day we  gdt  to  Sangster's,  and  we  stayed  there  until  late  in  the  afternoon  of 
Thursday.  About  5  o'clock,  I  think  it  must  have  been,  I  started.  I  had  sent 
out  to  get  beef,  but  could  get  nothing  but  an  old  cow ;  and  we  then  went  on 
without  any  provisions.  We  got  .to  Centreville  about  dark,  and  found  the  rest 
of  the  army  encamped. about  the  place. 

Question.  That  was  Thuxsdav  night.  * 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  We  remamed  there  until  Sunday  morning,  when  I  ad- 
vanced with  the  rest  of  the  army. 

By  the  chairman :  , 

Question.  What  induced  yo\i  to  fight  that  battle  on  Sunday,  and  at  that  time, 
without  knowing  more  particularly  what  Johnston  and  Pattersou  were  about? 

Answer.  On  Saturday  we  saw  re-enforcements  to  the  enemy  arriving  by  the 
railroad,  which  we  supposed  were  Johnston's.  And  every  day's  delay  we  knew 
was  fatal  to  our  success. 

By  Mr.  Chandler : 

Question.  Can  you  .tell  us  why  you  laid  over  at  Centreville  from  Thursday 
until  Sunday  ? 

Answer.  The  day  after  we  left  Alexandria  the  provision  train  was  to  start. 
The  wagons  had  not  yet  been  collected,  as  I  understood,  and  the  consequence 
was  that  they  did  not  start  the  next  day,  but  the  day  after.  On  Thursday  the 
provisions  I  had  gave  out.  In  fact,  some  of  the  men  had  got  rid  of  their  pro- 
visions the  very  first  day  ;  like  volunteers,  they  did  not  take  care  of  them,  and 
as  they  got  heavy  they  threw  them  away.  I  sent  two  or  three  times  in  the 
course  of  the  morning,  and  finally  I  sent  an  officer  to  follow  up  until  he  found 
them.  He  went  clear  into  Alexandria,  and  there  he  learned  tha^  the  train 
had  started  the  second  day  after  we  left,  instead  of  the  first,  and  had  taken  the 
road  to  Occoquan.  As  soon  as  I  learned  that,  I  pushed  on  towards  Centreville, 
to  try  to  get  there  before  dark.  At  Centreville  we  the  next  day  got  some  pro- 
visions. There  was  a  reconnoissance  made  on  Friday,  or  one  attenomted ;  but 
they  met  some  of  the  enemy's  pickets,  and  had  to  come  back.  There  was 
another  attempt  made  the  next  day,  but  I  do  not  think  they  learned  much  then. 
But  the  supposition  was  that  the  enemy  was  in  foroe  at  the  Stone  Bridge ;  that 
they  had  a  batteiy  there,  and  a9  abatis,  and  that  the  bridge  was  ruined ;  and 
that  they  had  a  force  further  up  Bull  Run  at  another  ford,  probably  about  half- 
way between  Centreville  and  Sudley's  Church*  You  asked  me  about  the  delay. 
The  delay  at  Centreville,  I  suppose,  was  principally  waiting  for  provisions,  and 
for  InformaUon  of  the  position  of  the  enemy. 

Question.  And  during  that  delay  Johnston's  anny  came  down  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  • 

Question.  And  likewise  re-enforeements  from  Richmond  } 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  I  suppose  fiora  every  quarter  whence  they  could  send 
them. 
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By  the  chairman : 

Question.  Your  first  idea  was  the  bedt  one  to  cut  off  that  railroad,  was  it  not  1 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  we  supposed  the  creek  was  not  fordable  but  at  few  places  ; 

but  at  Sangster's  we  got  inrormation  that  satisfied  us  that  there  were  veryslieht 

obstructions,  and  it  would  make  that  operation  a  very  dangerous  one,  and  it 

was  given  up. 

By  Mr.  Chandler : 

Question.  Will  you*  give  us,  as  succintly  as  possible,  the  operations  of  your 
division  on  Sunclay  ?  • 

Answer,  il  perhaps  had  better  state  what  occurred  Saturday  night. 

Question.  Very  well. 

Answer.  Saturday  night  all  the  division  commanders  were  directed  to  appear 
at  General  McDowell's  headquarters  to  receive  instructions  what  to  do  the  next 
day.  The  order  had  been  given  to  march,  first,  at  6  o'clock  the  afternoon  of 
Saturday;  but  afterwards  it  was  put  off  till  2  o'clock  the  next  morning.  We 
went  there  and  got  our  instructions.  General  Tyler's  division  was  to  start  first ; 
then  Hunter's,  and  then  mine.  I  asked  a  few  questions  about  what  I  was  to 
do,  and  had  some  little  change  made  about  the  hour  of  starting,  and  went  back 
to  my  tent.  The  next  morning,  precisely  at  the  hour  fixed,  I  left  The  head 
,  of  the  column  got  to  CentrevUle,  and  found  the  road  obstructed  with  troops.  • 
General  Tyler's  division  had  not  passed  yet.  I  waited  there  three  hours  for 
Tyler's  and  Hunter's  division  to  pass.  After  grossing  Cub  Run  a  little  ways 
we  took  the  right-hand  road.  Major  Wright,  of  the  engineers,  went  with 
Hunter's  column.  He  was  to  stop  with  the  guide,  where  the  road  turned  off 
to  this  second  ford  I  spoke  of.  He  could  not  find  the  road,  and  of  course  we 
kept  on  and  reached  Sudley's  Church,  or  Bull  Run,  near  the  church,  about  1 1 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Sunday.  In  the  meantime  we  heard  the  firing  on 
our  left,  across  Bull  Run,  and  could  see  the  smoke,  and  could  see  two  heavy 
clouds  of  dust,  evidently  caused  by  troops  approaching  from  Manassas.  A  few 
minutes  before  we  got  to  Bull  Run  General  McDowell  and  his  staff  passed  us, 
eoihg  on  ahead.  When  we  cot  to  the  run  the  last  brigade  of  Hunter's  division 
had  not  yet  crossed.  I  ordered  the  first  brigade  of  my  division  to  fill  their 
canteens,  while  I  went  on  to  see  with  my  glass  what  was  going  on.  About 
this  time  the  firing  in  front  of  Hunter's  division  commenced.  Aiid  in  about  a 
half  an  hour  two  of  General  McDowell's  staff  rode  up  an^asked  mo  to  send 
forward  two  regiments,  that  the  enemy  were  outflanking  nim.  I  ordered  forward 
two  regiments.  The  Minnesota  regiment  was  one,  but  I  have  forgotten  the 
other.  I  followed  on  and  left  orders  for  the  rest  of  the  division  to  follow  as 
soon  as  the  road  was  clear.  Major  Wright  led  the'  Minnesota  off  to  the  left,  and 
I  followed  the  upper  road  on  the  riglit  until  we  came  on  the  field.  I  stopped 
and  made  inquiries  as  to  what  was  going  on.  I  saw  General  McDowell,  and 
the  batteries  which  were  on  this  ground.  Two  of  them  were  ordered  forward ; 
one  of  them  flanking  my  division.  I  followed  them  for  a  little  while,  sending 
orders  for  the  zouaves  and  first  regiment  to  follow  and  support  them.  I 
went  up,  after  the  zouave^  arrived,  on  the  right  of  the  batteries  with  them. 
As  I  rose  to  cross  the  ridge,  I  saw  beyond  a  line  of  the  enemy  drawn  up  at  a 
shoulder-arms,  dressed  in  citizen's  clothes.  It  did  not  strike  me  at  first  who 
they  were.  But  I  just  checked  my  horse  and  looked  at  them.  I  saw  in  an 
instant  that  they  were  a  party  of  the  enemy's  troops,  and  I  turned  to  the  zouaves 
and  ordered  them  to  charge  them.  They-  movea  forward  some  20  paces  and 
they  fired,  and  both  parties  broke  and  run.  Just  at  this  moment  some  30  or  40 
of  the  enemy's  cavalry  came  out  through  an  old  field  and  charged  the  rear  of 
the  zouaves.  The  zouaves  turned  upon  them  and  emptied  some  five  or  six 
saddles,  and  the  cavalry  broke  and  run.  Captain  Colbum's  company  of  cavalry, 
belonging  to  the  reguliu*  army,  was  close  by  and  got  a  shot  at  them  with  theiir 
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carbines,  and  emptied  some  more  saddles.  That  was  the  last  I  saw  of  them. 
And  that  was  the  famous  black  horse  cavahy  who  made  the  charge. 

Question.  Only  thirty  or  forty  of  them? 

Answer.  That  was  all.  I  did  not  see  that  many,  but  I  was  told  there  were 
thirty  or  forty  of  them.  There  was  not  a  black  horse  among  them  that  I  saw. 
And  there  was  one  solitary  man  killed  of  that  regiment  by  that  fire.  There  was 
also  a  man  fell  out  of  the  leading  company.  One  of  them  disappeared,  and  I 
supposed  he  crawled  off.' 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  How  far  apart  were  they  when  that  firing  took  place? 

Answer.  Thirty  or  forty  yards. 

Question.  And  they  all  fired  over  each  other's  heads? 

Answer.  The  enemy  were  in  the  woods.  As  I  was  on  horseback  of  course 
I  saw  them  first.  I  stopped  and  ordered  the  zouaves  to  charge.  By  coming 
forward  a  few  paces  they,  could  see  over  the  ridge,  and  as  soon  as  they  saw  each 
other  they  fired  and  then  they  both  broke  and  run. 

By  Mr.  Chandler: 

Question.  Did  the  zouaves  raUy  after  that  during  the  day? 
Answer.  Not  as  a  regiment.    Many  of  the  officers  and  men  joined  other  regi- 
ments, or  fought  on  their  own  hook. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  What,  in  your  opinion,  really  led  to  the  disasters  of  that  day? 

Answer.  It  is  hard  to  tell.  There  were  a  number  of  causes.  In  the  'first 
place,  the  delay  of  Friday  and  Saturday  at  Gentreville  was  one  efficient  cause. 
Another  cause  was  the  three  hours  lost  at  Gentreville  on  Sunday  morning. 

Question.  Did  their  t^ops  outnumber  ours,  do  you  suppose? 

Answer.  0 !  yes,  sir,  largely.  I  have  no  definite  information  as  to  the  number 
of  men  they  had.  Genereu  Tyler's  division  went  first,  then  Greneral  Hunter's, 
then  mine.  Hunter  had  furthest  to  go;  the  distance  I  had  to  go  was  the  next 
furthest,  and  the  distance  Tyler  had  to  go  was  the  least.  I  think  if  we  had 
reversed  it — ^let  Hunter  start  first,  then  let  me  follow  him,  and  then  Tyler  follow 
me — thsft  delay  at  Gentreville  would  not  have  occurred. 

By  Mr.  Ghandler: 

Question.  Suppose  the  battery  at  Blackburn's  Ford  had  been  captured  on 
Thursday  night  by  Tyler's  division,  and  an  advance  had  been  ordered  on  Friday 
morning,  do  you  think  there  would  have  been  much  of  a  battle  any  way  ? 

Answer.  That  is  a  difficult  question  to  answer;  I  do  not  know  what  force 
the  enemy  had  there.  I  doubt  whether  Tyler  could  have  cajptured  that  battery. 
From  what  I  have  learned,  I  do  not  think  he  had  sufficient  rorce  to  do  it.  And 
he  had  no  authority  to  make  such  a  strong  demonstration  as  he  did. 

By  the  chairman: 

Question.  Why  was  not  the  reserve  brought  up  to  that  field? 

Answer.  The  reserve  at  Gentreville? 

Question.  Yes,  sir. 

Answer.  I  suppose  the  only  reason  was  that  Gentreville  was  such  an  im- 
portant point.  If  the  enemy  should  get  possession  of  it  we  should  be  cut-off 
entirely.  I  think  that  when  we  found  on  Saturday  that  re-enforcementa  were 
coming  in  so  strongly,  the  reserve  at  Alexandria,  here  on  the  Potomac,  should  have 
been  brought  finrward.  lliat  would  have  left  the  reserve  that  remained  at  Gen- 
treviUe  in  a  position  to  be  used. 

Question.  There  were  a  great  many  troops  at  Fortress  Monroe  that  might 
have  been  brought  up,  I  should  think.    What  prevented  that  ? 
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Answer.  I  do  not  think  there  were  many  at  Fortress  Monroe.  I  do  not  re- 
collect. I  think  there  were  troops  enough  around  Washington,  if  they  had  been 
pushed  forward  on  Saturday. 

By  Mr.  Chandler: 

Question.  And,  probably^  if  the  battle  had  been  nuide  on  Thursday  or  Friday, 
before  their  re-enforcements  came  up,  you  had  force  enough  1 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  I  believe  we  should  have  been  successfiil,  at  least,  in  eret* 
ting  possession  of  and  holding  Bull  Run,  if  we  could  have  advanced  Friday 
morning.  I  was  perfectly  confident,  ithen  I  went  there  on  Thursday  night,  that 
we  should  advance  on  Friday  morning,  and  the  consequence  was  that  I  camped 
my  division  in  very  close  order. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  It  always  seemed  singular  to  me  that  you  went  into  battle  on  Sunday 
morning,  when  you  found  Johnston  had  re-enforced  them.  I  should  have  sup- 
posed that  you  would  have  remained  at  Centreville  until  you  had  got  your 
re-enforcements  up  to  meet  the  new  state  of  things. 

Answer.  I  did  not  think,  when  we  started  on  Sunday  morning,  that  there  would 
be  a  general  engagement.  I  supposed,  from  what  we  were  informed  at  head- 
quarters, that  the  enemy  had  a  strong  force  at  the  Stone  Bridge,  as  the  rebels 
called  it,  and  a  small  force  at  the  ford  I  was  to  go  to.  I  had  orders  not  to  cross 
until  Hunter  had  crossed  at  Sudlcy's  Church  and  come  down  opposite  to  me  on 
the  other  side  of  Bull  Eun.  Then  I  was  to  cross,  and  we  were  to  follow  on 
down  opposite  the  Stone  Bridge,  and  turn  that.  Tyler  had  orders,  I  believe, 
not  to  attack  with  his  infantry  at  all,  but  merely  to  make  a  demonstration  with 
his  artillery  at  the  Stone  Bridge,  and  to  wait  until^we  came  down.  But  when 
we  crossed  over  there,  we  soon  got  engaged  with  a  heavy  force  of  the  enemy. 

Question.  There  was  really  no  necessity  for  fighting  on  Sunday  rather  dian 
on  any  other  day.    You  chose  your  own  time,  I  suppose  ? 

Answer.  It  is  reported  that  they  had  given  their  orders  to  attack  us  on  Sunday 
morning  at  eight  o'clock. 

Question.  Then  I  would  have  remained  on  the  heights  at  Centreville  and  let 
them  attack  us  there,  and  then  they  would  have  lost  the  benefit  of  their  batteries. 

Answer.  The  principal  diflSculty  was  the  wanj  of  provisions  in  kind.  I  think 
that  was  one  grand  cause  of  the  disaster.  And  the  troops  were  not  brigaded  in 
time.    And  then  we  had  a  great  many  three  months  men. 

By  Mr.  Chandler: 

Question.  You  have  been  in  command  of  the  cxtreiyie  left  wing  of  this  army 
for  some  time,  I  believe  1 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  between  two  and  three  months.  I  waa  on  the  left  all  last 
summer ;  but  the  day,  or  two  days,  before  the  battle  my  position  was  changed. 
I  was  to  follow  out  on  the  Little  River  turnpike ;  and  then  they  changed  me 
further  to  the  left,  to  go  up  the  Fairfax  road. 


Washington,  D.  C,  December  26,  1861. 
General  William  B.  Franklin  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Chandler: 

Question.  Tou  were  in  the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  were  you  nott 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  In  command  of  a  brigade  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 
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Questioii.  Were  Toa  in  a  eoancQ  of  war  that  decided  upon  deliveiing  that 
hattle  of  Boll  Ron  f 

Answer.  I  was  not. 

Question.  Do  yon  remember  the  time  at  which  jon  atarfed,  with  yonr  brigade, 
forfinllBun? 

Answer.  We  started  the  Taesday  before  the  battle ;  the  battle  was  fought  on 
Sunday. 

Question.  Will  yon  state,  briefly  as  possible,  the  daily  marches  of  your 
brigade— the  daily  operations  of  your  brigade— from  that  Tuesday  until  Sunday 
morning  following  1 

Answer.  On  Tuesday  we  marched  from  our  camp,  near  Alexandria,  to  Pohick 
creek,  a  distance  of  about  fourteen  miles,  and  there  encamped.  The  next  mom- 
me  we  marched  to  Sangster's  Station ;  that  was  on  Wednesday.  Then  on 
Thursday  afternoon  we  marched  from  Sangster's  to  Oentreyille,  and  there  en- 
camped. There  we  laid  until  Sunday  morning,  at  2^  o'clock,  when  we  marched 
to  Bull  Run. 

Question.  Can  you  tell  why  the  army  was  delayed  at  Centreville  from  Thurs- 
day evening  until  Sunday  morning  ?  why  a  forward  moyement  was  not  made 
at  once  1 

Answer.  I  can  only  do  that  from  inference ;  I  have  no  direct  information  from 
headquarters.  My  impression  is  that  it  was  on  account  of  the  non-arrival  of  the 
supplies  for  the  army  until  some  time  on  Saturday. 

Question.  The  non^arrival  of  provisions  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Which  division  of  the  army  was  your  brigade  connected  with  on 
that  Saturday  morning  1 

Answer.  1  belonged  to  General  Heintzelman's  division. 

Question.  Will  you  very  briefly  give  us  the  particulars  of  your  march  on 
Sunday? 

Answer.  We  left  camp  at  2^  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  marched  about 
three«fourths  of  a  mile,  until  the  road  that  my  brigade  was  on  intersected  the 
Warrenton  turnpike.  There  we  waited  until  nearly  6  o'clock  for  the  passage 
ot  General  Hunter's  division.  As  soon  as  that  had  passed  we  started  forward 
and  turned  off  from  the  Warrenton  turnpike  just  beyond  Cub  Run,  and  reached 
Bull  Run,  at  Sudley's  Stream,  between  11  and  12  o'clock.  At  that  time  the 
engagement  commenced.  I  was  directed  to  send  forward  Ricketts's  battery, 
which  I  did,  and  posted  it  where  I  was  ordered  to  do  so;  and  I  immediately 
sent  forward  the  Ist  Minnesota  regiment  to  a  position  indicated  by  Captain 
Wright,  of  the  engineers.  I  then  sent  forwajrd  the  5th  Massachusetts  regiment 
to  support  Ricketts's  battery,  and  immediately  afterwards  the  11th  Massachu- 
setts, we  remaining  regiment  of  my  bri^^e,  was  brought  up  and  took  position 
alongside  of  the  5th  Massachusetts,  to  be  available  for  the  flght  wherever  it 
might  be  needed.  Ricketts's  battery  commenced  firing  and  was  doin^  excellent 
execution.  I  s^w  it  presently  move  off  from  the  position  where  I  had  stationed 
it  without  any  orders  frt>m  me.  As  I  saw  it  move  off  I  moved  the  5th  and 
11th  Massachusetts  up  to  be  in  a  position  to  support,  in  case  it  should  get  into 
difficulty.    But  it  was  taken  before  I  could  get  turough  these  arrangements. 

Question.  By  whose  order  was  that  battery  moved  ? 

Answer.  I  Iiave  heard  since  that  it  was  by  order  of  General  McDowell,  but 
I  do  not  know  from  my  own  knowledge*  I  went  forward  with  the  5th  and  11th 
Massachusetts,  and  did  my  best  to  get  the  battery  back,  and  did-  get  it  back, 
either  two  or  three  times,  I  do  not  remember  which.  But  every  time  when  the 
time  oame  to  draw  off  Ihe  guns,  the  men  ooidd  not  be  brought  up  to  the  scratch. 
They  would  come  forward  with  their  guns  loaded  and  deliver  their  volley  very 
well,  and  would  then,  instead  of  takinghold  of  the  guns  and  drawiujg  them  off, 
fall  back  to  a  secnre  place  and  load.  We  must  have  renuuned  in  this  position^ 
Partr 
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with  these  two  regiments  going  np,  deliyering  their  fire  and  falling  back,  antQ 
about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  At  that  time  a  large  force  of  the  rebels 
appeared  in  the  woods  on  our  right,  when  the  men  fled,  and  could  not  be  brought 
up  hy  any  means  I  could  use.  And  those  two  regiments  were  not  collected 
again  during  the  daj.  The  Minnesota  regiment  was  the  only  other  regiment  of 
my  brigade.  They  did  eood  work  at  the  same  point  where  these  omer  regi- 
ments were,  and  did  not  break  during  the  day :  they  went  off  the  field  in  good 
order.  The  battery  was  taken,  and  that  accounts  for  the  whole  of  my  brigade, 
as  the  4th  Pennsylvania  left  early  in  the  morning. 

Question.  Had  there  been  no  delay,  and  had  the  battle  commenced  early  in 
the  morning,  as  was  intended,  what,  in  your  opinion,  would  have  been  the  re- 
sult of  that  battle  ? 

Answer.  I  think  the  result  would  probably  have  been  different,  as  far  as  I 
can  judge  now.  I  think  we  would  have  whipped  them  if  we  had  begun  the 
fight  early  in  the  morning. 

Question.  If  the  reserves  had  been  brought  up  at  any  time,  say  from  12  to  3 
o'clock  in  the  afltemoon,  and  brought  into  the  fight,  what,  in  your  opinion,  would 
then  have  been  the  result  ? 

Answer.  My  opinion  after  2  o'clock  was  that  nothing  could  save  the  day,  I 
did  not  care  how  many  troops  came  up. 

Question.  Your  knowledge  of  the  battle  is  confined  to  the  action  of  your  own 
brigade  ? 

Answer.  Entirely  to  the  action  of  my  own  brigade. 

Question.  Had  your  provisions  been  at  Centreville  when  you  reached  there, 
and  had  you  marched  on  Friday  morning  forward  to  Bull  Run  before  the  arri- 
val of  Johnson's  reserves,  and  those  from  Richmond,  what,  in  your  opinion, 
would  then  have  been  the  result  1 

Answer.  The  result  would  have  been  in  our  favor.  But  mind,  I  do  not  know 
when  those  reserves  of  Johnson's  and  Smith's  came  up,  and  the  reserves  from 
Richmond.    I  do  not  know  whether  they  were  not  there  on  Thursday. 

Question.  Did  you,  or  did  you  not,  hear  the  whistles  of  the  locomotives  and 
the  running  of  the  cars  ? 

Answer.  I  remember  hearing  the  whistles  all  one  night,  and  took  it  for 
granted  that  re-enforcements  were  being  brought  in. 

Question.  When  was  thati 

Answer.  On  Friday  night. 

Question.  You  therefore  inferred  that  reserves  were  brought  there  on  Friday 
night  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  And  it  is  your  opinion  that,  had  the  battle  been  delivered  before 
those  reserves  came  up,  the  result  would  have  been  different  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  On  the  Saturday  before  that  battle  was  it  known  to  officers  that 
Johnson  would  probably  be  down  there  to  join  Beauregard  1 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  it  was  not,  although,  from  hearing  the  whistles,  we  presumed 
he  had  come. 

Question.  You  presumed  that  he  had  comel 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  but  we  had  no  positive  information  that  he  had. 

Question.  'I  have  always  wonderea  that  the  battle  was  fought  there  when  it 
was,  after  it  was  understood  in  the  army  that  Johnson  had  come  down,  contrary 
to  the  expectation  which  was  entertained  that  Patterson  would  hold  him  in 
check. 

Answer.  I  will  tell  you  what  suggested  itself  to  me  when  I  eot  to  Bull  Run, 
and  that  is  that  we  ought  to  hare  encamped  on  the  fine  hills  ttiere  and  waited 
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there  over  night,  and  then  got  np  early  the  next  moniing,  when  we  would  have 
whipped  them. 

llie  chainnan :  It  has  always  seemed  to  roe  that  when  yon  knew  that  John- 
son had  come  down  you  should  have  got  25,000  roen  from  here,  and  as  many 
more,  perhaps,  from  Fortress  Monroe,  and  then  you  would  have  had  the  thing 
sure.  I  have  always  wondered  why  that  was  not  done  when  Patterson  had  not 
held  Johnson  in  check,  as  it  was  understood  he  would  do. 

The  witness :  Patterson's  officers  give  a  very  good  account  of  him.  He  knew 
nothing  ahout  what  the  army  was  to  do.  He  supposed  the  battle  had  come  off 
on  Tuesday,  and  knew  nothing  about  what  was  really  doing. 

The  chairman :  It  strikes  me  that  it  was  a  great  fault  Uiat  so  important  a 
circumstance  was  not  understood  before  the  battle  was  begun. 

The  witness :  I  think  if  we  had  stopped  there  at  Sudley's  Stream  they  would 
have  fought  us  that  morning,  but  we  would  have  fought  them  on  our  own 
ground,  and  would  have  whipped  them. 

The  chairman:  They  would  then  haye  lost  the  benefit  of  all  their  batteries? 
I  have  always  wondered  at  your  going  into  that  fight  then,  when  you  should 
really  have  got  re-enforcements  of  20,000  to  30,000  more  men. 

The  witness :  I  think  it  would  have  been  an  advisable  plan  to  have  stopped 
there  at  Bull  Run.  We  would  probably  have  had  to  fight  about  the  same  time, 
but  then  we  should  haye  fought  on  our  own  ground,  and  should  haye  had  a 
better  position  than  they  could  have  got.  We  could  have  had  a  beautiful  posi- 
tion there. 

Question.  They  would  haye  had  no  batteries  to  protect  them  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  I  suppose  if  Patterson  had  cofme  down  and  turned  their  rear  about 
the  same  time  they  attacked  you,  you  would  haye  succeeded  beyond  a  doubt? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Chandler: 
Question.  Fiye  thousand  men  making  an  attack  in  their  rear  at  any  time,  I 
suppose,  would  have  settled  the  battle  ? 
Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  Could  not  some  of  our  men  haye  been  sent  around  to  tear  up  the 
railroad? 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  we  were  making  for  the  railroad  as  fast  as  we  could.  That 
was  our  object.    But  they  stopped  us,  and  whipped  us. 

Question.  You  were  too  far  to  the  left,  were  you  not  ? 

Answer.  I  think  we  should  haye  gone  further  to  the  right. 


Washington,  D.  C,  December  26,  1861. 
General  iRyiN  McDowell  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Chandler: 

Question.  We  were  instructed  to  make  some  inq^niiy  in  regard  to  the  battle 
of  last  July.  In  the  first  place,  was  that  battle  of  Bull  Bun  decided  upon  in  a 
oouncil  of  war? 

Answer.  No,  sir.  I  will  give  you  in  a  few  words  the  way  that  was  done.  There 
is  much  that  precedes  the  battle  that  would  be  interesting  to  you  gentlemen  to 
know.  Not  to  be  too  long,  I  will  say  that  the  general-in-chief,  Greneral  Scott, 
called  upon  me  yerbally  to  submit  a  plan  of  operations  to  go  against  Manassas, 
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and  to  estimate  the  force  neceesaiy  to  cany  ont  that  plan.  I  cannot  tell  the  day 
when  this  was  done.  I  could  giye  yon  a  copy  of  the  plan  I  submitted,  but 
unfortunately  the  copy  I  kept  hiu  not,  I  think,  the  date  to  it.  The  one  I  sent  to 
him  has,  I  think.  1  sent  the  plan  to  General  Scott,  and  he  read  it  and  approved 
of  it  I  was  then  Bummoned  before  the  cabinet.  There  were  some  general 
officers  there :  General  Sandford,  General  Tyler,  General  Mansfield,  and  General 
Meigs  were  there.  I  think  those  were  all  but  I  am  not  certain.  I  was  tfien 
called  upon  to  read  my  plan  of  operations,  and  I  read  it.  No  persons  had  any 
suggestions  to  make  in  reference  to  it  except  General  Mansfield.  He  made  some 
remarks,  but  said  he  had  not  thought  about  the  matter,  and  did  not  know  any- 
thing about  it,  and  was  not  prepared  to  say  anything  in  relation  to  it.  Afl  the 
plan  was  all  approved  of,  without  any  alteration,  and,  I  think,  without  any  sug- 
gestion, except  a  slight  one  from  General  Mansfield,  I  then  called  the  engineers 
to  assist  me,  and  gave  the  paper  to  them  to  discuss.  They  discussed  it,  and 
made  no  alterations,  and  haa  no  suggestions  to  make  except  one.  Oaptain 
Woodbury,  now  Major  Woodbury,  suggested  that  I  should  go  by  the  right 
instead  of  by  the  left.  I  told  him  the* reasons  why  I  preferred  to  go  by  the 
left;  that  to  go  by  the  left  was  a  conclusiye  moyement,  and  to  go  by  the  right 
might  not  be. 

Question.  That  is,  to  cut  off  the  railroad? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  It  was  to  go  down  by  our  left  on  their  right  and  cut  the 
railroad  there.  Your  first  question  was  as  to  whether  there  was  any  council 
of  war  on  the  plan.  In  reply,  I  said  the  plan  was  one  that  I  submitted  in 
compliance  with  verbal  instructions  from  (jj^eneral  Scott,  and  which  plan 
received  no  modificati(vi  either  from  the  cabinet  or  from  General  Scott,  except 
a  mere  verbal  correction,  changing  "communications"  to  "communication."  Nor 
did  any  of  the  engineers  make  any  suggestion,  except  the  one  I  have  men- 
tioned, to  go  by  the  right  instead  of  the  left;.  I  told  him  why  I  did  not  want 
to  go  in  that  direction,  but  said  I  was  the  last  man  in  the  world  pledged 
to  my  own  views,  and  if  any  one  could  tell  me  anything  better  than  I 
could  mvself,  I  would  accept  it,  and  give  him  the  full  credit  of  it.  Now, 
in  regard  to  my  plan,  I  had,  in  the  first  place,  to  assume  what  the  enemy 
had  in  front  of  me.  I  next  assumed  that  there  would  be  no  secret  of  my  pre- 
paring to  go  against  them.  They  would  know  it,  and  as  a  consequence  of  that 
they  would  bring  up  whatever  disposable  force  they  had.  Therefore,  it  waa 
not  so  much  what  they  had  here,  but  what  they  would  bring  here,  that  I  was  to 
go  a^inst.  I  assumed  that  if  General  Butler  would  keep  them  engaged  below, 
and  General  Patterson  would  keep  Johnson  engaged  above,  I  would  then  have 
so  much  to  go  against.  To  do  that  I  asked  for  a  certain  force.  They  agreed 
to  it,  and  gave  me  the  force,  but  very  late  in  the  day.  But  they  did  not  fulfil 
the  condition  with  me  so  far  as  General  Johnson  was  concerned.  I  had  a  part 
to  play  in  the  matter.  It  was  but  a  part  in  a  whole ;  it  was  a  large  part,  still 
only  a  part.  I  had  no  control  over  the  whole ;  that  was  controlled  by  General 
Scott  On  several  occasions  I  mentioned  to  the  general  that  I  felt  tender  on 
the  subject  of  General  Patterson  and  General  Johnson.  In  reply  to  some  sug- 
gestion once  made  about  bringing  Patterson  over  to  Leesburg,  1  said  if  he  went 
there  Johnson  might  escape  and  join  Beauregard,  and  I  was  not  in  a  condition 
to  meet  all  their  forces  combined.  I  said  diat  I  went  over  there  with  every- 
thing green.  That  was  admitted;  but  they  said  that  the  other  side  was  equally 
green.  I  said  that  the  chances  of  accident  were  much  more  with  green  troops 
than  with  veterans,  and  I  could  not  undertake  to  meet  all  their  forces  together. 
General  Scott  assured  me— I  use  his  own  words — ^*<if  Johnson  joins  Beaur^ard 
he  shall  have  Patterson  on  his  heels."  He  gave  me  this  assurance,  that  there 
should  be  no  question  in  regard  to  keeping  Johnson's  troops  engaged  in  Ae 
valley  of  Virginia.  I  estimated  to  go  from  Vienna  with  the  largest  force,  and 
get  in  behind  Fairfax  Court-House ;  go  with  o^e  force  down  the  litde  River 


tnmpike  upon  Fairfax  Gonrt-HQiise ;  go  with  one  force  by  waj  of  Anandale, 
and  then  go  off  to  the  south  bj  the  old  Braddock  road»  as  it  is  called,  and  then 
have  the  fourth  column  go  south  of  the  railroad.  The  railroad  was  tlien  blocked 
up  and  obstructed.  Thej  had  broken  down  the  bridges  and  torn  up  the  track 
^ere  they  could,  fiUed  in  the  deep  cuts  with  earth  and  trees,  and  obstructed 
the  road  as  effectually  as  they  could,  I  could  not  at  first  use  that  railroad, 
though  I  threw  the  largest  part  of  the  force  called  reserve  upon  the  railroad  to 
make  the  communications  good.  The  laigest  part  of  the  30,000  men' were  in 
front.  I  moved  down  Tuesday  evening.  When  General  Scott  was  called 
upon,  or  when  the  Question  was  asked  in  the  cabinet,  when  he  would  be  ready 
to  carry  out  this  plan,  General  Scott  fixed  for  me  that  day  week.  Tip  to  that 
time  General  Scott  never  wished  anything  done  on  the  other  side  of  the  river 
further  than  to  merely  fortify  Arlington  Heights.  General  Scott  was  exceed- 
ingly displeased  that  I  should  go  over  there.  He  had  other  plans  in  view,  and 
personal  plans,  so  far  as  I  was  concerned^  And  he  was  piqued  and  irritated 
that  I  was  sent  over  there,  and  the  more  so  that  Greneral  Sandford  was  here  in 
somewhat  an  equivocal  position.  He  was  here  for  three  months,  a  major  gen 
end  of  troops  in  New  York.  General  Scott  did  not  wish  to  give  him  the 
command  here  in  Washington;  at  least  I  infer  so  because  he  did  not  put 
him  in  command,  and  he  put  him  in  command  on  the  other  side  of  the  river. 
But  General  Scott  was  told  that  he  must  put  either  General  Mansfield  or  myself 
over  there.  He  wished  to  keep  General  Mansfield  here,  and  he  put  me  over 
there.  The  general  had  opposed  my  somewhat  rapid  promotion,  because  he 
thought  it  was  doing  a  hurt  to  General  Mansfield,  and  when  I  was  promoted  he 
inaisted  that  Greneral  Mcuisfield  should  also  be  promoted,  and  date  back  a  week 
before  my  own  promotion.  When  I  was  ordered  to  the  other  side  General 
Scott  sent  me  two  messages  by  liis  aide-de-camp  and  military  secretary,  to  make 
a  personal  request  of  the  Secretary  of  War  not  to  be  sent  on  the  other  side.  I 
Bftid  I  could  not  do  that.  Just  appointed  a  general  officer,  it  was  not  for  me  to 
make  a  personal  request  not  to  take  the  command  which  I  had  been  ordered 
upon.  I  could  not  stand  upon  it  I  had  no  reputation,  as  he  had,  and  I  refused 
to  make  any  such  application.  So  I  went  on  the  other  side,  and  the  general 
was  cool  for  a  great  while.  He  did  not  like  that  I  did  not  comply  with  his 
suggestion  and  ask  not  to  be  sent  there.  I  was  on  the  other  side  a  long  while 
without  anything.  No  additions  were  made  to  the  force  at  all.  With  difficulty 
could  I  get  any  officers.  I  had  begged  of  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  3ie  Treasury,  who  at  that  time  was  connected  with  the  Secretary  of 
War  in  many  of  the  plans  and  organizations  going  forward,  that  I  should  not 
be  obliged  to  organize  and  discipline  and  marcn  and  fight  all  at  the  same  time. 
I  sail  that  it  was  too  much  for  any  person  to  do.  But  they  could  not  help  it, 
or  did  not  help  it,  and  the  thing  went  on  until  this  project  was  broached. 
General  Scott  at  the  same  time  took  occasion  to  say  to  the  cabinet  that  he  was 
never  in  favor  of  going  over  into  Virginia.  He  did  not  believe  in  a  little  war 
by  piecemeal.  But  he  believed  in  a  war  of  large  bodies.  He  was  in  favor  of 
moving  down  the  Mississippi  river  with  80,000  men,  of  which  I  was  to  command 
the  advance.  We  were  to  go  down,  fight  all  the  battles  that  were  necessary, 
take  all  the  positions  we  could  find,  and  garrison  them,  fight  a  battle  at  New 
Orleans  and  win  it,  and  thus  end  the  war.  I  did  not  think  well  of  that  plan, 
and  was  obliffed  to  speak  against  it  in  the  cabinet.  I  felt  that  it  was  beyond 
everything  a  hazardous  thing  for  our  paper  steamboats,  as  you  might  term  them, 
to  try  to  go  down  the  river  on  such  an  expedition.  They  have  some  consider- 
able difficulty  to  get  down  safely  in  the  most  peaceable  times  and  with  all  the 
precontions  possible,  and  it  would  be  exceedingly  hazardous  for  them  to  under- 
take to  go  down  there  with  a  large  army,  with  ail  their  machinery  above  water 
and  exposed,  and  obliged  to  attack  works  opposed  to  them  all  tne  way  down. 
Here  ia  the  case  of  the  Potomac  now  blockaded ;  we  do  not  venture  to  land  and 
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attack  the  batteries  here,  thongh  this  is  a  wide  river  with  a  broad  channel,  one 
well  known  and  which  does  not  change.  We  attempt  nothing  of  the  sort  here, 
and  yet  we  were  expected  to  go  down  the  Mississippi  a  thousand  miles,  snpplj 
our  force  all  the  way  down,  attack  the  batteries,  and  be  diminishing  our  force 
all  the  while  by  leaving  garrisons  in  all  the  places  we  should  deem  of  sufficient 
importance  to  retain.  I  thought  the  plan  was  full  of  most  serious  and  vital 
objections.  I  would  rather  go  to  New  Orleans  the  way  that  Packenham 
attempted  to  go  there.  I  went  over  the  river,  as  I  have  told  you.  General 
Mansfield  felt  hurt,  I  have  no  doubt,  in  seeing  the  command  he  had  divided 
in  two  and  a  portion  sent  over  there.  I  got  everythine  with  great  diffi- 
culty. Some  of  my  regiments  came  over  very  late;  some  of  them  not  till  the 
very  day  I  was  to  move  the  army.  I  had  difficulty  in  getting  transportation. 
In  fact,  I  started  out  with  no  baggaee  train,  with  nothing  at  all  for  the  tents* 
simply  transportation  for  the  sick  and  wounded  and  the  munitions.     The  sup- 

Slies  were  to  go  on  afterwards.  I  expected  the  men  to  cany  supplies  for  three 
^s  in  their  haversacks.  If  I  went  to  General  Mansfield  for  troops,  he  said : 
"  1  have  no  transportation."  I  went  to  General  Meigs  and  he  said  he  had  trans- 
portation, but  General  Mansfield  did  not  want  any  to  be  given  until  the  troops 
should  move.  I  said:  "I  agree  to  that,  but  between  you  two  I  get  nothing." 
The  quartermaster  begged  of  me  not  to  move,  because  he  was  not  ready.  I 
said:  "We  must  move  on  Tuesday;"  which  was  one  week  after  the  time  General 
Scott  had  fixed.  All  my  force  had  not  come  over  by  the  time  he  fixed.  A 
large  part  came  over  on  Sunday,  and  some  on  the  very  Tuesday  I  moved.  I 
told  the  general  I  was  not  ready  to  go.  Said  I  to  him :  <'  So  far  as  transporta- 
tion is  concerned,  I  must  look  to  you  behind  me  to  send  it  forward."  [  I  had  no 
opportunity  to  test  my  machinery;  to  move  it  around  and  see  whether  it  would 
work  smoothly  or  not.  In  fact,  such  was  the  feeling,  that  when  I  had  one 
body  of  eight  regiments  of  troops  reviewed  together,  the  general  censured  me 
for  it,  as  if  I  was  trying  to  make  some  show.  I  did  not  think  so.  There  was 
not  a  man  there  who  had  ever  manoeuvred  troops  in  large  bodies.  There  was 
not  one  in  the  army;  I  did  not  believe  there  was  one  in  the  whole  country;  at 
least,  I  knew  there  was  no  one  thene  who  had  ever  handled  30,000  troops.  I 
had  seen  them  handled  abroad  in  reviews  and  marches,  but  I  had  never  handled 
that  number,  and  no  one  here  had.  I  wanted  very  much  a  little  time;  all  of  us 
wanted  it.  We  did  not  have  a  bit  of  it.  The  answer  was :  "  You  are  green,  it 
is  true;  but  they  are  green,  also;  you  are  all  green  alike."  We  went  on  in 
that  way.  But  there  is  one  thing  clear  beyond  any  doubt.  If  the  movements 
which  had  been  ordered  had  been  carried  out,  we  should  have  had  no  difficulty 
at  all.  My  plan  was  simply  this :  It  was  to  move  out  this  force  upon  these  four 
Hnes.  I  had  to  move  them  on  four  lines  that  had  no  communication  with  each 
other  from  the  very  nature  of  the  country.  But  I  thought  I  made  each  column 
strong  enough  to  hold  its  own.  If  it  could  not  penetrate  it  could  stand  stilly 
and  ^  attacked  it  could  hold  its  own,  while  the  other  columns  were  pressing 
forward  and  trying  to  get  behind  the  enemy.  The  roads  from  Alexandria  ttidi- 
ate.  One  goes  out  to  Vienna,  one  goes  to  Fairfax  Court-House,  one  to  Fairfax 
Station,  and  one  further  south  to  Pohick  church.  My  orders  were,  that  thc'm 
on  the  right  should  go  the  first  day — ^Tuesday — out  to  Vienna.  I  had  tak^ 
the  precaution  before  to  send  General  Richardson,  who  commanded  a  brigade  'I 
had  organized  at  Chain  Bridge,  out  to  examine  the  road  he  afterwards  moved 
over.  Generals  Eeyes,  Schenck,  Richardson,  and  Sherman,  in  all  four  brigade^ 
were  to  be  at  Vienna  that  night.  General  Hunter,  who  commanded  what  1 
intended  to  be  a  sort  of  reserve,  composed  of  General  Bnmside's  command  and 
General  Porter's  command,  were  to  go  on  the  Little  River  turnpike  to  Anani 
dale.  General  Miles  was  to  go  to  Anandale  a  little  before  and  turn  down  oii 
the  Bradddck  road.  General  Heintieelman  was  to  go  out  also  horn  Alexandria  oiji 
the  railroad,  and  send  up  some  force  to  Vienna  to  hold  that  point  after  our  troopii 
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left  it  The  next  momboe  Genend  Tyler  was  to  march  from  Vienna  and  go 
down  n^n  tlie  road  towaraa  Fairfax  Gourt-House.  Greneral  Hunter  was  to  go 
forward  to  Fairfax  Gonrt-HouBe  direct.  General  Miles  was  to  come  down  on  the 
Braddock  road  to  another  road  that  crossed  it,  going  fiN)m  Fairfax  Gonrt-Honse 
to  Fair£uc  Station,  while  Heintzelman  went  down  below.  They  were  to  be  there 
early  in  the  morning,  I  think  at  8  o'clock.  At  Fairfax  Goart-Hoase  was  the 
South  Carolina  brigade.  And  I  do  not  suppose  anything  would  hare  had  a  greater 
cheering  effect  upon  the  troops,  and  perhaps  upon  the  country,  than  the  capture 
of  that  brigade.  And  if  General  Tyler  could  have  get  down  there  any  time  in  the 
forenoon  instead  of  in  the  afternoon  the  capture  of  mat  brigade  was  beyond  ques- 
tion. It  was  but  5,000  or  6,000  men,  and  Tyler  had  12,000,  at  the  same  time 
that  we  were  pressing  on  in  front.  He  did  not  get  down  there  until  in  the 
afternoon ;  none  of  us  got  forward  in  time.  That  was  due  to  two  things,  per- 
haps. The  affair  of  Big  Bethel  and  Vienna  had  created  a  great  outcry  against 
rushing  into  places  that  people  did  not  know  anything  about.  I  think  the  idea 
of  everyone  was  that  we  were  to  go  into  no  such  things  as  that ;  that  we  were 
to  feel  our  way.  That,  perhaps,  caused  the  march  to  be  vety  slow ;  because* 
from  Vienna  across  the  march  was  not  more  than  five  or  six  miles,  and  if  they 
started  by  4  o'clock  in  the  morning  they  should  get  there  by  8  o'clock.  They 
did  not  get  there  until  3  o'clock,  and  the  Sputh  Garolina  brigade  marched  at  11 
o'clock,  so  that  it  slipped  through  our  hands.  Then,  too,  the  men  were  not 
used  to  marching ;  they  stopped  every  moment  to  pick  blackberries  or  to  get 
water.  They  would  not  keep  in  the  ranks,  order  as  much  as  you  pleased. 
When  they  came  where  water  was  fresh  they  would  pour  the  old  water  out  of 
their  canteens  and  fill  them  with  fresh  water ;  they  were  not  used  to  denying  them- 
selves much.  They  were  not  used  to  journeys  on  foot ;  the  men  of  the  north 
no  more  than  the  men  of  the  south  were  used  to  going  on  foot  much.  While 
the  men  of  the  south  were  accustomed  to  riding  horseback,  those  of  the 
north  rode  in  wagons  for  the  shortest  journeys,  and  they  were  pretty  well 
broken  down  with  this  short  march ;  therefore,  when  I  wanted  them  to  push 
on  to  Oentreville,  th^y  were  so  l^^oken  down  that  they  could  not  get  more  than 
half  way  there.  The  subsistence  was  to  come  on  the  next  morning.  Thursday 
morning  I  went  off  to  see  about  making  this  march  off  to  the  left.  That  day 
General  Tyler  got  involved  at  Blackburn's  Ford,  which  made  it  necessary  to 
move  the  whole  of  the  troops  forward  that  day,  instead  of  keeping  them  behind 
to  draw  their  rations.  The  attack  at  Blackburn's  Ford  had  a  bad  effect  upon 
our  men.  They  were  all  in  high  spirits  before  that,  but  had  not  succeedea  in 
their  first  attack.  That  attack  maae  all  wish  to  know  what  we  were  going  to 
do,  and  where  we  were  going  to  go,  so  that  the  next  two  days  were  employed 
by  General  Barnard  and  those  under  him  in  trying  to  discover  where  we 
could  penetrate  this  line.  They  went  out  and  were  unsuccessful.  They  went 
out  again  at  night,  and  were  agaiu  unsuccessfal.  On  Saturday  about  noon 
they  reported  tluit  they  had  found  a  place.  I  at  once  gave  orders  to  march 
at  6  o'clock  that  night,  going  part  of  the  distance  and  stopping,  and  then 
move  on  early  in  the  morning ;  but  General  Bumside,  who  was  tne  fiirthest  off, 
said  that  it  would  be  much  less  fatiguing  for  his  men  to  make  one  march  instead 
of  two,  and  that  if  we  started  early  enough  in  the  morning  we  could  reach  there 
in  time.  I  yielded  to  it  at  once,  as  it  was  only  on  account  of  the  men  that  I 
wanted  to  stop.  I  started  in  the  momiug.  We  got  around  late,  it  is  true ;  there 
were  delays  about  getting  into  the  road.  General  Tyler  was  late,  and  General 
Hunter  was  slow  in  getting  around ;  still,  we  substantially  carried  out  the  plan. 
We  got  over  there  and  met  the  enemy;  and  there  I  found  that,  in  addition  to 
Gencval  Beaure^^ut^  I  had  General  Johnston — how^much  of  him- 1  did  not  know. 
I  learned  afterwards  that  some  7,000  or  8,000,  the  bulk  of  his  force,  had  arrived. 
Still,  we  were  successful  against  both  until  about  3  o'clock  in  the-  afternoon, 
when  the  remainder  of  his  force  came  upon  us  upon  our  right  when  our  men  were 
tired  and  exhausted,  and  that  caused  the  day  to  turn  against  us. 
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I  have  learned  since,  in  relation  to  that  movement  of  General  JohnBton^wliicli 
was  the  fatfd  thing  in  the  whole  of  this  battle,  and  which  General  Scott  assured 
me  should  not  take  place,  or  if  it  did  General  Patterson  should  be  driving  him 
in,  that  Greneral  Patterson  was  before  General  Johnston  on  Wednesdaj,  and  on 
Thursday  morning,  at  4  o'clock,  he  ordered  his  troops  to  march.  I  learned  from 
General  Morell — ^now  in  General  Fitz-John  Porter^s  division,  but  who  was  then 
on  the  staff  of  General  Sandlbrd,  who  commanded  under  Gieneral  Patterson— 
that  they  all  expected  that  thej  were  going  right  down  to  Winchester  on  Thurs- 
day, and  that  aU  the  men  were  in  the  highest  possible  spirits  at  the  idea  of  going^ 
there,and  that  General  Sandford  believed  thev  were  superior  to  Johnston's  force. 
But  instead  of  going  down  to  Winchester,  aner  they  got  down  to  a  place  called 
Bunker  Hill,  they  turned  off  to  the  left  and  went  off  towards  Harner's  Fenr. 
Then  the  men  became  so  dissatisfied  that  they  demanded  their  discnarge.  Up 
to  that  time  there  had  been  no  indications  of  turbulence.  General  Johnston,  on 
on  that  same  day — ^Thursday — ^when  he  found  out  that  Patterson  had  gone 
away,  left  in  the  afternoon  between  2  and  3  o'clock,  and  pushed  down  in  a  mas- 
terly manner  as  hard  as  he  could  to  join  Beauregard.  General  Patterson  in  the 
meantime  was,  I  am  told,  under  the  greatest  possible  alarm,  and  telegraphed  all 
the  time,  and  sent  an  officer  down,  who  arrived  on  Sunday,  to  General  Scott  for 
re^nforcemmits  against  Greneral  Johnston,  General  Johnston  at  that  very  time 
being  before  me  here ;  and  General  Scott  was  so  impressed  with  this,  that  a 
large  part  of  the  force  in  Washington  was  ordered  to  go  up  there  to  join  General 
Patterson.  So  completely  was  General  Patterson  outwitted  that  he  thought 
General  Johnston  had  40,000  men  there.  One  ^o  was  on  his  staff,  and  his  ad- 
jutant general,  told  me  that  they  had  got  records,  reports,  and  returns  to  the 
effect  that  Johnston  had  something  like  40,000  men.  All  I  can  say  is,  that  if  he 
had  40,000  men,  I  had  the  whole  of  them  on  me. 

By  Mr.  Chandler : 

Question.  Do  you  believe  he  had  10,0007 

Answer.  I  think  he  had  from  12,000  to  15,000,  and  Gleheral  Patterson  had 
m  the  vicinity  of  20,000.  If  he  had  40,000,  then  I  had  them  all.  But  I  as- 
sume that  he  joined  Beauregard  in  the  first  place  with  8,000,  and  that  his  last 
re-enforcement  was  about  4,000. 

By  the  chairman: 

Question.  When  did  you  first  learn  that  Johnston  was  released  from  Patter- 
son and  down  here  ? 

Answer.  I  first  learned  it  in  a  way  beyond  all  doubt  on  the  field  of  battle. 
About  11  o'clock  in  the  day  I  made  some  prisoners. 

Question.  Did  no  one  teU  you  before  1 

Answer.  A  man  came  to  me  before.  But,  great  QoAl  I  heard  every  rumor 
in  the  world,  and  I  put  them  aU  aside  unless  a  man  spoke  of  his  own  personal 
knowledge.  Some  per9on  came  to  me ;  I  did  not  know  who  he  was.  I  bad 
people  coming  to  me  all  the  time,  each  one  with  something  different.  All  that 
1  paid  no  attention  to.  This  person  came  to  me  and  said,  I  think,  "  The  news 
is  that  Johnston  has  joined  Beiauregard."  He  might  have  said  that  somebody 
else  had  joined  Beaureeaid.  He  £d  not  know  it  himself;  had  heard  it  from 
others.  Some  one  said :  "  We  heard  the  cars  coming  in  last  night."  Well,  I 
expected  that.  I  expected  they  would  bring  into  Manassas  eveiy  available  man 
they  could  find.  All  I  did  expect  was  that  G^eral  Butler  would  keep  them 
engaged  at  Fortress  Monroe,  and  Patterson  would  keep  them  engaged  in  the 
valley  of  Virginia.  That  was  the  condition  they  accepted  from  me  to  go  out 
and  do  this  work.  I  hold  that  I  more  than  fulfilled  my  part  of  the  compact* 
because  I  wae  victorious  against  Beauregard  and  8,000  of  Johnston's  trooptf 
also.    Up  to  3  o'clock  in  the  aftwnoon  I  bid  done  all  and  more  than  all  that  I 
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bad  promiBed  or  agreed  to  do ;  and  it  was  this  last  straw  tliat  broke  the  camel's 
bact— if  jou  can  call  4^000  men  a  straw,  who  came  upon  me  from  behind  firesh 
ftom  die  cars. 

By  Mr.  Chandler: 

Question.  Has  it  not  been  a  fact,  all  through  this  war,  that  onr  generals  in 
front  of  the  enemj-- 4is  was  (Jenenil  Patterson  in  front  of  General  Johnstons- 
have  been  deceired  as  to  the  force  of  the  enemy  ?  General  Patterson  says  that 
he  had  positive  iitformation  that  General  Johnston  had  over  35,000  men,  while 
he  had  only  20,000.  Has  this  not  been  a  bragging,  lying  force  that  they  have 
been  exhibiting  along  our  lines  aU  the  time? 

Answer.  There  is  one  thing :  In  war  the  object  is  to  deceive  the  enemy  as 
to  yonr  force  and  make  him  believe  that  yon  are  stronger  than  yon  really  are. 
I  liave  taken  the  evidence  of  negro  men  and  fonnd  it  very  good  myself.  Bat 
that  is  a  matter  of  judgment ;  you  may  get  yourself  overreached. 


Wasbinotopt,  January  23,  1862. 
Gkneral  Ibvin  McDowell  recalled  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Ghandler : 

Question.  There  are  one  or  two  points  in  relation  to  the  battle  of  Bull  Run 
upon  which  the  committee  desire  you  to  make  some  frirther  explanation.  You 
state  in  yonr  offidal.  report,  under  date  of  August  4,  1861,  that  there  was  delay 
in  the  first  division  in  getting  on  the  road  on  uie  morning  of  the  battle,  and  that 
this  was  a  great  misfortune.  Will  you  please  state  more  fully  in  relation  to 
that  delay? 

Answer.  In  my  general  order,  No.  22,  of  July  20, 1861,  providing  for  the  move* 
ment  of  the  several  divisions  to  attack  the  enemy,  it  was  arranged  that  General 
Tyler's  division  should  move  at  half  past  two  a.  m.,  precisely*  on  the  Warrenton 
turnpike  to  threaten  the  possession  of  the  bridge.  General  Tyler's  division  con- 
sisted of  four  brigades,  three  only  of  which  moved  at  this  time,  as  directed  in  the 
order  referred  to.  Schick's  and  Shennan's  brigades  were  one  mile  from  Centre- 
vilie  on  the  road  from  Gentreville  to  the  Stone  Bridge—on  the  right  and  left  of  the 
road ;  Keyes's  brigade  was  about  a  half  a  mOe  to  the  east  of  Gentrevflle,  on  the 
right  of  the  same  road  going  west ;  the  second  division — ^Hunter's — ^was  about  twa 
miles  frt>m  GentreviUe,  and  to  the  east  of  it.  This  division  was  ordered  to  move 
at  two  o'clock  a.  m.  precisely.  Heintzelman's  division  was  two  miles  distant 
from  GentreviUe,  and  east  of  it,  on  what  is  called  the  old  Braddock  road.  This 
division  was  to  move  at  half  past  two  a.  m.  precisely.  Heintzelman's  division 
eonsisted  of  die  brigades  of  Wilcox,  Franklin,  and  Howard.  Hunter's  division 
consisted  of  the  brigades  of  Bumside  and  General  Andrew  Porter.  All  these 
divisions  had  the  road  in  common,  frt>m  the  encampment  of  Sherman's  and 
Behenck's  brigades  to  the  point  where  the  road  to  Sudley 's  Springs  turned  off  to 
to  the  right-^at  a  blacksmith's  shop— ^i  litde  over  a  mOe.  Tyler  was  to  move 
at  half  past  two  a.  m.,  and  Hunter  was  to  move  half  an  hour  earlier,  so  that  he 
mig^t  close  up  on  Tyler's  division.  Heintzelman  was  to  move  at  half  past  two 
a.  m.,  so  as  to  frdl  in  the  rear  of  .Hunter's  division.  Tyler  was  expected  to  get 
over  the  groimd,  between  the  encampment  of  his  advanced  brigade  and  where 
the  road  tamed  off  to  the  right  at  the  blacksmith  shop,  in  time  to  offsr  no  oh- 
staraetions  to  the  road,  which  was  to  be  used  in  common  by  all  the  divisions.  I 
was  sick  durfaig  the  night  and  mommg,  and  did  not  leave  my  headquarters  ■  a 
UMe  over  a  nfle,  perhaps  a  mile  and  a  quarter,  east  ci  Oentreviue^^untal  I 
thought  all  the  divisioDS  were  fblly  in  motion,  so  as  to  gm  myself  aa  moA  lesD 
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as  possible.  When  I  had  got  beyond  GentreviUe  about  a  mile,  I  passed  ibe 
troops  lying  down  and  sitting  down  on  the  wayside.  Upon  asldng  why  they 
did  not  move  forward,  the  reply  came  to  me  that  the  road  was  blocked  up.  I 
saw  some  men  coming  firom  the  left  of  the  road  through  a  cornfield  into  the 
road.  When  I  asked  to  what  regiment  they  belonged,  Siey  said  the  2d  New 
York,  which  formed  a  part  of  Bchenck's  brigade.  I  went  forward,  urging  the 
troops  to  move  on,  untu  I  got  to  the  blacksmith's  shop,  where  the  road  turned 
off  to  Sudley's  Springs.  I  was  making  every  effort,  personally  and  by  my  aides, 
to  have  the  road  cleared,  in  order  that  Hunter's  4nd  Heintzelman's  divisions 
might  take  up  their  march  to  the  right  by  way  of  Sudley's  Springs,  to  cany 
out  the  plan  of  battle. 

By  Mr.  Odell : 

Question.  Whose  division  blocked  up  the  road  ? 

Answer.  The  first  division,  Greneral  Tyler's  division.  Major,  now  Gknend, 
Barnard,  who  was  the  chief  of  engineers  on  my  staff,  in  his  report  to  me,  dated 
July  29,  1861,  says  as  follows :  "  You  are  aware  of  the  unexpected  delay. 
The  two  leading  brigades  of  Tyler's  did  not  clear  the  road  for  Hunter  to  this 
point  (blacksmith  shop,  where  the  road  turned  to  the  right)  until  half  past  five." 
That  was  three  hours  after  the  time  fixed  to  start. 

By  Mr.  Chandler : 

Question.  What  was  the  distance  from  the  encampment  of  Tyler's  leading 
bri^Bides  to  the  blacksmith  shop  ? 

Answer.  About  a  mile.  I  directed  one  of  my  staff  to  notice  when  Gknend 
Tyler  commenced  firing.  It  was.  six  o'clock.  Colonel,  now  General  Heintzel- 
man,  in  his  report  to  me  of  July  31,  states  as  follows : 

'*At  Oentreville  we  found  the  road  filled  with  the  troops,  and  were  detamed 
three  hours  to  allow  the  divisions  of  Generals  Tyler  and  Hunter  to  pass.  I 
followed  them  with  my  division  immediately  in  rear  of  the  latter." 

I  will  mention  that  General  Tyler  in  moving  forward  as  the  troops  were  then 
moving  forward — some  18,000  men — was  so  supported  that  it  was  felt  that  he 
might  move  with  confidence  and  promptness  upon  the  road.  I  have  been  thus 
particular  in  making  this  explanation  because  General  Tyler  has  written  me  a 
letter,  complaining  that  my  report  does  him  injustice,  and  asking  me  to  set  him 
right  in  reference  to  this  matter  of  delay.  Under  the  circumstances  I  did  not 
feel  that  I  could  make  any  change.  He  also  stated  that  he  received  no  orders 
from  me  during  the  day. 

By  Mr.  Chandler: 

Question.  I  notice  in  your  report  that  you  state  that  you  sent  an  aide-de-camp 
to  General  Tyler  to  direct  him  to  press  forward  his  attack,  as  large  bodies  of 
the  enemy  were  passing  in  front  of  him  to  attack  the  division  which  had  crossed 
over.     Will  you  state  what  this  order  was,  and  by  whom  it  was  sent  ? 

Answer.  I  sent  an  order  to  General  Tyler  to  press  forward  the  attack  from  a 

S>int  near  where  this  road  that  turns  off  at  the  blacksmith  shop  crosses  Bull 
un,  near  Sudley's  Springs.  I  sent  Lieutenant  Kingsbury,  my  aide-de-camp, 
to  General  Tyler  to  press  forward  his  attack,  because  I  saw  columns  of  dust, 
indicating  large  bodies  of  troops,  moving  up  in  front  of  General  Tyler's  division, 
and  as  but  a  small  part  of  Hunter's  division  had,  at  that  time,  crossed  Bull  Run, 
I  was  afraid  he  would  be  crushed  before  we  could  get  a  sufficient  body  of  troops 
forward  to  support  him.  Lieutenant  Kingsbury  reported  to  me  that  he  had 
gone  to  General  Tyler,  and  found  Gienenl  Tyler,  with  his  aide-de-camp,  near 
a  tree,  in  the  brandies  of  which  he  had  some  men  observing  the  troops  of  the 
enemy  coming  up  on  the  opposite  side.  Lieutenant  Kingsbury  reported  to  me 
that  ne  had  told  Gkneral  TTyler  it  was  my  order  he  should  press  forward  his 
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attack,  and  General  Tyler  renlied,  "  What  does  he  mean  f  Does  he  mean  that 
I  shall  cross  the  stream  ?"  Lieutenant  ^ingsborj  said :  "  I  give  you  the  mes- 
sage exactly  as  it  was  given  to  me ;"  to  whidi  General  Tyler  returned  answer, 
**I  have  a  great  mind  to  send  some"  regiment,  or  brigade,  or  something,  "across 
the  stream  "  Lieutenant  Kingsbury  made  me  a  written  report  of  this,  which 
is  mislaid.  And  while  I  was  waiting  at  the  blacksmith  shop  to  see  which  direc- 
tion the  battle  was  to  take  I  also  sent  an  order  to  Greneral  Tyler  by  my  then 
aide-de-camp,  Miyor  Wadsworth,  now  General  Wadsworth. 

By  Mr.  Gooch : 

Question.  When  was  Keyes's  brigade  ordered  to  move  7 

Answer.  General  Tyler  states,  in  his  report,  that  it  was  ordered  to  move  at 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning.  I  did  not  give  any  orders  to  General  Keyes,  but 
to  Tyler.  General  Tyler  was  ordered  to  move  at  2^  a.  m.  He  must  have  given 
the  order  to  bring  up  his  rear  brigade  at  two  o'clock.  General  Keyes  says :  '*In 
compliance  with  the  orders  of  Brigadier  General  Tyler,  I  have  the  honor  to  re- 
port my  operations,  leaving  my  camp  at  Gentreville  at  two  o'clock  a.  m." 

Question.  You  were  aware,  when  you  gave  the  order  to  General  Tyler,  that 
Keyes's  brigade  was  encamped  at  Gentreville? 

Answer,  i  es,  sir. 

Question.  Was  there  anything  between  Keyes's  brigade  and  the  remainder  of 
G^eral  Tyler's  division? 

Answer.  Nothing. 

Question.  Was  there  anything  to  prevent  Keyes's  brigade  from  moving  up 
and  joining  the  rest  of  the  division? 

Answer.  There  ought  to  have  been  nothing.  There  was,  because  I  believe 
Hunter's  division  got  into  the  road  before  him. 

Question.  Then  if  he  was  interrupted  or  obstructed  in  moving  up  and  join- 
ing the  remainder  of  Tyler's  division,  whose  fault  was  it? 

Answer.  It  must  either  have  been  his  fault  in  getting  o£P  so  late,  if  he  was 
ordered  to  move  at  2  o'clock  by  General  Tyler,  or  the  fault  of  some  of  Hunter's 
division  in  going  too  soon. 

Question.  The  intention  was  that  the  whole  of  General  Tyler's  division  should 
move  firom  the  point  where  Sherman  and  Schenck  were  encamped,  and  on  the 
Warrenton  turnpike,  at  2^  o'clock? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  This  brigade  of  Keyes's  had,  in  consequence  of  previouB 
movements,  become  dislocated  from  the  oliier  two,  but  that,  practically,  had  no 
effect  upon  the  march  of  Sunday  morning.  What  I  wished  to  do  was  to  post 
this  force  of  Tyler's  at  or  near  the  Stone  Bridge,  and  under  the  cover  of  his 
force  make  this  flank  movement  to  the  right. 

Question.  Can  you  state  whether  or  not  Schenck's  and  Sherman's  brigades 
had  moved  forward  past  the  point  where  the  road  turns  off  at  the  blacksmith 
shop  in  time  to  give  the  road  to  the  other  divisions  as  they  came  up? 

Answer.  They  had  not;  that  is  just  the  point. 

Question.  Then  the  other  divisions  of  the  army  were  held  back,  not  only  by 
Keyes's  brigade,  but  by  the  other  brigades  of  Tyler's  division? 

Answer.  Keyes  did  not  hold  them  back;  he  went  into  the  field  and  they 
eame  up. 

Question.  Then  they  were  held  back  by  Schenck's  and  Sherman's  brigades? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  by  the  slow  movement  of  that  part  of  the  force. 

Question.  It  has  been  said  that  Greneral  Tyler  ordered  Keyes's  brigade  up  to 
join  him  prior  to  the  day  of  the  battle,  and  that  order  was  countermanded  by 
you,  and  the  brigade  remained  back  where  it  was. 

Answer.  That  may  have  been,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  no  sort  of  consequence 
whatever.    I  do  not  know  whether  that  was  so  or  not.    But  it  was  of  no  oon- 
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sequence,  becaose  General  Tjler  and  the  whole  of  his  forces  were  ahead;  the 
others  were  behind. 

Question.  Would  there  have  been  any  advantage  in  stationing  the  several 
divisions  differently;  that  is,  having  some  divisions  which  had  furwer  to  march 
stationed  where  Tyler's  was] 

Answer.  No,  sir;  Tyler  got  his  position  thare  logically  from  the  way  the 
force  marched  to  Gentreville.  Tyler  was  to  throw  himself  between  FaiifiX 
Goort-House  and  Gentreville.  Hunter  started  from  Anandale,  and  behind 
Tyler;  Miles  was  below,  and  Heintzelman  further  below  still.  When  Tyler 
moved  forward  to  Gentreville  and  commenced  the  fight  at  Blackburn's  Ford  the 
other  divisions  were  behind.  Now  to  have  changed  them  around  would  simply 
have  made  an  unnecessaiy  inversion ;  there  would  have  been  no  particular  object 
in  it.  I  should  have  ordered  forward  first  whichever  division  might  have  occu- 
pied Tyler's  position,  so  that,  under  cover  of  that,  I  might  have  made  my  flank 
movement  to  the  right  with  the  other  divisions. 

Question.  It  was  desirable,  then,  that  a  force  should  be  at  Stone  Bridge  be- 
fore any  force  passed  up  toward  Sudley*B  Springs  1 

Answer.  I  think  so.  I  wanted  a  strei^;th  there,  and  then,  under  cover  of 
that,  I  could  move  my  other  divisions  up.  Had  that  not  been  done,  there  was 
danger  that  the  other  divisions  going  up  to  Sudley's  church,  having  the  long- 
est distance  to  go,  might  be  attacked  and  cut  off. 

Question.  It  was  necessary  that  that  division  of  the  army  which  was  to  move 
to  Stone  Bridge  should  have  the  road,  and  reach  and  pass  the  point  where  the 
blacksmith  shop  stands,  before  the  remaining  portion  of  the  army  should  tqm 
off  towards  Sudley's  Springs  7 

Answer.  That  was  part  of  my  well  determined  plan.  I  thought  that  was 
the  better  way.    I  do  not  think  any  other  would  have  been  a  safe  movement. 

Question.  I  wish  to  ask  yon  whether  the  force  you  left  at  Gentreville  was 
regarded  bv  you  as  a  reserve,  or  whether  they  were  stationed  as  they  were 
posted  at  the  different  points  that  day  because  it  was  necessary  to  have  troops 
there  to  protect  the  rear  of  your  army  ? 

Answer.  More  the  latter  than  the  former,  though  partly  both ;  to  act  as  a 
reserve  and,  at  the  same  tune,  to  guard  against  an  attack  on  our  left  or  right. 
I  remained  at  the  turn-off  by  the  blacksmith  shop  for  nearly  an  hour,  in  doubt  . 
whether  there  would  be  an  attack  above  at  all.  I  was  inclined  to  look  for  it  at 
tiie  left.  And  I  have  learned  since  that  (General  Beauregard  intended  to  attack 
me  at  eight  o'clock,  at  Blackburn's  Ford ;  and  when  General  Tyler  commenced 
firine  at  Stone  Bridge  and  received  no  response,  I  was  in  doubt.  In  my  order 
for  the  battle  I  say :  "  The  enemy  has  planted  a  battery  on  the  Warrenton 
turnpike  to  defend  the  approach  to  Bull  Ron,  has  mined  the  Stone  Bridge," 
&c.  I  wanted  to  commence  the  attack  on  that  point,  which  I  was  afraid,  I 
oould  not  turn,  and  under  cover  of  that  attack  to  throw  a  large  force  up  to  the 
right.  We  expected  the  Stone  Bridge  to  be  a  strong  point,  with  batteries  in 
position,  regular  works,  &c.  We  expected  the  bridge  would  be  blown  up  so 
diat  we  oomd  not  use  it,  and  I  had  made  preparations  so  that  the  engineer  should 
have  another  bridge  to  be  used  there.  We  were  to  make  our  move  to  the  right 
and  attack  them  under  cover  of  this  attack  at  the  bridge. 

Question.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  disposition  of  the  forces  of  Miles's  divi- 
rion  which  you  made  on  Uie  day  of  the  battle,  would  not  your  whole  anny 
have  been  exposed  and  liable  to  be  cut  off  1 

Answer.  Tes,  sir ;  by  a  movement  of  the  enemy  on  my  left. 

Question.  That  is,  by  a  movement  from  the  enemy's  right  on  your  left  1 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  I  can  show  you  how  I  felt  on  that  suWect  by  refeniDS^ 
you  to  my  general  oorder  No.  22,  in  which  I  say :  «<  The  fifth  division  (Miles's) 
will  take  position  at  the  OeatreviUe  Heights ;  Richardson's  brigade  will,  for  the 
time,  become  part  of  his  (MUes's)  division,  and  will  continue  in  its  present 
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positioii.  One  brigade  will  be  in  the  tiIIi^,  and  one  near  Ae  present  station 
of  Richardson's  brigade.  This  division  wiU  threaten  Blackburn's  Ford,  and 
remain  in  reserve  at  Gentrevflle.  The  commander  will  -open  €re  with  artillery 
only,  and  will  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  a  demonstration  only  that  he  is  to  make. 
He  will  cause  such  defensive  works,  abattis,  earthworks,  &c,  to  be  thrown  np 
as  will  strengthen  his  position.  Lieutenant  Prime,  of  the  engineers,  will  be 
charged  with  this  duty."  I  will  also  Anther,  in  relation  to  this  same  matter, 
give  an  extract  firom  my  report :  "  I  had  also  felt  anxious  about  the  road  from 
Manassas  hy  Blackburn's  Ford  to  Gentreville,  along  the  ridge,  fearing  that 
while  we  should  be  in  force  to  the  front,  endeavoring  to  turn  the  enemy's  posi- 
tion, we  ourselves  should  be  turned  by  him  by  this  road ;  for  if  he  should  once 
obtain  possession  of  this  ridge,  which  overlooks  all  the  country  to  the  west  to  the 
foot  of  the  spurs  of  the  Blue  Bidse,  we  should  have  been  irretrievably  cut  off 
and  destroyea.  I  had,  therefore,  directed  this  point  to  be  held  in  force,  and 
sent  an  engineer  to  extemporise  some  field-works  to  strengthen  their  position.'' 

Question.  And  you  say  now  that  you  understand  it  was  the  intention  of 
Beauregard  to  attack  you  at  that  point? 

Answer.  I  have  understood  since  that  General  Beauregard  intended  in  the 
first  place  to  attack  me  at  8  o^clock  on  the  morning  of  the  battle,  and  to  attack 
me  on  my  left,  at  this  Blackburn's  Ford,  or  in  its  vicinity ;  and  I  have  also 
understood  that  during  the  battle  he  did  order  a  heavy  attack  to  be  made  in 
that  direction.  An  attack  was  made  there,  but  not  in  the  force  he  intended*  It 
fiiiled  on  account  of  an  order  which  he  gave  one  of  the  commanders  having 
miscarried. 

Question.  Would  it,  in  your  opinion,  have  been  judicious,  at  any  time  prior 
to  the  rout  of  our  army,  to  have  ordered  the  force,  or  any  portion  of  it,  sta- 
tioned at  Gentreville  on  to  the  field  of  action  1 

Answer.  I  do  not  think  it  would  have  been  judicious  to  have  sent  them  one 
moment  earlier  than  they  were  sent  for.  A  reference  to  the  reports  of  Colonel 
Davies,  Colonel  Richar(^on,  and  Hunt,  of  the  artillery,  I  think,  will  show  this. 
They  were  there  having  a  heavy  attack  on  the  left,  which  would  have  been 
heavier  but  for  the  failure  I  have  referred  to.  General  Barnard,  in  his  report 
of  July  29,  says : 

<'  It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the  combination,  though  thwarted  by 
different  circumstances,  was  actually  successful  in  uniting  three  entire  brigades, 
(excepting  the  brigade  of  Schenck,  which  had  just  opened  its  way  to  fall  on 
the  enemy's  right  at  the  moment  when  our  lines  finally  gave  way  in  front,)  upon 
the  decisive  point. 

"  A  fa,ult,  perhaps,  it  was  that  it  did  not  provide  earlier  for  bringing  the 
two  brigades  of  Miles  (in  reserve  at  CentrevUle)  into  action.  One  of  his 
brigades  (Richardson's)  actually  did  participate,  though  not  on  the  battle-field  ; 
and  in  its  affair  on  Blackburn's  Ford  probably  did  neutralize  the  attack  of  the 
enemy." 

General  Barnard  did  not  then  know  the  extent  of  that  affiiir  on  the  left  He 
thought  that  only  Richardson  was  engaged  in  it.  A  reference  to  the  reports  of 
Colonel  Davies,  commanding  a  brigade  under  Colonel  Miles,  Colonel  Hunt, 
commanding  a  batteiy  of  artillery,  and  of  Colonel  MUes,  will  show  why  only 
one  brigade  from  Centreville  was  sent  forward  to  the  front.  And  it  will  show 
that  the  affiiir  on  the  left  was  a  matter  of  much  greater  importance  than  G^- 
eral  Barnard  seems  at  that  time  to  have  supposed  it  to  be,  Davies's  brigade 
was  actually  engaged,  as  was  also  that  of  J&ichardson,  in  repelling  the  attack 
of  the  enemy  on  t£e  left.  Colonel  Miles,  in  his  r^Mrt,  says  that  he  received 
an  order  to  put  two  brigades  on  the  Warrenton  turnpike  at  the  bridg<^»  and  a 
staff  officer  was  sent  to  order  forward  Davies's  brigade ;  that  whilst  tlds  staff 
officer  was  executing  his  mstmctions,  Davies  sent  word  that  he  wanted  the  re- 
serve forward  where  he  was,  as  he  was  attacked  by  3,000  of  the  enemy;  that 
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the  staff  officer,  therefore,  properly  saspended  the  giving  of  the  order,  and  re- 
ported immediately  to  Colonel  Miles,  and  this  caus^  him  to  adyance  with  only 
one  hrigade,  BlenKer's,  to  the  position  on  the  Warrenton  4;umpike. 

Question.  The  shortest  road  ^m  Manassas  to  Gentrevilie  was  hj  Black- 
hum's  Ford? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  When  the  retreat  of  our  army  took  place,  had  the  way  hy  Black- 
hum's  Ford  not  have  been  obstructed  by  the  force  you  had  placed  tnere  or  near 
there,  could  not  the  enemj  have  moved  forward  immediately  upon  Gentrevilie 
and  cut  off  the  retreat  of  your  whole  armyl  , 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  refer  again  to  my  report  in  answer  to  that  question. 

"At  the  time  of  our  retreat,  seeing  great  activity  in  this  direction,  (Black- 
bum's  Ford,)  also  firing  and  columns  of  dust,  I  became  anxious  for  this  place, 
fearing  if  it  were  turned  or  forced  the  whole  stream  of  our  retreating  mass 
would  be  captured  or  destroyed.  After  providing  for  the  protection  of  the  re- 
treat by  Porter's  or  Bleuker's  brigade,  I  repaired  to  Richamson,  and  found  the 
whole  force  ordered  to  be  stationed  for  the  holding  of  the  road  from  Manassas 
by  Blackburn's  Ford  to  Ceutreville  on  the  march  for  Gentrevilie  under  orders 
from  the  division  conmianders.  I  immediately  halted  it  and  ordered  it  to  take 
up  the  best  line  of  defence  across  the  ridge  that  their  position  admitted  of,  and  * 
subsequently  taking  in  person  the  command  of  this  part  of  the  army.  I  caused 
such  msposition  of  the  force  as  would  best  serve  to  check  the  enemy." 

ByMr.Odell: 

Question.  Was  the  attack  on  Blackburn's  Ford  on  Thursday,  the  18th  of 
July,  made  by  your  order? 

Answer.  No,  sir,  it  was  not.  On  July  the  18th  I  was  between  Germantown 
and  Gentrevilie,  General  Tyler's  division  being  between  my  then  position  and 
Gentrevilie.  I  wrote  him  the  following  note,  which  was  carried  to  him  by 
General,  then  Golonel,  Wadsworth,  my  aide-de-camp : 

"Between  Gebmantown  and  Gbntrevillb, 

•  ''July  18,  1861—8.15  a.  m. 
"  Bbio ADiER  General  Tyler — General :  I  have  information  which  leads  me 
to  believe  you  will  find  no  force  at  Gentrevilie,  and  will  meet  with  no  resistance 
in  getting  there.  Observe  well  the  roads  to  Bull  Run  and  to  WaiTenton.  Do 
not  bring  on  any  engagement,  but  keep  up  the  impression  that  we  are  movine 
on  Manassas.  I  go  to  Heintzelman  to  arrange  about  the  plan  we  have  talked 
over." 

The  plan  was  for  the  army  to  go  around  and  attack  the  enemy's  right. 
I  will  give  an  extract  from  General  Tyler's  report  of  July  27  as  bearing  on 
this  question: 

HSADaUARTBRS  FlRST  DIVISION  DEPARTMENT  N£.  VIRGINIA, 

Washington  City,  July  27,  1861. 
^'General  McDowell,  (Commanding  Department : 

"  Sir  :  On  the  18th  instant  you  ordered  me  to  take  my  division,  with  the  two 
20-pounder  rifled  guns,  and  move  against  Gentrevilie,  to  carry  that  position. 
My  division  moved  from  its  encampment  at  7  a.  m.  At  9  a.  m.  Bichardson's 
brigade  reached  Gentrevilie,  and  found  that  the  enemy  had  retreated  the  night 
before ;  one  division  on  the  Warrenton  turnpike,  in  the  direction  of  GainesviUe, 
and  the  other,  and  by  far  the  largest  division,  towards  Blackburn's  Ford,  on 
Boll  Bun." 

This  order  of  mine  that  I  have  referred  to  was  given  to  him  in  person  by 
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then  Major  Wadsworth,  who  also  caationed  him  verbally  from  me  not  to  do  too 
much  m  the  waj  of  keeping  up  the  impression  that  we  were  moving  on  Ma- 


I  will  now  read  from  General  Barnard's  report  of  July  29.  He  was  the  chief 
of  engineers  on  my  staff: 

"  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  plan  of  campaign  had  been  to  turn  the 

Sisition  and  turn  Manassas  by  the  left ;  that  is  to  say,  that  from  Fairfax  Gourt- 
ouse  and  Gentreville  we  were  to  make  a  flank  movement  toward  Sangster's 
and  Fairfax  Station,  and  thence  to  Wolf  Run  Shoals,  or  in  that  direction. 

*'  In  my  interview  with  the  commanding  general  he  said  nothing  to  indicate 
any  change  of  plan ;  but,  on  the  contraiy,  his  remarks  carried  the  impression 
that  he  was  more  than  ever  confirmed  in  his  plan,  and  spoke  of  the  advance  on 
Gentreville  as  a  <  demonstration.' 

"  In  proposing  therefore  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy's  position  at  Blackburn's 
Ford,  it  was  not  with  the  slightest  idea  that  this  point  would  be  attacked ;  but  a 
leconnoissance  would  be  the  carrying  out  of  a  '  demonstration.' 

''Whilst  I  was  awaiting  Gaptam  Alexander,  lencountered  Matthew  G. 
Mitchell,  who  was  secured  as  a  guide.  Representing  himself  as  a  Union  man  and  a 
resident  of  that  vicinity,  I  was  engaged  questioning  him,  when  intelligence  was 
'received  that  General  Tvler  had  sent  back  for  artillery  and  infantry,  and  that 
the  enemy  was  in  sight  before  him.  Riding  to  the  front,  I  joined  General  Tyler 
and  Golonel  Richardson.  Proceeding  with  them  a  short  distance  further,  we 
emerged  from  the  woods,  and  found  ourselves  at  a  point  at  which  the  road  com- 
mences its  descent  to  Blackburn's  Ford.  The  run  makes  here  a  curve  or  bow 
towards  us,  which  the  road  bisects.  The  slopes  from  us  towards  it  were  gentle 
and  mostly  open.  On  the  other  side  the  banks  of  the  run  rise  more  abruptly, 
and  are  wooded  down  to  the  very  edge  of  the  run.  Higher  up  a  clear  spot 
could  be  seen  here  and  there ;  and  still  higher,  higher  than  our  own  point  of 
view,  and  only  visible  from  its  gently  sloping  towards  us,  an  elevated  plateau, 
comparatively  open,  in  which  Manassas  Junction  is  situated. 

"  Although,  owing  to  the  thickness  of  the  wood,  little  could  be  seen  along  the 
edge  of  the  run,  it  was  quite  evident  from  such  glimpses  as  we  could  obtain 
that  the  enemy  was  in  force  behind  us.  I  represented  to  General  Tyler  that 
this  point  was  the  enemy's  strong  position,  on  the  direct  road  to  Manassas  Junc- 
tion ;  that  it  was  no  part  of  the  plan  to  assail  it.  I  did  not,  however,  object  to 
a  **  demonstration,"  believing  that  it  would  favor  what  I  supposed  still  to  be  the 
commanding  general's  plan  of  campaign. 

"  The  two  20-pounders,  of  Parrott's,  had  been  ordered  up.  They  were  opened 
upon  the  enemy's  position,  firing  in  various  directions,  witnout  our  being  aole  to 
perceive  the  degree  of  effect  they  produced.  They  had  fired  perhaps  a  dozen 
rounds,  when  they  were  answered  by  a  rapid  discharge  from  &  battery  appa- 
rently close  down  to  the  run  and  at  the  crossing  of  the  road.  The  20-pounder8 
continued  their  fire,  directing  at  this  battery,  and  Ayre's  battery  was  brought 
up  and  stationed  on  the  left.  The  enemy's  batteries  soon  ceased  answering. 
After  ouirs  had  continued  plaving  for  about  a  half  an  hour,  I  felt  it  a  useless  ex- 
penditure of  ammunition,  and  so  stated  to  you,  (Gaptain  Fry,  who  arrived  on 
the  spot  shortly  before  this,)  and  presumed  General  Tyler  concurred  in  this 
opinion,  aa  the  firing  soon  ceased. 

"  I  supposed  this  would  be  an  end  of  the  affair.  But  perceiving  troops  filing 
down  towai^  the  run,  I  thought  it  necessary  to  impress  Genercd  Tyler  with 
the  fact  that  it  was  no  part  of  the  plan  of  the  commanding  general  to  bring  on 
a  serious  engagement.  I  directed  Gaptain  Alexander  (engineers)  to  state  this 
fiu^t  to  him,  which  he  did  in  writing,  having  stated  the  same  verbally  before." 

My  own  order  waa  not  to  bring  on  an  engagement,  and  here  was  the  chief  of 
my  engineers,  and  my  adjutant  general  besides,  urging  the  same  thing  on  Gen- 
eral Tyler. 
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Washington,  D.  0^  December  26,  1861. 

Greneral  Jambs  S.  Wadsworth  sworn  and  examined. 
J^ ,  By  Mr.  Chandler : 

QneBtion.  You  were  an  aid  to  Greneral  Mansfield  at  the  battle  of  Bull  Bun, 
were  you  not  %  - 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Did  you  consider  the  victory  won  from  one  to  two  o'clock  in  the 
aft^oon  of  that  day? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  reason  we  thought  so  was  that  we  had  driven  the 
enemy  from  a  large  open  battle-field  some  mile  and  a  half  back. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  Suppose  that  Johnston  had  not  come  down,  but  had  been  kept  back, 
what  would  have  been  the  result? 

Answer.  Take  out  the  whole  of  Johnston's  command,  and  the  victory  would 
have  been  very  easily  won.  But  take  out  the  portion  of  his  command  that 
came  down  under  General  Elger  about  three  o'clock  in  the  aAiemoon,  and  I  still 
ti^tnk  the  battle  would  haVe~been  won  by  us,  but  we  could  not  say  exactly. 
But  we  were  holding  our  own,  and  had  other  troops  to  bring  up.  It  is  not  cer- 
tain that  we  should  have  won  the  battle,  but  General  McDowell  thought  we 
should.  I  was  where  that  re-enforcement  arrived.  I  happened  to  be  where  the 
first  discharge  of  musketry  from  that  re-enforcement  came  in.  It  was  very 
severe,  and  then  they  followed  it  up  immediately  with  a  very  bold  charee  right 
on  the  field.  They  came  through  a  piece  of  woods  on  to  the  battle-field.  We 
had  driven  the  enemy  entirely  out  of  the  battle-deld,  which  covered  an  area  of 
400  or  500  acres,  and  they  were  in  the  woods  offering  a  very  sturdy  resist- 
ance, and  it  is  impossible  to  say  that  we  should  certainly  have  overcome  that 
resistance.  Their  last  re-enforcement  came  up  on  their  extreme  left,  and  on  our 
extreme  right,  so  that  they  pretty  nearly  outflanked  us.  Their  first  dischaige 
was  upon  some  cavalry  which  had  been  withdrawn  back  to  a  point  of  compara- 
tive sidetv,  as  they  were  not  of  much  importance  to  us.  That  killed  several  of 
them,  and  then  tl^y  retired  immediately,  or  rather  stampeded  in  a  very  disor- 
derly manner. 

Question.  At  what  time  was  it  known  among  the  officers  that  Patterson  had 
fiiled  to  keep  Johnston  in  check  ? 

Answer.  It  was  not  known  generally  until  the  time  of  the  action.  I  did  not 
know  it.  I  think  it  had  been  a  matter  of  conversation  before.  I  think  General 
McDowell  the  day  before  expressed  some  apprehensions  that  Patterson  had  not 
kept  Johnston  occupied.  I 'understand  that  Grenenl  Oameron,  who  was  out 
there  on  Sat^^day,  reported  something  which  led  them  to  believe  that  Johnston 
might  be  there.  What  the  extent  of  that  information  was,  however,  I  have  no 
means  of  knowing. 

Question.  What  is  your.opinion  as  to  the  result  of  that  battle  had  the  pro- 
visions and  transportation  been  brought  up  on  Thursday,  and  the  battle  fbught 
on  Friday  morning,  instead  of  Sunday  ? 

Answer.  On  Friday  morning  it  would  have  been  with  no  portion  of  Johnston's 
command  there.  I  think  .there  would  have  been  no  battle  at  all  then;  that  we 
would  have  walked  over  the  field.  Johnston  is  regarded  by  our  officers  as  much 
superior  to  Beauregard;  as  much  the  ablest  officer  in  their  armv.  All  the 
reports  show  that  he  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  disposition  of  the  enemy 
on  that  day. 
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Washington,  December  30,  1861. 
Colonel  Stbphbn  G.  Ohamplin  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Cliandler : 

Qaestion.  You  were  in  the  fight  at  Blackburn's  Ford  on  the  Thursday  before 
Boll  Run,  were  you  noti 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  What  was  your  opinion  in  regard  to  the  capture  of  that  battery,  if 
you  had  been  supported! 

Answer.  I  think  with  one  brigade  in  addition  to  prevent  them  from  out-flank- 
ing us  we  could  hare  taken  it. 

Question.  Without  heavy  loss  7 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  we  could  have  taken  it  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  easy 
enough  if  we  had  had  another  brigade  there.    That  was  the  way  to  have  taken  it. 

Question.  Then  would  you  have  had  a  severe  battle  on  Friday  morning,  do 
you  think? 

Answer.  My  opinion  is  that  that  was  the  key  of  the  position  at  that  time. 

Question.  Would  that  have  ended  the  matter? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  so.  There  would  have  been  no  battle  at  Stone 
Bridge,  for  we  would  have  been  in  a  position  to  have  out-flanked  them  at  Man- 
assas. Every  body  of  troops  they  threw  up  to  the  Stone  Bridge  would  have 
been  too  &r  on  their  left. 

By  Mr.  p^ooch. 

Question.  You  think  those  batteries  should  have  been  taken  before  pressing 
further  on? 

Answer.  I  think  so.  K  we  attacked  the  batteries  at  all  at  Blackburn's  Ford 
we  should  have  taken  them  and  held  them,  for  that  waB  their  centre  at  that 
time.  They  never  could  then  have  fought  the  battle  at  Stone  Bridge,  for  we 
could  have  marched  over  the  bridge  and  captoxed  every  man  there.  I  think 
that  on  Thursday  their  forces  in  those  batteries  were  light  compared  with  what 
they  were  on  Sunday.  They  saw  there  were  demonstrations  made  at  it,  and 
they  were  apparently  prepared  to  meet  them. 

ByMr.OdeU: 

Question.  Were  you  in  the  Bull  Run  fight? 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  we  remained  at  the  hill  overlooking  Blackburn's  Ford  to 
hold  those  batteries.  If  we  had  not  held  them  they  would  have  crossed  over 
there  and  cut  General  McDowell's  army  all  to  pieces. 


Washington,  D.  0.,  December  28, 1861. 
Greneral  Obqrgb  W.  Morbll  sworn  and  exammed. 
By  Mr.  Chandler: 

Question.  You  were  on  General  Patterson's  staff,  were  you  not  ? 

Answer.  I  was  on  General  Sanford's  staff,  and  with  General  Patterson  a 
short  time. 

Question.  You  were  with  Gkneral  Patterson  from  on  or  about  the  16th  to  the 
25th  of  July  ? 

Answer,  x  es,  sir ;  that  is,  during  the  march  from  Martinsburg  towards  Win- 
chester. 

Parti 
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Question.  What  was  General  Patterson's  force  at  that  time  t 

Answer.  We  estimated  it  at  from  18,000  to  20,000  men. 

Question.  Mostlj  three  months'  men  ? 

Answer.  They  were  all  three  months'  men  except  a  small  portion  of  regnla 
a  very  small  portion. 

Question.  Gfeneral  Johnston's  force  waa  at  Winchester  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  General  Patterson's  force  of  from  18,000  to  20,000  men  was  at 
Martiushnrg  1 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Can  yon  teU  on  what  day  of  the  month  General  Patterson's 
division  advanced  from  Martinsburg  towards  Winchester  1 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  we  left  Martinsburg  on  the  15th  of  Jvlj,  on  Monday 
morning. 

Question.  Advancing  towards  Winchester  ! 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  we  went  that  day  to  Banker  Hill,  a  little  over  half  way. 
We  remained  there  until  the  16th  of  July. 

Question.  What  day  of  the  week  was  that  t 

Answer.  The  16th  was  Tuesday. 

Question.  That  was  within  how  many  miles  of  Winchester  1 

Answer.  I  think  it  was  eight  or  ten  miles. 

Question.  Proceed. 

Answer.  I  think  we  lefr  the  next  morning,  the  17th,  at  3  o'clock. 

Question.  What  direction  did  you  then  take  and  where  did  you  go  t 

Answer.  We  first  received  orders  in  the  evening  to  be  ready  to  march  in  the 
morning,  without  the  line  of  march  being  indicated  to  us.  And  just  before  we 
moved  we  received  orders  to  go  to  Smithfield,  or  Midway,  as  it  is  called,  which 
is  on  the  main  turnpike  road  frt>m  Harper's  Feny  to  Wmchester. 

Question.  How  far  did  you  go  ? 

Answer.  We  went  to  Smithfield ;  and  then,  instead  of  going  to  Winchester, 
wc  made  a  retrograde  movement  to  Charles  town.  Then  we  knew  we  were  going 
to  Harper's  Ferry. 

Question.  While  you  were  at  Smithfield  you  were  threatening  Winchester  t 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  And  had  you  remained  at  Smithfield  you  still  threatened  Win- 
chester, and  would  have  held  Johnston  in  check  by  that  threatening  position  t 

Answer.  I  think  we  should. 

Question.  But  the  moment  you  turned  down  towards  Charlestown  you  ceased 
to  threaten  Winchester? 

Answer.  Entirely  so.    That  developed  the  whole  movement. 

Question.  That  left  Johnston  to  start  off  where  he  pleased  1 

Answer.'  Yes,  sir;  and  he  did  start  that  same  day. 

Question.  Can  you  tell  why  that  march  towards  Charlestown  was  made  1 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  I  cannot. 

Question.  This  place  of  Bunker  Hill,  or  this  of  Midway,  was  threatening 
Winchester? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  within  a  few  hours'  march  of  Winchester. 

Question.  According  to  the  best  information  you  could  get,  what  was  the 
force  of  Johnston  in  front  of  yon  at  Winchester  at  that  time? 

Answer.  I  suppose  he  had  a  little  over  20,000  men ;  anywhere  from  20,000 
to  25,000. 

Question.  You  suppose  your  force  was  sufficient  at  any  rate  to  hold  him  in 
check  ? 

Answer.  I  have  no  doubt  of  that.  And  even  if  we  had  fought  him  and  been 
beaten  he  would  have  been  in  no  condition  to  have  come  down  here. 
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Question.  Did  the  offioem  on  the  staff  understand,  wbea  yon  made  that  for- 
ward mevementy  that  it  was  to  threaten  and  hold  Johnston  in  that  position  1 

Answer.  He  supposed  we  were  going  to  %ht  hun  immediately. 

Question.  Was  the  spirit  of  the  troops  sucm  as  to  lead  you  to  expect  a  favor- 
ahle  result] 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  though  I  saw  but  little  of  them,  except  our  own  division. 
Four  New  York  regunents  went  up  under  Greneral  Sanford  to  reinforce  General 
Patterson.  I  was  then  on  General  Sanford's  staff.  Two  of  those  r^^ents, 
the  5th  and  12th,  were  e:tcellent  regiments.  The  other  two  were  vohmteers, 
and  one  of  them  was  an  excellent  regiment.  The  New  York  troops  were  in 
excellent  spirits  until  after  we  made  that  retrograde  movement  towards  Charles- 
town.    They  then  got  a  little  shaky  and  dissatisfied. 

By  Mr.  OdeD. 

Question.  Did  not  Oeneral  Sanford  join  these  four  regiments  with  four  or  six 
other  New  York  regiments  there  ? 

Answer.  He  had  more  than  four  regiments  there.  I  think  he  had  about 
5,000  men.    These  four  regiments  I  speak  of  went  up  with  him  from  here. 

Question.  Did  not  (General  Sanford  then,  with  these  four  raiments,  with 
another  portion  of  New  York  troops,  some  who  had  been  under  him,  but  were 
then  with  Patterson,  and  which  were  assigned  to  General  Sanford  on  his  coming 
there? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  so.  There  were  some  troops  previously  with  Pat- 
terson which  were  assigned  to  General  Sanford's  command. 

Question.  Are  you  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  General  Sanford  offered  to  fight 
Johnston  with  these  New  York  troops  alone,  if  General  Patterson  would  sup- 
port him  7 

Answer.  No,  sir.  General  Sanford  has  made  such  a  remark  to  me.  I  do  not 
know  that  he  made  the  offer  to  General  Patterson.  I  do  not  know  what  occurred 
between  General  Sanford  and  General  Patterson. 

Question.  My  recollection  is  that  General  Sanford  said  to  me  that  he  offered 
to  nght  Johnston,  in  whatever  force  he  might  be,  with  the  New  York  regiments 
he  had,  if  Patterson  would  support  him. 

Answer.   General  Sanford  was  anxious  to  go  forward,  I  know. 

By  Mr.  Chandler. 
Question.  You  understood  perfectly  well  when  you  turned  off  to  Charleslewn 
that  you  relieved  Johnston's  army  1 
Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  chairman. 
Question.   Do  you  know  that  anv  reason  was  given  for  that  movement  1 
Answer.   No,  sir.     I  never  heard  any  explanation  of  it.     We  joined  General 
Pattason  on  Wednesday  morning,  I  think,  and  moved  the  following  Monday. 

By  Mr.  Chandler. 

Question.  Were  you  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  General  Patterson  sent  to  the 
War  Department  for  still  further  re-enforcements  on  or  about  the  20th  or  21st 
of  July,  about  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Bull  Bun  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  knaw  anything  of  General  Patterson's  inteieourse 
with  the  department,  or  what  his  orders  were. 

Question.  You  were  not  absolutely  upon  his  staff? 

Answer.  Not  at  all. 

Question.  You  were  upon  Gkneral  Sanford's  staff? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  With  the  army  under  Patterson  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 
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Bj  Mr.  Johnson : 

QneBtion.  Was  it  understood  by  the  officers  of  the  division  there  that  this 
battie  of  Bull  Run  was  to  be  fought  on  any  particular  da^,  or  at  any  particular 
tnnel    . 

Answer.  We  supposed  it  was  to  be  fought  about  that  time,  but  did  not  know 
any  particular  day  for  it.  We  knew  that  it  was  threatening,  and  supposed  that 
General  Patterson's  morement  upon  Johnston  would  be  at  the  same  time,  and 
with  the  view  of  holding  him  in  check.  And  when  we  turned  off  towards 
Charlestown  I  was  under  the  impression,  without  knowing  anything  about  it, 
that  our  object  was  attained,  and  that  we  had  held  him  in  check  as  long  as  it 
was  necessary. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  Whatpreyented  your  destroying  the  railroad  Johnston  came  down  on? 
Answer.  It  was  below  Winchester.    We  would  have  had  first  to  have  beaten 
him. 

By  Mr.  Chandler : 

Question.  If  you  had  beaten  him,  then  you  could  have  done  it  T 
Answer^  Yes,  sir;  we  could  then  have  come  down  on  the  very  road  he  did.  Even 
if  we  had  fought  him  and  been  whipped,  which  I  very  much  doubt,  he  could 
not  have  come  down  here.    We  would  have  given  him  such  a  fight  that  he 
would  not  have  been  in  a  condition  to  have  come  down  to  Manassas. 

ByMr.OdeU: 

Question.  When  you  arrived  at  Charlestown  the  soldiers  were  very  much  in- 
ftiriated  against  Patterson,  were  they  not  t 

Answer.  Some  of  them  expressed  themselves  very  strongly  against  the 
movement.    It  did  not  grow  into  any  difiiculty  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Question.  Did  he  not  have  to  leave  ? 

Answer.  0 !  no,  sir.  Among  some  of  the  regiments — among  those  three  New 
York  regiments  I  spoke  of,  and  some  of  the  others — ^there  was  a  strong  feeling 
against  him  expressed ;  but  it  did  not  rise  to  anything  like  difiiculty.  One  of 
the  regiments,  the  eleventh  Indiana,  under  Colonel  Wallace,  tendered  their  ser- 
vices ten  days  after  their  time  had  expired,  so  I  was  told  at  Charlestown.  The 
first  troops  that  wanted  to  go  home  were  Pennsylvania  troops. 

By  Mr.  Chandler : 

Answer.  But  as  long  as  you  were  going  forward  towards  the  enemy  nobody 
wanted  to  go  home  t 

Answer.  Not  that  I  know  of 

Question.  All  the  dissatisfaction  among  the  troops  occurred  after  you  turned 
back? 

Answer.  The  first  I  heard  was  at  Charlestown. 

By  Mr.  Julian : 
Question.  What  reason  was  given  for  turning  down  towards  Charlestown  ? 
Answer.  I  never  heard  of  any.    The  commanding  officer  gives  his  orders, 
and  never  assigns  any  reasons. 

By  Mr.  Chandler: 

Question.  And  when  the  order  was  given  to  march  at  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning  you  supposed  you  were  to  march  on  the  enemy  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  I  supposed  so.  I  know  that  on  the  day  I  was  at  Bunker 
Hill  I  was  out  wiih  a  large  party,  clearing  out  a  side-road  leading  towards 
Winchester. 
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Washiwgton,  D.  C,  December  28,  1861. 
Greneral  Henry  W.  Slocum  Bworu  and  examinecL 
By  Mr.  Chandler: 

Question.  Were  yon  in  the  battle  of  Bull  Bonl 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  In  what  command  ? 

Answer.  I  had  a  regiment  there. 

Question.  What  regiment? 

Answer.  The  27th  New  York  re^ment. 

Question.  To  which  division  of  the  army  were  you  attached  t 

Answer.  To  General  Hunter's. 

Question.  Then  you  occupied  the  extreme  right  1 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  The  final  attack  made  by  Johnston's  reserves  was  made  upon  your 
division,  was  it  not? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  it  was. 

Question.  Will  you,  very  briefly,  and  as  concisely  as  possible,  describe  the 
position  of  your  force  at  that  time,  and  for  an  hour  and  a  half  before  the  arrival 
of  Johnston's  reserves  ? 

Answer.  I  was  wounded  at  two  o'clock,  and  taken  off  the  field,  about  the  time 
Johnston's  forces  came  on  it. 

Question.  Then  you  were  not  a  witness  to  that  attack  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  I  was  not  a  witness  to  the  final  rout  of  our  army. 

Question.  When  you  were  wounded  and  taken  off  the  field  was  it  your  bpin* 
ion  that  you  had  the  advantage  of  the  enemy  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  And  you  have  not  Reamed  anything  since  to  change  your  opinion 
of  that? 

Answer.  No,  sir.  I  supposed,  when  they  took  me  to  the  hospital,  that  the 
day  was  ours. 

By  Mr.  Johnson: 

Question.  What  did  you  understand  to  be  the  amount  of  that  last  re-enforce- 
ment of  Johnston's  ? 

Answer.  I  have  been  informed  that  it  was  about  4,000  men. 

By  Mr.  Chandler: 

Question.  Can  you  tell  me  how  far  Schenck's  brigade  was  firom  your  troops 
at  that  time? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  I  cannot  tell  where  it  was. 

Question.  All  you  know  about  was  the  action  of  Hunter's  division? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir* 

ByMr.OdeU: 

Question.  You  were  in  Hunter's  division  and  rested  at  Centreville,  did  you 
not? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Do  you  remember  why  it  was  you  rested  there  an  hour,  or  an  hour 
and  a  half,  on  Sunday  momine  ? 

Answer.  I  never  understood  that  I  understood  that  there  was  some  confu- 
sion among  the  troops  ahead  of  us.  Somebody  was  in  Aeir  way,  I  understood. 
It  was  a  very  unfortunate  resting  spell. 
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By  Mr.  Gliandler : 

Question.  But  for  that  yon  would  have  won  the  day  1 
Answer.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so. 

ByMr.Odell: 

Question.  It  changed  the  position  of  the  enemy  entirely,  did  it  nott 
Answer.  It  gave  them  this  time  to  bring  up  their  re-enforcements  and  rout 
us.  If  we  had  been  there  an  hour  sooner  we  should  have  carried  the  day.  I 
was  wounded  on  their  strongest  position.  The  place  where  I  was  wounded  was 
where  they  had  their  best  batteries  at  the  time  we  came  on  the  field ;  they  had 
retired  from  that  position,  and  left  it  entirely,  and  were  probably  a  mile  from  us. 

By  Mr.  Chandler: 

Question.  At  the  time  you  were  wounded? 
Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  And  were  in  rout — retreating? 
Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

ByMr.Odell: 

Question.  Your  regiment  was  camped  in  this  city,  in  the  open  square  baek  of 
WiUard's  Hotel,  for  some  time,  was  it  not  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  And  you  started  from  there  the  morning  of  the  advance  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  • '  . 

Question.  You  crossed  the  Long  Bridge  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  and  went  down  to  join  McDowell's  column  just  below  the 
Long  Bridge,  going  out  by  Bailey's  Cross  Roads. 

Question.  lou  rested  there  once  one  night? 

Answer.  We  rested  the  first  night  at  Anandale. 

Question.  And  proceeded  the  next  morning  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir 


Washington,  December  31,  1861. 
General  Charlbs  W.  Sanford  sworn  and  examined. 

ByMr.Odell: 

Question.  We  want  to  know  especially  your  relation  to  the  Bull  Bun  battle ; 
that  was  the  object  of  the  committee  in  sending  for  you ;  you  were  here,  were 
you  not  ? 

Answer.  I  made  a  movement  into  Virginia  on  the  24th  of  May.  I  left,  under 
the  orders  of  General  Scott,  directed  to  me,  at  2  o'clock  in  the  morning,  with 
about  11,000  men,  and  took  possession  of  Arlington  Heights  and  tfie  whole  of 
that  region,  down  to  Alexandria,  inclusive. 

Question.  What  position  did  you  then  hold? 

Answer.  I  was  called 'into  service  as  a  maior  general  of  the  State  of  New 
York  immediately  after  the  news  of  the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter,  at  the  request 
of  General  Scott,  and  with  the  sanction  of  the  governor  of  my  own  State.  I 
sent  off  as  rapidly  as  possible  all  the  troops  I  could  for  the  relief  of  Washing- 
ton. I  sent  off  in  the  first  week  from  the  city  of  New  York  about  8,000  men, 
commencing  on  the  19th  of  April ;  and  I  then  continued  engaged  in  the  organi- 
sation of  other  troops  there  until  G^eral  Scott  sent  for  me,  and  1  came  frt>m 
New  York  here  on  the  20th  of  May,  having,  in  the  meantime,  sent  off  from  my 
own  division  in  the  city  of  New  York  about  10,000  men.    When  I  arrived  here 
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General  Scott  issued  an  order  placing  me  in  command  of  all  the  troops  from  the 
State  of  New  York.  My  own  division  proper  comprises  only  the  troops  in  the 
citj  and  coanty  of  New  York  and  the  county  of  Richmond,  having  command 
of  about  10,000  unifonned  troops,  and  enrolling  about  90,000  ununifpnned  troops 
in  the  whole  district.  When  I  arrived  here,  there  being  no  general  officer  from 
my  State,  and  I  being  the  senior  major  general  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
General  Scott  issued  an  order  placing  all  the  troops  from  the  State  of  New 
York,  as  fast  as  they  arrived,  under  my  command ;  and  I  continued  in  that  com- 
mand until  I  was  sent  into  Virginia.  I  crossed  over  the  morning  of  the  24th 
of  Kay,  and  took  command  of  the  troops  ordered  into  Virginia*  That  morning 
I  proceeded  up  to  the  railroad  beyond  Ball's  Crossing,  and  cut  the  railroad  in 
two  places,  capturing  some  persons  who  came  down  on  the  railroad,  to  prevent 
their  carrying  information ;  and  from  there  I  examined  the  whole  country  all 
the  way  down  to  Alexandria.  I  remained  there  getting  additional  troops  over, 
forming  such  plans  as  I  thought  necessary  for  the  fortification  and  occupation  of 
that  region,  and  getting  readv  to  move,  as  I  proposed  to  do,  further  down  into 
Virgmia,  until  the  morning  of  the  28th  of  May,  when  the  cabinet  appointed  Gene- 
ral McDowell  to  take  command  of  a  new  department,  organized  as  the  depart- 
ment of  Virginia ;  and  General  McDoweU  being  a  junior  officer  to  me,  being 
appointed  to  that  department,  of  course  superseded  my  command  over  there.  I 
returned  to  Washington  and  resumed  my  command  of  the  New  York  troops 
there ;  they  continued  to  increase  so,  that  on  the  4th  of  July,  independent  of 
all  I  had  sent  over  to  Virginia,  I  had  still  23  regiments  of  New  York  troops  in 
the  city  of  Washington,  whidi  I  forwarded  that  day. 

On  the  29th  of  June  a  council  of  war  was  held  at  the  White  House  by  the 
President  and  his  cabinet,  and  all  the  senior  officers  on  service  here,  to  consider 
the  proprietv  of  an  attack  on  the  enemy's  lines  at  Manassas.  I  made  some  ob- 
jedions  to  the  plan  of  that  battle,  and  among  other  things — I  only  mention  this 
because  it  comes  in  with  what  I  did  afterwards — I  objected  that  no  movement 
of  that  kind  should  be  made  until  it  was  ascertained  that  Greneral  Patterson  was 
in  such  a  position  as  to  prevent  the  junction  between  General  Johnston's  army 
and  the  troops  at  Manassas;  that  that  ought  to  precede  any  advance  against  the 
enemy  at  Manassas,  if  it  was  made  at  alL 

On  the  6th  of  JTuly  I  was  sent  for  by  Grovemor  Seward,  who  informed  me 
that,  although  a  great  deal  of  dissatisfaction  had  existed  respecting  the  move- 
ments of  General  Patterson,  the  cabinet  had  decided  not  to  remove  him ;  but 
General  Scott  suggested-^o  use  Governor  Seward's 'words — that  although  Gren- 
eral Patterson  did  not  seem  to  be  disposed  to  fight,  he  was  satisfied  that  I  was 
otherwise  disposed ;  and  that  he  had  recommended  that  if  I  wonld  go  up  and 
waive  rank  to  General  Patterson,  I  being  a  senior  major  general  to  him,  General 
Patterson  would  be  glad  to  give  me  an  opportunity  to  fight  a  battle  and  have 
the  credit  of  a  victory  if  I  succeeded.  Governor  Seward  said  that  General  Scott 
was  desiroua  I  should  waive  rank  to  Patterson,  and  go  there  and  take  a  com- 
mand under  him  for  the  purpose  of  pushing  forward  the  army,  and  doing  what 
I  suggested  was  a  necessary  step  prior  to  the  battle  of  Manassas.  I  told  Gov- 
ernor Seward  that  I  would  do  anything,  if  it  was  to  serve  as  a  volunteer  in  tlje 
ranks,  to  aid  the  cause.  He  wrote  a  letter  to  General  Scott  stating  what  waa 
the  result  of  the  interview  between  us,  and  I  delivered  it  to  the  general,  and  re- 
ceived his  orders  to  go  with  such  troops  as  I  deemed  necessary  to  aid  Greneral 
Patterson,  and  to  assume  a  command  under  him. 

I  sent  off  that  night  the  19th  and  28th  New  York  regiments,  and  followed 
the  next  day  with  two  more  regiments,  the  two  best  I  had  here,  the  5th  and  12th 
New  York  city  resiments.  I  went  around  by  way  of  Harrisburg  and  Hagers- 
town,  which  was  the  only  way  then  open.  I  left  Hagerstown  a  little  before  sun- 
down, marching  all  the  night  of  the  9th  of  July  with  those  two  regiments  from 
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Hageratown  to  WOIiamsport,  and  was  tbere  by  dajliglit  the  next  morning.  The 
other  two  re^ments  arrived  there  the  day  before. 

I  reported  to  General  Patterson,  and  arranged  with  him  to  take  command  of 
a  division,  consisting  of  abont  8,000  men,  the  most  of  them  New  York  troops.* 
I  delivered  orders  from  General  Scott  to  General  Patterson,  and  nrged  a  forward 
movement  as  rapidly  as  possible.  With  the  troops  that  I  took  on  were  some 
others  that  I  had  detailed  to  General  Stone,  who  arrived  immediately  after  my 
arrival  at  Hagerstown.  General  Patterson's  army  was  increased  to  22,000  men, 
of  which  I  had  under  my  own  command  8,000,  with  two  batteries. 

We  had  some  delay  at  Martinsbnrg,  notwithstanding  the  urgency  of  our  matter; 
but  we  left  there  on  the  15th  of  July,  and  went  in  the  direction  of  Winchester. 
General  Patterson,  with  two  of  his  divisions,  went  down  on  the  Winchester 
turnpike  in  a  straight  line  firom  Martinsbnrg  towards  Winchester,  while  I  took 
the  side-roadsj  more  easterly,  so  as  to  get  into  a  direction  to  enable  me  to  flank 
Johnston,  keeping  constantly  in  commiyiication  with  Patterson  through  the  inter- 
vening country.  I  moved  down,  in  fact,  in  advance  of  his  force  until  I  arrived 
a  little  to  the  eastward  of  Bunker  Hill,  General  Patterson  holding  Bunker  Hill, 
which  was  a  little  village  in  the  lower  part  of  Berkley  countv. 

We  halted  there  on  the  afternoon  of  the  15th  of  July.  On  that  same  after- 
noon General  Patterson  came  around  with  his  staff  to  where  I  was  engaged  in 
locating  my  camp,  sending  out  pickets,  &c.  I  had  a  conversation  with  him  on 
the  subject  of  our  moving  forward.  I  was  anxious,  of  course,  to  progress  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  for  fear  this  movement  of  Johnston  might  take  place  before 
we  arrived  at  his  camp.  I  was  then  within  about  nine  miles  of  Johnston's 
fortified  camp  at  Winchester.  Patterson  was  complimenting  me  upon  the 
manner  in  which  my  regiments  were  located,  and  inquiring  about  my  pickets, 
which  I  had  informed  him  I  had  sent  down  about  three  miles  to  a  stream  below. 
I  had  driven  out  the  enemy's  skirmishers  ahead  of  ns.  They  had  some  cavahy 
there.  In  answer  to  his  compliments  about  the  comfortable  location  I  had 
m%de,  I  said,  "  Very  comfortable,  general,  when  shall  we  move  on  ? "  This 
was  in  presence  of  part  of  my  staff;  Colonel  Morell,  now  General  Morell,  was 
one,  and  Patterson's  own  staff.  They  were  mounted  and  we  were  on  foot.  He 
hesitated  a  moment  or  two,  and  then  said :  "  I  don't  know  yet  when  we  shall 
move.  And  if  I  did  I  would  not  tell  my  own  father."  I  thought  that  was 
rather  a  queer  sort  of  speech  to  make  to  mo  under  the  circumstances.  But  I 
smiled  ana  said,  **  General,  I  am  only  anxious  that  we  shall  get  forward,  that  the 
enemy  shall  not  escape  us."  He  replied,  "  There  is  no  danger  of  that.  I  will 
have  a  reconnoissance  to-morrow,  and  we  will  arrange  about  moving  at  a  very 
early  period."  He  then  took  his  leave.  The  next  day  there  was  a  reconnois- 
sance on  the  Winchester  turnpike,  about  four  or  five  miles  below  the  genpral's 
camp.  He  sent  forward  a  section  of  artillery  and  some  cavalry,  and  they 
found  a  post  and  leg  fence  across  the  Winchester  turnpike,  and  some  of  the 
enemy's  cavalry  on  the  other  side  of  it.  They  gave  tnem  a  round  of  grape. 
The  cavalry  scattered  off,  and  the  reconnoissance  returned.  That  was  the  only 
reconnoissance  I  heard  of  while  we  were  there.  My  own  pickets  went  further 
than  that.  But  it  was  understood  the  next  afternoon  that  we  were  to  march 
forward  at  daylight.  I  sent  down  Colonel  Morell  with  40  men  to  open  a  road 
down  to  the  Opequan  creek,  within  five  miles  of  the  camp  at  Winchester,  on 
the  side  roads  I  was  upon,  which  would  enable  me  in  the  course  of  three  hours  to 
eet  between  Johnston  and  the  Shenandoah  river,  and  effectually  bar  his  way  to 
Manassas.  I  had  my  ammunition  all  distributed,  and  ordered  my  men  to  have 
24  hours'  rations  in  their  haversacks,  independent  of  their  breakfast  We  were 
to  march  at  four  o'clock  the  next  morning.  I  had  this  road  to  the  Opequan 
completed  that  night.  I  had  then  with  me,  in  addition  to  my  eight  regiments, 
amounting  to  about  8,000  men  and  a  few  cavalry,  Doubledav's  heavy  United 
States  battery  of  20  and  30  pounders,  and  a  very  good  Bhode  Island  battery. 
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And  I  was  wflling  to  take  the  rok,  whether  Greneral  Pattereon  followed  me  up 
or  not,  of  placing  myself  between  Johnston  and  the  Shenandoah  riyer,  rather 
ihan  Johnston  escape.  And  at  four  o'clock  I  should  have  moved  over  that 
road  for  that  purpose,  if  I  had  had  no  farther  orders.  But  a  little  after  12 
o'clock  at  night  I  received  a  long  order  of  three  pages  from  General  Patterson, 
instructing  me  to  move  on  to  Oharlestown,  which  is  nearly  at  right  angles  to 
the  road  I  was  going  to  move  on,  and  22  miles  from  Winchester.  This  was 
after  I  had  given  my  orders  for  the  other  movement 

By  Mr.  Chandler : 

Question.  What  day  was  that? 

Answer.  It  was  at  12  o'clock  on  the  night  of  the  16th  of  July.  I  received 
that  order — ^which  was  the  first  intimation  I  had  of  any  kind  or  sort  that  we 
were  not  going  to  move  on  to  Winchester-*-*with  a  peremptory  order  to  move  at 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  Gharlestown,  which  was  nearly  at  right  angles 
to  the  position  I  was  then  occupying  in  my  route  towards  Winchester,  and 
twenty-two  miles  from  Winchester. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  And  that  left  Johnston  free  7 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  left  him  free  to  make  his  escape,  which  he  did.  (Pointing 
to  the  map.)  Here  is  Martinsburg.  After  crossing  the  Potomac  we  came  down 
to  Martinsburg  and  then  moved  from  Martinsburg  down  to  Bunker  Hill.  This 
Winchester  turnpike,  passing  down  here,  brought  General  Patterson  down  in  a 
straight  line  from  Martinsburg  to  Bunker  Hill.  I  pursued  the  side  roads  for 
the  purpose  of  flanking  Johnston,  who  was  at  Winchester,  just  below.  This  is 
the  road  (pointing  to  it  on  the  map)  leading  down  from  Bunker  Hill  to  Win- 
chester. It  is  nearly  a  straight  line  from  Martinsburg  right  down  to  Winches- 
ter. I  was  there;  my  camp  lay  right  in  here,  (pointing  to  the  place;)  and  the 
general  was  with  his  two  divisions  at  the  litUe  villi^  of  Bunker  Hill.  I 
pursued  these  cross  roads  and  had  sent  down  and  opened  this  road,  (pointing  to 
It,)  which  was  an  old  and  almost  discontinued  road,  to  a  bridge  which  was  here 
on  the  Opequan  creek.  The  distance  from  my  position  to  the  bridge  was  about 
three  and  one  half  miles.  I  advanced  a  strong  picket  of  some  two  hundred  or 
three  hundred  men  to  keep  the  enemy  from  burning  the  bridge,  and  made  the 
road  fit  for  the  artillery  to  travel  over.  I  was  then  directed,  by  this  order  I 
haye  referred  to,  instead  of  moving  in  this  direction,  which  would  have  enabled 
me  to  get  between  Johnston  and  the  Shenandoah  river,  to  move  on  this  road 
pointing  it  out)  until  I  got  upon  the  road  which  leads  from'  Winchester  to 
Gharlestown.  The  distance  between  Gharlestown  and  Winchester  was  twenty- 
two  miles,  while  the  dis^ce  from  Bunker  Hill  wds  only  nine  miles. 

Question.  In  what  direction  would  Johnston  have  had  to  move  to  get  by  yout 

Answer.  Bight  out  to  the  Shenandoah  river,  which  he  forded.  He  found 
out  from  his  cavaliy,  who  were  watching  us,  that  we  were  actually  leaving,  and 
he  started  at  one  o'clock  that  same  day  with  eight  thousand  men,  forded  the 
Shenandoah  where  it  was  so  deep  that  he  ordered  his  men  to  put  their  ^car- 
tridge boxes  on  theur  bayonets,  got  out  on  the  Leesburg  road,  and  went  down  to 
Manassas. 

ByMr.Odell: 

Question.  Now,  about  your  orders  ? 

Answer.  I  was  here,  (referring  to  the  map,)  a  little  southeast  of  Bunker  Hill, 
and  General  Patterson  was  at  Bunker  Hill.  Originally  my  arrangement  was  to 
go  down  this  way,  (pointing.)  That  was  my  own  arrangement  with  Patter- 
son's consent*  Ihat  was  part  of  the  understanding  with  which  we  started  from 
Martinsburg.    And  I  still  supposed,  up  to  12  o'clock  on  the  night  of  the  16th 
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of  July,  that  I  was  to  go  down  this  way  or  continne  wbere  I  was,  and  be  was 
to  sustain  me  if  I  got  into  a  fight.  I  had  not  the  slightest  idea  that  we  were 
going  to  retrc^rade. 

Question.  Had  jon  given  out  your  orders  t 

Answer.  My  orders  were  out  for  the  men  to  have  all  the  ammunition  dis- 
tributed, and  to  have  one  day's  provisions,  exclusive  of  breakfast,  in  their  haver- 
sacks, and  to  march  at  4  o'clock  in  the  morning.  And  Patterson  knew  that  I 
had  400  men  out  at  this  bridge,  on  the  road  I  had  opened,  yet  I  was  ordered  to 
move  at  3  o'clock  in  another  direction,  which  operated  to  let  Johnston  escape.  I 
have  never  made  these  facts  public  at  all.  I  h^ye  spoken  among  my  very  per- 
sonal friends  about  it ;  and  I  reported  immediatelv,  as  soon  as  I  got  back  here, 
to  General  Scott,  who  was  extremely  indignant  aoout  the  whole  matter.  I  did 
not  speak  of  it  as  freely  as  I  have  done,  until  this  very  strange  publication  of 
General  Patterson  the  other  day,  which  appeared  to  put  the  burden  of  the 
whole  matter  upon  General  Scott,  when,  in  fact,  it  was  all  his  own  act. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  Did  he  assign  any  reason  for  that  movement  7 

Answer.  I  was,  of  course,  very  indignant  about  it,  and  so  were  all  my  officers 
and  men,  so  much  so  that  when  subsequently,  at  Harper's  Ferry,  Patterson 
came  by  my  camp  there  was  a  universal  groan — against  all  discipline,  of  course, 
and  we  suppressed  it  as  soon  as  possible.  The  excuse  given  by  General  Pat- 
terson was  this :  that  he  had  received  intelligence  that  he  could  rely  upon,  that 
General  Johnston  had  been  re-enforced  by  20,000  men  from  Manassas,  and  was 
going  to  make  an  attack  upon  him ;  and  in  the  order  which  I  received  that 
night— a  long  order  of  three  pages — ^I  was  ordered  to  occupy  all  the  communi- 
cating roads,  turning  off  a  regiment  here,  and  two  or  three  regiments  there,  and 
a  battery  at  another  place,  to  occupy  all  ^e  roads  from  Winchester  to  the 
neighborhood  of  Charlestown,  and  all  the  cross-roads,  and  hold  them  all  that 
day,  until  General  Patterson's  whole  army  went  by  me  to  Charlestown ;  and  I 
sat  seven  hours  in  the  saddle  near  a  place  called  Smitkfield,  while  Patterson, 
with  his  whole  arpiy,  went  by  me  on  their  way  to  Oharlestown,  he  being  appre- 
hensive, as  he  said,  of  an  attack  from  Johnston's  forces. 

ByMr.OdeU: 

Question.  You  covered  his  movement? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  Now  the  statement  that  he  made,  which  came  to  me 
through  Colonel  Abercrombie,  who  was  Patterson's  brother-in-law,  and  com- 
manded one  division  in  that  army  was,  that  Johnston  had  been  re-enforced, 
and  General  Fitz-John  Porter  reported  the  same  thing  to  my  officers.  General 
Porter  was  then  the  chief  of  Patterson's  staff,  and  was  a  very  excellent  officer, 
and  an  accomplished  soldier.  They  all  had  got  this  story,  which  was  without 
the  slightest  snadow  of  foundation ;  for  there  had  not  a  single  man  arrived  at 
the  camp  since  we  had  got  fall  information  that  their  whole  force  consisted  of 
20,000  men,  of  whom  1,800  were  sick  with  the  measles.  The  story  was,  how- 
ever, that  they  had  ascertained  by  reliable  information  of  this  re-enforcement. 
Where  they  got  their  information  I  do  not  know.  None  such  reached  me,  and 
I  picked  up  deserters  and  other  persons  to  get  all  the  information  I  could ;  and 
we  since  have  learned,  as  a  matter  of  certainty,  that  Johnston's  force  never  did 
exceed  20,000  men  there.  But  the  excuse  Patterson  gave  was  that  Johnston  had 
been  re-enforced  with  20,000  men  from  Manassas,  and  was  going  to  attack  him. 
That  was  the  reason  he  gave  then  for  this  movement.  But  in  this  paper  he  has 
lately  published  he  hints  at  another  reason— another  excuse,  which  was  that  it 
was  by  order  of  (General  Scott.  Now,  I  know  that  the  peremptory  order  of 
General  Scott  to  General  Patterson,  repeated  over  and  over  again,  was  this— 
I  was  present  on  several  occasions  when  telegraphic  despatches  went  from  Gen* 
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eral  Scott  to  General  Patterson :  General  Scott's  orders  to  General  Patterson 
were  that,  if  he  were  strong  enough  he  was  to  attack  and  beat  Johnston.  But 
if  not,  then  he  was  to  place  himself  in  such  a  position  as  to  keep  Johnston  em- 
ployed and  prevent  him  from  making  a  junction  with  Beauregard  at  Manassas. 
That  was  the  repeated  direction  of  General  Scott  to  General  Patterson ;  and  it 
was  because  of  Patterson's  hesitancy,  and  his  hanging  back,  and  keeping  so  far 
beyond  the  reach  of  Johnston's  camp,  that  I  was  ordered  to  go  up  there  and  re- 
'  enforce  him,  and  assist  him  in  any  operations  necessaiy  to  effect  that  object 
The  excuse  of  General  Patterson  now  is  that  he  had  orders  from  General  Scott  to 
move  to  GharleStown.  Now,  tl^at  is  not  so.  But  this  state  of  things  existed : 
Before  the  movement  was  made  from  Martinsburg,  General  Patterson  suggested 
to  General  Scott  that  Charlestown  would  be  a  better  base  of  operations  than 
Martinsburg,  and  suggested  that  he  had  better  move  on  Charlestown,  and  from 
thence  make  his  approaches  to  Winchester;  that  it  would  be  better  to  do  that 
than  to  move  directly  to  Winchester  from  Martinsburg;  and  General  Scott 
wrote  back  to  say  that  if  he  found  that  movement  a  better  one,  he  was  at  liberty 
to  make  it.  But  General  Patterson  had  already  commenced  his  movement  on 
Winchester  direct  from  Martinsburg,  and  had  got  as  far  as  Bunker  Hill ;  so  that 
the  movement,  which  he  had  formerly  suggested,  to  Charlestown,  was  suppressed 
by  his  own  act.  But  that  is  the  pretence  now  given  in  his  published  speech  for 
making  the  movement  from  Bunker  Hill  to  Charlestown,  which  was  a  retreat, 
instead  of  the  advance  which  the  movement  to  Charlestown,  he  first  proposed  to 
Greneral  Scott  was  intended  to  be. 

By  Mr.  Gooch : 

Question.  He  was  to  go  to  Charlestown  in  order  to  get  to  Winchester ;  an4 
he  had  already  gone  where  he  was  nearer  to  Winchester  and  in  a  better  position 
to  reach  it? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  In  the  first  place  he  was  within  ten  miles  of  Winchester, 
and  on  a  direct  line  of  turnpike  from  Martinsburg  to  Winchester;  and  I  was  in 
a  position,  on  a  side  road,  which  enabled  me  to  Hank  Johnston.  Charlestown 
ifl  twenty-two  miles  from  Winchester. 

By  the  chairman: 

Question.  Was  not  that  change  of  direction  and  movement  to  Charlestown  a 
total  abandonment  of  the  object  which  you  were  pursuing? 

Answer.  Enturely  an  abandonment  of  the  main  principles  of  the  orders  he  was 
acting  under. 

Question.  And,  of  course,  an  abandonment  of  the  purpose  for  which  you  were 
there^ 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

ByMr.Odell: 

Question.  Was  it  not  your  understanding  in  leaving  here,  and  was  it  not  the 
nnderstanding,  also,  of  General  Scott,  that  your  purpose  in  going  there  was  to 
check  Johnson  with  direct  reference  to  the  movement  here? 

Answer.  Undoubtedly.  It  was  in  consequence  of  the  suggestion  made  by  mo 
at  the  council  at  the  President's  house.  And  the  cabinet  had  under  discussion 
whether  to  remove  Patterson  or  not,  because  General  Scott  was  dissatisfied  at 
his  tardy  movements,  he  not  having  got  down  to  within  anything  like  striking 
distance  of  Johnston's  camp.  But  the  Secretary  of  State  explained  to  me  that 
they  had  decided  that  it  was  not  expedient,  at  that  time,  to  remove  General 
Patterson.  And  upon  the  suggestion  of  General  Scott  they  wanted  me  to  go 
up  there  and  assist  Patterson  in  this  movement  against  Johnston,  so  as  to  carry 
out  the  point  I  had  suggested  of  first  checkmating  Johnston  before  the  move- 
ment against  Manassas  was  made  here. 
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Bj  the  chainnan: 

Question.  Yon  and  Johnston  had  abont  the  same  forces  there,  had  jou  not? 

Answer.  Patterson  and  myself  had  twenty-two  thousand  men,  while  Johnston 
had  twenty  thousand,  with  eighteen  hundred  of  them  sick. 

Question.  Would  there  have  been  any  difficulty  in  preventing  Johnston  fiom 
going  to  Manassas  ? 

Ajiswer.  None  whatever. 

By  Mr.  Chandler: 

Question.  Has  there  been  any  court-martial  on  this  subject? 

Answer.  No,  sir.  ' 

Question.  Can  you  tell  me  the  reason  why  there  has  not  been? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know,  except  this :  General  Patterson's  term  of  service- 
being  called  out  with  the  three  months'  men — expiredon  the  27th  of  July.  In 
the  meantime  I  was  compelled  to  remain  there,  and  these  facts  were  not  reported 
at  Washington  with  the  minuteness  that  I  have  stated  them  here  now.  The  result 
of  these  operations  were,  of  course,  well  known  at  Washington— -the  movement 
of  Patterson  to  Charlestown,  the  escape  of  Johnston,  and  all  that.  An  order 
came,  just  before  the  27th  of  July,  dismissing  General  Patterson  and  the  other 
three  months,  men  whose  terms  then  expired.  Among  others.  General  Patterson 
was  mentioned  as  being  honorably  discharged  from  the  service.  That  was  a 
few  days  after  this  movement,  which  took  place  on  the  morning  of  the  17th  of 
July,  and  Patterson's  term  of  service  expired  on  the,  27th  of  July.  An  order 
came  from  the  adjutant  general's  office,  the  date  of  which  I  do  not  now  recollect, 
discharging  Patterson  honorably  from  the  service.  That  superseded  the  idea  of 
a  court-martial. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  I  have  heard  it  suggested  that  he  undertook  to  excuse  this  move* 
ment  on  the  ground  that  the  time  of  many  of  his  troops  had  expired,  and  they 
revised  to  accompany  him. 

Answer.  That,  to  my  knowledge,  is  untrue.  The  time  of  none  of  them  had 
expired  when  this  movement  was  made.  All  the  troops  that  were  there  were 
in  the  highest  condition  for  the  service.  These  three  months'  men,  it  may  be 
well  to  state  to  you,  who  are  not  military  men,  were  superior  to  any  other  volun- 
teer troops  that  we  had  in  point  of  discipline.  They  were  the  disciplined  troops 
of  the  country.  The  three  months'  men  were  generally  the  organized  troops  of 
the  different  States — New  York,  Pennsylvania,  &c.  We  had,  for  instance,  from 
Patterson's  own  city,  Philadelphia,  one  of  the  finest  regiments  in  the  service, 
which,  was  turned  over  to  me,  at  their  own  request ;  and  the  most  of  my  regi- 
ments were  disciplined  and  organized  troops.  They  were  all  in  a  fine  condition, 
anxious,  zealous,  and  earnest  for  a  fight.  They  thought  they  were  going  to 
attack  Johnston's  camp  at  Winchester.  Although  I  had  suggested  to  General 
Patterson  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  that,  the  camp  being  admirably  fortified 
with  many  of  their  heavy  guns  from  Norfolk,  I  proposed  to  him  to  place  our- 
selves between  Johnston  and  the  Shenandoah,  which  would  have  con^elled  him 
to  fight  us  there  or  to  remain  in  his  camp,  either  of  which  would  have  effected 
(General  Scott's  object.  If  I  had  got  into  a  fight  it  was  very  easy  over  this 
road  I  had  just  been  opening  for  Patterson  to  have  re-enforced  me  and  come  up 
to  the  fight  in  time.  I^e  proposition  was  to  place  ourselves  between  Johnston's 
fortified  camp  and  the  Shenandoah,  where  his  fortified  camp  would  have  been 
of  no  use  to  him. 

Question.  Even  if  you  had  received  a  check  there,  it  would  have  prevented 
his  junction  with  the  forces  at  Manassas  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.    I  would  have  risked  a  battle  with  my  own  division  rather 
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than  Johnston  shonld  have  escaped.  If  he  had  attacked  me  I  could  have  taken 
a  position  where  I  conld  have  held  it,  while  Patterson  conld  have  fsillen  npon 
him  and  repulsed  him. 

ByMr.Odell: 

Question.  Had  70U  any  such  understanding  with  Patterson  ? 

Answer.  I  told  him  I  would  move  down  on  this  side  road  in  advance,  leaving 
General  Patterson  to  sustain  me  if  I  got  into  a  fight.  So,  on  the  other  hand,  S 
he  should  attack  Patterson,  I  was  near  enough  to  fall  upon  Johnston's  flank  and 
support  Patterson.  By  using  this  communication  of  mine  to  pass  Opequan 
creek — where  I  had  informed  Patterson  I  had  already  pushed  forward  my 
pickets,  200  men  in  the  day  and  400  at  night,  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  burn- 
ing the  bridge — ^it  would  have  enabled  me  to  get  between  Johnston  and  the 
Shenandoah  river.  On  the  morning  of  our  march  to  Charlestown,  Stuart's 
cavalry,  which  figured  so  vigorously  at  Bull  Run,  was  upon  my  flank  all  day. 
They  were  apparently  about  800  strong.  I  saw  them  constantly  on  my  flank 
for  a  number  of  miles.  I  could  distinguish  them  with  my  glass  with  great  ease. 
Finally,  they  came  within  about  a  mile  of  the  line  of  march  I  was  pursuing, 
and  I  sent  a  battery  around  to  head  them  off,  and  the  12th  regiment  across  the 
fields  in  double-quick  time  to  take  them  in  the  rear.  I  thought  I  had*  got  them 
hemmed  in.  But  they  broke  down  the  fences,  and  went  across  the  country  to 
Winchester,  and  I  saw  nothing  more  of  them.  They  were  then  about  8  miles 
from  Winchester,  and  must  have  got  there  in  the  course  of  a  couple  of  hours. 
That  day  at  1  o'clock — as  was  ascertained  from  those  who  saw  him  crossing 
the  Shenandoah — Johnston  started  from  Winchester  with  8,000  men,  forded  the 
Shenandoah  river,  and  got  to  Manassas  on  Friday  night ;  and  his  second  in 
command  started  the  next  day  with  all  the  rest  of  the  avaolable  troops — some- 
thing like  9,000  men,  leaving  only  the  sick,  and  a  few  to  guard  them  in  the 
camp  at  Winchester — and  they  arrived  at  the  battle-field  in  the  midst  of  the 
fight,  got  out  of  the  cars,  rushed  on  the  battle-field,  and  turned  the  scale*  I 
have  no  doubt  that  if  we  had  intercepted  Johnston,  as  we  ought  to  haV^  done, 
the  battle  of  Bull  Run  would  have  oecn  a  victory  for  us  instead  of  a  defeat. 
Johnston  was  undoubtedly  the  ablest  general  they  had  in  their  army. 

Question.  I  think  I  read  in  the  speech  that  Patterson  made  in  Philadelphia 
that  he  excused  himself  in  part  by  saying  that  he  telegraphed  to  General  Scott 
for  orders  to  move,  and  he  did  not  get  them? 

Answer.  That  is  not  so.  General  Scott  was  anxious,  and  night  after  night 
kept  telegraphing  to  Patterson  to  move  forward.  And  night  cdlfcer  night  they 
were  receiving  despatches  from  Patterson  excusing  himself,  that  he  had  not 
transportation  enough,  or  he  had  not  troops  enough,  or  something  of  that  kind. 
And  1  was  sent  up  with  re-enforcements  that  he  might  be  sure  to  have  enough ; 
with  peremptory  orders  from  Greneral  Scott  if  he  was  strong  enough  to  fight 
Johnston,  or  if  not  to  hold  him  in  check.  It  was  the  intention  to  delay  the 
battle  here  until  after  it  was  known  that  Johnston  was  checkmated. 

Question.  Did  he  receive  any  orders  to  move  back? 

Answer.  He  certainly  did  not.  I  had  a  conversation  with  General  Scott  in 
New  York,  and  he  was  very  much  surprised  to  find  on  his  return  from  Europe 
that  Patterson  should  make  such  statements  in  his  speech.  Patterson's  speech 
was  made  after  General  Scott  left  the  country,  and  I  suppose  after  Patterson 
thought  General  Scott  had  left  it  forever.  Since  (General  Scott's  return  I  have 
bad  two  conversations  with  him ;  one  since  I  received  this  simimons  from  you. 
I  supposed  it  might  have  some  reference  to  this  matter,  and -I  went  on  Sunday 
afternoon  to  see  him,  and  had  a  conversation  with  him,  and  told  him  that  I  had 
been  summoned  here  to  Washington,  and  it  probably  had  some  reference  to  this 
affidr  of  Patterson.  Gteneral  Scott  was  as  much  surprised  as  I  was  at  Patter- 
son's pretending  that  this  movement  was  made  by  his  order;  Greneral  Scott 
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hftTing  at  all  times  pressed  upon  him  simply  these  two  things :  to  attack  and 
deieat  Johnston  if  he  was'  strong  enough,  or,  if  not,  so  to  move  as  to  prevent 
Johnston  getting  to  Manassas. 

By  Mr.  Chandler  : 

Question.  You  spoke  of  a  council  of  war  beine  held  late  in  June.  What  was 
the  decision  of  that  council  as  to  the  propriety  of  delivering  a  battle  ? 

Answer.  That  council  of  war  was  to  decide  the  question  of  an  attack  upon 
Manassas.  At  that  council  Greneral  McDowell  presented  his  plan  for  an  attack 
upon  Manassas ;  and  the  question  submitted  to  the  President  and  his  cabinet  and 
the  general  officers  present  wak  as  to  the  proprietor  of  that  movement.  I  was  a 
little  peculiarly  situated  in  regard  to  the  matter,  because  I  had  been  superseded 
bj  General  McDowell,  a  much  younger  officer  than  myself.  And  yet  I  deemed 
it  my  duty  to  say  that  I  did  not  approve  of  the  movement  from  my  knowledge 
of  the  country  and  the  state  of  things.  But,  if  the  movement  was  to  be  made,  I 
objected  to  two  points  in  the  movement.  The  one  was  the  marching  14  miles 
to  win  a  battle,  which  I  considered  almost  equivalent  to  a  defeat  itself;  and 
secondly,  that  no  such  movement  should  be  made  until  it  was  ascertained  that 
Patterson  was  between  Johnston  and  Manassas.  On  a  subsequent  day  they  had 
a  meeting  of  the  cabinet  to  decide  upon  the  subject  of  Patterson's  removal, 
which  resulted  in  this  request  to  me,  to  go  up  there  and  waive  rank  to  him. 

Question.  And  in  that  subsequent  council  of  war^it  was  decided  to  deliver  the 
battle. 

Answer.  In  the  council  of  war  on  the  27th  of  June,  Greneral  McDowell  was 
authorized  to  make  his  arrangements  for  this  battle,  if  he  found  every  other 
thing  concurred  in  making  the  movement.  It  was  an  unfortunate  movement,  in 
my  opinion,  in  every  point  of  view.  In  the  first  place,  no  such  attack  should 
have  been  made  upon  Manassas  at  all,  because  other  means  of  dislodging  them 
might  have  been  attempted.  In  the  second  place,  it  was  an  unfortunate  com- 
mencement of  a  battle  to  march  14  miles  to  begin  it.  It  was  a  very  exhausting 
marclvover  such  a  countiy  as  I  knew  that  to  be,  and  it  turned  out  to  be  a  very 
great  drawback  to  the  troops. 

Question.  But  had  Patterson  not  marched  you  down  to  Gharlestown,  and  you 
had  held  Johnston  in  check,  have  you  any  doubt  of  the  favorable  result  of  that 
battle? 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  none  at  all.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  not  only  the  acqui- 
sition  of  those  8,000  troops  that  Johnston  took  down  himself,  but  those  Uiat 
came  in  fresh  on  Sunday.  And  then  they  had  the  ablest  man  in  the  confederate 
army  to  manage  that  fight,  and  it  was  done  with  great  adroitness  and  ability.  I 
have  no  doubt  at  all  that  that  battle  was  fought  chiefly  by  Johi^ston,  for  he  is  a 
superior  strategist  to  Beauregard. 

Question.  Your  conclusion,  then,  is,  as  I  understand  you,  that  the  battle  was 
properly  planned  by  General  McDowell,  and  would  have  been  a  success  had 
jTOu  atta^ed  and  whipped  Johnston;  that  McDowell  would  have  whipped 


Answer.  I  have  no  doubt  McDowell  would  have  whipped  Beauregard  had 
Johnston  been  kept  out  of  the  field ;  although  I  do  not  believe  in  the  plan  of  the 
battle. 

ByMr.Odell: 

Question.  Did  not  General  McDowell  sufier  a  great  deal  (rom  the  character  of 
the  officers  under  him?  Did  not  a  great  many  incompetent  ones  resign  immedi- 
ately after  that  battle  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  but  some  good  officers  resigned  as  well  as  incompetent 
ones 

Question.  But  the  most  of  the  resignations  were  of  incompetent  officers  1 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 
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By  Mr.  Gooch  : 
Question.  After  the  movement  from  Banker  Hill  to  Gharlestown,  did  you 
have  any  converBation  with  Greneral  Patterson  in  relation  to  the  matter ;  and  if 
so,  what  explanation  did  he  give  of  it  at  the  time  } 

Answer.  1  had  no  conversation  with  him  personally;  I  had  with  Colonel 
Abercromhie,  his  brother-in-law  and  one  of  his  leading  advisers.  I  was  very 
much  annoyed  to  see  that  the  whole  object  of  my  going  there  was  frustratea, 
and  I  sought  no  interview  with  General  Patterson.  But  Colonel  Abercrombie* 
understanding  how  much  I  was  dissatisfied,  came  to  me  on  purpose  to  explain 
the  reason  of  this  movement. 

Question,  probably  sent  by  Patterson  i 

Answer.  F^bably  sent  by  Patterson.  The  explanation  he  made  was  that 
they  had  reliable  information  that  Johnston  was  re-enforced  with  20,000  men 
from  Manassas,  and  was  going  to  attack  ffd  destroy  Patterson's  army.  Now, 
in  the  first  place,  he  comd  not  have  done  it  if  he  had  had  the  20,000  men, 
because  the  country  there  was  such  that  we  could  have  resisted  him.  But  I 
knew  it  to  be  untrue,  and  I  think  General  Patterson  knew  it  to  be  untrue. 
There  had  been  a  company  of  120  men  from  the  vicinity  of  Martinsburg  pressed 
into  the  service  of  the  rebels.  I  say  this,  because  I  saw  the  orders..  They 
were  brought  to  me  by  one  of  my  pickets.  The  orders  had  been  issued  to  the 
commanding  officers  to  force  these  men  out.  They  were  forced  out  and  went  to 
Harper's  Ferry,  and  were  there  at  the  time  of  its  occupation  by  the  rebels.  Of 
these  men,  all  but  forty  deserted  on  the  march  from  Harper's  Ferry  to  Win- 
chester, or  while  at  Winchester.  We  had  a  great  many  of  them  in  and  about 
Winchester  while  we  were  there.  And  all  the  information  from,  those  men,  as 
well  as  firom  others  coming  in  from  time  to  time  to  our  camp,  satisfied  General 
Patterson  and  satisfied  me  perfectly  that  Johnston's  whole  numbers  could  not 
exceed  20,000  men;  and  after  we  got  to  Bunker  HiU,  still  some  of  these 
Martinsburg  deserters  camt  in  repeating  the  same  information.  This  was  down 
to  the  very  night  before  wt  moved  that  these  men  repeated  the  story  that  the 
numbers  in  the  whole  camp  at  Winchester  did  not  exceed  20,000,  an4  they 
generally  estimated  them  from  18,000  to  19,000,  and  up  to  the  evening  of  the 
day,  when  we  marched  the  next  morning  at  three  o'clock,  all  the  information 
concurred  in  that  same  statement,  and  we  kno^  now  that  it  was  so,  and  that 
Johnston  did  not  receive  any  re-enforcements. 

Question.  Then  at  that  time  Greneral  Patterson  relied  for  his  vindication  of 
his  conduct  in  not  going  forward  upon  the  fact  that  he  had  heard,  or  pretended 
that  he  had  heard,  that  Johnston  was  re-enforced  by  20,000  men,  and  was  to 
attack  him  1 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  that  was  the  vindication  set  up  for  him  by  his  brother-in- 
law,  Colonel  Abercrombie,  and,  as  I  understood,  by  Colonel  Porter,  the  chief  of 
his  staff. 

Question.  Did  General  Patterson  know  at  that  time  that  it  was  the  intention 
of  General  McDowell  to  attack  l^lanassas  ? 

Answer.  Certainly  he  did.     I  carried  him  that  infoiination. 
Question.  On  what  day  did  you  suppose  that  attack  was  to  be  made  ? 
Answer.  I  sunposed  that,  in  pursuance  to  the  suggestion  I  had  made,  they 
were  waiting  to  hear  from  us  that  we  were  in  position  to  prevent  Johnston  from 
joining  Beauregard,  and  that  that  was  the  only  cause  of  delay  in  making  the 
attack.     I  expected  that  attack  to  be  made  the  instant  we  satisfied  them  that 
we  were  in  position.    I  did  not  believe,  from  the  communication  made  to  me  by 
Governor  Seward,  and  the  reason  for  sending  me  up  there,  I  did  not  suppose 
that  General  McDowell  would  make  a  movement  until  we  had  got  into  position 
to  prevent  Johnston  from  joining  Beaoreeard.    I  went  up  there  with  the  opinion 
)iat  the  attack  would  be  made  upon  Manassas  the  moment  it  was  ascertained. 
\xat  we  were  in  a  position  to  keep  Johnston  occupied. 
t 
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Question.  And  when  70a  communicated  that  fact  to  the  authoritieB  at  Wash- 
ington, then  Greneral  McDowell  would  make  the  attack  and  not  until  then,  and 
Patterson  knew  that  ? 

Answer.  He  was  so  informed  by  me,  and  was  so  informed  bj  a  written  com- 
munication from  Greneral  Scott. 

Question.  Did  70U  know  that  the  army  here  was  making  a  forward  move- 
ment 1 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  we  knew  they  were  prepared  to  make  that  movement  the 
instant  it  was  certain  that  Johnston  could  not  move  on  them.  80  that  when 
this  movement  on  CharlestoWn  was  made  I  thought  it  a  direct  dereliction  of 
duty.  Our  movement  was  made  on  the  morning  of  the  17th,  and  that  same  day 
at  one  o'clock  Johnston  crossed  the  Shenandoah  river  where  I  expected  to  have 
intercepted  him. 

Question.  Our  troops  moved  for^u-d  frpm  the  Potomac  here  on  the  16th  of 
July,  I  believe? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  the  day  before  we  commenced  the  march  to  Charlestown. 

Question.  How  soon  was  General  Scott  or  the  authorities  here  at  Washington 
advised  of  the  movement  on  Charlestdwn  ?  Do  you  know  when  that  knowledge 
reached  them  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know.  There  was  a  communication  constantly  between 
Greneral  Patterson  and  General  Scott,  but  they  had  to  send  some  distance  in 
order  to  reach  the  telegraph. 

Question.  In  how  short  a  time  could  General  Patterson  have  communicated 
to  General  Scott  the  fact  that  he  had  moved  on  to  Charlestown  ? 

Answer.  He  could  have  communicated  in  twenty* four  hours,  by  sending  an 
express  to  the  telegraph  station  on  the  other  side  of  the  Potomac. 

Question.  And  that  fact  could  have  been  known  here  three  days  before  the 
battle  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  There  is  a  gentlenian  here  in  Washington — ^Colonel  Town- 
send,  now,  I  believe,  in  the  adjutant  general's  office — who  was  the  chief  of 
Greneral  Scott's  staff  at  that  time,  and  who  knows  all  about  the  orders  at  that 
time.  He  has  possession  of  all  the  communications  that  passed,  so  General 
Scott  told  me  on  Sunday  last — all  that  passed  between  General  Scott  and 
General  Patterson  in  relation  to  this  matter ;  and  I  am  authorized  to  say  to  him, 
and  I  shall  make  it  my  business  to-day  to  say  to  him  from  General  Scott,  that 
the  general  is  anxious  that  they  should  be  known.  General  Scott,  being  now 
aware  of  Greneral  Patterson's  statements,  is  willing  that  these  facts  should  be 
known.  I  state  this  myself  in  vindication  of  General  Scott,  because  I  was 
present  night  after  night  when  these  communications  were  going  on  between 
General  Scott  and  General  Patteraon,  urging  Patterson  forward  before  I  went 
up  there  to  join  him. 

ByMr.Odell: 

Question.  Do  yon  know  of  your  own  knowledge  that  it  was  a  subject  of  dis- 
cussion in  the  cabinet  councils— the  inefficiency  of  General  Patterson  and  the 
propriety  of  his  removal  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  tliat  his  inefficiency  was  the  subject  of  discussion ; 
but  the  great  delays  he  made  in  his  movements  in  that  part  of  Virginia  were 
the  subject  of  discussion. 

By  Mr.  Gooch : 
Question.  That  was  something  they  could  not  underatand  1 
Answer.  Something  that  they  could  not  understand  the  reason  for.    At  one 
time  he  wanted  more  artillery;  another  time  he  wanted  more  means  of  trans- 
portation ;  and  his  movements  were  altogether  so  slow  that  it  created  a  great 
deal  of  uneasiness  here.    Of  coarse,  being  second  in  command,  I  made  no  com 
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TDunication  to  the  department  here  in  relation  to  our  movements  up  there  until 
my  return  to  this  city.  I  had  no  right  to  do  so  before  I  came  back  here ;  and  I 
must  say  that  it  appeared  very  strange  to  me  that  so  important  a  change  in  our 
movements  there  should  have  been  made  without  my  oeing  consulted  at  all 
upon  the  subject.  But  General  Patterson  chose  to  consult  only  his  own  staff, 
but  none  of  the  officers  under  his  command. 

By  the  chairman : 
Question.  You  are  an  officer  who  has  reflected  a  great  deal  on  the  condition 
of  things  here,  and  know  the  ground  and  the  condition  of  affairs  well.  Now, 
-we  womd  like  to  have  your  opinion  as  to  whether  it  would  be  proper  for  the 
army  at  this  time  of  the  year,  and  under  all  the  circumstances,  to  make  an 
advance  or  not,  or  whether  it  shall  act  on  the  defensive  until  the  spring  opens. 

Answer.  Perhaps  I  am  not  qualified  at  ^is  moment  to  judge  of  that,  because 
I  am  not  informed  as  to  the  strength  and  position  of  the  enemy  at  the  present 
time  on  the  other  side  of  the  Potomac.  But  no  matter  what  ^eir  strength  is,  I 
would  make  certain  movements  which  would  materially  affect  the  condition  of 
the  enemy,  and  perhaps  lead  to  more  serious  operations.  In  the  first  place  I 
have  been  very  much  annoyed  and  chagrined  at  the  retreat  of  that  part  of  our 
army  that  was  occupying  that  portion  of  upper  Virginia.  They  should  never 
have  left  Harper's  Ferry.  It  was  one  of  the  causes  of  my  asking  to  be  recalled 
to  Washington.  When  Patterson  was  superseded,  and  General  Banks  came 
there,  I  sent  a  communication  requesting  to  be  recalled  to  Washington.  I  was 
not  willing  to  serve  under  a  general  so  much  my  junior  as  Greneral  Banks  was, 
who  was,  at  that  time,  entirely  without  any  military  knowledge  at  all,  and  be- 
cause General  Banks's  first  operations  were  to  retreat  out  of  Virginia,  which  I 
thought  he  ought  not  to  do.  The  whole  of  the  enemy  at  that  time  there  was 
some  thousand  cavalry  marauding  around  the  country,  while  we  had  12,000 
men.  But  General  Banks  retreated  out  of  Vir^nia,  though  I  knew  that  (Gene- 
ral Scott  could  and  would  send  forward  re-enforcements  there  to  enable  us  to 
move  forward ;  and  I  think  we  should  now  undertake  movements  to  occupy 
that  part  of  Virginia,  and  effectually  clear  the  route  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
road.  One  consequence  of  our  abandoning  that  part  of  Virginia,  was  their  re- 
occupying  the  whole  line  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  through  that  coun- 
try, and  die  removal  of  a  large  quantity  of  iron  to  enable  them  to  make  good 
their  connexions  between  Winchester  and  Manassas.  That  would  have  been 
all  avoided  if  we  had  continued  to  occupy  it.  But,  unfortunately,  though  a 
▼ery  excellent  statesman  and  a  man  of  talent.  General  Banks  came  there 
entirely  a  new  man  in  his  military  duties,  instead  of  there  being  some  man  of 
military  experience  sent  there ;  and  that  part  of  the  service  has,  consequently, 
been  paralyzed. 

Question.  You  would  occupy  Winchester  and  take  possession  of  that  railroad  ? 

Answer.  I  would  send  troops,  now,  to  occupy  the  whole  of  that  upper  part 

of  Virginia,  and  Leesburg  and  Winchester,  take  possession  of  that  turnpike,  and 

effecttmlly  clear  the  whole  of  that  part  of  Virginia  through  which  the  Baltimore 

and  Ohio  railroad  runs. 

Question.  Would  not  that  bring  on  a  general  battle  ? 

Answer.  If  it  did  we  would  beat  them  effectually,  because,  to  make  a  move- 
ment for  a  battle  there,  they  would  weaken  their  strength  so  much  at  Manassas 
as  to  make  it  impossible  to  maintain  their  lines  before  our  large  force  opposite 
them  here.  In  making  such  a  movement  as  that  which  I  should  contemplate 
from  the  vicinity  of  Harper's  Ferry  and  Point  of  R^cks,  unquestionably  we 
would  be  upon  the  ^i  vive  here  to  see  what  movements  were  made  by  the 
enemy  to  meet  our  movements  there.  And  that  part  of  Vh^nia  should  be  occu- 
pied, at  all  hazards,  for  another  reason.  There  is  a  very  large  body  of  Union 
men  in  that  part  of  Virginia.  I  discovered  that  while  I  was  there  and  if  we 
Partii— -5  ' 
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had  continued  in  possession  of  that  part  of  Virginia,  the  whole  of  that  part  of 
the  State  would  have  been  loyal  this  day,  although  there  were  a  great  many 
secessionists  there.  I  was  there  within  pistol-shot  of  the  residence  of  Faulkner, 
and  such  men  as  he — ^leading  secessionists.  But  a  large  portion  of  the  inhabi- 
tants— ^pretty  much  all  the  people  that  remained  at  Martinsburg — were  loyal, 
and  when  we  went  there  they  hailed  us  with  acclamations  and  were  glad  to  see 
UB.  I  had  invitations  from  all  the  leading  people  to  come  and  dine  and  sup  with 
them.  They  were  well  disposed  towards  us,  and  indignant  at  the  immense 
injury  done  by  the  enemy  to  their  property  throughout  all  that  part  of  the 
country. 

Question.  What,  in  your  judgment,  would  be  the  effect  of  our  taking  poeses- 
sion  of  Winchester  and  that  valley  1 

Answer.  To  cut  off,  effectually,  all  the  supplies  they  now  get  from  the  valley 
of  the  Shenandoah. 

Question.  Where  would  they  get  their  supplies  then  ] 

Answer.  They  undoubtedly  are  receiving  some  supplies  irom  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Richmond,  and  I  uncierstaud  that  cattle  are  sent  up  to  them  all  the  way 
from  Louisiana,  even;  but  they  derive  a  very  large  portion  of  their  supplies  fix^m 
the  upper  part  of  Virginia — ^from  that  valley,  which  is  a  rich  one.  I  think  the 
whole  valley  of  the  Shenandoah  is  as  rich  as  the  Genesee  valley. 

Question.  Then,  if  we  move  a  very  strong  force  up  towards  Winchester,  you 
think  they  would  not  come  out  and  give  us  a  general  battle,  with  all  their  force^ 
here  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  and  we  must  make  that  movement  so  strong  as  to  drive  all 
their  present  foi*ce  there  before  us,  and  watch  their  movements  in  this  quarter, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  checkmate  them  if  they  undertake  to  make  any  important 
movement  from  here.  General  Banks's  division  could  be  increased  so  as  to 
sweep  that  country  with  the  utmost  ease. 

By  Mr.  Gooch : 

Question.  You  mean  that  our  whole  nght  wing  should  be  thrown  across  the 
river  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Did  you  infer  from  what  has  transpired  in  relation  to  the  movement 
at  Ball's  Bluff  that  such  was  the  intention  at  tnat  time  1 

Answer.  I  supposed  at  that  time — not  from  any  knowledge  upon  the  subject, 
but  from  watching  the  operations  that  were  going  on — ^that  when  our  folks 
crossed  at  Ball's  Bluff  the  residue  of  General  Banks's  army  was  going  down  to 
Lees  burg  from  the  other  direction,  and  that  General  Stone  was  ordered  to  cross 
there  to  support  that  movement.  I  could  not  see  any  other  explanation  of  that 
movement.  I  am  judging  now  only  from  what  I  see  in  the  papers.  I  supposed 
that  that  movement  was  only  a  portion  of  just  such  a  movement  as  I  am  now 
suggesting — that  is,  for  General  Banks  to  move  across  at  Point  of  Rocks  and  so 
on  down  to  Leesburg,  and  General  Stone  to  meet  General  Banks  at  Leesburg. 
Where  the  fault  is  1  do  not  know.  General  Stone  I  know  to  be  a  good  soldier 
and  a  capital  officer.  He  was  under  me  for  some  length  of  time,  and  I  urged, 
when  I  left  for  New  York,  that  he  should  be  put  in  command  of  our  force  along 
the  Potomac;  and  I  cannot  imagine  that  General  Stone  made  that  movement 
unless  he  expected  to  be  sustained  by  finding  General  Banks  at  Leesburg  when 
he  got  there.  Whether  General  Banks  had  such  orders  or  not,  of  course  I  do 
not  know. 
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Washingto*n,  January  3,  1862^ 
Major  Abnbr  Doubleday  called  and  examined. 
By  the  chaii-man : 

Question.  What  is  your  position  in  the  army,  your  rank,  &c.] 

Answer.  I  am  a  major  of  the  1 7th  infantry,  one  of  the  new  regiments  ttat 
lias  not  yet  been  raised.     I  was  promoted  from  the  1  st  artillery. 

Question.  Were  you  in  Fort  Sumter  with  the  then  Major  Anderson  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  I  wish  to  direct  your  attention  to  the  time  that  you  joined  General 
Patterson.  Will  you  please  state  how  long  you  were  with  him,  and  what  took 
place  there  ?     State  it  in  your  own  wi^y. 

Answer.  I  started  from  New  York  harbor,  and  went  to"  Chambersburg 
shortly  after  General  Patterson  went  there.  I  suppose  we  were  there  a  week  or 
ton  days. 

ByMr.Odell:  . 

Question.  What  force  did  you  take  with  you? 

Answer.  I  took  two  companies  of  artillery  without  their  guns,  armed  only  as 
infantry. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  And  joined  General  Patterson  at  Chambersburg  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  and  he  placed  me  in  command  of  two  more  companies. 
Captain  Dodge's  company  of  regulars  were  ordered  to  join  me,  and  McMullin'a 
company  of  Philadelphia  detectives  yere  placed  under  my  command  also.  We 
inarched  from  Ghambersbui^  to  Hagerstown,  and  from  there  to  Williamsport. 
We  remained  at  Williamsport,  I  think,  from  two  to  three  weeks.  I  was,  during 
that  time,  ordered  back  to  Washington  with  my  command.  I  should  state,  first, 
that  they  sent  for  some  heavy  guns  for  me.  They  concluded  they  would  send 
siege  artillery  to  break  down  some  of  the  intrenchments  of  the  enemy,  and  they 
directed  me  to  send  an  officer  to  New  York  for  a  heavy  battery;  and  just  before 
the  battery  joined  me — when  it  was  on  its  way,  say  at  Harrisburg — I  was  or- 
dered to  proceed  without  delay  to  Washington  with  my  command.  I  got  as 
fiir  as  Little  York,  near  Baltimore,  when  I  received  a  despatch  directing  me  to 
retuni  with  all  possible  haste  and  to  mount  the  guns  for  action.  This  was  while 
the  army  of  General  Patterson  was  lying  at  Hagerstown.  I  hired  special  traina 
and  returned  and  resumed  my  encampment.  When  I  got  again  to  Hagerstown, 
I  found  that  it  was  a  false  alarm.  Shortly  afterwards  we  marched  to  Williams- 
port, where  our  heavy  guns  were  put  in  position  on  a  high  hill  to  command  the 
ford.  In  the  meantime,  while  I  was  absent,  the  troops  had  crossed  into  Vir- 
ginia, had  proceeded  a  few  miles,  and  then  been  ordered  precipitately  to  retuni 
to  Williamsport.  We  entered  Virginia  a  second  time,  by  order  of  General 
Scott,  I  think,  and  marched  to  Martinsburg.  Our  advance  encountered  the 
enemy  at  a  place  called  Falling  Waters,  or  Hoge's  Run.  A  smart  little  action 
took  place  there,  resulting  in  the  success  of  oiu:  troops. 

ByMr.OdeU: 

Question.  Just  there.   How  did  our  troops  behave  themselves  in  that  action  ? 

Answer.  They  behaved  very  well,  bo  far  as  I  could  see.  I  heard  no  charges 
made  against  them  of  misbehavior  at  that  place. 

The  enemy  retreated  before  us  and  encamped  outside  of  Martinsburg,  and  we 
followed  and  took  possession  of  Martinsburg.  We  remained  there,  it  seems  to 
me,  some  ten  days.  During  this  time  it  was  reported  that  the  enemy  were  in 
line  of  battle,  seven  miles  from  us,  with  a  force  nearly  equal  to  our  own.  It 
was  reported  to  us  that  they  had  2,000  less  than  we  had. 
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Question.  At  what  point  were  they  1 

Answer.  Seven  miles  from  us  on  the  road  to  Winchester ;  I  think  it  was  in 
front  of  Dorcasville.  They  remained  there,  I  think,  three  or  four  days — ^it  was 
so  reported  to  me ;  referred  to  by  our  staff  officers,  6ce.  I  think  it  had  then 
been  determined  to  make  a  depot  at  Martinsburg,  and  the  orders  had  been  given 
to  that  effect ;  but  the  orders  were  countermanded,  and  the  army  ordered  to  ad- 
vance, some  six  days  after  the  enemy  had  fallen  back  towards  Winchester.  In 
the  interim  I  was  ordered  to  send  two  guns  back  to  Williamsport  to  guard  the 
ford  there  in  case  of  retreat  or  disaster.  But  the  guns  were  ordered  to  return 
again,  after  they  had  been  about  an  hour  in  position.  When  we  advanced  it  was 
determined  not  to  have  a  depot  at  Martinsburg,  but  to  break  it  up  and  send  the 
stores  back  to  Williamsport,  and  around  by  the  canal  to  Harper's  Ferry. 
We  advanced  to  a  place  called  Bunker  Hill,  about  half-way  to  Winchester,  I 
think;  We  stayed  there  for  a  day-^perhaps  two  days,  I  have  forgotten  which — 
and  then  we  retrograded  to  Gharlestown,  some  seven  miles,  I  think,  from  Har- 
per's Ferry. 

'  By  the  chairman : 

Question.  What  number  of  troops  had  you,  and  what  number  had  the  enemy 
while  you  were  at  Bunker  Hill,  before  you  went  to  Charlestown  ? 

Answer.  Well,  I  thought  we  had  about  20,000.  They  did  not  give  their 
numbers  to  me;  the  information  all  goes  to  the  general,  and  the  exact 
number  of  troops  we  have  is  not  always  known.  But  I  heard  them  estimated 
at  20,000. 

Question.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  troops  at  that  time  ? 

Answer.  They  seemed  as  eager  for  action  as  men  could  be ;  excited  in  the 
highest  degree  at  the  idea  of  getting  a  fight. 

Question.  Where  were  the  enemy  at  the  time  you  were  at  Bunker  Hill  ? 

Answer.  It  was  reported  that  they  had  fallen  back  to  a  place  called  Steven- 
son's Station,  on  the  railroad,  four  miles  ftom  Winchester,  and  that  they  had 
fortified  Winchester. 

Question.  How  far  was  this  Bunker  Hill  from  Winchester  1 

Answer.  I  think  it  is  about  fifteen  miles ;  from  twelve  to  fifteen  miles. 

Question.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  force  of  the  enemy ;  what  were 
their  numbers  and  strength  1 

Answer.  We  had  various  reports  of  them.  The  enemy  were  reported  to  have 
had  some  irregular  levies  in  Winchester ;  to  have  sent  and  obtained  some  raw 
militia,  badly  armed,  and  almost  all  new  men ;  so  I  understood.  Most  of  oar 
men  were  full  of  enthusiasm  when  we  turned  back  to  Gharlestown,  for  they 
thought  all  the  time  that  we  were  marching,  that  we  were  going  to  Winchester. 

Question.  Were  you  with  General  Sanford  1 

Answer.  I  was  not  under  his  command,  but  I  saw  a  great  deal  of  him.     He 
was  with  us. 
*  Question.  He  commanded  the  left  of  your  army  at  that  time,  did  he  not  ? 

Answer.  Tes,  sir ;  I  think  he  did.     Bat  I  do  not  know  certain  about  that. 

Question.  Did  he  cut  a  road  from  this  Bunker  Hill,  or  near  there,  down  some 
three  or  four  miles  to  a  creek  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  remember  of  his  domg  that.  There  was  an  old  road  there. 
We  marched  along  an  old  road. 

Question.  He  repaired  it  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  he  repaired  it,  I  imagine. 

Question.  Was  this  before  the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  as  it  is  called  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  How  long  before,  as  near  as  you  can  recollect  ? 

Answer.  But  two  or  three  days  before.  I  think  the  enemy  was  said  to  have 
eft  Winchester  the  moment  their  scouts  told  them  we  had  retrograded. 
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Question.  Greneral  Johnston  was  commanding  the  army  before  yon  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  What  was  the  purpose  of  General  Patterson  there  ?  What  were 
the  orders  to  him,  or  do  you  know  ? 

Answer.  I  did  not  know  what  his  object  was.  At  one  time,  I  suppose,  it 
was  to  defend  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad. 

Question.  Did  you  know  at  the  time  that  he  was  acting  in  concert  with  Gen- 
eral McDowell ;  he  to  prevent  Johnston's  going  down  to  Manassas  while  Mc- 
Dowell was  to  encounter  the  enemy  there  ? 

Answer.  I  did  not  know  it  at  the  time.  But  I  was  satisfied,  on  hearing  that 
the  enemy  had  gone  in  that  direction,  that  they  were  going  to  Manassas.  When 
we  were  going  to  Gharlestown  it  seemed  to  be  the  impression  of  our  generals 
that  the  enemy  was  coming  in  our  rear. 

Question.  Can  you  tell  any  object  Greneral  Patterson  had,  or  intended  to  ac- 
complish, by  going  to  Gharlestown  at  that  time  ? 

Aiiswer.  Well,  I  do  not  know.  I  was  not  called  into  his  council  of  war.  I 
do  not  know  what  his  object  was. 

Question.  I  will  ask  you  if  he,  in  your  judgment,  had  the  power,  while  at 
Bunker  Hill,  to  pursue,  encounter,  and  prevent  Johnston  from  getting  down  to 
Manassas  on  that  railroad,  judging  from  the  position  that  each  occupied  there  1 

Answer.  I  should  think  that  his  light  troops  could  have  engaged  him.  But 
I  believe  there  was  a  difference  of  some  twelve,  miles  between  them;  and  if 
Johnston  had  made  a  rush  quickly,  General  Patterson  might  not  have  been  able 
to  stop  him. 

By  Mr.  Odell : 

Question.  To  have  overtaken  him  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Do  you  mean  that  if  (General  Johnston  had  started  off  for  Manassas 
quickly.  General  Patterson  might  not  have  been  able  to  overtake  him? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  what  I  meant.  There  were  twelve  miles  between 
them. 

Question.  He  might  have  reached  Manassas  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  Do  you  recollect  the  orders  of  General  Patterson  while  waiting  at 
Bunker  Hill  that  night  1 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  but  I  thought  that  if  we  had  had  the  time  that  we  waited 
at  Williamsport  and  Martinsburg  we  might  have  done  very  well. 

Question.  I  will  put  a  hypothetical  case :  Had  General  Patterson  received 
orders  to  engage  Johnston,  and  prevent  his  going  down  on  that  road,  could  }ie 
have  accomplished  it  if  he  haa  directed  his  energies  to  accomplishing  that 
purpose? 

Answer.  [Looking  at  the  map.]  I  think  I  have  got  the  distance  between 
the  two  armies  too  far.  I  think  he  could  have  done  that.  I  think  if  there  had 
been  a  desire  to  do  it,  it  could  have  been  done. 

Question.  In  turning  off  from  Bunker  Hill  to  Gharlestown  he  must  have  aban- 
doned the  idea  of  intercepting  Johnston  1 

Answer.  Of  course. 

Question.  And  left  him  a  free  passage  to  go  down  to  Manassas? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  That  must  have  been  known  to  the  commanding  general,  of  course? 

Answer.  Of  course. 

Question.  Did  you  hear  any  reason  given  why  that  was  not  done ;  such  as 
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that  the  time  of  the  troops  were  out,  and  they  would  not  consent  to  remain  and 
encounter  Johnston  ? 

Answer.  I  heard  that  their  time  was  out,  and  that  he  could  not  induce  them 
to  stay  unless  he  could  assure  them  that  he  would  attack  the  enemy. 
By  Mr.  Odell : 

Questioni  They  would  stay  for  a  fight? 

Answer.  They  would  stey  if  he  would  guarantee  them  a  fight. 
By  the  chairman : 

Question.  They  did  not  object  that  their  time  was  out  to  prevent  a  fight  1 

Answer.  He  wanted  them  to  stay,  whether  or  no.  But  tney  were  indignant 
about  it,  and  did  not  feel  like  remainnig  there  without  a  fight. 

Question.  Were  there  complaints  among  the  troops  that  General  Patterson 
had  turned  off,  so  as  not  to  engage  the  enemy  1  * 

Answer.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  surprise.  But  I  was  so  busy  with  my 
own  command  that  I  did  notice  that  much.  It  had  been  supposed  that  Har- 
per's Ferry  was  a  much  better  base  of  operations  than  Williamsport.  It  is  nearer 
to  Winchester,  and  nearer  to  our  forces.  It  would  have  been  a  better  point  in 
every  respect  for  us  to  occupy  and  move  from.  But  in  occupying  it  we  found 
one  objection,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  retreat  from  it.  There  is  but  a  lit- 
tle pathway  along  the  canal,  and  one  wagon  could  block  an  army. 

By  Mr.  Oooch : 

Question.  You  say  that  Johnston  might  perhaps  lave  moved  down  towards 
Manassas  so  rapidly  that  Patterson  would  not  have  overtaken  him.  Suppose 
that  he  had  done  so,  and  Patterson  had  followed  him  down  to  Manassas,  what 
would  have  been  the  effect  upon  the  enemy  ? 

Answer.  Johnston  would  have  gone  by  rail.  General  Patterson  might  have 
come  up  with  him  at  the  cars  before  they  got  their  men  and  the  munitions  of 
war  with  him  all  on  board. 

Question.  Were  you  not  sufficiently  near  him  .to  have  intercepted  him  and 
engage  him  before  he  could  have  sent  off  his  forces  by  rail  1 

Answer.  I  should  think  that  by  a  forced  march  we  could  have  done  it. 

Question.  What  is  the  distance  from  Winchester  to  Manassas  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know.  They  marched  by  the  Millwood  road,  and  got  on 
the  cars  at  Oak  Hill.  That  would  seem  to  be  about  twenty-four  miles.from 
Winchester.  Our  movements  indicated  that  we  did  not  seem  to  know  what 
Johnston  had  gone  for.  We  were  taking  precautions  to  prevent  him  attacking 
us  at  Charlestown,  where  we  had  retrograded.  It  was  supposed  he  was  going 
in  behind  the  mountain  chain,  and  get  in  behind  us  there.  I  think  an  officer, 
one  of  the  general's  engineers,  remarked  that — ^gave  that  impression  to  me ;  in- 
dicating by  our  measures  of  self-defence  against  Johnston  that  the  general  did 
not*know  what  his  object  was  in  going  to  the  railroad. 

By  the  chairman : 
Question.  Was  it  believed  in  the  army  that  Johnston's  forces  were  superior  to 

those  of  Patterson  ? 

Answer.  Up  to  the  time  he  occupied  Winchester  it  was  thought  they  were 
inferior.     At  that  time  it  was  said  he  had  rallied  some  militia. 

Question.  That  would  not  tend  to  strengthen  him  much,  would  it? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  I  think  not.  It  was  represented  that  they  were  nearly  all 
Union  men.  Berkley  county  gave  some  eight  hundred  majority  for  Union, 
even  under  secession  bayonets. 

By  Mr.  Odell : 

Question.  Did  you  hear  anything  about  the  condition  of  Johnston's  army  ? 
Answer    Spies  came  in  occasionally.      It  was  stated  that  he  had  fortified 
Winchester. 
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£7  the  choirmau : 

Question.  If  Patterson  had  received  orders  to  encounter  Johnston,  and  pre- 
vent him  going  to  Manassas  on  the  day  of  the  battle  there,  could  he,  in  your 
judgment,  have  prevented  his  going  down  there? 

Answer.  Well,  I  think  it  is  a  little  doubtful.  The  enemy  had  a  larger  force 
of  cavali^  than  we  had.  We  could  only  have  overtaken  him  with  cavalry,  with 
the  start  he  had.  If  he  had  twelve  miles  the  start  he  could  have  kept  that 
much  in  advance.  The  only  way  to  have  (compromised  that  was  to  have  en- 
-countered  him  with  our  light  troops  and  kept  him  engaged  until  the  rest  of  our 
forces  came  up. 

By  Mr.  Odell: 

Question.  You  have  corrected  that  statement,  have  you  not,  about  the  twelve 
miles  distance? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  he  was  nearer  than  twelve  miles  if  he  was  at  Stevenson's 
Station.  He  was  about  eight  miles  from  us.  I  think  the  main  body  was  about 
eight  miles  from  us.  The  main  bodies  of  the  two  armies  were  about  eight  miles 
apart,  as  near  as  I  can  judge. 

Question.  And  the  advance  was  nearer  ? 

Answer.  The  advance  might  have  been  nearer. 

Question.  Within  about  how  near  do  you  suppose  the  advance  was,  that  is, 
Sanford's  colunm? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  that  he  was  far  in  advance  of  the  army  at  that  time. 
His  advance  party  mightf  have  been  nearer.  Under  those  orders,  if  those 
were  the  orders,  a  battle  ought  to  have  been  attempted  certainly. 

By  Mr.  Gooch ; 

Question.  Johnston  was  fortified  at  Winchester? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  said  he  was  fortified  there. 

Question.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  he  made  any  forward  movement  from 
Winchester  until  after  you  had  made  a  retrograde  movement  towards  Charles- 
town? 

Answer.  I  only  heard  at  the  time  from  deserters  that  the  moment  he  found 
that  we  had  retrograded — that  his  light  cavalry  sent  him  word  to  that  effect — ^he 
immediately  left  in  all  haste  for  Millwood. 

Question.  Was  it  not  your  opinion  as  a  military  man,  from  all  you  learned, 
that  Johnston  intended  to  remain  at  Winchester  within  his  fortifications  until 
after  your  army  had  moved  towards  Charlestown  ? 

Answer.  Well,  I  do  not  know  what  his  intentions  were.  He  was  at  Steven- 
son's Station. 

Question.  From  what  was  done,  what  do  you  infer  he  intended  to  do  ? 

Answer.  I  understood  he  had  orders  to  prevent  us  at  all  hazards  ftrom  joining 
McDowell.  That  is  what  I  heard  from  some  deserter,  or  a  report  of  what  some 
deserter  had  stated. 

By  Mr.  Chandler : 

Question.  That  is,  you  were  both  engaged  in  the  same  busiuesf*,  each  to  pre- 
vent the  other  from  joining  the  main  army  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  If  necessary  for  that  purpose  he  would  take  up  a  station 
^intil  lie  was  certain  he  could  get  on  the  railroad.  He  could  afford  to  leave  us 
rambling  around  through  Virginia  there,  if  in  that  brief  period  he  could  have 
gained  the  battle  here.  He  could  afford  to  let  us  make  an  inroad  into  the  coun- 
try for  a  brief  period  if  he  could  have  gained  that. 

Question.  If  you  could  have  got  in  advance  of  Johnston,  between  his  position 
•and  the  railroad,  could  he  have  reached  Manassas  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  I  think  we  could  have  prevented  it.     I  think  that  General 
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Stone,  while  at  Point  of  Rocks,  wanted  to  make  a  dash  at  the  railroad  and 
destroy  it. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  What  was  the  difficulty  in  the  way  of  brewing  up  that  road  ? 

Answer.  Where  we  were,  we  were  some  distance  from  it.  Greneial  Stone 
had  been  in  command  of  a  force  at  Point  of  Rocks.  He  told  me  he  could  very 
easily  have  made  a  forced  march  and  destroyed  the  bridges,  and  he  wanted  ta 
do  it,  but  he  received  the  most  pressing  orders  to  join  Patterson  at  once.  The 
Point  of  Rocks  is  where  the  railroad  comes  down  to  the  Potomac.  That  is 
about  half-way  between  Washington  and  Williamsport.  By  making  a  secret 
march  half-way  with  his  infantry,  and  then  making  a  dash  with  his  cavalry. 
General  Stone  told  me  he  was  very  desirous  of  breaking  up  that  road,  and  could . 
have  done  it;  but  he  received  the  most  peremptory  orders  to  join  General  Pat- 
terson without  a  moment's  delay — a  most  urgent  demand. 

By  Mr.  Gooch : 

Question.  From  whom  did  he  receive  those  orders? 

Answer.  From  General  Patterson. 

Question.  Did  you  remain  in  the  army  after  General  Banks  took  command 
of  that  division  of  the  army? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Where  were  you  when  Greneral  Banks  took  the  command? 

Answer.  At  Harper's  Ferry.  • 

Question.  Why  did  you  retire  from  Harper's  Ferry?  Why  did  you  leave  itl 

Answer.  The  reason  given  was  that  while  there  we  were  in  a  cul-de-sac.  In 
case  of  an  attack  and  a  disaster  the  force  could  not  retreat  from  Harper'sFerry ; 
it  would  have  had  to  stay  there ;  there  was  no  way  to  leave.  And  it  was  thought 
better  to  go  on  the  other  side  and  occupy  Maryland  Heights,  which  commanded 
Harper's  Ferry,  so  that  we  could  have  crossed  any  time  we  chose.  It  was 
still  an  occupation  of  Harper's  Ferry,  but  a  change  of  position  and  of  encamp- 
ment. 

Question.  In  your  judgment,  as  a  military  man,  was  that  a  judicious  move- 
ment— a  wise  movement? 

Answ^.  I  thought  it  was  a  discouraging  movement ;  but  I  did  not  see  any 
better  way  of  occupying  and  holding  Harper's  Ferry  than  that — ^holding  it  frt>m 
the  Maryland  side,  rather  than  on  the  other  side. 

Question.  So  that  yon  do  approve  the  movement? 

Answer.  Tes,  sir;  I  thought  we  could  hold  it  from  the  Maryland  side,  and 
have  all  the  advantages  of  it. 

Question.  How  long  did  you  remain  at  Gharlestowu  before  going  to  Harper's- 
Ferry? 

Answer.  Some  four  or  five  days,  I  think. 

Question.  The  army  moved  to  Harper's  Ferry  under  General  Patterson  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  What  was  the  number  of  that  division  at  the  time  General  Banks 
took  command? 

Answer.  I  think  about  15,000.  However,  I  do  not  know  as  to  that.  I  think 
the  number  was  greatly  reduced  by  many  being  sent  off.  I  think  the  loss  of 
those  two  or  three  weeks  at  Williamsport,  and  eight  or  ten  days  at  Martinsburg, 
had  a  very  decided  effect  upon  us.  Weishould  have  marched  on  Winchester,  I 
think.  We  would  have  had  three  weeks  longer  time  with  these  three-months' 
men. 

ByMr.  OdeU: 

Question.  Was  your  force  there  a  well-appointed  one? 

Answer.  I  think  we  had  all  the  necessaries.  They  complained  of  a  deficiency 
of  transportation  from  Williamsport,  I  think. 
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By  Mr.  Gooch : 

Question.  Was  there  such  a  deficiency  as  to  prevent  a  movement  of  the  anny  I 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  how  much  the  deficiency  was,  or  how  far  it  extended. 

Bat  •!  heard  complaints  that  there  was  not  a  sufficient  number  of  wagons.     The 

whole  country  seemed  to  be  full  of  them,  if  we  had  the  power  of  purchasing,  or 

of  pressing  them  into  service. 


.    Washington,  January  5,  1862. 

Greneral  Charles  P.  Stone  sworn  and  examined. 
•   By  Mr.  Chandler  : 

Question.  Were  you  present  with  Gfeneral  Patterson's  army,  or  near  it,  on  or 
about  the  20th  of  July  last  ? 

Answer.  I  was. 

Question.  Were  you  with  him  on  his  march  from  Martinsburg  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  In  what  capacity? 
*    Answer.  I  commanded  a  bricnde  in  that  column  for  a  part  of  the  month  of 
July.  ^  ^ 

Question.  And  you  were  with  that  column  when  it  marched  towards  John- 
ston's army? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Will  you  explain  to  the  conmiittee  the  march  and  position  of  that 
column  until  it  reached  Bunker  Hill?    Explain  it  concisely,  if  you  please. 

Answer.  Bunker  Hill  is  on  the  .road  to  Winchester.  General  Patterson's 
column  was  concentrated  at  Martinsburg. 

Question.  And  Johnston  was  at  Winchester  ? 

Answer.  Supposed  to  be  at  Winchester. 

Question.  Give  the  date  on  which  you  started,  and  how  far  you  went ;  ex- 
plain the  action  of  that  column,  not  in  detail,  but  in  general. 

Answer.  So  much  has  happened  between  that  time  and  this  that  it  ill  difficult 
for  me  to  remember  all  the  dates.  We  arrived  at  Harper's  Ferry  on  the  21st 
of  July,  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Bull  Run. 

Question.  That  is,  on  your  retreat. 

Answer.  On  our  return. 

Question.  Assume  that  it  was  Tuesday  or  Wednesday  when  you  left  Bunker 
Hill. 

Answer.  Without  giving  the  date  of  leaving  Martinsburg,  we  made  a  march 
in  one  day  as  £eu*  as  Mill  Creek,  or,  as  I  believe  it  is  now  called.  Bunker  Hill. 
We  remained  there,  I  think,  over  one  day.  I  remember  being  one  day  there. 
Then  we  moved  in  one  day's  march  from  Bunker  Hill,  through  Middleway, 
otherwise  called  Smithfield,  to  Charlestown.  I  think  we  arrived  at  Charlestown 
on  Wednesday  afternoon,  and  then  remained  there  until  the  following  Sunday, 
when  we  marched  to  Bolivar  Heights. 

Question.  When  you  were  at  Martinsburg  you  were  threatening  Johnston's 
force  at  Winchester,  were  you  not? 

Answer.  I  should  think  so. 

Question.  And  when  you  reached  Bunker  Hill  you  threatened  it  still  more  ? 

Answer.  I  think  so. 

Question.  Had  you  intrenched  and  remained  at  Bunker  Hill,  would  not  your 
close  proximity  have  prevented  Johnston  from  weakening  his  force  at  Win 
Chester  ? 


^ 
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Answer.  I  do  not  think  it  would ;  I  think  it  wA  so  important  a  move  for  him 
to  come  down  to  Manassas  that  he  wonld  have  abandoned  every  house  and 
woman  and  child  in  Winchester  for  the  sake  of  joining  the  other  column. 

Question.  Could  you  not  then  have  pursued  him — ^you  were  within  seven  or 
eight  miles — and  compelled  him  to  give  battle  before  he  struck  the  railroad?' 

Answer.  I  think  so. 

Question.  Or,  if  General  Patterson  had  thrown  his  force  down  between  John- 
ston and  the  railroad,  he  would  then  have  had  to  come  out  and  give  you  battle, 
or  else  remain  where  he  was  1 

Answer.  If  that  had  been  done,  yes,  sir. 

Question.  Did  you  Consider  his  force  so  strong  that  it  was  unsafe  to  retain 
your  position  at  Bunker  Hill,  or  take  up  that  position  between  him  and  the 
railroad  ? 

Answer.  I  certainly  did  not  conceive  that  his  force  was  so  strong  as  to  make 
it  unsafe  for  us  tp  intrench  at  Bunker  Hill? 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  Do  you  know  the  reason  why  Patterson  turned  off  from  Bunker 
Hill  to  Charlestown  ? 

Answer.  At  the  time  I  supposed  the  object  was  to  get  on  Johnston's  right 
flank. 

By  Mr.  Chandler: 

Question.  But  he  actually  went  twenty  odd  miles  from  his  right  or  left  flank  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Leaving  the  road  perfectly  open  to  go  where  he  saw  fit  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  so. 

Question.  Was  it  in  contemplation  by  you  at  one  time  to  have  gone  out  and 
cut  that  railroad  ?  ' 

The  witness :  From  the  place  below,  before  I  came  under  General  Patter- 
son's command  ? 

Mr.  Chandler :  Yes,  sir. 

Answer.  I  wanted  to  do  it.  , 

Question.  And  had  you  done  it,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  Johnston 
to  have  got  his  forces  down  here,  would  it  not  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Did  you  receive  peremptory  orders  from  General  Patterson  to  join 
him  at  once? 

Answer.  I  did. 

Question.  Do  you  know  when,  or  if  at  all.  General  Patterson  sent  a  request 
to  Washington  to  have  re-enforcements  sent  up  to  him  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  I  wish  to  know  of  you,  as  a  military  man,  whether,  if  it  had  been 
the  object  and  purpose  of  Patterson  to  encounter  Johnston  and  prevent  him 
from  going  down  to  Manassas  on  that  road,  you  think  he  could  have  employed 
him  so  as  to  have  had  a  battle  with  him  ?  Was  the  position  such  that  he  could 
have  forced  him  to  an  engagement  ? 

Answer.  I  think  he  could  have  forced  him  to  give  battle. 

Question.  1  mean  if  he  had  been  ordered  to  prevent  Johnston  from  going  to 
Manasfias.  He  was  in  a  position  to  have  done  that  by  an  engagement,  was  he 
not?  You  know  the  position  of  the  two  armies  when  you  approached  the 
.nearest,  when  you  turned  off  to  Charlestown. 

Answer.  I  think  he  was  in  a  position  at  one  time  when  he  might  either  have 
brought  Johnston  to  battle,  or  have  joined  General  McDowell  about  as  soon  as 
Tohnston  could  have  joined  the  other  side. 
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Question.  What  position  was  that  when  you  suppose  it  was  iu  his  power  to 
liave  effected  that  1 

Answer.  At  Martinsburg. 

By  Mr.  Chandler : 

Question.  Was  he  not  in  the  same  position  at  Bunker  Hill  ? 
Answer.  I  think  he  might  have  made  a  move  there ;  but  that  is  only  a  mili- 
tary opinion. 

By  the  chairman  : 

Question.  That  is  all  we  want. 

Answer.  I  think  he  might  have  moved  then,  so  as  to  have  taken  possession 
of  the  gaps  of  the  Blue  Ridge  at  least; 
By  Mr.  Chandler ; 

Question.  And  had  he  taken  possession  of  the  gaps  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  it 
^would  have  been  very  difficult  for  Johnston  to  have  dislodged  him,  would  it 
not? 

Answer.  I  think  so ;  I  thought  so  then. 

ByMr.  OdeU: 

Question.  Did  you  understand,  while  you  were  there,  that  the  object  of  Pat- 
terson's division  was  to  hold  Johnston  in  check,  and  prevent  him  from  joining 
Beauregard  1  We  know  from  testimony  that  we  have  here  that  that  was  the 
object.     I  want  to  know  if  it  was  known  to  you  while  there? 

Answer.  Let  me  get  your  question  exactly. 

Question.  The  question  is  this :  Was  it  your  understanding  that  Patterson's 
division  of  the  army  was  to  hold  Johnston  there,  while  General  McDowell  was 
engaged  with  Beauregaid  here? 

Answer.  I  certainly  thought  that  was  the  intention. 

By  Mr.  Chandler  • 

Question.  What  was  your  estimate  of  the  relative  strength  of  Patterson's  and 
Johnston's  forces  ? 

Answer.  The  best  information  I  got  of  Johnston's  forces  was  that  he  had 
about  14,000  in  the  neighborhood  of  Harper's  Ferry.  That  was  when  I  was 
on  the  river  below. 

Question.  I  mean  when  you  were  at  Martinsburg  and  he  was  at  Winchester  ? 

Answer.  I  had  lost  there  my  independent  means  of  getting  information  of 
him.  The  information  I  received  there  was  through  the  reconnoissances  ordered 
by  General  Patterson.  That  was  very  varied,  indeed.  Sometimes  you  would 
hear  that  he  had  15,000,  sometimes  22,000,  sometimes  30,000. 

Question.  What  was  your  own  estimate,  if  you  had  any,  of  their  force  ? 

Answer.  I  imagined  that  he  had  not  far  ^m  20,000  men,  including  his 
militia. 

Question.  And  your  force  was  about  22,000.    .Was  it  not  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  what  Gfjneral  Patterson's  force  was.  I  heard  various 
estimates  of  that. 


Washington,  January  6,  1862. 

General  Louis  Blenkbr  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  chairman :  • 

Question.  Were  you  at  the  Bull  Run  fight  ? 

Answer.  Not  a  great  fighter,  but  I  did  what  I  could.     I  was  present  from  the 
first  until  the  last  hour. 
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Question.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  defeat  of  that  day  particuhurly  f 

Answer.  My  idea  is  that  the  general-in-chief,  General  McDowell — an  honor* 
able  officer,  a  very  well-educated  officer — at  that  time  had  not  prepared  enough 
his  staff  officers,  and  all  the  other  plans  were  spoiled  by  the  baggage  wagons 
which  he  had  ordered  to  be  there  not  coming  as  he  ordered.  The  whole  trouble 
was  in  going  in  so  risky  a  way  that  any  general— ^ven  the  greatest  in  the 
world — would  be  beaten  that  day,  if  the  enemy  was  strongest.  But  the  ememy 
were  losing  a  great  deal  more  than  we.  They  were  retreating.  But  still  I  do 
not  think  it  is  a  blame  for  anybody  to  lose  that  battle.  It  was  a  panic,  all  at 
once.  There  was  a  panic  which  nobody  can  explain.  'The  colonels  there,  a 
great  many  of  them,  never  have  a  command.  They  look  around  and  say : 
What  shall  we  do  ?  That  is  strange  music — ^the  bullet — and  strange  feeling  to 
be  killed.  But  what  to  do  is  the  question.  They  are  running.  Some  begin 
to  retreat,  and  it  is  not*  possible  to  give  orders  to  keep  them  together.  If  one 
regiment  runs,  the  others  go  too.  That  has  been  the  case  in  every  army — 
French  army,  Austrian  army,  and  every  good  army  in  the  world.  I  would  not 
blame  any  officer  for.  that.  The  regiment  I  had  three  times  ordered,  was  or- 
dered to  retreat;  and  then  I  see  I  can  do  a  little  more  if  I  stay.  And  then  I 
think  I  advance  two  miles  further  against  the  enemy.  I  see  the  spirit  was  good 
in  my  troops.  I  see  a  great  deal  there  that  I  shall  never  forget  in  my  life.  It 
is  the  most  interesting  matter  for  me,  indeed,  in  my  military  (experience — that 
battle.  I  never  had  a  chance  to  study  a  great  deal.  I  am  only  a  brigade  offi- 
cer, but  if  the  moment  comes  I  know  what  to  do.  The  enemy  only  risk  a  little 
attack  of  cavalry,  and  if  that  was  a  good  attack  they  would  go  further.  But 
General  McDowell,  he  was  so  much  hurt  that  I  f^el  the  greatest  sympathy  for 
him  to-day.  I  would  not  allow  anybody  to  blame  him  to-day.  He  was  not 
assisted  enough.  I  was,  in  the  evening,  at  the  council  where  tne  plan  was  dis- 
cussed. Of  course  Colonel  Miles  was  in  the  best  spirits  with  him,  and  he  said : 
"  We  have  but  little  anxiety  to  be  in  the  reserve."  But  the  general  said :  "  Colo- 
nel, you  can  be  sure  there  is  great  danger  if  we  do  not  have  that  reserve  there, 
and  so  we  make  our  preparations."  The  next  day  they  fight;  and  the  orderly 
came  with  the  message  uiat  the  battle  is  lost.  There  were  a  great  many  around 
me,  and  it  would  have  curious  effect.  They  asked:  **  What  is  the  matter?"  I 
said,  we  are  victorious.  And  they  hurra.  At  once  I  make  my  preparation  for 
an  advance.  After  one  mile  we  pass  the  troops  retreating.  My  troops  siud : 
"What  the  devil  is  that  1"  I  said,  it  is  a  mistake;  go  on.  Not  even  my  adju- 
tant understand  what  I  want.  So  I  went  to  the  front,  and  we  make  a  good 
effect,  because  the  enemy  could  see  us.  That  was  all  I  wanted  at  that  time.  I 
never  expected  to  see  anything  else.  I  do  not  speak  good  enough  English  to 
express  myself.  But  if  the  time  comes  I  hope  I  may  make  good  the  honor 
conferred  upon  me. 

Question.  You  understood,  I  suppose,  at  that  time,  the  position  of  Patterson 
and  Johnston  to  be  about  Winchester  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Was  it  understood  by  you  on  the  field  that  Patterson  was  to 
engage  Johnston,  or  to  prevent  his  going  down  to  that  battle  ? 

Answer.  I  am  very  much  informed  now,  because  I  had  a  conversation  with 
General  Sanford,  who  was  with  General  Patterson's  division. 

Question.  What  did  you  understand  about  the  matter  on  that  day  ? 

Answer.  I  knew  it  just  the  same  as  General  Sanford  told  me  from  what  I 
have  seen  in  the  papers. 

Question.  What '  I  mean  is,  not  what  General  Sanford  or  the  papers  have 
said,  but  what  was  the  understanding  on  the  battle-field  when  you  had  the 
council? 

Answer.  The  understanding  was  that  Johnston  was  to  be  kept  back  there ; 
there  is  no  doubt  that  is  so,  and  every  one  who  knows  anything  about  the 
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operatioDS  would  know  that  Johnston  should  never  have  had  the  chance  to  come 
to  Manassas. 

Question.  Had  Patterson  held  Johnston  hack,  what  would  have  been  the 
result  at  Manassas  ? 

Answer.  There  is  no  doubt  we  should  have  taken  Manassas,  because  they 
were  so  much  knocked  down  that  they  were  just  ready  in  a  moment  to  retreat ; 
both  parties  retreated.  And  because  we  are  not  a  despotic  educated  army,  we 
are  here  a  peaceful  nation,  and  we  could  not  do  better  at  first ;  but  we  will 
repair  that  the  next  time. 

By  Mr.  Gooch :  _     ^ 

Question.  Your  division  was  stationed  at  Centreville  ? 

Answer.  My  brigade  was,  under  the  division  of  Colonel  Miles. 

Question.  Was  that  a  reserve  stationed  at  Centreville,  because  it  was  necessary 
that  that  point  should  be  protected  ? 

Answer.  It  was  both.  It  was  stationed  there  as  a  reserve  for  the  army 
engaged  in  the  battle,  and  at  the  same  time  we  made  our  position  stronger,  so 
that  we  should  not  be  flanked  by  the  right  wing  of  the  enemy.  First,  we  were 
to  be  in  reserve  ready,  for  if  we  were  not  there  they  would  come  straight  down 
to  Alexandria  and  Washington. 

Question.  You  would  not  have  considered  it  a  good  plan  for  the  conmiander- 
in-chief  not  to  have  left  any  force  at  Centreville  on  that  day  ? 

Answer.  No  commander-in-chief  Wbuld  do  that. 

Question.  That  was  a  point  it  was  necessary  to  protect? 

Answer.  Necessary  for  all  eventualities,  and  for  all  circumstances ;  that  was 
the  point.. 

Question.  That  force  was  only  to  be  moved  forward  from  that  point  in  case 
it  should  be  absolutely  necessary  to  support  the  army  already  on  the  field  ? 

Answer.  Exactly;  it  was  a  reserve  to  be  ready  if  they  were  called  on,  or  be 
careful  that  no  enemy  should  flank  us ;  that  is  a  disposition  which  must  be 
taken  under  such  circumstances.  x 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  We  have  had  some  testimony  in  relation  to  the  condition  of  Colonel 
Miles  that  day,  and  I  deem  it  but  justice  to  him,  as  you  were  there  and  must 
know  his  condition,  to  ask  you  what  was  the  condition  of  Colonel  Miles  that 
day,  whether  he  was  intoxicated  at  all,  or  partially  so,  or  not  ? 

Answer.  I  will  tell  you  as  a  man  of  honor.  Every  word  I  say  is  truth  and 
fact.  I  was  with  him  the  whole  day  till  about  two  or  three  o'clock.  There 
was  nothing  like  intoxication.  He  took,  once  in  awhile,  a  drop.  Never  mind, 
that  is  nothing.  I  never  saw  him  intoxicated.  From  that  time  he  was  out 
observing.  When  I  received  that  message  that  the  battle  was  lost,  I  was  the 
first  man  who  sent  an  officer  of  the  general  staff  to  report  to  Washington,  and 
I  told  him  I  would  go  right  away  with  my  brigade.  He  took  my  nand  and 
said :  *'  Go  and  die  on  the  ground."  I  eo  then.  The  whole  question  about  his 
intoxication  was  in  the  evening  about  five  or  six  or  seven  o'clock.  I  did  not 
see  him  then ;  but  if  I  had  seen  him  I  would  just  as  soon  say  he  was  drunk  as 
to  say  he  was  not. 

Question.  Then  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  saw  hun  during  the  day 
down  to  three  o'clock? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  and  then  he  was  in  a  fit  condition  to  give  every  order  aa 
an  officer,  when  I  saw  him  last. 

Question.  What  time  was  that  ? 

Answer.  Between  three  and  four  o'clock,  or  a  little  earlier,  perhaps. 
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Washington,  January  6,  1862. 
General  Robert  Patterson  sworn  and  examined. 
By  the  chairman : 

Question.  Please  state  in  as  brief  a  manner  as  you  can  conveniently  the 
connexion  that  you  have  had  with  the  present  war.  St'ate  it  in  your  own 
way  without^questioninp^  at  first..  Give  us  a  narrative  as  brief  as  you  can 
properly  and  conveniently  make  it. 

Answer.  If  any  testimony  has  been  given  that  affects  the  management  of 
my  column,  I  would  like  to  have  it  read  before  I  begin.  I  believe  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  have  that  done. 

Question.  We  are  not  impeaching  the  conduct  of  any  man.  We  are  merely 
endeavoring  to  get  all  the  light  we  can  upon  the  conduct  of  the  war.  We 
take  every  man's  narrative  of  it,  which  we  endeavor  to  keep  secret,  and 
which  we  request  the  witness  to  keep  secret,  for  the  present  at  least. 

Answer.  My  only  object  is  to  answer  anything  that  has  been  said. 

Question.  That  would  be  best  answered  by  a  plain  statement  of  the  facta 
of  the  case.  I  will  state  that  our  purpose  is  not  to  impeach  any  man  in  any 
connexion  he  may  have  had  with  the  war.  What  Congress  expects  of  iw, 
their  committee,  is  to  obtain  such  facts  as  we  suppose  will  be  useful  in 
throwing  light  upon  the  military  operations  of  the  army,  in  order  to  apply 
any  remedy  that  may  be  necessary.  I  perceive,  by  the  documents  that  you  • 
have  before  you,  that  you  are  about  entering  upon  what  is  probably  a  very 
minute  narration;  that  might  be  necessary  if  you  were  accused — it  might 
then  be  very  proper.     But  we  have  no  such  object  in  view. 

Answer.  It  is  scarcely*  possible  for  me  to  give  you  in  fewer  words  than  I 
have  got  here  the  operations  of  the  army  under  my  command. 

After  some  conversation  in  relation  to  the  order  of  proceeding,  on  motion 
of  Mr.  Johnson  the  witness  was  allowed  to  pursue  his  own  way  of  replying^ 
to  the  interrogatory  of  the  chairman. 

The  witness  accordingly  proceeded  as  follows  :  * 

By  general  orders  No.  3,  from  the  headquarters  of  the  army,  dated  19th 
April,  1861,  [App.  No.  1,]  1  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  department 
of  Washington,  consisting  of  the  States  of  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Mary- 
land, and  the  District  of  Columbia.  Until  the  early  part  of  June  I  was 
actively  engaged  in  organizing,  equipping,  and  forwarding  regiments  to 
Washington,  Annapolis,  and  Baltimore,  and  in  opening,  occupying,  and 
defending  the  lines  of  communication  with  the  capital.  I  was  then  permitted 
to  ttlrn  my  attention  to  the  organization  of  the  column  destined  to  retake 
Harper's  Ferry.  The  impression  has  been  permitted  to  go  forth  from  this 
city,  and  has  been  nxost  extensively  circulated  elsewhere,  that  I  had  not 
obeyed  orders.  I  have  with  me,  and  will  place  in  your  possession,  docu- 
ments to  prove  that  I  did  all  that  I  was  ordered  to  do,  and  more  than  any 
one  had  a  right  to  expect,  under  the  circumstances  in  which  I  and  my  com- 
mand were  placed.  And  I  defy  any  man,  high  or  low,  to  put  his  finger  on 
an  order  disobeyed,  or  even  a  practicable  suggestion  that  was  not  carried 
out.  My  column  was  well  conducted;  there  was  not  a  false  step  made,  nor 
a  blunder  committed.  The  skirmishers  were  always  in  front,  and  our  flanks 
were  well  protected  ;  we  were  caught  in  no  trap,  and  fell  in  no  ambush. 
My  command  repeatedly  offered  the  enemy  battle,  and  when  they  accepted 
it  in  the  open  field  we  beat  them  ;  there  was  no  defeat  and  no  retreat  with 
my  column.  * 

The  facts  in  the  case  would  have  been  made  known  immediately  after  I 
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was  relieved  at  Harper^e  Ferry  in  July,  but  the  publication  of  the  docu- 
ments at  that  time  would  have  been  most  detrimental  to  the  public  interest. 
Some  two  months  ago  I  supposed  an  investigation  could  be  made  without 
injury;  and  on  the  Ist  of  November  I  complained  to  the  War  Department 
of  the  injustice  done  me,  and  asked  for  a  court  of  inquiry,  or  permission  to 
publish  the  correspondence  between  the  general-in-chief  and  myself,  and 
of  his  orders  to  me.  On  the  3d  of  November  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
War,  Hon.  T.^A.  Scott,  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  my  application.  On 
the  26th  of  November  I  respectfully  asked  the  attention  of  the  Hon.  Secre- 
tary of  War  to  my  letter;  and  on  the  30th  the  Secretary  replied,  de- 
clining, for  reasons  assigned  in  his  letter,  to  appoint  a  court  of  inquiry. — (Ap- 
pendix No.  2.)  I  then  requested  Hon.  John  Sherman,  senator  of  the 
United  States  from  Ohio,  who  had  done  me  the  honpr  to  serve  on  mv  staff 
as  aide-de-camp,  to  offer  a  resolution,  calling  for  all  the  corresponaence 
and  the  orders.  The  distinguished  senator  did  so;  it  passed  unaaimously. 
The  Secretary  of  War  has  declined  to  publish  the  papers,  as  it  would  be 
incompatible  with  the  public  interests.  I  furnish  herewith  a  copy  of  the 
resolution  offered  at  my  request  by  Senator  Sherman,  and  the  reply  of  the 
Hon.  Secretary. — (Appendix  No.  3.)  On  the  3d  of  June  I  took  command 
at  Chambersbur^  On  the  4th  of  June  I  was  informed  by  the  general-in- 
chief  that  he  considered  the  addition  to  my  force  of  a  battery  of  artillery 
and  some  regular  infantry  indispensable.  In  this  opinion  I  cordially  con- 
curred.— (Appendix  No.  4.)  On  the  8th  of  June  the  general-in-chief  sent 
my  letter  of  general  instructions. — (Appendix  No.  6.)  In  this  I  am  told, 
"there  must  be  no  reverse.  But  this  is  not  enough.  A  check  or  a  drawn 
battle  would  be  a  victory  to  the  enemy,  filling  his  heart  with  joy,  his 
ranks  with  men,  and  his  magazines  with  voluntary  contributions.  Take 
your  measures,  therefore,  circumspectly;  make  a  good  use  of  your  engineers 
and  other  experienced  staff  oflficers  and  generals,  and  attempt  nothing  with- 
out a  clear  prospect  .of  success.'*  This  was  good  instruction  and  most 
sensible  advice;  good  or  bad  I  w|ls  to  obey,  and  I  did  so. 

On  the  1 3th  of  June  the  general-in-chief  sent  me  two  communications. — 
(Appendix  Nos.  6  and  7. )  In  one  I  was  informed  "  that  Ben  McCullough 
bad  two-  regiments  of  sharpshooters  coming  from  Texas,  and  that  he  was 
now  on  the  spot  preparing  to  meet  my  column,  and  then  to  fall  back  to  Har- 
per's Ferry."  In  the  other  I  was  told  "  that,  on  the  supposition  I  would  cross 
the  river  Monday  or  Tuesday  next.  Brigadier  General  McDowell  would  be 
instructed  to  make  a  demonstration  from  Alexandria  in  the  direction  of 
Manassas  Junction  one  or  two  days  before." 

I  know  not  what  induced  this  supposition.  On  the  seventh  I  had  written 
to  General  Scott,  (Appendix  No.  8,)  "that  \  desired  in  a  few  days  to  oc- 
cupy the  roads  beyond  Hagerstown  and  to  establish  my  headquarters  in 
that  town,  and  to  intrench  my  left  flank  on  the  Boonsboro'  road,  placing 
there  the  force  with  which  I  can  threaten  the  Maryland  Heights,  and,  should 
a  favorable  occasion  offer,  storm  them." 

I  was  therefore  surprised  at  the  suggestion,  as  I  had  said  nothing  about 
crossing  the  river,  and  had  neither  men  nor  guns  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 
But  knowing  and  appreciating  the  great  experience,  skill,  and  sagacity  of 
my  commander,  I' promptly  adopted  measures  to  carry  it  out. 

On  the  fiffeentb  I  reached  Hagerstown,  and  on  the  1 6th  two-thirds  of  my 
forces  had  crossed  the  Potomac,  ^he  promised  demonstration  by  General 
McDowell  in  the  direction  of  Manassas  Junction  was  not  made.  On  the 
same  day,  only  three  days  after  I  had  been  told  I  was  expected  to  cross, 
and  when  a  large  portion  of  my  command  had  crossdli,  I  received  three 
telegrapcis  from  the  general-in-chief. — (Appendix  Nos.  9,  10,  and  11.)  The 
first  says:  "  Send  to  me  at  once  all  the  regular  troops,  horse  and  foot,  with 
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jou,  and  the  Rhode  Island  regiment."  The  second  says:  *' You  are  strong^ 
enough  without  the  regulars  with  you — are  most  needed  here  ;  send  them 
and  the  Rhode  Island  regiment  as  fast  as  disengaged.  Keep  within  the 
above  limits  until  you  can  satisfy  me  you  ought  to  go  beyond  them."  The 
third  is  as  follows  :  "  You  tell  me  you  arrived  last  night  at  Hagerstown, 
and  McClellan  writes  you  are  checked  at  Harper's  Ferry.  Where  are  you  ^^ 
On  the  twelfth  I  had  informed  the  general  (Appendix  No  12)  that  "  1  re- 
gretted my  command  was  not  in  condition  and  sufficiently  strong  in  facing 
a  powerful  foe  to  detach  at  present  a  force  towards  Oumb^land,"  and  '•  re- 
spectfully suggested  that  two  regiments  at  least,  if  they  could  be  devoted 
to  that  purpose,  be  designated  to  protect  the  road  in  the  rear  and  permit 
€olonel  Wallace  to  approach." 

In  a  letter  dated  16th  June  (Appendix,  No.  13)  I  informed  the  general 
that  "  to-day  and  to-morrow  about  9,000  men  cross  to  Virginia,"  and  sub- 
mitted my  desire,  "  first,  to  transfer  to  Harper'sTerry  my  base  of  operations, 
depots,  hea'dquarters,  &c.;  seeond,  to  open  and  maintain  free  communica- 
tion, east  and  west,  along  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  ;  third,  to  hold 
at  Harper's  Ferry,  Martinsburg,  and  Gharlestown  a  strong  force,  gradually 
and  securely  advancing  as  they  arc  prepared,  portions  towards  Winchester, 
-&C.;  fourth,  to  re-enforce  Cumberland  and  move  north  to  Romney,  More- 
head,  &c.,  and  operate  with  the  column  in  the  third  jJroposition  towards 
Woods t<Jck,  and  cut  oflf  all  communications  with  the  west.  We  will  thus 
force  the  enemy  to  retire,  and  recover,  without  a  struggle,  a  conquered 
country,"  &c.  I  also  added  that,  "  if  I  am  permitted  to  carry  out  this  plan, 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  and  the  canal  will  be  in  operation  in  a  week, 
and  a  free  line  of  communication  to  St.  Louis  be  established." 

On  the  17th  the  general-in-chief  telegraphed  me,  (Appendix  No.  14:)  "  We 
are  pressed  here;  send  the  troops  that  I  have  twice  called  for  without  de- 
lay." This  was  imperative,  and  the  troops  were  sent,  leaving  me  without 
a  single  piece  of  artillery,  the  enemy  having  over  twenty  guns,  and  for  the 
time  but  a  single  troop  of  cavalry,  not  in  service  over  a  month — the  eneray 
with  a  full  regiment  of  cavalry — and  with  not  10,000  infantry,  all  raw,  the 
enemy  having  15,000  trained  infantry.  It  was  a  gloomy  day  and  night. 
But  I  succeeded  in  getting  ray  forces  over  the  river  again  with  the  loss  of 
only  one  man. 

I  refrain  from  making  any  comments  on  these  extraordinary  orders,  ex- 
cept to  say  that  I  was  mortified  and  humiliated  at  having  to  recross  the 
river  without  striking  a  blow.  I  knew  that  my  reputation  would  be  seri- 
ously damaged  by  it;  the  country  could  not  understand  or  comprehend  the 
meaning  of  the  crossing  and  recrossing,  the  marching  and  countermarching, 
^  and  that  I  would  be  censured  without  stint  for  such  apparent  vacillation 
and  want  of  purpose.  But  I  loved  and  honored  my  commander;  I  had 
served  under  him  before,  and  had  never  suflfered  a  personal  feeling  or  in- 
terest to  interfere  with  my  loyalty  and  duty  to  him  and  my  country.  I  knew 
that  he  trusted  me,  and  I  trusted  him,  confident  that  in  his  own  time  and  in 
his  own  way  he  would  put  me  right  before  the  army  and  country.  Meanwhile 
I  would  bear  the  odium  unjustly  cast  upon  me,  and  not  throw  it  on  others. 

On  the  20th  of  June  the  general-in-chief  asked  me,  (Appendix  No.  15,) 
^*  without  delay  to  propose  to  him  a  plan  of  operations."  On  the  2Ist  I  gave 
him  one,  (Appendix  No.  16,)  proposing,  "first,  to  occupy  the  Maryland 
Heights  with  a  brigade,  (2,100  men,)  fortify  and  arm  with  Doubleday's  artil- 
lery, provision  for  twenty  days,  to  secure  against  investment;  second,  to 
move  all  supplies  to  Frederick,  and  immediately  thereafter  abandon  this  line 
of  operations,  threatening  with  a  force  to  open  a  route  through  Harper's 
Ferry,  this  force  to  be  the  sustaining  one  for  the  command  on  Maryland 
Heights;  third,  to  send  everything  else  available,  horse,  foot,  and  artillery,  to 
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cross  the  Potomac  near  the  Point  of  Rocks,  and  unite  with  Colonel  Stone  at 
Leesbnrg;  from  that  point  I  can  operate  as  circumBtances  demand  and  jour 
orders  require.'' 

Had  this  plan  been  adopted,  the  army  of  General  McDowell  and  my  own 
would  have  been  precisely  where  they  ou^ht  to  have  been.  I  would  have 
been  in  a  position  to  have  aided  General  McDowell;  to  have  taken  and  torn 
up,  if  1  could  not  have  held,  a  portion  of  "the  railroad  leading  from  Manas- 
sas to  the  valley  of  Virginia."  This  would  not  only  have  destroyed  "  the 
communications  between  the  forces  under  Beauregard  and  those  under 
Johnston,"  but  it  would  have  prevented  either  from  throwing  large  re-enforce- 
ments to  the  other  when  assailed.  And  if  I  could  not  prevent  Johnston 
from  joining  Beauregard,  which  I  certainly  could  not  do  while  stationed  any- 
where between  Williamsport  and  Winchester,  I  could  have  joined  McDowell 
in  the  attack  on  Manassas,  and  assailed  and  turned  the  enemy's  left.  Had 
tny  suggestions  been  adopted,  the  battle  of  Bull  Run  might  have  been  a  vic- 
tory instead  of  a  defeat. 

On  the  SISd  of  June  I  informed  the  general-in-chief  (App.  No.  17)  that 
deserters  "  were  coming  in  daily,  and  all  agreed  in  saying  that  the  whole 
of  the  force  originally  at  Harper's  Ferry,  said  to  be  25,000  men,  is  still 
between  Williamsport  and  Winchester;"  that  the  advance  of  the  enemy  was 
approaching  Fallipg  Waters,  the  remainder  in  a  semicircle,  all  within  four 
hours  of  the  advance.  I  added,  "that  this  force  might  soon  annoy  me;  if 
so,  I  would  not  avoid  the  contest  they  may  invite." 

On  the  26th  I  was  directed  (App.  No.  18)  to  •'remain  in  front  of  the 
enemy  while  he  continued  in  force  between  Winchester  and  the  Potomac; 
if  his  superior  or  equal  in  force,  I  might  cross  and  oflfer  him  battle."    On 
the  27th  General  Scott  informed  me  (App.  No.  19)  that  "he  had  expected  I 
was  crossing  the  river  that  day  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy."    What  could  have 
induced  this  expectation  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  imagine.    On  the 
4th  of  June  the  general-in-chief  had  told  me  that  "  a  battery  of  artillery  and 
some  regular  infantry  to  be  added  to  my  force  was  indispensable,"  and  both 
had  been  taken  away.    On  the  8th  of  June  he  had  told  me  I  must  "  attempt 
nothing  without  a  clear  prospect  of  success."    And  on  Ihe  16th  he  had  told 
one  to  "  keep  within  the  above  limits  until  1  could  satisfy  the  general-in-chief 
that  I  ought  to  go  beyond  them."    It  is  true  Major  Doubleday  had  three 
siege  guns,  movable  only  in  favorable  ground,  and  that  Captain  Perkins  had 
six  field  guns,  not  rifled;  but  they  could  not  be  moved,  as  he  had  no  harness, 
and  did  not  get  any  until  the  29th.    Both  had  asked  for  rifled  guns,  and 
had  been  informed  in  letter  of  the  27th  of  June  (App.  No.  20)  that  "  the 
ordinary  guns  which  have  been  furnished  the  battery  are  considered  as  suf- 
ficiently efiective  by  the  general-in-chief."    On  the  28th  of  June  I  informed 
the  general-in-chief  (App.  No.  21)  that  "  Captain  Newton,  of  the  engineers,  a 
most  intelligent  and  reliable  officer,  had  returned,  after  two  days'  absence, 
and  reported  General  Johnston  to  have  15,000  men  and  twenty  to  twenty 
four  guns  and  a  large  cavalry  force,  and  thinks  General  Negley,  whose 
brigade  is  on  my  left  near  Sharpsburg,  will  be  attacked,  the  river  being 
fordable  at  almost  every  point."    And  I  might  have  added  that  on  the  20th 
General  Cadwalader  had  reported  the  enemy  as  having  twenty  guns;  "they 
were  counted  as  they  passed."    To  meet  this  force  of  16,000  men  and  twenty- 
two  guns,  1  had  but  10,000  volunteer  infantry,  650  cavalry  and  artillery, 
and  six  guns;  the  artillery  being  nearly  all  recniits,  the  horses  untrained, 
and  still  without  harness  for  the  battery.     In  the  same  letter  I  informed 
General  Scott  that  I  had  "  repeatedly  asked  for  batteries,  and  ought  to  have 
had  one  for  each  brigade;  that  I  had  neither  cavalry  nor  artillery  enough 
to  defend  the  fords  of  the  river,  and  that  I  would  not,  on  my  own  responsi- 
hility,  cross  the  river  and  attack  without  artillery  a  force  so  much  superior 
Part  ii 6 
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in  eveiy  reepect  to  my  own,  but  wdhld  do  bo  cbeerfally  and  promptly  if  the 
general-in-chief  would  give  me  explicit  orders  to  that  effect."  In  the  same 
letter  I  asked  for  the  troops  that  had  *'  been  taken  from  me,  and  a  number 
of  field  guns  equal  to  those  of  the  insurgents/'  that  I  might  be  enabled  "  to 
choose  my  point  of  attack  and  ofier  battle  to  the  enemy;''  adding  that  if 
"  the  general-in-chief  would  give  me  a  regiment  of  regulars  and  an  adequate 
force  of  artillery  I  would  cross  the  river  and  attack  the  enemy,  unless  his 
force  was  ascertained  to  be  more  than  two  to  one."  No  regulars  were  sent 
me,  and  but  one  field  battery  of  artillery,  leaving  me  greatly  inferior  in  that 
important  arm.  The  number  of  my  troops  has  always  been  overestimated. 
There  were  twelve  regiments  ordered  to  join  me — say,  one  Delaware  and 
three  New  Jersey  on  the  24th  of  May,  two.  New  York  regiments  on  the  30th 
of  May,  two  Ohio  and  two  northern  regiments  on  the  4th  of  June^  and  two 
Pennsylvania  regiments  on  the- 10th  of  June — but  they  did  not  do  so.  I* 
crossed  the  Potomac  on  the  2d  of  July  with  less  than  11,000  men  and  six 
guns,  the  enemy  having  16,000  men,  mostly  confederate  troops,  (not  State 
troops,)  and  twenty  to  twenty-four  guns.  My  largest  force  was  accumu- 
latea  at  Martinsburg,  and  they  did  not  exceed  19.000  men. .  My  own  esti- 
mate of  their  number  was  18,200.  When  I  marched  from  there  I  had  to 
leave  two  regiments,  taking  about  16,800  men  with  me;  and,  deducting 
from  them  the  sick,  the  rear  and  wagon  guards,  I  could  not  have  gone  into 
action  at  Martinsburg  with  more  than  15,000  men,  or  at  any  time  after  that 
with  more  than  13,000;  and  at  the  time  Johnston  marched  from  Winchester 
I  could  not  have  gone  into  action  with  8,000  men.' 

On  the*  26th  of  June,  anxious  for  the  safety  of  Maryland  and  the  fron- 
tiers of  Pennsylvania,  1  had  written  to  Major  General  McGall  as  follows: 

"  Headquajrters  Dkpabthent  of  Pennsylvania, 

**  ffagersUmn,  June  26,  1861. 
"  My  Dear  General  :  If  I  can  get  permission  to  go  over  into  Virginia  I 
intend  to  cross  the  river  and  offer  battle  to  the  insurgents.  As  the  regulars 
and  Rhode  Island  regiment  and  the  battery  have  been  taken  from  me,  I  will 
require  all  the  force  now  here,  and  must  leave  the  Pennsylvania  line  un- 
guarded. Please  inform  me  how  many  men  you  could  throw  forward,  and 
how  soon. 

"Very  repectfully  and  truly  yours." 

I  will  read  Major  General  McCalPs  reply: 

"  Harrisburo,  Sunday,  June  30,  1861. 
"  My  Dear  General:  On  my  return  from  Pittsburg,  this  morning,  1  find  your 
note  of  the  26th  instant,  informing  me  of  your  purpose  to  cross  the  river  and 
offer  battle  to  the  insurgents,  and  asking  what  force  I  can  throw  forward  upon 
the  Pennsylvania  line. 

"  In  reply,  I  have  to  say  that  the  only  force  (one  regiment  rifles,  and  one 
infantry,  with  a  section  of  artillery)  of  my  command  as  yet  armed  and  equipped 
has  been  pushed  forward  to  the  support  of  Colonel  Wallace  at  Cumberland, 
and  for  the  protection  of  our  border  setlers  in  that  direction;  the  other  regi- 
mente  are  without  clothing,  arms,  or  equipmente  still,  notwithstanding  my 
efforte  to  fit  them  for  the  field.  You  will,  therefore  perceive  how  impossible 
it  will  be  for  me,  although  I  much  regret  it,  to  comply  with  your  request 
"  With  great  regard,  very  truly  yours, 

"  GEORGE  A.  MoOALL." 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  letter  of  General  McGall  that  with  all  his  efforts 
he  had  but  two  regiments  fit  for  the  field,  and  those  Jwo  regiments,  under 
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Colonels  Biddle  and  Simmons,  were  theif  beyond  Bedford,  ''for  the  support  of 
Colonel  Wallace  at  Cumberland,  and  for  the  protection  of  our  border  settlers 
in  that  direction."  I  was  thus  made  responsible  for  our  entire  frontier  from 
Cumberland  to  Edwards's  Ferry,  while  I  had  not  cavalry  or  artillery  enough 
to  guard  the  fords  between  Hancock  and  Harper's  Ferry. 

On  the  28th  of  June  I  had  used,  in  writing  to  General  Scott,  (App.  No, 
21,)  the  following  emphatic,  if  not  prophetic,  language:  **  I  beg  to  remind  the 
general-in-chief  that  the  period  of  service  of  nearly  all  the  troops  here  will 
expire  within  a  month,  and  that  if  we  do  not  meet  the  enemy  with  them 
we  will  be  in  no  condition  to  do  so  for  three  months  to  come.  The  new 
regiments  will  not  be  fit  for  service  before  September,  if  then;  meanwhile 
the  whole  frontier  will  be  exposed."  Why  did  General  Scott  delay  the 
attack  on  Manassas  until  the  21st  of  July  7 

On  the  29th  of  June  the  harness  for  Perkins's  battery  arrived,  and  on  the 
30th  orders  were  issued  (App.  No.  22)  for  a  reconnoissance  in  force  to  be 
made  early  next  morning.  The  whole  army,  except  camp  guards,  were  to 
march  with  two  days'  provisions,  leaving  tents  and  baggage,  and  to  cross 
in  two  columns  at  Dam  No.  4  and  Williamsport,  hoping  thus  to  get  the 
column  crossing  at  Dam  No.  4  in  rear  of  the  enemy  encamped  at  Falling 
Waters,  and  to  capture  them;  failing  in  that,  to  attack  and  defeat  them. 
The  troops  were  to  commence  crossing  at  midnight,  but  the  ford  was  found 
impracticable,  and  after  hours  of  labor  and  exposure  to  a  severe  rain  the 
attempt  was  abandoned.  The  troops  were  then  all  concentrated  at  Williams- 
port,  and  on  the  next  day,  the  2d  of  July,  crossed  into  Virginia  and  advanced 
in  two  columns.  Just  beyond  Falling  Waters  the  advance  brigade  of  the 
enemy,  3,500  infantry,  with  artillery  and  a  larg«  cavalry  force,  all  under 
General  Jackson,  were  encountered,  and  after  a  sharp  contest,  principally 
with  Colonel  Abercrombie's  brigade,  was  forced  back  and  driven  before  our 
troops  for  several  miles,  the  relative  loss  of  the  enemy  being  very  heavy. 
On  the  3d  of  July  the  army  under  my  command  entered  and  took  pos- 
session of  Martinsburg.  There  I  was  compelled  to  halt  and  send  back  for 
supplies,  and  to  wait  for  Colonel  Stone's  command,  ordered  on  the  80th  of 
June  to  join  me— which  he  did  do  on  the  8th  of  July — and  for  more  means  of 
transportation,  without  which  it  was  impossible  to  advance,  having  wagons 
and  teams  for  baggage  only,  and  none  for  a  supply  train.  The  re-enforce- 
ments being  without  wagons  only  added  to  my  difficulties. 

In  General  McDowell's  report  of  the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  he  states  that 
"  the  sending  of  re-enforcements  to  General  Patterson,  by  drawing  off  the 
wagons,  was  a  further  and  unavoidable  delay."  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  « 
gallant  general  believed  that  what  he  said  was  true.  But  it  may  be  as  well 
to  inform  the  committee  that  the  re-enforcements  sent  from  Washington  to 
me  amounted  to  three  regiments,  under  General  Sanford;  that  they  came 
without  wagons,  and  that  General  Scott  inforpied  me  I  would  have  "  to  fur- 
nish transportation  for  them."  Not-  one  wagon,  horse,  mule,  or  set  of  har- 
ness was  sent  from  Washington  to  me.  All  the  transportation  I  had  was 
famished  under  my  own  orders  by  the  energetic  efforts  of  my  efficient  deputy 
quartermaster  general,  Colonel  Crosman. 

On  the  4th  of  July  I  informed  the  general-in-chief  (App.  No.  28^  that  I  had 
halted  to  bring  up  supplies ;  that  ;ny  transportation  was  entirely  madequate ; 
that  '*  the  terms  of  the  three  monUis  volunteers  was  about  to  expire,  and  ' 
that  they  would  not,  in  any  number,  renew  ^eir  service,  though  I  thought 
the  offer  should  be  made"  to  them.  I  also  informed  the  general-in-chief 
that  General  Johnston,  with  from  15,000  to  18,000  foot,  22  ^uns,  and  650 
artillery,  were  within  seven  miles  of  me,  my  own  force  consistmg  of  10,000 
foot,  6  gons,  and  650  cavalry,  ia  a  hostile  country,  a  river  in  the  rear,  and 
not  over  two  days'  suj^lies. 
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On  the  5th,  the  generaMn-chief  informed  me  (App.  No.  24)  that  he  had 
ordered  certain  regiments  to  join  me,  adding  "you  will  have  to  proyide 
transportation  for  them."  These  tro^s  were  greatly  needed,  bat  they  in- 
creased the  difficulty  as  regarded  transportation,  which,  as  the  generai-in- 
chief  had  been  informed,  was  not  over  half  sufficient  for  the  troops  then  at 
Martinsburg.  On  the  same  day  I  informed  General  Scott  that  large  r&en- 
forcem'^ts  had  come  in  to  Oeneral  Johnston  from  Manassas,  and  being 
much  inferior  to  the  enemy  in  men  and  guns,  I  ordered  Colonel  Stone  (App. 
No.  25)  to  join  my  column  at  the  earliest  moment. 

On  the  iTth,  Oeneral  Scott  informed  me  (App.  No.  26)  that  he  could 
"  not  yet  say  on  what  day  he  would  attack  the  enemy  in  the  direction  of 
Manassas  Junction;  he  hoped,  however,  to  be  ready  before  tlie  end  of  the 
week." 

On  the  8th  of  July  Colonel  Stone's  command  arrived,  and  the  following 
orders  to  advance  were  immediately  issued.  The  object  being  to  attack  the 
enemy  at  Winchester: 

''  Headquabters  Departmbkt  of  Pennsylvania, 

''Martiruburg,  Va.,  July  8, 1861. 
"  Oeneral  Order — Circular.] 

"The  troops  will  move  to  morrow  morning  in  the  following  order: 

"The  1st  (Thomas's)  brigade,  with  the  Rhode  Island  battery  temporarily 
attached  thereto,  will  advance  by  the  Winchester  turnpike,  accompanied  by 
one  squadron  of  cavalry. 

"The  7th  (Stone's)  brigade,  with  Perkins's  battery  attached  thereto,  will 
take  the  main  street  of  the  town,  by  the  court-house,  and  will  continue  on 
the  road  parallel  and  east  of  the  Winchester  turnpike.  One  company  of 
cavalry  will  be  attached  to  this  command. 

"  The  1st  (Cadwalader'a)  division  will  follow  the  marchof  Thomas's  brigade; 
Doubleday's  battery  will  advance  with  this  division;  one  regiment  of  whidi 
will  be  detailed  for  its  guard,  to  accompany  wherever  it  may  be  ordered. 

"The  2d  (Keim's)  division  will  pursue  both  routes,  Oeneral  Negley's 
brigade  following  the  march  of  Colonel  Stone,  and  Colonel  Abercrombie's 
and  Colonel  Wynkoop's  that  of  Oeneral  Cadwalader. 

"Tlie  28th  and  19th  New  York  regiments  will  be  temporarily  attached  to 
Oeneral  Keim's  division. 

"  Oeneral  Keim  will  detail  a  strong  rear  guard  of  his  division  for  the 
wagon  train.  The  rear  guard  will  march  on  the  flanks  and  rear  of  the  train, 
and  will  be  re-enforced  by  a  squadron  of  cavalry.  Oeneral  Keim  will  detail 
a  competent  field  officer  to  command  the  rear  guard. 

"The  wagons  will  advance  in  one  train  in  the  rear  of  the  troops,  and  will 
be  required  to  keep  closed. 

"The  troops  of  the  several  divisions  and  brigades  will  keep  closed. 
"  By  order,  &c." 

About  midnight  the  order  was  countermanded,  as  some  of  the  troops  that 
had  arrived  under  Colonel  Stone  that  day  were  reported  so  weary  and  foot- 
sore as  to  be  quite  unable  to  endure  the  fatigue  of  a  further  march  and  be 
in  ^  condition  tb  fight. 

On  the  next  morning,  the  9th  of  July,  finding  from  conversation  with  some 
of  my  officers  that  the  opposition  to  my  plan  of  advancing  upon  Winchester, 
made  known  by  the  circular,  appeared  to  be  very  strong  and  decided,  I  was 
induced,  before  renewing  the  order,  to  call  a  council  of  all  the  division  and 
brigade  commanders,  the  engineer  officers,  and  chiefs  of  the  departments  of 
supply.  I  submitted  to  the  council  my  instructions,  orders,  and  the  follow- 
inflf  statement: 
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"This  force  was  collected  originally  to  retake  Harper's  Ferry.  That 
evacuated,  it  was  directed  to  remain  as  lon^  as  Johnston  remained  in  force 
in  this  vicinity.  Threatening,  as  he  was,  either  to  move  to  the  aid  of  the 
force  attacking  Washington,  or  annoying  the  frontier  of  Maryland,  this  army 
was  permitted  to  cross  the  Potomac  and  offer  battle.  If  accepted,  so  soon 
as  Johnston  was  defeated,  to  return  and  approach  Washington. 

"The  enemy  retires,  for  what  ?  Is  it  weakness,  or  a  trap  ?  Can  we  con- 
tinue to  advance  and  pursue  if  he  retires  ?  If  so,  how  far  ?  When  shall  we 
retire  ?  Our  volunteer  force  will  soon  dwindle  before  us,  and  we  may  be 
left  without  aid.  If  our  men  go  home  without  a  regular  battle,  a  good  field- 
fight,  they  will  go  home  discontented,  will  not  re-enlist,  and  will  sour  the 
minds  of  others.  We  have  a  long  line  to  defend,  liable  at  any  moment  to 
be  cut  off  from  our  base  and  depot,  and  to  a  blow  on  our  flank.  Our  forces 
must  not  be  defeated,  not  checked  in  battle,  or  meet  with  reverses.  It 
would  be  fatal  to  our  cause. 

"A  force  threatens  Washington.  If  we  abandon  our  present  position 
Johnston  will  be  available  to  aid.  The  command  has  been  largely  re-enforced 
to  enable  us  to  sustain  our  position,  to  clear  the  valley  to  Winchester,  to 
defeat  the  enemy  if  he  accepts  battle,  and  to  be  in  position  to  aid  General 
McDowell,  or  to  move  upon  Washington,  Richmond  or  elsewhere,  as  the 
general-in-cbief  may  direct.  General  Sanford,  with  two  rifled  guns  and 
three  regiments,  will  be  up  to-morrow.  Our  force  will  then  be  as  large  as 
it  ever  will  be,  under  the  prospect  of  losing  a  large  portion  of  our  force  in 
a  few  days  by  expiration  of  service.    What  shall  be  done  V^ 

The  result  of  the  deliberation  is  given  in  the  following  minutes,  taken  at 
the  time  by  Major  Craig  Biddle,  of  the  staff : 

"Minutes  of  council  of  war,  held  July  9,  1861,  at  Mdrtin^mrg,  Va. 

"Colonel  Crosman,  quartermaster,  thought  900  wagons  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  furnish  subsistence,  and  to  transport  ammunition  to  our  present 
force.  The  calculation  for  the  original  column  was  700  wagons,  of  which 
500  were  on  hand,  and  200  expected.  The  great  difficulty  will  be  to  obtain 
forage  for  the  animals,  the  present  consumption  being  twenty-six  tons  daily. 

"Captain  Beckwith,  commissary.  The  question  of  subsistence  is  here  a 
question  of  transportation.  Thus  far  no  reliance  has  been  placed  on  the 
adjacent  country.  A  day's  march  ahead  would  compel  a  resort  to  it.  As 
far  as  known  those  supplies  would  be  quite  inadequate. 

''Captain  Simpson,  topographical  engineers.  The  difficulty  of  our  present 
position  arises  from  the  great  facility  the  enemy  has  to  concentrate  troops 
at  Winchester  from  Manassas  Junction.  By  the  railroad  12,  000  men  could' 
he  sent  there  in  a  day,  and  again  sent  back  to  Manassas.  Our  forces  should 
combine  with  the  forces  at  Washington. 

"Captain  Newton,  engineers.  Our  present  position  is  a  very  exposed  one. 
General  Johnston  can  keep  us  where  we  are  as  long  as  he  pleases,  and  at 
any  time  make  a  demonstration  on  our  rear.  Our  whole  line  is  a  false  one. 
We  have  no  business  here,  except  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  demonstration. 
He  threatens  us  now.  We  should  be  in  a  position  to  threaten  him.  We 
should  go  to  Charlestown,  Harper's  Ferry,  Shepherdstown,  and  flank  him. 

"Colonel  Stone.  It  is  mainly  a  question  for  the  staff.  Our  enemy  has  great 
facility  of  movement,  and  to  extend  our  line  would  be  accompanied  with 
great  danger.  Johnston  should  be  threatened  from  some  other  point.  We 
might  leave  two  regiments  here,  two  guns  at  Shepherdstown,  and  proceed 
to  Charlestown,  and  threaten  from  that  point. 

"  General  Negley,  ditto  to  Captain  Newton. 

**  Colonel  Thomas  -approves  of  a  flank  movement  to  Charlestown. 

"  Colonel  Abercrombie  the  same. 
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"  Oeneral  Keim  the  same. 

**  Oeneral  Cadwalader  opposed  to  a  forward  movement." 

On  the  day  the  council  was  held  I  wrote  to  the  generaMn-chief  (App. 
No.  2*1)  that  I  was  deficient  in  supply  trains;  that  my  difficulties  would 
increase  as  I  advanced.  This  was  the  great  want  of  my  army;  and  on  the 
iTth,  12th,  16th,  and  21st  of^Juhe,  and  the  4th  and  5th  of  July,  I  had  written 
to  Oeneral  Scott  very  fully  on  this  subject.  I  refer  to  it  here  to  show  why 
I  could  not  move  when  and  where  I  wished.  Colonel  Crosman,  the  effi- 
cient quartermaster  of  mv  army,  had  done  all  that  could  be  done,  and  more 
than  1  had  supposed  could  be  accomplished;  but  the  troops  sent  from  Wash- 
ington and  elsewhere,  with  the  exception  of  the  Rhode  Island  regiment,  had 
brought  no  transportation  with  them.  The  enemy,  though  far  superior  in 
number  of  men  and  guns,  had  retired  in  succession  from  one  positioii  to 
another.  I  wrote  that  "  his  design  evidently  was  to  draw  our  force  on  as 
far  as  possible  O'om  the  base,  and  then  to  cut  our  line  or  to  attack  with  large 
re-enforcements  from  Manassas."  In  view  of  all  these  difficulties,  I  presented 
to  the  general-in-chief  a  plan  by  which  I  **  proposed  to  move  my  force  to 
Gharlestown,  establish  my  depot  at  Harper's  Ferry,  and  connect  with  the 
Maryland  shore  by  a  bridge  of  boats,"  which  I  h&d  caused  to  be  gathered 
in  a  safe  place.  I  also  desired  to  know  when  the  general-in-chief  "  wished 
me  to  approach  Winchester,  and  on  what  day  the  attack  would  be  made  on 
Manassas;"  and  I  requested  that  the  general-in-chief  would  indicate  the  day, 
by  telegraph  thus:  "  Let  me  hear  from  you  on ." 

On  the  11th  of  July  I  received  from  the  general-in-chief  the  following 
telegram: 

"  War  Department, 
"  Washington,  July  11,  1861. 
"  Major  Oeneral  Patterson, 

**  Martindmrg,  Virginia, 

"  The  author  of  the  following  is  known,  and  he  believes  it  authentic  : 

"Washington,  July  9, 1861. 

"  The  plan  of  operations  of  the  secession  army  in  Virginia  contemplate 
the  reverse  of  the  proceedings  and  movements  announced  in  the  express  of 
yesterday  and  Saturday.  A  schedule  that  has  come  to  light  meditates  a 
stand  and  an  engagement  by  Johnston,  when  he  shall  have  drawn  Patterson 
sufficiently  far  back  from  the  river  to  render  impossible  his  retreat  across  it 
on  being  vanquished,  and  an  advance  then  by  Johnston  and  Wise  con- 
jointly upon  McGlellan,  and  after  the  conquest  of  him,  a  march  in  this  direo- 
tion  to  unite,  in  one  attack  upon  the  federal  forces  across  the  Potomac,  with 
the  army  under  Beauregard  at  Manassas  Junction,  and  the  wing  of  thaf 
army,  the  South  Carolina  regiments  chiefly,  now  nine  (9)  miles  from  Alex- 
andria. Success  in  each  of  these  three  several  movements  is  anticipated, 
and  thereby  not  only  the  possession  of  the  capital  is  thought  to  be  assured, 
but  an  advance  of  the  federal  troops  upon  Richmond  prevented. 

The  plan  supposes  that  this  success  will  give  the  confederate  cause  such 
prestige,  and  inspire  in  it  such  faith,  as  will  insure  the  recognition  of  its 
government  abroad,  and  at  the  same  time  so  impair  confidence  in  the  fed- 
eral goverl^ment  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  it  to  procure  loans  abroad, 
and  very  difficult  for  it  to  raise  means  at  home.  Real  retreats,  which  have 
been  anticipated,  it  will  be  seen,  are  by  this  plan  altogether  ignored  Ac- 
cording to  it,  fighting  and  conquest  are  the  orders  " 

'This  paper  speaks  for  itself— comment  is  needless.  Tet  one  cannot  avoid 
raising  the  question,  how  the  general-in-chief  could  ask  or  expect  me  to  at- 
tack Oeneral  Johnston's  large  force  of  men  and  guns  in  their  intrenched  camp 
at  Winchester  in  less  than  a  week  after  he  h^  officially  informed  me  that 
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**  a  schedule  that  had  come  to  light  meditates  a  stand  and  an  engagement 
by  Johnston,  when  he  shall  have  drawn  Patterson  sufficiently  far  back  from 
the  river  to  render  impossible  his  retreat  across  it,  after  being  vanquished." 
That  this  was  the  plan  agreed  upon  by  the  confederate  generals  there  is  no 
doubt;  and  it  was  a  judicious  one.  Information  of  a  similar  kind  had  come 
in  from  various  quarters.  My  most  experienced  officers  of  the  regular  ser* 
vice,  with  whom  I  fully  and  freely  consulted — Colonels  Oeorge  H.  Thomas, 
Abercrombie,  and  Crosman,  Major  Fitz-John  Porter,  Captains  Newton, 
Beckwith,  and  many  others,  men  of  long'  service,  merit,  and  great  expe- 
rience— all  concurred  in  the  opinion  that  I  was  too  far  advanced  at  Martins- 
burg;  that  Johnston  had.  fallen  back  for  no  other  purpose'  than  to  lure  me 
on;  that  Johnston  had  a  trap  set  somewhere,  and  that,  if  not  very  cautious, 
I  wquld  fall  into  it.  Each  of  the  above-named  distinguished  officers-  not 
only  approved  warmly  of  the  management  of  my  command,  but  opposed, 
both  in  and  out  of  council,  a  further  advance  from  Martinsburg.  With  their 
opposition  to  an  advance  well  known,  five  of  the  number  Ijave  since  been 
made  brigadier  generals. 

On  the  12th  of  July,  not  hearing  from  the  general-in-chief,  the  substance 
of  my  letter  of  the  9th  was  repeated  by  telegraph.  The  general-in-chief 
was  also  informed  that  I  considered  '*  a  regiment  of  regulars,  and  more  if 
possible,  essential  to  give  steadiness  to  my  column,  and  to  carry  on  active 
operations  against  a  determined  opposition.",  The  necessity  of  this  will  be 
manifest  when  it  is  known  that  nearly  all  of  Johnston's  army  were  confed- 
erate troops,  well  disciplined  and  well  commanded.  I  also  stated  that 
**  many  of  my  men  were  barefooted,  and  could  not  be  employed  on  active 
service."  Colonel  Menier  had  reported  the  3d  Pennsylvania  as  unable  to 
march  for  want  of  shoes. 

On  the  same  day,  the  12th  of  July,  General  Scott  telegraphed  me,  ( App. 
No.  28  :)  ''  Go  where  you  propose  in  your  letter  of  the  9th  instant,  het  me 
hear  from  you  on  Tuesday."  That  is,  "  go  to  Charlestown  ;  we  shall  attack 
Manassas  on  Tuesday  ;  I  wish  you  to  approach  Winchester  on  that  day." 
That  was  our  translation  of  the  whole  matter. 

On  Saturday,  the  13th  of  July,  General  Scott  telegraphed  me,  (App.  No. 
29  :)  "I  telegraphed  you  on  yesterday.  If  not  strong  enough  to  beat  the 
enemy  early  next  week,  make  demonstrations  to  detain  him  in  the  valley  of 
Winchester  ;  but  if  he  retreats  in  force  towards  Manassas,  and  it  would  be 
hazardous  to  follow  him,  then  consider  the  route  via  Keyes's  Ferry,  Hillsboro', 
and  Leesburg."  On  the  same  day  I  informed  General*  Scott  that  **  Johnston 
is  in  position  beyond  Winchester  to  be  re-enforced,  and  his  strength  doubled 
just  as  I^could  reach  him  ;"  and  that  I  "  would  rather  lose  the  chance  of  ac- 
complishing something  brilliant  than  by  hazarding  my  column  to  destroy 
the  fruits  of  the  whole  campaign  to  the  country  by  defeat.  If  wrong,  let  me 
bo  instructed." — (App.  No.  30.) 

This  correspondence  is  very  plain.  It  can  hardly  be  misunderstood  by 
the  most  obtuse  intellect.  Any  one  who  can  read  plain  English  can  compre- 
hend it  I  proposed  to  my  superior  to  go  to  Charlestown.  I  am  ordered  to 
do  so.  In  my  letter  of  instructions  I  am  told  "  there  must  be  no  reverse, 
no  check,  no  drawn  battle."  I  am  told  "  take  your  measures  circumspectly, 
and  attempt  nothing  without  a  clear  prospect  of  success."  These  instruc- 
tions had  not  been  rescinded  or  modified,  and  I  was  bound  to#obey  them. 
Had  I  disobeyed  and  been  defeated,  as  I  most  certainly  would  have  been — 
and  in  this  opinion  I  am  sustained  by  every  officer  of  the  regular  army 
serving  with  me,  and,  ho  far  as  I  am  informed,  by  all  or  nearly  all  the  officers 
of  volunteers — I  would  have  deserved  the  severe  censure  which  has  so  un- 
justly been  cast  upon  me.  I  preferred  the  performance  of  my  plain  duty  to 
a  distinction  which  could  have  been  gained  only  by  the  sacrifice  of  my  men, 
and  with  great  detriment  to  the  cause  in  which  I  was  engaged.    I  informed 
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my  commaDder  of  the.  difficulties  and  dangers  of  my  position,  the  strength  * 
and  great  advantages  of  my  antagonist,  and  that  I  would  not,  on  my  owu 
responsibility,  hazard  my  column  and  the  interests  of  the  country  by  a  de- 
feat— asking  "  if  wrong,  let  me  be  instructed."  If  my  superior  thought  dif- 
ferently, and  that  an  attack  should  be  made,  why  did  he  not  assume  the  re- 
•  sponsibility  of  his  station  and  give  the  order  7  There  was  not  one  persoii 
in  that  column,  from  myself  down  to  the  youngest  drum-boy,  who  would  not 
most  cheerfully  have  gone  into  battle,  knowing  that  every  individual  would 
be  killed,  if  they  believed  the  interest  and  honor  of  the  country  required  the 
sacrifice,  or  if  General  Scott  had  ordered  it.  Although  I  asked  to  be  in- 
structed, no  instructions  were  given.  I  therefore  inferred,  as  my  opinions 
were  not  overruled,  that  I  was  right,  especially  as  I  was  actually  ordered 
to  go  to  Charlestown.  ^ 

On  the  14th  I  informed  General  Scott  (App.  No.  31)  that  on  the  morrow 
I  would  advance  to  Bunker  Hill  preparatory  to  the  other  movement — ^that 
is,  preparatory  to  going  to  Charlestown.  "  If  an  opportunity  offers,  I  will 
attack,  but  unless  I  can  rout  I  will  be  careful."  General  Scott  was  therefore 
thoroughly  informed  of  what  I  was  doing  and  intended  to  do  one  week  be- 
fore the  battle  of  Manassas. 

On  Monday,  the  15th,  leaving  two  regiments — one  being  unable  to  march 
for  want  of  shoes — to  guard  Martinsburg,  I  marched  with  the  remainder  of 
my  army  to  Bunker  Hill,  forcing  the  enemy's  cavalry  before  me,  killing  one 
and  taking  some  prisoners. 

On  Tuesday,  the  16th,  the  day  General  Scott  said  he  was  going  to  attack 
Manassas,  and  desired  a  demonstration,  a  reconnoissance  in  force  was  made, 
driving  the  enemy's  pickets  into  Winchester.  This,  with  a  loss  on  the  part 
of  the  enemy  of  several  killed  and  wounded,  was  reported  the  same  day  to 
the  general-in-chief,  who  was  informed  (App.  No.  32)  that  the  reconnois- 
sance found  the  road  from  Bunker  Hill  to  Winchester  "  blocked  by  fallen 
trees  and  fences  placed  across  it."  And  "  a  sketch  of  the  works  of  defence, 
prepared  by  Oaptain  Simpson,"  a  very  reliable  officer,  was  sent  him.  This 
sketch  showed  that  the  works  erected  and  the  guns  mounted  were  of  the 
most  formidable  character.  The  general-in-chief  was  also  informed  on  the 
same  day  that  on  "to-morrow  we  would  move  to  Charlestown;"  that  prepa- 
rations  had  already  "  been  commenced  to  occupy  and  hold  Harper's  Ferry; 
that  the  time  of  a  large  number  of  the  men  would  expire  that  week,  and 
they  would  not  remain;"  and  "that  after  securing  Harper's  Ferry  I  would, 
if  the  general-in-chief  desired,  advance  with  the  remainder  of  my  troops  via 
Leesburg,  and  desired  to  be  informed  if  this  proposition  met  with  the  ap- 

Froval  of  the  general-in-chief."    From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  I  did  all  that 
was  ordered  to  do,  and  at  least  as  much,  if  not  a  great  deal  more,  than  any 
one  had  a  right  to  expect. 

On  Tuesday,  the  16th,  according  to  General  Scott's  promise,  Manassas 
was  to  be  attacked.  I  expected,  and  had  a  right  to  expect,  that  as  I  had 
performed  my  part  in  delaying  Johnston  in  Winchester,  General  Scott  would 
nave  performed  his,  and  assail  Manassas.  If  anything  had  occurred  to  ren- 
der the  attack  on  Manassas  inexpedient  on  that  day,  then  General  Scott 
should  have  informed  me  and  directed  me  to  continue  my  demonstrations, 
which  could  have  been  done  just  as  easily  from  Charlestown  as  from  Mar- 
tinsburg; or^e  should  have  given  me  the  order  to  march  at  once  with  all 
my  force  to  Leesburg,  as  suggested  by  me,  and  delayed  the  attack  on  Ma- 
nassas until  I  had  arrived  and  been  joined  in  the  battle.  The  neglect  or 
omission  to  do  either  is  inexplicable.  I  kept  General  Scott  well  informed  of 
all  my  movements.  It  was  due  to  me,  and  necessary  for  the  success  of  our 
armies,  that  I  should  have  been  equally  well  informed  of  the  movements  of 
corps  with  which  it  was  expected  I  should  co-operate. 
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On  the  Ifth  of  July  I  again  informed  General  Scott  (App.  No.  33)  that 
the  "  term  of  18  of  my  26  regiments  would  expire  within  seven  days,  com* 
mencing  to-morrow;"  that  "I  could  rely  on  none  of  them  renewing  their 
service;''  and  ''that  I  must  he  at  once  provided  with  efficient  three  years 
men,  or  withdraw  entirely  to  Harper's  Ferry."  Here  was  direct  information 
that  I  could  not  hold  Johnston,  and  that  unless  troops  were  sent  me  to  take 
the  place  of  those  whose  time  was  up,  I  could  not  even  remain  at  Charles- 
town,  but  would  have  to  fall  back  to  Harper's  Ferry.  If  troops  could  not 
be  spared  to  reinforce  me,,  why  was  I  not  then  ordered  with  my  entire  com- 
mand to  march  to  Leesburg  and  unite  with  McDowell  in  the  assault  on 
Kauaassas  ? 

[At  the  request  of  the  witness,  the  further  examination  was  postponed 
unljl  to-morrow.] 


Washington,  January  7,  1862. 

General  R.  Patterson  resumed  as  follows  : 

I  omitted  yesterday  to  read  a  letter  from  the  general-in-chief,  dated  July 
5,  1861.     It  is  as  follows: 

''  Headquarters  of  the  Arut, 
"  Wa;BhingUm  July  6,  1861—11  p,  w. 

''Major  General  Patterson,  Hagerstown  Md.: 

"Tour  letter  of  the  4th  is  receiyed.  Orders  were  sent  this  morning  to 
Madison  for  the  3d  and  4th  regiments  from  Wisconsin  to  repair  to  Williams- 
port  via  Chambersburg  and  report  to  you.  . 

"The  19th  and  28th  New  York  regiipents  leave  here  for  Hagerstown  to- 
mdrrow  at  half  past  2  p.  m.  You  will,  have  to  provide  transportation  for 
them  thence  to  the  post  you  may.  order  them  to. 

"  If  any  three  months  men  will  re-engage  for  the  long  term,  designate  a 
regular  officer  of  your  command  to  muster  them,  provided  a  sufficient  num- 
ber can  be  obtained  to  form  a  regiment. 

"Having  defeated  the  enemy,  if  you  can  continue  the  pursuit  without  too 
great  a  hazard,  advance  via  Leesburg  or  Strasburg  towards  Alexandria,  but 
consider  the  dangerous  defiles,  especially  via  Strasburg,  and  move  with 
great  caation,  especially  via  Strasburg,  halting  at  Winchester,  and  threat- 
ening a  movement  by  Strasburg  or  the  passage  of  the  Potomac  twice,  and 
coming  down  by  Leesburg  may  be  the  more  advantageous  movement." 

On  the  6th  of  July  I  sent  to  the  general-in-chief  an  official  report  of  the 
battle  of  Falling  Waters. — (Appendix  No.  34.)  .  It  is  due  to  the  officers  who 
diatinguished  themselves  that  it  should  be  made  known.  It  has  been  made 
public,  and  never  yet,  for  some  reason  or  other,  allowed  to  go  out  of  the 
Adjutant  General's  office.  I  also  sent  a  circular,  accompanying  the  report. — 
(Appendix  No.  35.)  In  a  telegram,  of  date  July  6,  I  inform^  the  general- 
in-chief  that  "  the  insurgents  have  unquestionably  received  large  re-enforce- 
ments, and  are  said  to  have  26,000  men,  with  24  guns,  many  rifled,  and  some 
of  very  large  calibre."  I  then  expected  to  have  by  the  night  of  the  8th 
18,000  men  and  16  guns,  and  intended  to  march  on  the  9th  and  attack  them. 
On  the  8th  of  July  an  order  was  issued  (Appendix  No.  36)  reducing  the 
nomber  of  tents  to  four  common  and  one  wall  tent  to  each  company,  and 
also  an  order  to  march  the  next  morning. — (Appendix  No.  3*7.)  On  the 
11th  of  July  I  issued  a  circular  (Appendix  No.  38)  requiring  division^ 
brigade,  and  regimehtal  commanders  and  quartermasters  to  have  their  com- 
mands ready  to  march  at  a  moment's  warning.    On  Uie  19th  of  July  I  tele- 
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graphed  the  general-in-chief  that  "  the  2d  and  3d  Pennsylvania  volunteers 
demand  discharge,  and  I  send  them  home  to-morrow."  On  the  20th  General 
Cadwalader  sent  in  a  report  (Appendix  No.  39)  of  the  dates  of  expiration 
of  term  of  service  of  the  different  regiments  composing  his  division,  in  which 
he  states  "his  fear  that  the  men  of  two  of  his  regiments  would -give  ua 
trouble/'  and  "  that  there  was  a  strong  feeling  in  one  regiment  on  the  sub- 
ject of  returning  to-morrow."  On  the  19th  of  July  I  reported  to  the  adju- 
tant general  of  the  army  (Appendix  No.  40)  *'  that  almost  all  the  three 
months  volunteers  refuse  to  serve  one  hour  after  their  time,  except  three 
regiments." 

I  closed  my  narrative  yesterday  with  a  reference  to  my  report  of  July 
1*7  to  the  general-in-chief,  in  which  I  stated  that  the  term  of  service  of  18 
of  my  26  regiments  would  expire  within  seven  days.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  this  report  of  mine  was  from  Gharlestowa  where  I  had  gone  on 
the  1  iTth,  having  on  the  day  appointed  made  the  demonstration  ordered  by 
General  Scott  on  the  13th,  and  performed  my  part  perfectly.  No  information 
was  sent  ta  me  on  either  the  14th,  15th,  or  16th,  the  last  being  the  day  on 
which  General  Scott  said  Manassas  would  be  attacked.  If  any  change  took 
place,  and  the  attack  was  not  to  be  made  on  the  16th,  then  it  was  the  im- 
perative duty  of  the  general-in-chief  to  have  informed  me,  that  I  might  have 
arranged  my  movements  in  accordajice,  and  have  made  my  demonstrations 
against  Winchester  at  the  proper  time.  Confident  that  Manassas  Junction 
would  be  attacked  on  Tuesday,  I  moved  from  Martinsburg.  on  Monday,  and 
drove  Johnston's  pickets  in  on  Tuesday.  If  I  had  known  the  assault  on  the 
Junction  would  not  have  been  made  until  Sunday,  I  would  not  have  moved 
until  Saturday.  I  am  not  therefore  responsible  for  the  appearance  of  Gen 
eral  Johnston  at  Manassas  on  Sunday,  tiie  21st.  The  same  neglect  or  inai 
tention  kept  me  from  being  at  Manassas  to  meet  Johnston.  No  information 
of  any  kind  was  given  me  by  General  Scott  from  the  13th  to  the  17th. 

On  the  nth  he  telegraphed  me,  (Appendix  No.  41,)  "  McDowell's  first 
day's  work  has  driven  the  enemy  beyond  Fairfax  Gourt-House;  the  Junction 
will  probably  be  carried  to-morrow."  This  anticipation  was  unfortunately 
not  realized. 

Let  me  recapitulate  the  essence  of  General  Scott's  last  three  despatches. 
On  the  12th,  "  Go  to  Charlestown  ;  I  will  attack  Manassas  on  Tuesday." 
On  the  13th,  **  If  not  strong  enough  to  meet  the  enemy  early  next  week, 
make  demonstrations,  so  as  to  detain  him  in  the  valley  of  Winchester."^  On 
the  17th,  "  McDowell's  first  day's  work  has  driven  the  enemy  beyond  Fairfax 
Gourt-Hoase  :  the  Junction  will  probably  be  carried  to-morrow."  With  this 
despatch  of  the  17th  in  possession,  I  and  the  officers  under  me  were  relieved 
fron^  great  anxiety,  indeed  were  very  exultant.  With  Fairfax  Gourt-Honse 
in  possession  of  our  troops,  And  the  Junction  to  be  taken  the  next  day,  all 
I  had  to  do  was  to  be  ready  to  meet  and  repel  the  attack  which  all  expected. 

On  the  18th  of  July  General  Scott  telegraphed  me  (Appendix  No.  42)  as 
follows:  ''I  have  certainly  been  expecting  you  to  beat  the  enemy;  if  not, 
to  hear  that  you  had  felt  him  strongly,  or  at  least  have  occupied  him  by 
threats  and  demonstrations.  You  have  been  at  least  his  equal,  and  I  sup- 
pose superior  in  numbers.  Has  he  not  stolen  a  march  and  sent  re-enforoe> 
ments  towards  Manassas  Junction  ?  A  week  is  enough  to  win  a  victory. 
The  time  of  volunteers  counts  from  the  day  of  muster  into  the  service  of 
the  United  States.  Yon  must  not  retreat  across  the  Potomac.  If  necessary, 
when  abandoned  by  the  short-term  volunteers,  intrench  somewhere,  and  wait 
for  re-enforcements."  I  had  no  doubt  that  the  opinion  of  the  gencral-in-chief 
was  correct,  that  "  a  week  was  enough  to  win  a  victory."  My  own  army 
had  gained  a  decided  victory  in  less  than  .four  hours  on  the  day  I  crossed 
the  Potomac,  and  it  was  the  opinion  of  myself  and  all  the  officers  under  isy 
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command  that  we  would  have  gained  many  victorieB  several  days  earlier  if 
the  general-in-chief  had  not  emasculated  my  army  by  ordering  from  me  my 
regulars,  (infantry,  artillery,  and  cavalry,)  with  ihe  Rhode  Island  regiment 
and  battery,  iust  at  the  moment  when  they  were  most  needed.  But  the 
want  of  artillery  and  transportation  compelled  me  to  wait  at  Martinsburg 
until  the  enemy,  previously  my  superior  in  men  and  guns,  had  time  to  be 
re-enforced  heavily  with  both,  and  to  intrench  themselves  at  Winchester 
having  nearly  50  field  guns,  and  more  siege  guns,  of  the  heaviest  calibre 
and  of  longer  range,  than  I  had  of  all  kinds. 

Were  I  dispos^  to  indulge  in  recrimination  I  might  retort  with  some 
severity  upon  the  lieutenant  general  the  expression  so  unjustly  used  towards 
myself.  For  full  three  months  after  the  remark  Oeneral  Scott  has  been 
obliged  to  retire  from  the  command  of  an  *army  in  which  are  concentrated 
all  the  choice  troops  of  the  country  without  that  victory  with  which  be  was 
so  anxious  to  close  his  brilliant  career.  In  fact,  the  whole  country,  who 
looked  for  the  most  brilliant  results  from  the  rawest  of  all  troops,  now 
apprehend,  as  well,  perhaps,  as  the  lieutenant  general  himself,  that  one  who 
attempts  to  precipitate  a  victory  will  run  the  risk  of  finding  also  that  "  a 
week  is  long  enough  for  a  defeat." 

On  the  same  day,  the  18th,  I  sent  three  telegrams  and  one  letter  (Appen- 
dix Nos.  43,  44,  45,  and  46)  to  the  general-in-chief,  informing  him  of  the 
condition  of  my  command;  that  many  of  my  men  ''were  without  shoes;'' 
the  men  had  received  no  pay,  and  neither  officers  nor  soldiers  had  money  to 
purchase  with  ;  that  under  the  circumstances  I  could  not  ask  or  expect  the 
three  months  men  to  stay  longer  than  one  week;  that  I  had  "that  day 
appealed  almost  in  vain  to  the  regiments  to  stand  by  the  country  for  a  week 
or  ton  days;  the  men  were  longing  for  their  homes,  and  nothing  coulddetain 
them;"  that  ''Captain  Newton  had  been  sent  that  day  to  Harper's  Ferry  to 
arrange  for  defence,  and  re-establish  communication  with  Maryland;"  that 
the  general's  order  had  been  obeyed  "  to  threaten  and  make  demonstrations 
to  detain  Johnston  at  Winchester; "  that  Johnston  had  been  largely  re-en- 
forced, and  that  even  if  I  could  "  take  Winchester  it  would  be  only  to  with- 
draw my  men,  and  be  forced  to  retreat,  thus  losing  the  fruits  of  victory." 
At  1.80  a.  m.  that  morning  I  telegraped  General  Scott  that  "telegraph  of 
date  received.  Mine  of  to-night  gives  the  condition  of  my  command.  Some 
regimento  of  my  command  have  given  warning  not  to  serve  an  hour  over 
their  time.  To  attack  under  such  circumstances  the  greatly  superior  force 
at  Winchester  is  most  hazardous.  My  letter  of  the  16th  gives  you  further 
information. " 

I  will  read  here  my  letters  of  the  14th  and  16th  to  the  general-in-chief: 

"MABnNSBURO,  Virginia^  July  14,  1861. 

"I  have  thus  far  succeeded  in  keeping  in  this  vicinity  the  command  under 
Oeneral  Johnston,  who  is  now  pretending  to  be  engaged  in  fortifying  at 
Winchester,  but  prepared  to  letire  beyond  striking  distance  if  I  should 
advance  far.  To-morrow  I  advance  to  Bunker  Hill,  preparatory  to  the  other 
movement.  If  an  opportunity  offers  I  shall  attack,  but,  unless  I  can  rout, 
shall  be  careful  not  to  set  him  in  full  retreat  upon  Strasburg.  I  have 
arranged  for  the  occupation  of  Harper's  Ferry,  opposite  which  point  I  have 
directed'  provisions  to  be  sent.  Many  of  the  three  months  volunteers  are 
▼eiT  restless  at  the  prospect  of  being  retained  over  their  time.  This  fact 
will  soon  cause  you  to  hear  of  mo  in  the  direction  of  Charlestown.  Want  of 
ample  transportation  for  supplies  and  baggage  has  prevented  my  moving 
earlier  in  the  direction  I  desire^." 

In  my  letter  of  the  .16th,  from  Bunker  Hill,  I  wrote: 
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"I  have  the  honor  to  report,  for  the  information  of  the  general-in-chief,  my 
advance  and  arrival  at  this  place  yesterday,  opposed  only  by  a  body  of  six 
hundred  cavalry,  of  which  one  was  killed  and  five  taken  prisoners.  To- 
morrow I  move  upon  Charlestown.  A  reconnoissance  shows  the  Winchester 
road  blocked  by  fallen  trees  and  fences  placed  across  it,  indicating  no  con- 
fidence in  the  large  force  now  said  to  be  in  Winchester.  I  send  you  a 
sketch,  prepared  by  Captain  Simpson,  of  the  works  said  to  have  been  erected 
in  the  vicinity  of  Winchester.  Preparations  have  already  been  commenced 
to  occupy  and  hold  Harper's  Ferry  with  the  three  years  troops.  If  the 
general-in-chief  desires  to  retain  that  place,  (and  I  advise  it  never  to  be 
evacuated,)  I  desire  to  be  at  once  informed  by  telegraph.  I  have  to  report 
that  the  time  of  service  of  a  very  large  portion  of  this  force  will  expire  in  a 
few  days.  From  an  undercurrent  expression  of  feeling  I  am  confident  that 
many  will  be  inclined  to  lay  down  their  arms  the  day  their  time  expires. 
With  such  a  feeling  existing,  any  active  operations  towards  Winchester 
cannot  be  thought  of  until  they  are  replaced  by  three  years  men.  Thoee 
whose  term  expires  this  week;  and  will  not  remain,  I  shall  arrange  to  send 
oflF  by  Harper's  Ferry;  those  for  Philadelphia  via  Baltimore;  those  for  Har- 
risburg  via  Hagerstown.  If  Harper's  Perry  is  to  be  held,  after  securing 
that,  I  shall,*  if  the  general-in-chief  desires,  advance  with  the  remainder  of 
the  troops  via  Leesburg,  provided  the  force  under  Johnston  does  not  re- 
main at  Winchester,  after  the  success  which  I  anticipate  from  General 
McDowell.  I  wish  to  be  advised  if  these  preparations  meet  with  the  approval 
of  the  general-in-chief.  The  Wisconsin  regiments  are  without  arms  aud 
accoutrements,  which  I  have  directed  the  commander  of  Frankfort  arsenal 
to  provide." 

On  the  nth  I  wrote  from  Charlestown: 

"The  term  of  service  of  the  Pennsylvania  troops  (eighteen  regiments) 
expires  within  seven  days,  commencing  to-morrow.  I  can  rely  on  none  of 
them  renewing  service  I  must  be  at  once  provided  with  efficient  three 
years  men,  or  withdraw  to  Harper's  Ferry.  Shall  I  occupy  permanently 
Harper's  Ferry,  or  withdraw  entirely  ?  I  wrote  yesterday  on  this  subject, 
and  now  wish  to  be  informed  of  the  intentions  of  the  general-in-chief.  My 
march  to-day  was  without  opposition  or  incidents  of  importance.  The 
country  has  been  drained  of  men.  This  place  has  been  a  depot  for  supplies 
for  force  at  Winchester,  and  the  presence  of  the  army  is  not  welcome." 

I  telegraphed  the  general-in-chief  from  Charlestown,  at  1.30  a.  m.,  on  the 
18th:  "Telegram  of  date  received.  Mine  of  to-night  gives  the  condition  of 
my  command.  Some  regiments  have  given  warning  not  to  serve  an  hour 
over  time.  To  attack  under  such  circumstances,  against  the  greatly 
superior  force  at  Winchester,  is  most  hazardous.  My  letter  of  the  16tii  gives 
you  further  information.     Shall.I  attack?" 

On  the  same  day,  at  1  p.  m.,  I  telegraphed  the  general-in-chief:  "I  have 
succeeded,  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  general-in-chief,  in  keeping 
General  Johnston's  force  at  Winchester.  A  reconnoissance  in  force  on 
Tuesday  caused  him  to  be  largely  re-enforced  from  Strasburg.  With  the 
existing  feeling  and  determination  of  the  three  months  men  to  return  home, 
it  would  be  ruinous  to  advance  or  even  to  stay  here  without  immediate 
increase  of  force  to  replace  them.  They  will  not  remain.  I  have  ordered 
the  brigades  to  assemble  this  afternoon,  and  shall  make  a  personal  appeal 
to  the  troops  to  stay  a  few  days,  until  I  can  be  re-enforced.  Many  of  the 
regiments  are  without  shoes;  the  government  refuses  to  furnish  them.  The 
men  have  received  no  pay,  and  neither  officers  nor  soldiers  have  money  to 
purchase  with.  Under  these  circumstances  I  cannot  ask  or  expect  the  three 
months  volunteers  to  stay  longer  than  one  week.    Two  companies  of  Penn- 
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ejlvania  volunteera  were  discharged  to-day  and  ordered  home.  I  to-day 
place  additional  force  at  Harper's  Ferry  and  re-establish  communication  with 
Maryland.    I  send  Captain  Newton  to  prepare  for  its  defence." 

On  the  same  day  I  telegraphed  again  to  the  general-in-chief:  "Telegram 
of  to-day  received.  The  enemy  has  stolen  no  march  upon  me.  I  have  kept 
him  actively  employed,  and,  by  threats  and  reconnoissance  in  force,  caused 
him  to  be  re-enforced.  I  have  accomplished,  in  this  respect,  more  than  the 
general-in-chief  asked,  or  could  be  expected,  in  face  of  an  enemy  far  superior 
in  numbers,  with  no  line  of  communication  to  protect." 

On  the  18th  I  wrote  from  Gharlestown  as  follows:  "  I  arrived  at  this  place 
on  the  17th  instant;  nothing  of  importance  occurred  on  the  march.  T^e 
principal  inhabitants  left  some  ten  days  since,  anticipating  its  occupation 
by  the  federal  troops.  It  was  till  our  arrival  the  location  of  a  band  of  seces- 
Bion  militia,  engaged  in  pressing  into  the  service  the  young  men  of  the 
country. 

"  I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  two  telegrams  from  the  general-in- 
chief,  of  the  ITth  and  18tii  instant,  both  looking  to  a  movement  and  attack 
upon  Winchester.  A  state  of  affairs  existed  which  the  general-in-chief  is  not 
aware  of,  though,  in  some  respects,  anticipated  by  his  instructions,  that  if  I 
found  the  enemy  too  strong  to  attack,  to  threaten  and  make  deifionstrations 
to  detain  him  at  Winchester.  I  more  than  carried  out  the  wishes  of  the 
general-in-chief  in  this  respect.  Before  I  left  Martinsburg  I  was  informed 
of  a  large  increase  of  Johnston's  command,  and  of  the  visit  to  Winchester 
of  the  leading  members  of  the  confederate  army.  Just  before  General  Mc- 
Dowell was  to  strike  I  advanced  to  Bunker  Hill,  causing  surprise,  and,  I 
have  since  learned,  an  additional  increase  of  force.  On  Tuesday  I  sent  out 
a  reconnoitring  party  towards  Winchester;  it  drove  in  the  enemy's  pickets, 
and  caused  the  army  to  be  formed  in  line  of  battle,  anticipating  an  attack 
from  my  main  force.  This  party  found  the  road  barricade^  and  blocked  by 
fallen  trees.    The  following  day  I  left  for  this  place. 

"  Before  marching  from  Martinsburg  I  heard  of  the  mutterings  of  many  of 
the  volunteer  regiments,  and  their  expressed  determination  not  to  serve  one 
hour  after  their  term  of  service  should  expire.  I  anticipated  a  better  ex- 
pression of  opinion  as  we  approached  the  enemy,  and  hoped  to  hear  of  a 
willingness  to  remain  a  week  or  ten  days.  I  was  disappointed,  and  when 
I  was  prepared  for  a  movement  to  the  front,  by  an  order  for  the  men  to  carry 
two  days'  provisions  in  their  haversacks,  I  was  assailed  by  earnest  remon- 
strances against  being  detained  over  their  term  of  service;  complaints  from 
officers  of  want  of  shoes  and  other  clothing,  all  throwing  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  active  operations.  Indeed,  I  found  I  should,  if  I  took  Winchester,  be 
without  men,  and  be  forced  to  retreat,  thus  losing  the  fruits  of  victory. 
Under  the  circumstances  neither  I  nor  those  on  whom  I  could  rely  could 
advance  with  any  confidence. 

"I  am  therefore  now  here  with  a  force  which  will  bo  dwindling  away  very 
rapidly.  I  to-day  appealed  almost  in  vain  to  the  regiments  tcf  stand  by 
the  country  for  a  week  or  ten  days.  The  men  are  longing  for  their  homes, 
and  nothing  will  detain  them.  I  send  Captain  Newton  to-day  to  Harper's 
Ferry  to  arrange  for  defence  and  re-establish  communication  with  Mary- 
land and  the  Massachusetts  regiments.  The  3d  Wisconsin  will  soon  be 
there.  Lieutenant  Babcock  has  been  at  Sandy  Hook  several  days  trying  to 
get  the  canal  in  operation,  prepare  the  entrance  to  the  ford,  putting  in  opera- 
tion a  ferry,  and  reconstructing  the  bridge.  Depots  for  all  supplies  will 
soon  be  established,  and  there  I  shall  cause  to  be  turned  in  the  camp  equip- 
age, &c.,  of  the  regiments.  And  to  that  place  I  shall  withdraw  if  I  find  my 
force  so  small  as  to  render  my  present  position  unsafe.  I  cannot  intrench 
sufficiently  to  defend  this  place  against  a  large  force.    I  shall  direct  the 
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regiments  to  be  sent  to  Harrisburg  and  Philadelphia,  to  be  mustered  oat  by 
Captain  Hastings  and  Major  Ruff  and  Captain  Wharton. 

On  the  19th  I  wrote  to  the  adjutant  general  of  the  army: 

"  Almost  all  the  three  months  volunteers  refused  to  serve  an  hour  over 
their  time,  except  three  regiments,  which  will  stay  ten  days;  the  most  of 
them  are  without  shoes  and  without  pants.  I  am  compelled  to  send  them 
home,  many  of  them  at  once.  Some  go  to  Harrisburg,  some  to  Philadelphia, 
one  to  Indiana,  and,  if  not  otherwise  directed  by  telegraph,  I  shall  send  them 
to  the  place  of  muster,  to  which  I  request  rolls  may  be  sent,  and  Captain 
Hastings,  Major  Ruff,  and  Captain  Wnarton  ordered  to  muster  them  out 
They  cannot  march,  and  unless  a  paymaster  goes  to  them  they  will  be  in- 
decently clad  and  have  just  cause  to  complain." 

I  will  state  here  that  the  troops  I  appealed  to  to  remain  were  those  from 
Pennsylvania.  I  did  not  appeal  to  the  Indiana  regiment,  but  the  next  day 
they  marched  up  to  my  headquarters  and  offered  to  remain.  I  was  very 
much  delighted  I  assure  you. 

As  I  have  before  stated,  at  1,30  a.  m.  of  the  18th  of  July  I  telegraphed 
General  Scott  that  "  some  regiments  of  my  command  have  given  warning 
not  to  serve  an  hour  over  their  time.  To  attack  under  such  circumstances 
the  greatly  superior  force  at  Winchester  is  ^most  hazardous.  My  letter  of 
the  16th  gives  you  further  information,"  and  closed  by  asking,  ''Shall  I 
attack?"  Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  was  despatched  at  half  past  one 
in  the  morning;  and  to  be  ready  for  the  order  to  attack,  if  it  came, 
the  following  order,  addressed  to  commanders  of  divisions  and  brigades, 
was  issued:  ''Have  cooked  provisions  provided  immediately  for  your  men 
in  haversacks,  and  be  ready  to  march  whenever  called  upon."  General 
Scott  might  have  left  it  to  my  discretion  to  act  .as  circumstances  required, 
or  have  ordered  me  to  attack  Johnston,  or  have  ordered  me  to  march  with 
all  speed  to  Leesburg  and  join  with  McDowell  in  the  attack  on  Manassas. 
If  left  to  myself,  I  would,  as  the  correspondence  proves,  have  done  the  latter; 
and  if  I  had,  it  is  probable  that  with  my  little  army  in  the  action,  Bull  Ran 
would  not  have  been  a  drawn  battle.  I  had  carefully  and  correctly  kept 
(General  Scott  advised  of  all  my  movements,  and  of  the  great  superiority  of 
the  enemy  ;aud  when  goaded  by  the  taunt,  "  a  week  is  enough  to  win  a  vic- 
tory," I  asked  "shall  I  attack,"  the  responsibility  of  an  answer,  negative  or 
affirmative,  is  evaded. 

General  Scott  begins  his  despatch  of  the  18th  with,  "  I  have  certainly 
been  expecting  you  to  meet  the  enemy,*  and  closes  by  saying,  "  Ton  must 
not  recross  the  Potomac.  If  necessary,  when  abandoned  by  the  short-time 
volunteers,  intrench  somewhere  and  wait  for  re-enforcements."  These  pas* 
•  sages  do  not  fit  ^ell  together  in  the  same  despatch,  and  come  with  a  bad 
grace  after  having  ordered  me  to  go  to  Charlestown  and  "  make  demonstra- 
tions to  detain  Johnston  in  the  valley  of  Winchester."  I  knew,  and  so  re- 
peatedly informed  General  Scott,  that  Johnston  was  far  superior  in  men  and 
artillery.  ,  After  the  council  of  July  9  was  held,  reliable  information  was 
received  by  me  that  General  Johnston  was  so  largely  re-enforced  with  men 
and  guns  as  to  render  an  assault  upon  his  intrenchments  utterly  hopeless. 
The  immense  superiority  of  the  enemy  at  Winchester  in  men  and  guns,  as 
well  as  in  position,  was  well  known.  The  information  was  obtained  from 
Union  men  who  had  been  there,  from  prisoners,  from  deserters,  and  from 
various  sources,  all  a^reeipg  on  an  average  of  forty  thousand  men  and  over 
sixty  guns.  A  captam  named  Morrill,  or  Wellmore,  belonging  to  a  Mary- 
land regiment,  and  taken  prisoner  at  Charlestown  by  a  party  from  Harpei^s 
Ferry,  gave  forty  thousand.  A  gentleman  of  Berkeley  county,  of  high  re- 
spectability, serving  under  Johnston  as  an  unwilling  Virginia  volunteer  in 

"ickson's  brigade  at  the  battle  of  Falling  Waters,  subsequendy  gave  the 
)wing  statement,  taken  down  by  General  Negley,  and  by  him  given  to  me: 
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"  Oeneral  Jackson  retreated  with  his  brigade,  consiating  then  of  four 
regiments  and  four  pieces  of  artillery,  (Captain  Pendleton,)  to  Big  Spring, 
three  and  a  half  miles  south  of  Martinsburg.  General  Johnston  arrived  at 
Darkesville  the  same  night  with  abont  fourteen  thousand  men.  He  was 
then  re-enforced  by  one  regiment  and  one  battery  (four  guns)  flying  artillery. 
Oeneral  Jackson  retreated  to  that  point.  The  army  made  a  stand  there  for 
four  days  ;  they  then  retreated  to  Winchester.  When  we  arrived  there,  we 
found  fortifications  commenced  by  the  militia.  All  the  army  then  assisted, 
and  in  two  days  the  city  was  fortified  all  around,  within  two  miles  of  the 
suburbs,  with  intrenchments.  Re-enforcements  commenced  pouring  in. 
Ten  forty-two  pounders  were  placed,  masked,  around  the  fortifications  ;  also 
artificial  thickets  planted  for  riflemen.  The  force  consisted  of  forty-two 
thousand,  including  four  thousand  militia.  Oeneral  Johnston  then  received 
a  despatch,  as  read  to  .the  men,  that  Oeneral  Patterson  was  out  of  the  way; 
that  he  had  gone  to  get  in  Beauregard's  rear;  and  that  Jefif.  Davis  had 
ordered  him  to  cut  off  Oeneral  P.  in  order  to  save  the  country;  that  Oen.  B. 
had  been  attacked  by  an  overwhelming  force.  Oeneral  Johnston's  army 
moved  at  1  o'clock  p.  m.  Thursday,  consisting  of  nine  brigades,  with  fifty- 
two  pieces  of  flying  artillery,  including  three  ten-inch  columbiads,  repre- 
sent^ to  me  as  such.  Amongst  the  artillery  was  a  detachment  of  the  Wash- 
ington Artillery,  consisting  of  eight  guns,  four  of  which  were  rifled  cannon. 
Oeneral  J.  took  with  him  thirty-five  thousand  men,  leaving  the  militia  and 
volunteers,  to  the  number  of  seven  thousand,  in  Winchester." 

Another  gentleman  gave  the  following  statement,  taken  by  Oeneral  Gad- 
walader,  and  by  him  given  to  me.    Mr.  — —  says: 

"  Oeneral  Johnston's  force  at  Winchester  was  forty-two  thousand  men, 
infantry,  artillery,  and  cavalry,  of  which  eight  hundred  Virginia  cavalry, 
under  Colonel  Stuart,  and  three  hundred  from  southern  States.  Forty  regi- 
ments, thirty-five  thousand  men,  left  Winchester  at  I  o'clock  p.  m.  on  Thursr 
day,  by  order  of  Oeneral  Beauregard;  took  the  road  to  Berry's  Ford,  on  the 
Shenandoah,  thirteen  and  a  half  miles  over  the  Blue  Ridge  to  Piedmont  Sta- 
tion, on  the  Manassas  Oap  railroad,  fifteen  miles,  making  twenty-eight  and 
a  half  miles,  requiring  two  days'  march.  Freight  and  passenger  cars  had 
been  hauled  over  the  road,  on  their  own  wheels,  to  Strasburg  last  week,  and 
on  them  Johnston's  forces  were  expected  to  be  transported  on  the  Manassas 
railroad  from  Piedmont  to  Manasas  Junction,  thirty-eight  to  forty  miles. 
There  remained  at  Winchester  7,000  troops  until  Saturday  afternoon,  when 
they  left  for  Strasburg  on  their  way  to  Manassas,  except  about  2,500  of 
the  militia  of  the  neighboring  counties,  disbanded  and  sent  home.  A  large 
quantity  of  arms  in  boxes  was  sent  to  Strasburg.  The  Virginia  cavalry 
remained,  (under  Colonel  Stuart,)  and  went  to  Berrysville  to  observe  the 
movements  of  Oeneral  Patterson's  column.  The  rest  of  the  cavalry  went 
with  Oeneral  Johnston.  They  had  at  Winchester  sixty-two  pieces  of  artil- 
lery in  position  in  the  fortifications;  about  ten  42-pounders  (some  they 
thought  were  columbiads)  were  left.  The  remainder  were  taken  by  Oeneral 
Johnston.  A  detachment  of  the  Washington  Artillery,  from  New  Orleans^ 
had  eight  heavy  guns,  of  which  four  were  32-pounders.  These  were  hauled 
by  twenty-eight  horses  each,  the  rest  (smaller  guns)  by  six  and  four  horses 
each.  Part,  if  not  all  of  them,  were  brass  rifled  guns.  The  fortificationa 
surrounded  Winchester,  except  to  the  southward,  upon  the  high  ground;  very 
heavy  earthworks  made  with  bags  and  barrels  filled  with  earth,  &c.  In 
front  of  the  breastworks  deep  trenches  were  dug  communicating  below 
with  inside  of  the  works.  The  guna  were  all  masked  with  artificial  thickets 
of  evergreens,  which  were  intended  in  some  cases  to  be  used  as  ambuscades 
for  riflemen  and  sharpshooters.    Among  the  regiments  was  one  of  Kentucky 
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riflemen  anned  with  heayy  bowie-knives.  They  refnsed  to  take  more  than 
one  ronnd  of  cartridges.  They  proposed  to  place  themselves  in  the  bushes 
for  assault.  All  the  fences  had  been  levelled  for  miles  in  front  of  Winchester. 
The  fortifications  extended  two  and  a  half  miles.  The  trees  had  been  feUed 
between  Bnnker  Hill  and  Winchester  to  impede  oar  advance.  Fifteen  hun- 
dred sick  at  Winchester  confined  with  measles,  dysentery^  and  typhoid  fever. 
Prisoners  taken  from  oar  colamn  were  sent  to  Richmond.  Wise  has  been 
recalled,  it  is  said,  with  his  troops  from  Western  Virginia.  Beauregard  and 
Davis  had  done  it  in  opposition  to  General  Lee's  advice." 

On  the  23d  of  Jnly  General  Scott,  a  witness  who  cannot  be  suspected 
of  a  desire  to  overrate  the  enemy's  force  in  men  and  guns,  telegraphed  to 
Genend  Banks,  at  Harper's  Ferry,  ( App.  No.  47,)  "  there  are  nine  32-pounders, 
four  44-pounders,  two  6-pounders,  and  a  very  large  amount  of  powder,  balls, 
and  shell  at  Winchester."  Add  to  these  siege  guns  the  twenty  field  guns 
reported  by  General  Gadwalader  and  Captain  Newton  on  the  20th  June,  and 
you  have  from  two  of  our  own  oflScers  of  the  highest  rank  in  the  service, 
Scott  and  Gadwalader,  o£Scial  information  that  the  enemy  at  Winchester 
had  double  the  number  of  guns  I  had.  But  it  is  well-known  that  Jojinston 
carried  over  fifty  guns,  some  of  the  largest  calibre,  with  him. 

On  the  same  day  he  telegraphed  to  General  Banks,  (App.  No.  48,)  ''I 
deem  it  useful,  perhaps  highly  important,  to  hold  Harper's  Ferry.  It  will 
probably  soon  be  attacked,  but  not,  I  hope,  before  I  shall  have  sent  you  ade- 
quate re-enforcements.  A  Connecticut  regiment  may  soon  be  expected  by 
you.  Others  shall  to^norrow  be  ordered  to  follow."  This  despatch  speaks 
for  itself.  If  my  army  was  stronger  than  Johnston's,  why,  i  again  ask, 
send  re-enforcements  to  General  Banks  ?  A  most  reliable  and  respectable 
gentleman  furnished  my  engineer  with  a  detailed  statement  (App.  No.  49) 
giving  the  regiments  from  each  State— day,  two  from  Kentucky,  two  from 
Tennessee,  five  from  Alabama,  five  from  Georgia,  one  from  North  Carolina, 
five  from  Mississippi,  two  from  Maryland,  &c.— making  a  total  force  of  over 
35,000  confederate  troops  at  Winchester.  These  statements,  which  I  have 
seen  and  examined,  with  the  names  of  the  gentlemen  who  furnished  them, 
with  many  others  taken  by  different  officers  from  diferent  persons  at  dif- 
ferent times  and  places,  agree  very  much  in  the  main  facts.  From  these 
and  other  documents,  and  from  information  obtained  in  various  ways,  there 
is  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  General  Johnston  had  not  only  the  advantage  of 
extensive  intrenchments  in  his  own  country,  with  abundant  supplies,  and  a 
railroad  whidi  could  bring  him  re-enforcements  at  the  rate  of  12,000  men  a 
4ay,  and  I  could  get  none,  but  that  he  had  at  least  three  men  and  four  guns 
to  my  one,  and  that  nothing  but  the  good  order  of  my  column  saved  it  from 
annihilation  and  capture  by  Johnston.  Why  should  I  have  made  an  attack 
with  such  awful  odds  against  me  ?  I  had  done  all  I  was  asked  to  do,  and 
all  that  was  necessary,  if  General  Scott's  plan  of  attack  on  Manassas  had 
been  carried  out  in  season.  .1  was  informed  that,  on  the  16th,  the  assault 
on  Manassas  would  be  made ;  and  had  no  information  to  the  contrary  until 
the  receipt  of  General  Scott's  telegram  of  the  I7th,  saying  it  would  probably 
be  taken  on  the  18th.  I  then  supposed  it  would  be  taken  on  the  18th,  and 
had  no  information  of  the  repulse  of  General  McDowell's  column  until  I 
heard  through  the  newspapers  of  the  unfortunate  afiair  of  the  2l8t.  It  is 
just  within  the  bounds  of  possibility  that,  with  a  frightful  slaughter  of  my 
men,  I  might  have  taken  Winchester.  But  why  hazard  the  safety  of  the 
army,  possibly  of  the  country,  upon  such  a  contingency  ?  If  General  Scott 
had  taken  the  Junction,  I  was  in  position,  my  army  intact,  ready  for  any- 
thing required  of  me.  If  our  army  had  been  repulsed  at  Mauassas,  I  was 
in  position  to  do  what  I  did  do — prevent  the  army  from  crossing  the  Foto- 
mao  to  assail  Washington,  Baltimore,  and  Philadelphia,  and  desolating 
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Maryland  and  PennBylyania.    If  I  oonld  with  heavy  loss  have  taken  Win- 
chester, it  woald  have  been  a  bloody  and  a  barren  victory.    I  had  but  twenty- 
six  regiments  under  my  command:  of  these  the  terms  of  service  of  eighteen 
from  Pennsylvania  and  one  from  Indiana  expired  within  ten  days.    I  could 
not  have  held  Winchester  if  I  had  taken  it.    The  general-in-chief  knew  when 
the  term  of  service  of  the  regiments  in  my  army,  and  at  Washington,  ex- 
pired.   If  General  McDowell's  army  could  not  be  got  ready  to  fight  on  the 
16tli,  no  battle  ought  to  have  been  fought  then.    I  knew  that  (General 
Johnston  was  too  good  a  soldier  to  retreat  with  an  army  of  over  18,000  men 
and  twenty-two  guns  before  an  army  of  10,000  men  and  six  guns,  for  that 
was  about  the  relative  strength  the  day  my  army  entered  Martinsburg. 
He  would  not  retreat  except  for  a  purpose.    It  was  the  opinion  of  tiiie  om- 
oers  of  the  old  army,  and  of  most  of  the  new,  that  Johnston  had  a  trap  set 
for  me,  and  many  feared  I  would  fall  into  it    But  fortunately  I  had  full  and 
reliable  information  which  convinced  me,  and  every  officer  of  my  staff,  that 
Johnston's  object  in  falling  back  as  I  advanced  was  to  lure  me  on  to  an 
attack  on  the  entrenched  camp  at  Winchester.    If  the  bait  had  taken  defeat 
was  inevitable,  and  a  large  portion  of  my  army  would  probably  have  been 
destroyed,  and  the  residue  been  made  prisoners  of  war.    The  affair  would 
have  been  more  disastrous  than  that  of  Bull  Run,  for  my  force  had  no 
intrenchments  to  fall  back  upon.    The  Potomac  was  behind  me,  and  the 
retreat  would  have  been  a  disgraceful  rout    The  enemy,  flushed  with  two 
victories  instead  of  one,  and  no  army  intact  to  check  them,  would  have  been 
in  possession  of  Washington,  Baltimore,  and  possibly  Philadelphia  within 
five  days.    If  General  Scott  really  **  supposed''  me  **  superior  in  numbers," 
why  the  necessity  of  ordering  me  *'  not  to  retreat  across  the  Potomac,  but 
to  intrench  somewhere  and  wait  for  re-enforcements."    Why  send  re-enforce- 
ments if  I  was  stronger  than  the  enemy?    Did  I  retreat,  or  attempt  to  retreat, 
across  the  Potomac  ?    Certainly  not.    I  held  Harpei's  Ferry  until  I  was 
relieved  on  the  25th  of  July,  and  would,  under  the  order  of  the  18th,  have 
held  it  until  the  crack  of  doom,  unless  relieved  or  ordered  away.     On 
the  20th  of  July  I   telegraphed    General    Scott  as  follows:    *'With    a 
portion  of  his  force  Johnston  left  Winchester,  by  the  road  to  Millwood,  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  18th — his  whole  force  35,200."    That  is,  he  marched 
with  liiat  number  of  confederate  troops — leaving  7,000  volunteers  and 
militia  in  Winchester.    With  this  information  in  the  hands  of  the  ^neral- 
in-chief  what  excuse  can  be  given  for  fighting  on  the  21st,  when  it  is  appa- 
rent to  the  eye  of  any  one  who  reads  t^  reports  of  General  McDowell,  and 
of  his  division  and  brigade  commanders,  that  our  army  was  in  no  degree 
fitted  for  the  encounter  ?    The  frank,  manly,  and  soldier-like  report  of  Gen- 
eral McDowell  proves  this.    If  General  Scott  chooses  to  fight,  or  force 
others  to  fight  when  not  ready,  I  am  not  responsible  for  the  unfortunate 
result    My  case  is  in  a  nutrshell.     Johnston's  force  was  always  much 
stronger  than  mine  in  men  and  guns.    I  was  not  to  fight  unless  I  was  equal 
or  superior  to  him,  but  to  threaten  in  order  to  keep  him  at  Winchester  until 
Manassas  was  attacked,  which,  by  instructions,  was  t6  be  on  Tuesday,  the 
16th.    Johnston  was  kept  until  the  Thursday  following,  and  the  attack  on 
Manassas  was  not  made  till  Sunday,  the  21st,  and  then  not  in  the  morning. 
Had  others  discharged  their  duty,  mine  having  been  accomplished,  the  con- 
test would  have  been  different  in  its  results.    Had  the  enemy  been  beaten 
at  Manassas  all  praise  would  have  been  bestowed  on  my  command  for  hav- 
ing manoBuvred  to  keep  Johnston  so  long  at  Winchester.    I  have  g^ne  over 
my  papers,  in  detail,  to  enable  the  committee  to  understand  the  operations 
and  conduct  of  my  column.    I  have  asked  for  a  court  of  inquiry,  and  it  has 
been  refused.    I  have  asked,  through  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  for 
aU  the  correspondence  between  General  Scott  and  myself,  and  all  the  orders 
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of  that  diBtingniehed  soldier  to  me.  This,  also,  has  been  refused,  and  for 
the  same  reason,  that  it  would  be  incompatible  with  the  public  interests.  I 
do  not  question  the  propriety  of  the  refusal.  The  knowledge  of  the  fact 
that  it  would  be  injurious,  and  very  injurious,  has  caused  me  to  subioit  to 
all  manner  of  misrepresentations  for  the  last  six  months.  The  youngest 
soldier  in  the  army  is  eu  titled  to  fair  play.  I  have  been  a  major  general  for 
nearly  forty  years,  and  hope  it  will  not  be  denied  to  me.  I  was  honorably 
discharged  on  the  19th  of  July — two  days  before  the  battle  of  Bull  Run. 
On  that  day  I  was  pleading  with  the  troops  to  stand  by  the  government. 
I  am  not  here  to  make  a  defence — there  is  no  olBScial  charge  against  me. 
My  record  is  pferfect.  I  seek  controversy  with  no  man.  But  if  there  is  any 
man  of  snlBScient  rank  and  character,  or  of  rank  without  character,  or  char- 
acter without  rank,  to  entitle  him  to  consideration,  who  has  any  charge  to 
make  against  my  military  conduct,  I  not  only  will  invite  but  will  thank  bim 
to  make  it,  and  bring  it  before  a  court-martial  or  of  inquiry,  and  I  will 
meet  it.  All  I  ask  is  justice,  strict  justice  for  service  rendered.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  government  to  protect  the  character  of  o£Scers  who  have  per- 
formed their  duty,  been  honorably  discharged,  and  are  unjustly  assailed. 
I  am  confident  this  committee  will  see  fair  play. 

[At  the  request  of  the  witness  the  committee  will  consider  the  question 
of  attaching  his  farewell  order  to  his  testimony.] 

Adjourned  till  to-morrow. 


Washington,  January  8, 1862. 

General  B.  Patterson  resumed  as  follows: 

In  my  testimony  before  the  committee  as  regards  the  expiration  of  the 
terms  of  service  of  the  volunteers,  I  omitted  to  state  that  an  order  or  cir- 
cular from  the  War  Department,  dated  somewhere  abott  the  12th  or  13th  of 
July,  directed  that  the  regiments  should  be  sent  to  the  pla^s  of  muster  in 
their  respective  States  in  time  to  reach  there  on  the  day  their  terms  of  ser- 
vice expired.  A  strict  obedience  to  this  order  would  have  reduced  my 
command  to  a  very  small  number  on  the  18th  of  July.  I  also  omitted  to 
state  that,  although  the  general-in-chief  had  on  the  17  th  of  July  informed 
me  that  "the  Junction  will  probably  be  carried  to-morrow,"  he  had  neglected 
to  inform  me  that  it  was  not  carried  on  the  18th,  or  on  the  19th,  or  on  the 
20th.  It  was  certainly  due  to  me,  and  to  the  great  interests  at  stake,  that 
if  the  general  did  not  do  what  he  said  he  would  do  1  should  have  been  in- 
formed of  it.  If  on  the  evening  or  night  of  the  17th,  or  on  the  morning  of 
the  18th,  he  found  ho  could  not  make  an  assault  on  the  Junction,  why  did 
he  not  telegraph  me  of  the  fact,  and  direct  me  to  make  an  attack  or  a 
demonstration  ?  I  was  all  ready;  my  men  had  three  days'  rations  in  their 
haversacks,  and  I  had  that  morning,  at  half-past  one,  put  the  question  to 
him  direct — "Shall  I  attack T  I  could  have  tnade  a  demonstration  on  Win- 
chester just  as  easy  from  Oharlestown  as  from  Bunker  Hill,  and  I  could  have 
made  an  attack  much  easier  from  Gharlestown  than  from  Bunker  Hill,  as  the 
road  from  Bunker  Hill  was  blocked  and  barricaded,  and  the  road  from  Charles- 
town  was  not,  and  with  the  great  additional  advantage  of  being  so  much 
nearer  my  base  and  depots.  I  do  not  charge  the  neglect  or  inattention  to 
which  I  have  referred  as  intentional,  but  to  physical  inability  to  perform  the 
immense  labor  of  his  official  station  in  the  present  state  of  the  country.  I 
desire  to  speak  of  the  general-in-chief  as  I  feel,  with  all  kindness,  courtesy, 
ud  respect^  and  with  i^  honor  for  his  loyalty  and  gpreat  services. 
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ByMr.  Gooch: 

Question.  Can  you  designate  each  of  the  regiments  of  your  command, 
and  the  time  when  their  terms  of  service  expired  ? 

Answer.  I  hand  in  a  report  from  Brevet  Major  General  Cadwalader,  giving 
m  detaifthe  names  and  numbers  of  the  regiments  belonging  to  his  division, 
and  the  time  at  which  their  terms  of  service  expired.— (App.  No.  89.)  I 
have  made  out,  with  the  aid  of  General  Oadwalader's  report,  and  from 
memory,  a  memorandum  of  all  the  regiments  composing  my  column,  and  the 
time  fixed  or  supposed  as  near  as  I  could  approximate  to  the  expiration  of 
their  terms  of  service: 

Ist  regiment  Pennsylvania  volunteers.  Colonel  Tohl,  July  18  ;  2d  regi- 
ment Pennsylvania  volunteers.  Colonel  Menier,  July  19  or  20;  3d  regiment 
Pennsylvania  volunteers,  Colonel  Stambaugh,  July  19  or  20;  6th  regiment 
Pennsylvania  volunteers,  Colonel  Negley,  July  22;  1th  regiment  Penusylva- 
nia  volunteers,  Colonel  Irwin,  July  22;  8th  regiment  Pennsylvania  volun- 
teers, Colonel  Emlee,  July  22;  9th  regiment  Pennsylvania  volunteers.  Colonel 
Longnecker,  July  22,  23  and  24 ;  10th  regiment  Pennsylvania  volunteers, 
Colonel  Meridith,  July  25;  18th  regiment  Pennsylvania  volunteers,  Colonel 
Bowley,  July  28;  14th  regiment  Pennsylvania  volunteers,  Colonel  Johnston, 
supposed  July  28;  15th  regiment  Pennsylvania  volunteers.  Colonel  Oakford, 
supposed  July  28;  16th  regiment  Pennsylvania  volunteers,  July  20,  21,  25, 
26,27  and  80;  lith, regiment  Pennsylvania  volunteers.  Colonel  Patterson, 
supposed  July  21^  2*0th  regiment  Peunsvlvania  volunteers.  Colonel  Grey, 
July  30;  21st  regiment  Pennsylvania  volunteers,  Colonel  Ballier,  July  29; 
28d  regiment  Pennsylvania  volunteers.  Colonel  Dare,  July  21;  24  th  regi- 
ment Pennsylvania  volunteers,  Colonel  Owen,  supposed  July  80;  one-half 
(five  companies,)  25th  regiment  Pennsylvania  volunteers,  July  18;  Wiscon- 
sin regiment,  Colonel  Starkweath,  early  in  August;  Indiana  regiment,  Col- 
onel Wallace,  about  July  20;  Massachusetts  regiment.  Colonel  Gordon, 
three  year's  men;  1  New  Hampshire;  1  New  York,  under  Colonel  Stone, 
last  of  July;  4  New  York,  under  General  Sanford,  last  of  July  and  early 
in  August;  2d  and  8d  regiments  left  at  Martinsburg. 

Pennsylvania  regiments,  seventeen  and  one-half;  New  York  and  other 
regiments,  nine;  making  a  total  of  twenty-six  and  one-half  regimen t«,  ave- 
raging, present  and  fit  For  service,  six  hundred  and  fifty  men,  equal  to  sev- 
enteen thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty-five;  to  which  add  cavalry,  artillery, 
and  one  company  of  rangers,  in  all  one  thousand,  making  a  total  of  eighteen 
thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty-five. 

Question.  When  you  fix  the  time  at  which  their  terin  of  service  expires, 
do  you  reckon  from  the  time  when  they  were  mustered  into  the. service  of 
the  United  States  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  not  from  the  time  when  they  were  enrolled,  but  from 
the  day  they  were  mustered  into  service,  that  being  the  decision  of  the  War 
Department  and  so  communicated  to  me  by  the  general-ia-chie)& 

Question.  And  the  term  of  service,  as  you  have  stated  it,,  ia  fixed  on  that 
basis  7  « 

Answer.  Yea,  sir.  Most  of  those  regiments,  however,  were  enrolled  and 
on  duty  a  week  or  ten  days  before.  My  son's  was  the  first  Uiak  turned  out, 
on  the  16th,  by  my  own  order. 

Question.  I  suppose  you  found  out,  from  the  movemeQte  oC  your  army, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  say,  a  week  or  ten  days  beforehand»..that  ypu  will  be 
at  a  given  point  on  a  certain  day. 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  I  could  not  tell  a  week  beforehand  where  Lwouldbe. 

Question.  Is  not  that  a  difficulty  which  is  incident  to  tha  moving  of  all 
large  bodies  of  men  f 
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Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  It  is  impossible  for  a  commander  to  tell,  even  a  week  before- 
hand, what  he  will  be  doing,  or  where  he  will  be  a  week  hence  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  You  moved  from  Martinsburg  to  Bunker  Hill  on  the  15th  July? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  And  remained  at  Bunker  Hill  over  the  16th  ? 

Answer.  A  part  of  my  army  did.  A  large  force  was  sent  forward  to  re- 
connoitre and  drive  in  the  pickets  of  Johnston's  army. 

Question.  On  the  morning  of  the  17th  you  moved  to  Charlestown? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  When  you  were  at  Bunker  Hill  how  near  were  you  to  Win- 
chester ? 

Answer.  About  12  miles. 

Question.  How  near  at  Gharlestown  were  you  to  Winchester? 

Answer.  From  15  to  1*1  miles,  I  think. 

Question.  Is  it  not  further  than  that? 

Answer.  I  think  not 

Question.  We  have  had  it  stated  at  22  miles. 

Answer.  I  cannot  answer  certainly,  because  I  do  not  know.  That  is  a 
matter  that  Oeneral  Newton  could  answer  better  than  I  can. 

Question.  We  have  had  the  distance  given  as  22  miles.  You  say  you  are 
uncertain  as  to  the  distance? 

Answer.  I  am  uncertain  as  to  the  distance. 

Question.  Did  you  know  the  force  of  General  Johnston  wh^n  you  naoved 
from  Martinsburg? 

Answer.  Our  estimate  then  was  that  it  was  over  80,000  men. 

Question.  When  you  moved  from  Martinsburg  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  we  took  several  prisoners,  and  got  additional  informa- 
tion at  Bunker  Hill,  making  his  force  from  35,000  to  40,000.  In  my  state- 
ment to  General  Scott  on  the  6th  of  July  I  reported  that  he  had  25,000  men. 

Question.  As  you  moved  from  Martinsburg  to  Banker  Hill  I  think  you 
stated  that  General  Sanford  was  in  command  of  one  division,  and  moved 
down  on  the  road  to  the  left,  and  the  other  divisions  of  your  army  moved 
to  the  right  of  him  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Did  you  propose,  on  Tuesday  the  16th,  to  advance  towards  Win- 
chester from  Bunker  Hill  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  You  made  a  reconnoissance  that  day? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  I  made  a  reconnoissance  in  force  to  see  the  condition 
of  the  country,  &c.    The  object  was  to  learn  the  enemy's  strength  and  Lis 
preparations,  so  as  to  know  whether  we  ought  or  ought  not  to  go  forward. 
Question.  What  did  you  learn  from  that  reconnoissance  ? 
Answer.  The  report  was  decided  against  a  forward  movement. 
Question.  I  did  not  ask  what  the  report  was,  but  what  the  facts  were. 
Answer.  We  learned  that  the  roads  were  barricaded,  fences  were  built 
across  it,  trees «G8t  down,  and  all  manner  of  impediments  thrown  in  the  way; 
that  in  front  of  the  town  of  Winchester  everything  was  levelled,  fences  and 
everything,  trees  cut  down,  and  in  some  cases  houses  pulled  down,  so  that 
their  guns  should  have  a  clear  and  complete  sweep;  and  that  there  were 
fortifications  extending  two  miles  and  a  half,  with  heavy  guns. 

Question.  Then  you  issued  no  orders  for  an  advance  from  Bunker  Hill  to- 
wards Winchester  ? 
Answer.  I  did,  but  countermanded  it. 
Question.AAt  what  time  was  that  order  countermanded  ? 
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Answer.  On  the  letam  of  the  reconnoissance,  or  some  time  afterwarde— 
some  time  in  the  dltemoon  or  evening.  My  own  desire  was  to  go  ahead, 
bat  I  was  opposed  by  all  around  me. 

Question.  Oeneral  Sanford  was  in  command  of  a  division  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  You  say  that  you  yielded'to  the  opinions  of  others.  Was  Gen- 
eral Sanford's  opinion  taken  in  relation  to  that  ? 

Answer.  Mo,  sir;  General  Sanford's  opinion  was  not  taken  at  any  time. 
Oeneral  Sanford  joined — ^I  forget  now  the  ei^act  time — ^perhaps  the  10th,  or 
may  be  the  1 1th  of  July,  at  Martinsburg.  There  was  no  council  held  at 
Bnnker  Hill.  Greneral  Sanford  was  not  in  time  to  join  the  council  of  the  9th, 
and  there  was  no  council  held  after  that.  The  opinions  taken  by  me  at 
Banker  Hill  were  the  opinions  of  the  gentlemen  of  my  own  staff,  and  the  old 
ofiScers  of  the  regular  army,  who  had  great  experience — those  with  whom  I 
bad  been  in  the  habit  of  counselling  from  the  time  I  had  taken  command. 
There  was  no  council;  but  any  person  of  the  class  referred  to  who  came 
into  headquarters  was  consulted.  But  no  council  was  held  there  on  that  day. 

Question.  Why  did  you  move  from  Bunker  Hill  to  Charlestown,  instead 
of  remaining  at  Bunker  Hill  ? 

Answer.  Because  there  I  was  in  a  most  dangerous  position.  I  should 
have  considered  it  an  act  of  utter  insanity  to  have  remained  there  with  so 
long  a  line  behind  me,  my  force  not  nearly  half  the  number,  not  more  than 
one  third  the  number  of  the  enemy.  I  was  under  constant  expectation  of  an 
attack,  and  being  cut  off  from  my  base;  and  I  had  the  warning  of  the  gen- 
eral-in-chief,  dated  the  11th  of  July,  that  that  would  be  done.  And  also 
because  all  my  officers  told  me  that  Johnston  was  luring  me  on,  and  that  I 
would  be  caught.  The  desire  of  my  officers  was  that  I  should  move  direct 
from  Martinsburg  to  Charlestown.  My  objection  to  that  movement  was 
this  :  that  I  was  passing  a  long  distance  directly  across  the  enemy's  front, 
and  he  could  have  sent  out  parties  to  kill  all  my  teamsters,  cut  up  my 
wagon  guards,  shoot  the  animals  and  make  a  regular  stampede,  and  I  could 
not  by  any  possibility  get  into  a  position  to  fight  him.  Going  to  Bunker 
Hill,  I  was  to  a  certain  extent  going  towards  Winchester,  and  as  soon  as  I 
got  to  Smithfield  I  then  diverged  to  the  left  We  there  expected  to  be  at- 
tacked, and  I  had  arranged  my  command  with  the  left  in  front,  to  be  ready 
for  an  attack,  should  it  be  made  while  on  our  march.  Everybody  expected 
that  we  should  be  assailed  there.  All  my  wagons  were  in  the  front,  out  of 
the  way.  1  could  not  have  left  Martinsburg  and  marched  half  the  way  with- 
out the  enemy  knowing  it.  But  I  could  leave  Bunker  Hill  and  mareh  to 
Charlestown,  because  they  would  not  know  where  we  were  going. 

Question.  If  it  had  been  the  intention  of  Johnston  to  attack  you  were  you 
not  more  exposed  to  his  attack  in  your  movement  from  Bunker  Hill  to 
Charlestown  than  to  remain  at  Bunker  Hill  ? 

Answer.  If  I  remained  at  Bunker  Hill  I  was  just  as  liable  to  be  attacked 
as  on  the  road  to  Charlestown,  and  just  as  liable  to  be  attacked  on  the  road 
as  there.  But  I  could  not  remain  at  Bnnker  Hill  forever.  My  remaining 
there  was  very  perilous.  To  return  to  Martinsburg  was  not  very  soldier- 
like; and  I  was  ordered  to  go  to  Charlestown,  and  I  obeyed  my  orders. 

Question.  Then,  do  you  say  you  went  to  Charlestown  because  you  were 
ordered  to  go  there  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  and  because  I  considered  it  judicious  to  go  there,  and 
was  advised  to  do  so  by  my  council.  And  I  went  therd  because  I  was 
ordered  there,  whether  right  or  wrong. 

Question.  During  all  this  time  you  considered  it  your  especial  business  to 
take  care  of  Johnston,  did  you  not  J 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 
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'1  have  the  honor  to  report,  for  the  information  of  the  general-in-chief,  my 
advance  and  arrival  at  this  place  yesterday,  opposed  only  by  a  body  of  six 
hundred  cavalry,  of  which  one  was  killed  and  five  taken  prisoners.  To- 
morrow I  move  upon  Charlestown.  A  reconnoissance  shows  the  Winchester 
road  blocked  by  fallen  trees  and  fences  placed  across  it,  indicating  no  con- 
fidence in  the  large  force  now  said  to  be  in  Winchester.  I  send  you  a 
sketch,  prepared  by  Captain  Simpson,  of  the  works  said  to  have  been  erected 
in  the  vicinity  of  Winchester.  Preparations  have  already  been  commenced 
to  occupy  and  hold  Harper's  Ferry  with  the  three  years  troops.  If  the 
general-in-chief  desires  to  retain  that  place,  (and  I  advise  it  never  to  be 
evacuated,)  I  desire  to  be  at  once  informed  by  telegraph.  I  have  to  report 
that  the  time  of  service  of  a  very  large  portion  of  this  force  will  expire  in  a 
few  days.  From  an  undercurrent  expression  of  feeling  I  am  confident  that 
many  will  be  inclined  to  lay  down  their  arms  the  day  their  time  expires. 
Wit^  such  a  feeling  existing,  any  active  operations  towards  Winchester 
cannot  be  thought  of  until  they  are  replaced  by  three  years  men.  Those 
whose  term  expires  this  week;  and  will  not  remain,  I  shall  arrange  to  send 
oflF  by  Harper's  Ferry;  those  for  Philadelphia  via  Baltimore;  those  for  Har- 
risburg  via  Hagerstown.  If  Harper's  Ferry  is  to  be  held,  after  securing 
that,  I  shall,'  if  the  general-in-chief  desires,  advance  with  the  remainder  of 
the  troops  via  Leesburg,  provided  the  force  under  Johnston  does  not  re- 
main at  Winchester,  after  the  success  which  I  anticipate  from  Greneral 
McDowell.  I  wish  to  be  advised  if  these  preparations  meet  with  the  approval 
of  the  general-in-chief.  The  Wisconsin  regiments  are  without  arms  and 
accoutrements,  which  I  have  directed  the  commander  of  Frankfort  arsenal 
to  provide." 

On  the  nth  I  wrote  from  Charlestown: 

"The  term  of  service  of  the  Pennsylvania  troops  (eighteen  regiments) 
expires  within  seven  days,  commencing  to-morrow.  I  can  rely  on  none  of 
them  renewing  service.  I  must  be  at  once  provided  with  efficient  three 
years  men,  or  withdraw  to  Harper's  Ferry.  Shall  I  occupy  permanently 
Harper's  Ferry,  or  withdraw  entirely  ?  I  wrote  yesterday  on  this  subject, 
and  now  wish  to  be  informed  of  the  intentions  of  the  general-in-chief.  My 
march  to-day  was  without  opposition  or  incidents  of  importance.  The 
country  has  been  drained  of  men.  This  place  has  been  a  depot  for  supplies 
for  force  at  Winchester,  and  the  presence  of  the  army  is  not  welcome." 

I  telegraphed  the  general-in-chief  from  Charlestown,  at  1.30  a.  m.,  on  the 
18th:  "Telegram  of  date  received.  Mine  of  to-night  gives  the  condition  of 
my  command.  Some  regiments  have  given  warning  not  to  serve  an  hour 
over  time.  To  attack  under  such  circumstances,  against  the  greatly 
superior  force  at  Winchester,  is  most  hazardous.  My  letter  of  the  16th  gives 
you  further  information.    Shall!  attack?" 

On  the  same  day,  at  1  p.  m.,  I  telegraphed  the  general-in-chief:  "I  have 
succeeded,  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  general-in-chief,  in  keeping 
General  Johnston's  force  at  Winchester.  A  reconnoissance  in  force  on 
Tuesday  caused  him  to  be  largely  re-enforced  from  Strasburg.  With  the 
existing  feeling  and  determination  of  the  three  months  men  to  return  home, 
it  would  be  ruinous  to  advance  or  even  to  stay  here  without  immediate 
increase  of  force  to  replace  them.  They  will  not  remain.  I  have  ordered 
the  brigades  to  assemble  this  afternoon,  and  shall  make  a  personal  appeal 
to  the  troops  to  stay  a  few  days,  until  I  can  be  re-enforced.  Many  of  the 
regiments  are  without  shoes;  the  government  refuses  to  furnish  them.  The 
men  have  received  no  pay,  and  neither  officers  nor  soldiers  have  money  to 
purchase  with.  Under  these  circumstances  I  cannot  ask  or  expect  the  three 
months  volunteers  to  stay  longer  than  one  week.    Two  companies  of  Penn- 
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fijlvania  volunteers  were  discharged  to-day  and  ordered  home.  I  to-day 
place  additional  force  at  Harper's  Ferry  and  re-establish  communication  with 
Maryland.     I  send  Captain  Newton  to  prepare  for  its  defence.''         « 

On  the  same  day  I  telegraphed  again  to  the  general-in-chief:  "Telegram 
of  to-day  received.  The  enemy  has  stolen  no  march  upon  me.  I  have  kept 
him  actively  employed,  and,  by  threats  and  reconnoissance  in  force,  caused 
him  to  be  re-enforced.  I  have  accomplished,  in  this  respect,  more  than  the 
general-in-chief  asked,  or  could  be  expected,  in  face  of  an  enemy  far  superior 
in  numbers,  with  no  line  of  communication  to  protect." 

On  the  18th  I  wrote  from  Charlestown  as  follows:  "  I  arrived  at  this  place 
on  the  17th  instant;  nothing  of  importance  occurred  on  the  march.  T^e 
principal  inhabitants  left  some  ten  days  since,  anticipating  its  occupation 
bv  the  federal  troops.  It  was  till  our  arrival  the  location  of  a  band  of  seces- 
Bion  militia,  engaged  in  pressing  into  the  service  the  young  men  of  the 
country. 

"  I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  two  telegrams  from  the  general-in- 
chief,  of  the  17th  and  18th  instant,  both  looking  to  a  movement  and  attack 
upon  Winchester.  A  state  of  affairs  existed  which  the  general-in-<;hief  is  not 
aware  of,  though,  in  some  respects,  anticipated  by  his  instructions,  that  if  I 
found  the  enemy  too  strong  to  attack,  to  threaten  and  make  deifionstrations 
to  detain  him  at  Winchester.  I  more  than  carried  out  the  wishes  of  the 
general-in-chief  in  this  respect.  Before  I  left  Martinsburg  I  was  informed 
of  a  large  iBcrease  of  Johnston's  command,  and  of  the  visit  to  Winchester 
of  the  leading  members  of  the  confederate  army.  Just  before  General  Mc- 
Dowell was  to  fitrike  1  advanced  to  Bunker  Hill,  causing  surprise,  and,  I 
have  since  learned,  an  additional  increase  of  force.  On  Tuesday  I  sent  out 
a  reconnoitring  party  towards  Winchester;  it  drove  in  the  enemy's  pickets, 
and  caused  the  army  to  be  formed  in  line  of  battle,  anticipating  an  attack 
from  my  main  force.  Thi^  party  found  the  road  barricadeil  and  blocked  by 
fallen  trees.    The  following  day  I  left  for  this  place. 

"  Before  marching  from  Martinsburg  I  heard  of  the  mutterings  of  many  of 
the  volunteer  regiments,  and  their  expressed  determination  not  to  serve  one 
hour  after  their  term  of  service  should  expire.  I  anticipated  a  better  ex- 
pression of  opinion  as  we  approached  the  enemy,  and  hoped  to  hear  of  a 
willingness  to  remain  a  week  or  ten  days.  I  was  disappointed,  and  when 
I  was  prepared  for  a  movement  to  the  front,  by  an  order  for  the  men  to  carry 
two  days'  provisions  in  their  haversacks,  I  was  assailed  by  earnest  remon- 
strances against  being  detained  over  their  term  of  service;  complaints  from 
officers  of  want  of  shoes  and  other  clothing,  all  throwing  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  active  operations.  Indeed,  I  found  1  should,  if  I  took  Winchester,  be 
without  men,  and  be  forced  to  retreat,  thus  losing  the  fruits  of  victory. 
Under  the  circumstances  neither  I  nor  those  on  whom  I  could  rely  could 
advance  with  any  confidence. 

"  1  am  therefore  now  here  with  a  force  which  will  be  dwindling  away  very 
rapidly.  I  to-day  appealed  almost  in  vain  to  the  regiments  tcf  stand  by 
the  country  for  a  week  or  ten  days.  The  men  are  longing  for  their  homes, 
and  nothing  will  detain  them.  I  send  Captain  Newton  to-day  to  Harper's 
Ferry  to  arrange  for  defence  and  re-establish  communication  with  Mary- 
land and  the  Massachusetts  regiments.  The  3d  Wisconsin  will  soon  be 
there.  Lieutenant  Babcock  has  been  at  Sandy  Hook  several  days  trying  to 
get  the  canal  in  operation,  prepare  the  entrance  to  the  ford,  putting  in  opera- 
tion a  ferry,  and  reconstructing  the  bridge.  Depots  for  all  supplies  will 
soon  be  established,  and  there  I  shall  cause  to  be  turned  in  the  camp  equip- 
age, Ac,  of  the  regiments.  And  to  that  place  I  shall  withdraw  if  1  find  my 
force  80  small  as  to  render  my  present  position  unsafe.  I  cannot  intrench 
sufficiently  to  defend  this  place  against  a  large  force.    I  shall  direct  the 
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formation  to  him  would  have  been  rather  impertinent,  and  he  would  have  so 
considered  it. 

Question.  On  the  I*7th  he  telegraphs  yon  thus  :  "I  have  nothing  official 
from  you  since  Sunday,  but  am  glad  to  learn  through  Philadelphia  papers 
that  you  have  advanced.  Do  not  let  the  enemy  amuse  and  delay  you  with 
a  small  force  in  front,  whilst  he  re-enforce  the  Junction  with  his  main 
body." 

Answer.  Yes,  sir,  I  received  that. 

Question.  And  on  the  18th  you  telegraphed  to  General  Scott :  "Telegram 
of  date  received.  Mine  of  to-night  gives  the  condition  of  my  command. 
Some  regiments  have  given  warning  not  to  serve  an  hour  over  time.  To 
attack  under  such  circumstances  against  the  generally  superior  foroe  at 
Winchester  is  most  hazardous.  My  letter  of  Uie  16th  gives  you  further 
information.  Shall  I  attack  ?"  Did  you  send  him  any  other  telegram  on 
the  18th  ? 

Answer.  Certainly  ;  two  others. 

Question.  I  find  this  one  on  the  18th  :  "  Telegram  of  to-day  received. 
The  enemy  has  stolen  no  march  upon  me.  I  have  kept  him  actively  em- 
ployed, and  by  threats  and  reconnoissance  in  force^aused  him  to  be  rein- 
forced. I  have  accomplished  in  this  respect  more  uian  the  general-in-chief 
asked,  or  could  well  be  expected  in  face  of  an  enemy  far  superior  in  num- 
bers, with  no  line  of  communication  to  protect" 

Answer.  I  beg  to  state  that  in  that  telegram  of  the  l7th  is  one  of  those 
things  that  I  take  exception  to  as  bad  treatment    I  had  written  to  the 

feneral-in-chief,  as  I  stated  in  my  examination  in  chief,  every  day  ;  and  yet 
am  told  that  he  has  nothing  official  from  me  since  Sunday — ^no  information 
except  through  the  papers.  Now,  I  telegraphed  him.  on  the  12th,  on  the 
13tb,  and  on  the  14th.  I  did  not  telegraph  him  on  the  15th,  because  I  was 
marching  that  day.  But  I  telegraphed  him  three  times  afterwards,  and 
wrote  him  on  the  18th. 

Question.  In  your  telegraph  of  the  18th  you  told  him  distinctly  that  the 
enemy  had  stolen  no  march  upon  you,  that  you  had  kept  him  actively  em- 
ployed, and  by  threats  and  reconnoissance  in  force  caused  him  to  be  re-en- 
forced. 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  And  you  intended  that  General  Scott  should  understand  at  that 
time  that  Johnston  had  not  made  any  movement  towards  Manassas  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  and  he  had  not  at  that  time. 

Question.  On  what  day  did  he  leave  7 

Answer.  He  left  on  that  day,  but  had  not  left  then.  But  I  did  not  know 
it  for  two  days  afterwaftls. 

Question.  My  question  is,  why  did  you  not  inform  (General  Scott  that  you 
were  then  not  in  a  co|idition  to  ofifer  any  obstacle  to  Johnston's  joining 
Beauregard  ? 

Answer.  I  should  have  considered  it  rather  a  reflection  on  him  to  have 
told  him  so.    He  knew  my  condition. 

Question.  You  told  him  in  your  telegraph  that  you  had  kept  Johnston 
actively  employed. 

Answer.  And  I  had. 

Question.  But  you  did  not  give  the  general  any  information  that  you  were 
cot  then  doing  it,  or  that  you  were  not  still  able  to  do  it  ? 

Answer.  I  had  all  along  been  remaining  there  according  to  his  orders, 
but  in  no  condition  to  do  it  I  was  perilling  my  army,  but  was  willing  to 
do  it,  because  it  was  my  orders.  If  he  had  ordered  me  to  go  anywhere,  I 
should  have  gone.  He  knew  my  force,  my  condition,  and  my  aide-de-camp 
was  also  sent  down  to  inform  him.  He  knew  my  condition  perfectly  weU. 
He  could  order  me. 
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Qaeetira.  On  the  18th  he  telegraphs  you  thus : 

"  I  have  certainly  been  expecting  yon  to  beat  the  «aemy;  if  not,  to  hear 
that  yoQ  had  felt  him  strongly,  or,  at  least,  occupied  him  by  threats  and 
demonstrations.  You  have  been  at  least  his  eqnal,  and,  I  suppose,  superior 
in  number.  Has  he  not  stolen  a  march  and  sent  re>enforcements  towards 
Manassas  Junction  ?  A  week  is  enoug^  to  win  a  victory.  The  tiaiO/of  vol- 
unteers counts  from  the  day  mustered  into  the  service  of  the  United  States. 
You  must  not  retreat  across  the  Potomac.  K  necessary,  when  abandoned 
by  the  short  term  volunteers,  intrench  somewhere  and  wait  for  re-enforce- 
ments." 

That  was  on  the  I8th  of  July  7 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  During  all  this  time  you  knew  that  General  Scott  expected  of 
yoQ  that  you  should  either  engage  and  beat  Johnston,  or  detain  him  in  the 
valley  of  Winchester;  or,  in  the  event  that  he  should  come  down  by  a  route 
where  you  could  not  follow  him,  that  you  should  follow  down  via  Keyes's 
Ferry  aod  Leesburg  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  And  yet  when  you  were  at  Charlestown  yon  found  yourself  not 
in  a  condition  to  do  either  ;  now  my  question  is,  why  did  you  not  communi- 
cate that  fact  to  (General  Scott  ? 

Answer.  There  was  no  occasion  for  it,  in  my  judgment.  He  knew  my 
condition,  and  to  have  added  to  the  information  he  already  had  would  have 
been  a  waste  of  time  and  paper.  1  had  informed  him  of  my  condition,  and 
it  was  his  business  to  onder  me  what  to  do.  I  had  asked  him,  **  Shall  I 
attack  ?"  It  was  not  my  business  to  say  anything  beyond  that  Johnston 
was  there. 

Question.  But  you'say  yourself  that  you  were  not  in  a  condition  to  attack 
at  that  time  ? 

Answer.  In  saying  that,  I  did  not  mean  that  the  men  I  had  were  not  in  a 
condition  to  fight,  but  that  I  bad  not  force  enough  to  fight.  My  men,  I  be- 
lieve, were  in  about  as  good  a  condition,  if  not  better,  than  any  other  column 
in  the  field.  They  had  been  drilled  from  eight  to  ten  hours  a  day,  and  I  have 
DO  doubt  a  good  portion  of  them  would  have  cheerfully  gone  up  with  me. 
I  was  in  as  good  a  condition  then  to  fight  as  I  would  be  at  any  time  after 
that;  and  if  I  had  got  the  order,  I  would  have  gone  up  with  all  who  would 
have  gone  with  me.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  my  men  would  not  fight,  or 
that  they  would  not  have  obeyed  an  order  to  attack,  but  that  I  was  not 
numerically  strong  enough  to  hold  him  anywhere,  or  to  justify  an  attack, 
onless  it  was  indispensable  to  save  some  otiber  army,  or  to  carry  out  a  part 
of  some  great  scheme.  K  (General  Scott  had  wanled  me  to  sacrifice  1,000, 
or  5,000,  or  10,000,  or  the  whole,  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  question  as 
to  Johnston  going  down  to  Manassas,  and  had  he  given  me  the  order  I  had 
asked,  I  should  have  done  it. 

Question.  General  Scott  wanted  you  to  do  one  of  three  thing^:  either  to 
attack  Johnston  and  beat  him,  or  to  detain  him,  or,  if  he  left,  to  follow  him? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  You  have  just  said  that  if  it  were  necessary,  in  order  to  save 
or  protect  any  other  division  of  the  army,  or  to  secure  any  great  object^  you 
would  have  felt  it  your  duty  to  have  run  some  hazard  or  make  an  attack. 
Now  did  you  not  know  that  such  was  the  fact,  that  General  McDowell  was 
just  about  to  make  an  attack  upon  Manassas,  and  that  it  was  of  the  first 
importance  that  Johnston  should  not  be  allowed  to  join  Beauregard  f 

Answer.  On  what  day? 

Question.    About  this  time. 

Answer.  I  did  suppose  that  on  the  18th  he  had  done  it. 
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Question.  Did  you  suppose  it  was  an  absolute  certainty  that  the  attack 
was  made  on  the  18th  ? 

Answer.  With  the  preparatK>ns  that  were  going  on,  I  had  no  more  doabt 
of  it  than  I  had  of  my  own  existence. 

Qnestion.  Did  you  not,  as  a  military  man,  know  that  it  was  impossible  to 
fix  beforehand,  even  for  a  week,  when  a  battle  should  come  off ;  that  it  de- 

Ends  as  much  upon  one  side  as  upon  the  other,  especially  where  large 
dies  of  men  are  to  be  moTod  7 

Answer.  I  know  that  it  is  very  uncertain.  But  I  know  that  if  you  are 
moved  up  within  fighting  distance,  you  certainly  ought  to  fight  witliin  a 
day  of  the  time  you  say  ;  and  if  you  do  not  it  is  the  duty  of  the  man  who 
does  not  fight  to  inform  the  other.  I  know  it  is  uncertain  ;  but  I  never  saw 
anything  yet  to  keep  men  from  Tuesday  until  Sunday. 

Question.  On  the  17th  you  had  a  telegraph  showing  that  the  fight  had  not 
taken  place  that  day  ? 

Answer.  The  despatch  of  the  1*7 th  showed  that  he  had  begun  the  day  he 
fixed.    He  said  the  first  day's  work  was  done. 

Question.  That  day  was  Wednesday  7 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Then  in  case  the  attack  had  been  begun  there  was  no  certainty 
that  it  would  be  finally  concluded  on  the  day  of  the  attack  7 

Answer.  No,  sir.  • 

Question.  The  battle  might  last  one  day,  or  two  days,  or  three  days,  and 
Johnston  was  in  a  position  to  join  Beauregard  in  a  ver^  short  time  7 

Answer.  No,  sir,  he  could  not  do  it  in  a  very  short  time  |  not  u^cier  three 
days,  and  I  knew  the  general  could  reach  me  by  telegraph  m  an  hour  or  an 
hour  and  a  half.  There  was  no  answer  to  any  of  my  three  despatches,  or  to 
my  letter  of  the  18th. 

Question.  Do  you  deem  that  you,  as  a  military  man,  had  the  right  to  aa- 
sume,  with  the  knowledge  you  had  that  it  was  merely  proposed  to  fight  the 
battle  of  Manassas  on  a  certain  day-— do  you  deem  that  you  had  the  right 
to  assume  that  the  battle  had  been  fought  and  concluded  on  that  day,  and 
therefore  leave  Johnston  at  liberty  to  move  forward  on  Manassas  7 

Answer.  1  assumed  as  a  military  man  that  if  the  general-in-chief  told  me 
that  he  would  fight  on  Tuesday,  the  16th,  and  on  the  Hth  had  told  me  that 
he  had  driven  the  enemy  beyond  a  certain  point  and  would  probably  com- 
plete the  operation  on  the  next  day — I  assumed  it  was  his  duty  to  inform 
me  if  he  had  not  done  it ;  otherwise  I  had  a  right  to  infer  that  he  had  done  it. 
'Question.  On  the  18th  you  got  still  another  despatch,  saying,  "I  have 
certainly  expected  you  to  beat  the  enemy,"  still  showing  you  that  General 
Scott  deemed  it  of  the  first  importance  that  you  should  deta>in  Johnston 
there;  and  certainly  you  might  presume  from  that  telegraph  that  the  battle 
of  Manassas  had  not  been  fought. 

Answer.  I  at  that  time  supposed  so,  certainly.  And  yet  it  would  have 
been  perfectly  convenient  for  the  general  to  have  said  so.  I  looked  upon 
that  telegraph,  and  so  did  every  gentleman  on  my  staff,  as  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  an  exhibition  of  bad  temper. 

Question.  Why  did  you  suppose  the  general-in-chief  was  in  bad  temper  7 

Answer.  I  could  not  tell.  He  states  that  he  supposes  I  am  Johnston's 
superior,  after  having  repeatedly  been  informed  by  me  that  I  was  not  equal 
in  number  to  him. 

Question.  Did  you  feel  justified  in  regarding  that  telegraph  as  an  exhibi- 
tion of  bad  temper,  and  paying  no  attention  to  it  7 

Answer.  Certainly  not — most  assuredly  not — because  I  would  pay  regard 
to  anything,  to  the  slightest  wish  that  Gfeneral  Scott  ever  put  out — ^to  any- 
thing. 
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QoeBtion.  And  yet  yon  did  not  do  anything  to  prevent  Johnston  going  to 
Manassas,  notwithstanding  that  yon  on  the  18th  were  notified  by  General 
Scott— or  yon  inferred  from  his  telegraph-^— that  the  battle  of  Manassas  had 
not  been  fought  ? 

Answer.  It  strikes  me  as  very  singular,  indeed,  after  my  statements  of 
my  efforts  to  keep  my  troops — the  whole  of  the  18th  was  occupied  in  making 
speeches — ^I  appealed  to  nearly  every  regiment  in  my  command — it  strikes 
me  as  very  singular  that  1  could  by  any  possibility  have  thought  of  doing 
anything  without  an  order  from  General  Scott.  An  order  from  him  would 
have  helped  me. 

Question.  And  you  have  stated  this  morning  that  you  could  have  attacked 
on  the  18th  if  you  had  been  ordered  to  do  so  ? 

Answer.  I  would  have  done  it,  because  I  would  not  have  gone  to  making 
speeches.  Up  to  the  20th,  late  in  the  day,  I  believed  Johnston  still  to  l^ 
there;  and  I  would  at  once,  if  the  order  had  come,  have  gone  and  attacked, 
if  I  had  taken  with  me  but  5,000  men.  I  suppose  I  could  have  carried  8,000 
of  them;  they  could  have  detained  him  if  the  whole  of  them  had  been  killed; 
but  I  would  have  done  it 

Question.  Tou  say  you  could  have  attacked  on  the  18th  if  ordered  to  do 
so.  You  knew  the  necessity  of  detaining  Johnston,  and  you  must  have  in- 
ferred from  the  telegpraph  of  General  Scott  that  he  expected  or  required  of 
you  that  you  should  do  something  in  that  direction.  Why  did  you  not  do 
all  that  you  could  to  detain  him  without  an  order  ? 

Answer.  Because  I  could  not  go  up  then  without  fighting,  as  I  could  not 
fall  back  again.  I  had  no  reason  to  believe  that  that  telegraph  was  not 
written  in  the  morning  in  reply  to  mine  of  that  morning.  There  was  no 
reason  why  General  Scott  did  not  fight  that  day;  and  there  was  no  more 
occasion  fur  my  going  up  and  perilling  my  men  without  an  order  than  of 
doing  anything  entirely  uncalled  for— not  the  slightest  occasion  for  it.  I 
had  every  reason  to  believe  Johnston  was  at  Winchester.  I  knew  he  could 
not  ^t  down  to  Manassas  under  three  days,  for  I  knew  that  the  day  before 
I  had  driven  him  in.  If  General  Scott  did  not  fight,  and  saw  the  necessity 
for  my  acting,  I  repeat,  it  was  his  business  to*  give  the  order. 

Qaestion.  Did  not  Johnston  •come  down  in  less  than  three  days  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  he  left  Winchester  on  Thursday,  and  got  in  on  Sunday 
afternoon. 

Question.  Did  not  a  portion  get  in  on  Sunday,  and  another  portion  get 
there  before  Sunday  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir.  And  I  will  state  here  that  a  gentleman  showed  me  the 
Philadelphia  Press  of  this  morning,  which  contained  a  speech  of  General 
Beauregard  at  some  dinner  party,  in  which  he  stated  that  the  first  appear- 
ance of  any  part  of  Johnston's  force  on  the  battle-field  was  from  three  to  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  Sunday,  and  he  at  first  thought  it  was  my  column, 
and  gave  up  the  day. 

Question.  Gould  you  not  on  the  18th,  without  making  an  actual  attack  on 
Johnston,  have  made  such  demonstrations  towards  him  as  would  probably 
have  prevented,  or  tended  to  have  prevented,  his  moving  his  force  down  to 
Manassas  7 

Answer.  I  could  have  gone  up;  but  if  I  had  I  must  have  gone  up  to  fight. 
I  could  undoubtedly  have  made  a  demonstration.  But  while  he  was  there, 
and  I  under  the  belief  that  the  general-in-chief  was  fighting  that  day,  it  was 
uncalled  for  and  nnnecessaiy,  and  no  soldier  in  my  army  would  have  thought 
of  such  a  thing.  Greneral  Scott  knew  where  I  was,  and  whether  he  was 
fightmg  or  not.  We  waited  for  him  to  indicate  what  was  to  be  done.  It 
was  not  for  us  to  do  so.  Having  made  a  demonstration  tiie  day  before,  it 
would  have  been  unpardonable  tor  me  to  "have  thrust  all  my  men  into  action 
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without  cause.  I  had  macle  a  demonstratioa  on  the  day  he  had  indicsled 
that  the  battle  would  be  fought  I  knew  that  Johnston  was  there,  and  could 
not  get  down  under  three  days,  and  I  knew  that  the  genersJ  ought  to  in- 
form me  if  he  did  not  fight.  He  fixed  the  day,  and  it  was  his  business  to 
fight  on  that  day,  or  inform  all  the  commanders  of  corps  depending  cm  his 
movements  that  be  had  not  fought  If  he  did  not  fight  on  the  18th,  or  the 
19th,  or  the  20tb,  it  was  his  business  to  inform  me  every  day  until  he  did  fight 

By  the  chairman: 

Question.  The  all  important  fact  was  to  detain  Johnston  until  that  battle 
was  fought,  let  that  be  when  it  might  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  *ir. 

Question.  Now  when  you  ascertained  that  you  could  not  detain  Johnston, 
the  very  moment  you  came  to  that  conclusion  was  it  not  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance that  that  should  be  known  to  General  Scott  and  to  General  McDowell? 

Answer.  I  was  ordered  not  to  go  beyond  Harper's  Ferry,  but  to  keep  that 
place.  If  I  had  marched  down  without  General  Scott's  orders,  I  left  the 
whole  Pennsylvania  border  unprotected. 

Question.  That  is  not  the  (]^uestion  I  pnt 

Answer.  What  is  the  question  ? 

Question.  Why  did  you  not,  the  moment  vou  found  you  could  not  detain 
Johnston,  inform  General  Scott  of  that  fact  ? 

Answer.  I  had  informed  him  time  and  time  again  that  I  was  not  strong 
enough  to  hold  him.  I  was  in  that  condition  a  month  before.  I  never  was 
able  to  hold  him. 

Question.  Why,  in  reply  to  his  telegram,  ordering  you  to  detain  him  in 
the  valley  of  Winchester — why  did  you  not  tell  him  that  you  had  not  the 
force,  and  could  not  detain  him  ? 

Answer.  The  impression  upon  the  minds  of  all  of  us  was  that  by  remain- 
ing in  the  neighborhood  of  Johnston  he  would  not  leave  Winchester  ;  that 
although  we  were  not  strong  enough  to  attack  him,  he  would  not  abandon 
the  valley  of  Winchester  to  us.  Mv  order  was  to  detain  him  in  the  valley 
of  Winchester.  Consequently,  as  long  as  I  staid  there  I  carried  out  that 
order  to  the  best  of  my  abilitv. 

Question.  But  if  I  have  understood  you,  there  was  a  time  when  vou  found 
that  from  various  reasons  you  had  not  the  force  to  detain  him. '  The  knowl- 
edge of  that  important  fact  would  undoubtedly  have  governed  the  action  of 
the  army  at  Manassas,  our  army  under  General  McDowell,  and  they  would 
have  made  their  calculations  and  arrangements  for  the  battle  in  accordance 
with  that  important  fact.  Had  they  oeen  informed  that  you  were  unable 
to  keep  Johnston  off,  tiiey  might  have  delay^  the  attack  until  yon  could 
follow  Johnston  down  with  what  force  you  oould  ? 

Answer.  As  long  as  we  were  in  the  neighborhood,  at  one  place  or  the 
other,  it  was  impossible  for  Johnston  to  know  what  force  was  in  my  army. 
Just  so  long  as  we  remained  there,  there  was  a  corps  that  would  have  been 
exceedingly  troublesome  to  him.  We  inferred — I  did  and  so  did  all  the 
gentlemen  around  me — that  because  my  request  to  go  down,  time  and  time 
again,  was  not  complied  with,  General  Scott  wanted  us  to  stay  there  with- 
out reference  to  our  strength.  I  had  informed  the  g^neral-in-chief,  over  and 
over  again,  that  I  was  not  able  to  hold  Johnston  there.  I  had  sent  Mr.  Sher- 
man, and  my  staff,  one  after  the  other,  to  get  leave  to  go  below. 

Question.  There  was  a  time  when  you  supposed  Johnston  was  re-enforoed? 

Answer.  Tes,  sir. 

Question.  What  time  was  that;  just  before  yon  turned  off  to  Charlestown  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  I  think  I  reported  on  the  6th  of  July;  I  reported  that 
Johnston  had  unquestionably  received  large  reinforcements  and  had  then 
25,000  men. 
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By  Mr.  Gooch: 

Question.  In  yonr  telegram  of  the  18th  yon  say  to  General  Scott: 
"Telegram  of  to-day  received.  The  enemy  has  stolen  no  mivch  upon 
me.  I  have  kept  him  actively  employed,  and  by  threats  and  reconnoissanoe 
in  force  cansed  him  to  be  re-enforced.  I  have  accomplished  in  this  respect 
more  than  the  generaMn-chief  asked,  or  could  well  be  expected  in  face  of  an 
enemy  far  superior  in  numbers,  with  no  line  of  communication  to  protect." 

Would  the  general-in-chief  understand  from  that  that  General  Johnston 
was  then  in  a  position  where  there  was  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  his  going 
to  Manassas  ? 

Answer.  I  expected  him  to  understand  that  Johnston  was  in  Winchester, 
as  he  was. 

By  the  chairman: 
Question.  This  is  exceedingly  important,  in  a  military  point  of  view. 
Was  it  not  a  most  important  fact  for  General  Scott  and  General  McDowell 
to  know  when  Johnston  started  to  go  down  to  Manassas? 
^^  Answer.  Undoubtedly  it  was;  and  the  instant  I  got  the  information  it 
was  communicated  to  him. 

Question.  As  soon  as  he  started  you  communicated  the  information  ? 
Answer.  Not  as  soon  as  he  started,  but  as  soon  as  I  knew  it,  without  a 
moment's  delay. 

Question.  What  day  was  that? 
Answer.  That  was  on  the  20th,  on  Saturday. 
Question.  That  was  the  first  you  discovered  he  was  gone  ? 
Answer.  Yes,  sir;  the  first  intimation  I  had  of  it. 
Question.  How  was  that  information  communicated? 
Ansnrer.  By  telegram,  immediately,  not  by  post;  horses  from  Charlestown 
to  Harper's  Ferry,  and  telegraphed  from  thence  here;  and  the  despatch 
was  known  all  over  this  town  on  Saturday  evening. 
Question.  Did  that  telegram  reach  General  Scott? 
Answer.  I  do  not  know;  I  cannot  say  as  to  that. 

Question.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  found  yourself,  in  view  of  his 
re-enforcements  and  of  your  own  condition,  too  weak  to  detain  Johnston  ? 
Answer.  What  I  meant  to  say  was  this:  it  would  have  accomplished 
nothing  if  I' had  taken  Winchester;  I  could  not  have  kept  him  up  there;  and 
I  supposed  that  General  Scott  was  perfectly  safe  then,  because  on  the  I8th 
JohuHton  was  still  there,  and  could  not  under  three  days  get  to  Manassas. 
Question.  I  know  vou  say  you  supposed  the  battle  at  Manassas  had  been 
fought;  yet  you  might  have  been  mistaken  about  that. 

Answer.  I  was  mistaken,  no  doubt,  about  that;  I  was  mistaken. 
Question.  But  this  is  what  I  am  tiying  to  get  at:  The  moment  you  found 
you  had  not  a  force «  sufficient  to  resist  Uie  purpose  of  Johnston  to  go  down 
to  Manassas,  it  was  a  fact  all  important  for  General  Scott  and  General 
McDowell  to  know. 

Answer.  As  far  as  General  McDowell  was  concerned,  I  could  have  no 
communication  with  him. 
Question.  I  know  that. 

Answer.  And  I  had  the  order  of  General  Scott  to  remain  in  firont  of  John* 
ston  as  long  as  he  remained  in  the  valley  of  Winchester;  and  I  had  no  right 
to  move.  If  I  had  had  the  order  on  the  18th  to  come  down  here,  I  could  have 
got  down  in  time;  on  the  20th  I  could  not. 

Question.  What  I  mean  is  this:  you  found  yourself,  in  your  own  estima- 
tion, too  weak  to  resist  Johnston's  moving  down  to  Manassas.  Now,  when 
that  fact  was  known  to  you,  ought  you  not  to  have  communicated  it  to  Gen- 
eral Scott  at  once,  and  said  to  him:  "I  am  not  able  to  detain  Johnston  heref ' 
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Answer.  I  commnDicated  to  General  Scott  every  circumBtanoe  connected 
with  my  command.  On  the  9th  I  communicated  the  fact  that  I  was  in  a  false 
position,  and  asked  to  go  to  Oharlestown.  On  the  12th  he  acknowledged 
the  receipt  of  that,  ordered  me  to  go  Oharlestown,  and  told  me  he  would 
attack  on  Tuesday.  On  the  13th  he  directed  me  to  make  a  demonstration 
to  hold  Johnston.  On  Tuesday  I  made  the  demonstration  and  occupied  his 
time.  On  the  next  day  I  moved  to  Oharlestown,  where  General  Scott  had 
ordered  me  to  go,  and  where  I  had  asked  leave  to  go;  and  then  I  was  in  a 
condition  to  come  down  here,  and  was  in  no  condition  to  restrain  Johnston. 

Question.  When  you  found  you  was  in  no  condition  to  detain  Johnston, 
was  it  not  all  important  that  that  fact  should  have  been  communicated  to 
General  Scott — not  the  fact  that  you  could  not  fight  Johnston,  but  that  you 
could  not  detain  him,  that  y6ur  strength  was  insufficient  to  do  that,  and  he 
could  not  rely  upon  his  being  kept  back  ? 

Answer.  I  never  supposed  for  a  moment  that  General  Scott  believed  for 
the  fifty-fifth  part  of  a  second  that  I  could  hold  him. 

Question,  it  is  evident  .that  his  orders  all  along  presuppose  that  you  oonld 
'  detain  him. 

Answer.  Could  occupy  him.  If  you.  will  look  back  to^  the  testimony  in 
relation  to  the  13th  and  16th  of  June,  you  will  find  that  he  then  reproved 
me  for  trying  to  disturb  him.  What  was  the  use  of  trying  to  drive  him 
down  to  Strasbnrg  ?  The  impression  upon  my  mind,  and  upon  the  minds  of 
all  around  me,  was  that  General  Scott  did  not  wish  him  to  be  disturbed  at 
Winchester. 

Question.  General  Scott  wanted  him  to  be  prevented  from  forming  a  juno* 
tion  with  Beauregard  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  not  to  drive  him  out  of  Winchester  upon  Manassas. 

Question.  And  he  made  his  arrangements  for  the  battle  in  view  of  that  all- 
important  fact? 

Auswer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Now  if  it  occurred  to  you  that  it  could  not  be  done,  was  it  not 
all-important  that  he  should  have  been  advised  of  it? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir  ;  but  my  belief  all  the  time  was  that  so  long  as  IremainM 
there  he  would  have  stayed;  and  it  is  clear  he  would  have  stayed  if  he  had  not 
been  ordered  down. 

Question.  He  would  obey  orders.  But  you  knew  he  had  an  all-prevailing 
motive  to  make  such  a  junction,  and  of  course  you  had  just  as  strong  a  one 
to  prevent  it  ? 

Answer.  Precisely. 

Question.  And  it  was  just  as  important  that  General  Scott  should  know 
the  first  moment  it  could  be  ascertained  that  you  could  not  prevent  Johnston 
forming  that  junction ;  because  he  could  then  make  his  arrangements,  in 
view  of  that  most  decisive  fact. 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  So  that  I  say  it  occurs  to  me  that  the  moment  you  found  you 
could  not  detain  Johnston,  for  any  reason,  you  should  have  informed  General 
Scott  that  you  could  not  do  it. 

Answer.  I  had  not  found  I  could  not  do  it,  for  I  believed  that  by  remain- 
ing there  1  could  do  it. 

By  Mr.  Gooch : 

Question.  You  say  you  would  have  fought  General  Johnston  in  an  open 
field? 

Answer.  I  certainly  should  not  have  avoided  it. 

Question.  Did  he  make  any  demonstration  towards  coming  out  into  tlis 
open  field  to  fight  you  ? 
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Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  He  kept  behind  bis  batteries  at  Winchester  ? 

Answer.  Tes,  sir. 

Question.  Then  as  yoa  were  in  yonr  position  at  Bunker  Hill,  and  he  was 
behind  his  batteries  at  Winchester,  and  bad  placed  obstructions  in  your  way 
to  prevent  your  reaching  him— did  you  not  infer  from  that  that  he  did  not 
desire  to  meet  you  in  the  open  field  ? 

Answer.  My  impression  was  that  he  meant  to  induce  us  to  believe  he  was 
weak ;  that  by  putting  up  these  obstacles  it  was  adding  to  the  lure,  that  it 
was  a  decoy,  and  that  he  desired  us  to  come  up  ;  that  these  things  were  not « 
put  there  really  to  prevent  us  from  coming  up,  but  actually  to  coax  us  up. 

Question.  Was  not  Johnston  obliged  to  cross  the  Shenandoah  river  whenr 
he  left  bis  position  at  Winctester  to  go  towards  Manassas? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Might  you  not  have  taken  some  position  on  that  river,  or  in  .the 
vicinity  of  that  river,  twhere  you  could  have  rendered  his  crossing  it  exceed- 
ingly difficult  and  hazardous? 

AjDswer.  I  could  not  have  got  there  without  the  liability  of  being  entirely 
cut  off.  That  would  have  placed  me'between  him  and  Beauregard,  have  put 
him  in  my  rear.  I  went  to  Charlestown,  near  the  river;  but  I  could  not 
have  got  to  any  point  above  that  without  getting  between  him  and  Beau- 
regard. I  would  have  put  myself  in  what  soldiers  call  a  false  position.  I 
could  have  put  myself  where  I  could  have  harassed  him  exceedingly;  but  I 
would  have  put  myself  where  the  chances  were  ninety-nine  to  one  I  would 
have  been  captured.  At  Bunker  Hill  I  had  no  supplies;  and  if  I  had  gone 
to  the  other  place  indicated  I  could  not  have  got  a  mouthful  without  fighting 
for  it 

Question.  Would  it  not  have  been  possible,  if  you  had  put  yourself  below 
Johnston,  and  he  had  pressed  you,  for  you  to  have  come  down  and  formed  a 
junction  with  General  McDowell,  leaving  Johnston  in  your  rear  by  tearing 
up  the  railroad  bridges  as  you  came  down? 

Answer.  I  could  not  have  got  down  by  railroad.  The  road  goes  from 
Winchester  to  Strasburg,  and  if  I  had  attempted  to  go  to  the  railroad,  I 
would  have  had  further  to  march  than  he  bad. 

Question.  Some  eight  or  ten  miles  further? 

Answer.  Tes,  sir.  Besides  that,  I  was  in  the  enemy's  country  without 
any  supplies,  and  with  a  railroad  at  his  and  Beauregard's  command,  by 
which  he  could  have  sent  up  12,000  men  a  day. 

Question.  That  was  one  of  the  matters  discussed  in  your  councils,  was  it? 

Answer.  Not  in  the  council  at  Martinsburg,  but  among  my  staff  at  Bunker 
Hill,  and  afterwards  at  Charlestown. 

Question.  That  was  a  thing  proposed? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  and  discussed  fully.  That  was  a  matter  we  talked  of 
at  Bunker  Hill,  going  to  a  place  called  Smithfield  or  Middleway,  and  then 
striking  off  in  that  direction.  But  the  opinion  was  universal  that  we  should 
get  ourselves  in  a  false  position,  and  unquestionably  be  all  captured. 

Question.  You  were  just  stating  that  the  g^neral-in-chief,  having  fixed 
a  day  on  which  he  would  fight,  should  have  notified  you  that  he  had  not 
foagLt  on  that  day,  and  so  on,  from  day  to  day,  until  the  battle  actually  took 
place. 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  The  ground  I  pla<^d  that  upon  was  this:  I  was  the 
Bubcn'dinate  of  the  feneral-in-chief;  bound  to  obey  his  orders.  As  I  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  day  he  was  to  fight  on,  he  ought  not  to  have  informed 
me  until  he  was  ready  to  fight.  But  having  informed  me  that  he  would 
&ght  on  a  certain  day,  if  he  did  not  fight  on  that  day,  it  was  his  province  to 
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have  informed  me  that  he  did  not  fight  on  that  day,  and  to  have  informed  me, 
from  day  to  day,  nntil  he  did  fight. 

Question.  And  yet  yoi^knew,  as  a  military  man,  that  it  wad  exceedingly 
dijBScult,  or  that  it  was  altc^ether  impossible,  to  fix  some  days  beibrehand  a 
day  certain  on  which  a  battle  would  be  fonght;  and  did  you  not  consider  it 
your  duty  to  continue  to  act  in  reference  to  Johnston  precisely  the  same  as 
though  the  battle  at  Manassas  had  not  been  fought,  until  you  had  been  told 
that  it  was  fought? 

Answer.  Not  if  I  had  been  told  it  would  be  fought  on  a  certain  day.  If 
I  had  not  been  told  that,  then  it  would  have  been  my  duty  to  hare  gone  on 
with  my  demonstrations.  When  he  informed  me  that  it  would  be  fought  on 
a  certain  day,  then  that  consideration  ceased  to  have  weight 

Question.  Did  you  suppose  that  you  were  justified  in  not  doing  anything 
to  detain  Johnston?  Did  you  suppose  that  under  the  circumstances  you 
were  justified  in  failmg  to  do  anything  that  you  would  have  done  had  you 
not  been  told  when  it  was  intended  the  battle  of  Manassas  should  be  fought? 

Answer.  I  did  not  fail  to  do  anything  I  would  have  done.  I  did  exactly 
all  that  could  have  been  done,  unless  I  had  been  ordered  down. 

Question.  During  all  the  time  that  General  Sanford  was  with  you,  in 
command  of  a  division,  going  up,  as  he  did,  from  the  city  of  Washington, 
having  knowledge,  as  he  might  be  presumed  to  have,  in  relation  to  the 
contemplated  movements  here,  especially  those  of  General  McDowell,  did 
you  have  any  consultation  with  him  in  relation  to  the  movements  of  your 
army  and  the  best  course  to  pursue? 

Answer.  None  whatever. 

By  Mr.  Odell: 

Question.  Did  you  receive  any  information  from  General  Sanford  in  refers 
ence  to  the  intended  movements  of  tiie  army  here? 
Answer.  None  whatever. 

By  Mr.  Gk)och: 

Question.  He  made  no  communication  to  you  in  regard  to  that? 

Answer.  None  whatever.  General  Sanford  brought  me  a  note  from  Gen- 
eral Scott,  but  made  no  communication  of  any  kind.  Our  intercourse  was 
very  pleasant  as  gentlemen.  He  did  me  the  favor  to  call  upon  me,  and  I 
returned  his  call ;  but  he  brought  me  no  information  from  the  generaMn- 
chief,  and  I  had  no  consultation  with  him  whatever. 

By  Mr.  Odell  : 
Question.  Ton  stated,  I  think,  in  answer  to  a  question  here,  that  you  had 
g^ven  orders  for  a  forward  movement  on  the  16th  or  the  11th? 
Answer.  On  the  16th,  while  at  Bunker  Hill.    The  orders  had  not  been 

!>ut  out  I  had  given  them  to  the  staff  officers,  but  they  had  not  been  pub- 
ished. 

Question.  Ton  had  issued  such  an  order  to  the  proper  staff  officers? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  At  what  time  did  you  recall  that  order? 

Answer.  I  suppose  it  was  somewhere  between  3  and  4  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon;  I  cannot  exactly  fix  the  time  now.  It  was  in  the  afternoon;  late 
in  the  afternoon. 

Question.  What  time  on  the  17th  did  yon  move  from  Bunker  HiU? 

Answer.  Very  early  in  the  morning. 

Question.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  very  earlyP' 

Answer.  The  order  was  to  move  at  tlu'ee  or  four  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
but  we  did  not  get  off  at  that  time.  I  started  about  sunrise;  a  part  of  my 
command  was,  of  course,  before  me. 
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.Qneetion.  While  you  were  at  Banker  Hill  you  held  Johnston  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  I  was  just  in  a  straight  line  from  him  the  other  way. 
In  other  woi^,  he  was  directly  between  me  and  Manassas  Junotion.  He 
could  leave  when  be  pleased. 

Question.  The  effect  of  your  being  at  Bunker  Hill  was  to  hold  Johnston 
in  his  position  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  as  well  as  at  any  other  place. 

Question.  Do  you  know  now  at  what  time  Johnston  left  his  position  in 
front  of  you  ? 

Answer.  He  left  in  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day. 

Question.  Of  the  lUM 

Answer.  No,  sir;  of  the  18th. 

Question.  The  effect  of  your  going  to  Charlestown  was  to  untie  Johnston 
and  his  forces  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  I  could  not  hold  him  at  Martinsburg. 

Question.  I  am  not  speaking  of  any  other  position  than  Charlestown. 
When  you  went  to  Charlestown  you  untied  Johnston  and  enabled  him  to  go 
forward  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  could  not  remain  at  Bunker  Hill,  because  I  had 
no  supplies  there,  and  was  crippled  in  my  movements. 

Question.  Now,  in  reference  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  troops,  did  not 
that  manifest  itself  more  after  you  had  gone  to  Charlestown  from  the  enemy 
than  it  did  while  you  were  at  Bunker  Hill  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  think  there  was  any  more  dissatisfaction  at  the  one 
place  than  at  the  other.  The  men  had  talked  about  going  home  until  they 
had  determined  on  it.  I  speak  now  of  the  Pennsylvania  troops.  I  saw 
very  little  of  the  others.  I  speak  of  the  Pennsylvania  troops,  including 
those  that  joined  me  late.  And  the  others,  I  think,  were  the  same.  I  do 
not  think  the  going  to  Charlestown  made  any  difference  with  them  at  all. 
They  had  talked  about  it,  made  up  their  minds  about  it,  and  they  were  de- 
termined to  go.  With  the  majority  of  theih  their  time  was  up,  and  their 
hearts  were  bent  upon  going. 

By  Mr.  Julian: 

Question.  Were  not  all  willing  to  stay,  without  regard  to  the  expiration 
of  their  time,  if  you  would  lead  them  against  the  enemy  ? 

Answer.  No  such  expression  was  manifested  to  me;  no  such  communica- 
tion was  made  to  me.  There  has  been  a  statement  that  Colonel  Butterfield 
hegged«  time  and  again,  to  do  that.  But  no  such  application  was  made  to 
me.  No  regiment,  or  colonel,  or  general,  or  officer,  under  my  command, 
ever  asked  to  be  led  to  the  front — not  one.  I  am  satisfied  there  was  a  great 
desire,  on  the  part  of  all,  to  have  a  fight  There  is  no  doubt  about  that. 
But  we  were  riot  allowed  to  go  towards  the  enemy  at  Winchester  until  a 
certain  day.  I  have  here  my  general  order  of  July  20,  of  which  I  read 
paragraph  3,  a»  follows  :  **  The  detachment  of  about  250  of  the  Ist  Penn- 
sylvania regiment,  claiming  their  immediate  discharge  at  expiration  of  term 
of  service,  will  be  sent  via  Baltimore  to  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
mustered  out  of  service.  A  muster-roll  of  the  detachment  will  be  sent  with 
the  party."  These  250  men  were  so  discharged  on  that  day.  They  refused 
to  serve  longer,  although  appealed  to  by  me,  appealed  to  by  their  gallant 
colonel,  and,  I  believe,  by  other  officers.  *  But  they  went  off  without  their 
officers,  with  their  muster-rolls,  to  be  discharged.  The  remainder  of  the 
regiment  agreed  to  stay  six  days  longer.  I  have  a  document  here  which  I 
dosire  to  put  upon  record.  It  is  a  letter  dated  the  iSth  of  July,  and  signed 
by  nine  captains  of  one  regiment  refusing  to  stay  beyond  the  time  when 

Parti 
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their  term  of  service  expired.  I  think  it  had  better  go  upon  the  record. — 
(Appendix  No.  50.) 

The  witness  stated  that  he  would  like  to  have  some  ofiScers  who  served 
there  under  him,  and  who  are  entirely  familiar  with  the  whole  campaign, 
appear  before  the  committee  and  testify. 

The  chairman  stated  that  the  whness  could  furnish  a  list  of  names  of 
such  persons  as  he  might  desire  to  be  called,  and  the  committee  would  take 
the  matter  into  consideration. 

Subsequently,  having  read  over  his  testimony  as  w'ritten  out  by  the  re- 
porter, the  witness  returned  it  with  the  following  statement: 

In  reference  to  the  question  by  Mr.  Odell: 

"  Question.  The  effect  of  your  going  to  Charlestown  was  to  untie  John- 
ston and  his  force  ?" 

I  could  not  have  understood  that  question,  or  I  should  not  have  made 
such  an  answer.  Johnston  was  never  tied,  and  I  could  not  hold  him  at 
Martinsburg  Bunker  Hill,  or  anywhere  else.  He  was  before  me  at  Falling 
Waters,  at  Martinsburg,  at  Big  Spring,  at  Darkesville,  at  Bunker  Hill,  and 
at  Winchester.  I  could  hold  him  at  neither  place;  he  retired  as  I  ap- 
proached. 
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No.  1. 

[Extract.] 

Headquarters  of  the  Army, 

Washington,  April  19,  1861. 

General  Orders  No.  3.] 

The  military  department  of  Washington  is  extended  bo  as  to  include,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  DiBtrict  of  Columbia  and  Maryland,  the  States  of  Delaware  and 
PennBylvania,  and  will  be  commanded  by  Major  General  Patterson,  belonging 

to  the  volunteers  of  the  latter  State. 

•  •••••••• 

WINFIEIJD  SCOTT. 

By  command. 

E.  D.  TOWNSEND,  A.  A.  G, 

A  true  extract. 

ROBERT  E.  PATTERSON, 
Lieutenant  Colonel  and  Division  Inspector, 


No.  2. 

PHrLADELl»HfA,  Pennsylvania^  November  1,  1861. 
Sir  :  Believing  to  the  present  moment  that,  on  account  of  other  persons,  a 
public  examination  into  the  manner  in  which  the  affairs  of  the  department  of 
Pennsylvlmia,  while  under  my  command,  were  conducted,  and  that  the  publi- 
cation of  the  correspondence  with  and  orders  to  me  of  the  general-iu-chief, 
especially  connected  with  the  late  campaign  in  Maryland  and  Virginia,  might  be 
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detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  service,  I  have  refrained  from  ajsking  for  an 
investigation  or  permission  to  pablish  the  orders  by  which  I  was  controlled. 

The  same  reason  has  caused  me  studiously  to  avoid  verbal  statements  on  the 
subject,  in  reply  to  numerous  inquiries. 

•Chains  have  been  publicly  made  through  the  press,  and  the  impression 
created,  that  the  design  of  the  campaign  was  not  carried  out  by  me,  but  rather 
deranged  by  my  neglect  or  violation  of  ordera. 

Intimations  against  my  loyalty  have  been  insidiously  circulated. 

From  the  silence  of  my  immediate  commander,  I  infer  he  does  not  design  to 
relieve  me  from  the  odium  attached  to  these  reports  and  rumors. 

^VhOe  I  am  willing,  if  the  general  good  demand  it,  to  suffer  personally,  and 
am  desirous  that  no  coui*se  on  my  part  shall  prove  injurious  to  public  interests, 
yet  I  believe  the  time  has  arrived  when  tlie  question  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
I  executed  the  duties  intrusted  to  me  may  be  fully  investigated  with  safety,  so 
that  the  failure  to  accomplish  certain  results,  never  anticipated  of  my  command 
by  the  general-in-chief  until  he  saw  his  defeat,  may  be  ascribed  to  the  real 
cause. 

Further  silence  on  my  part  would  confirm  the  impression  that  1  plead  guilty 
to  the  charges  against  my  honor,  my  loyalty,  and  my  military  capacity.  I  have 
a  right  at  least  to  be  relieved  from  the  position  in  which  my  long  silonce,  caused 
solely  by  an  earnest  desire  for  the  success  of  our  cause,  has  left  me. 

In  presenting  this  my  application  for  a  court  of  inquiry,  a  permission  to 
publish  my  correspondence  with  the  general-in-chief ,  I  claim  and  am  now  ready 
to  substantiate  it — 

1st.  That  if  the  general-in-chief  ever  designed  my  command  to  enter  upon  the 
soil  of  Virginia  with  prospect  of  success,  he  destroyed  my  power  when  greatest, 
and  when  that  of  the  enemy  was  weakest,  by  recalling  to  Washington,  after 
they  had  crossed  the  Potomac,  all  my  regular  troops,  with  the  Rhode  Island 
regiment  and  battery,- leaving  me  but  a  single  company  of  cavalry,  which  had 
not  then  been  one  month  in  service,  and  entirely  destitute  of  artillery. 

2d.  The  general-in-chief  forbade  my  advance 'and  compelled  me  to  recall  to 
Maryland  all  the  troops  which,  confident  of  success,  had  crossed  the  Potomac 
into  Virginia,  in  execution  of  a  plan  which  had  been  submitted  to  him  and  had 
received  his  cordial  approbation. 

3d.  That  for  a  long  time  the  general-in-chief  kept  my  command  in  a  crippled 
condition,  and  demanded  my  advance  after  he  had  withdrawn  from  me  all  my 
available  artillery,  and  only  after  the  enemy  had  had  time  to  become  vastly  my 
superior  in  artillery,  infantry,  and  cavalry,  and  was  intrenched.  In  answer  to 
my  earnest  appeals  he  re-enforced  me,  only  after  the  occasion  for  employing  re- 
'  enforcements  had  passed  away. 

4th.  That  if  the  general-in-chief  designed  me  to  do  more  than  threaten  the 
enemy  at  Winchester,  he  did  not  divulge  his  wish. 

5th.  That  if  the  general-in-chief  expected  me  to  follow  to  Manassas  '*  close 
upon  the  heels  of  Johnston,"  he  expected  a  physical  impossibility ;  the  enemy 
moving  part  of  the  way  by  rail,  from  an  intermediate  point,  and  an  army  on  foot, 
entering  an  enemy's  country,  and  guarding  a  heavy  train,  and  a  depot  retained  by 
him  in  an  improper  place. 

6th.  The  general-in-chief  forbade  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  in  the  event  that  he 
should  retire  towards  Manassas,  fearing  to  press  him  on  Washington. 

7th.  That  I  was  informed  by  the  ^neral-in-chief  the  attack  on  Manassas 
would  be  made  on  Tuesday,  the  16m  July,  instead  of  Sunday,  the  2l8t,  at 
which  time  he  directed  me  to  make  such  a  demonstration  upon  Winchester  as 
to  keep  the  enemy  at  that  place.  I  claim  that  the  demonstration  was  made  on 
that  day,  and  that  he  did  not  avail  himself  of  the  fruits  of  that  movement,  as  he 
had  expected  to  do.    All  that  was  demanded  of  me,  and  more,  was  effected. 

8th.  That  if  the  army  I  commanded  had  attacked  Winchester  on  Tuesday, 
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• 
the  16th  Jaly,  as  it  has  since  been  claimed  I  was  ordered  to  do,  two  armies  in- 
stead of  one  would  have  been  demoralized,  and  the  enemy  would  have  turned 
with  all  the  flush  of  victory  to  a  triumph  in  front  of  Washington. 

9th.  That  I  have  suffered  additional  injustice  at  the  hands  of  the  genend-in- 
chief  who  sanctioned  and  fixed  the  impression  that  the  enemy  at  Winchester 
was  inferior  to  me  in  force  in  every  arm  of  service,  and  yet  has  not  corrected 
that  report,  although  he  knew,  two  days  after  the  battle  of  Bull  Bun,  that  siege 
artillery,  three  times  as  numerous,  and  heavier  than  mine,  had  been  left  by  the 
enemy  at  Winchester,  while  a  greater  number  of  guns  had  been  carried  away. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

R.  PATTERSON,  Major  Genera/, 

War  Dbpartmbpct, 
Washington,  November  3,  1861. 

Dbar  Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  bear- 
ing date  November  1.     The  Secretary  of  War  is  absent  on  a  visit  north.     1  will 
forward  to  him,  by  this  day's  mail,  and  ask  for  instructions. 
Very  respectfully, 

THOMAS  A.  SCOTT,  Ass't  Secretary  of  War. 
Greneral  R.  Patterson,  Philadeiphia, 

Philadelphia,  November  26,  1861. 

Sir  :  I  respectfully  reauest  that  you  will  do  me  the  justice  to  refer  to  my  let- 
ter of  the  Ist  instant,  ana  give  it  your  early  attention.  I  cannot  refrain  from 
intimating  a  confident  hope  that  my  application  for  a  court  of  inquiry  will  meet 
with  your  favorable  consideration,  and  that  an  order  for  the  detail  will  be  made 
at  the  earliest  moment  consistent  with  the  interests  of  the  service. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

R.  PATTERSON,  Major  General, 

Hon.  Simon  Cameron,  Secretary  of  War, 

War  Department,  November  30,  1861. 

General  :  I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  26th  in- 
stant, calling  my  attention  to  your  communication  of  the  Ist  of  November,  which 
contains  a  request  for  an  inquiry  into  the  late  campaign  in  Virginia,  in  which 
you  commanded  a  part  of  the  United  States  forces. 

Your  letter  did  not  reach  me  until  my  return  to  this  city,  and  subsequent  u 
the  departtire  of  Lieutenant  General  Scott  for  Europe. 

There  appears  to  have  been  no  precedent  in  our  service  for  an  investigation 

•  or  trial  of  an  officer's  conduct  after  he  has  received  an  honorable  discharge.' 

The  inc^uiry  you  desire  to  have  instituted    would  eaually  concern   the  late 

general-m-ohief,  and,  as  it  appears  to  me,  iu  justice  to  him,  should  not  be  made 

in  his  absence. 

The  respect  I  have  always  entertained  for  you,  as  well  as  the  friendly  rela- 
tions which  have  long  existed  between  us,  would  claim  for  any  personal  request 
from  you  the  most  prompt  and  favorable  attention ;  but  in  my  public  capacity, 
in  the  present  condition  of  affairs,  I  cannot  convince  myself  that  my  duty  to 
the  government  and  to  the  country  would  justify  me  in  acceding  to  your  re- 
quest. I  must,  therefore,  reluctantly  decline  the  appointment  of  ^  court  of  in- 
quuy  at  this  time. 

With  much  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

SIMON  CAMERON,  Secretary  of  War, 

(General  R.  Patterson,  Philadelphia^  Penn. 
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No.  3. 

Sbnatb  of  the  United  States,  December  17,  1861. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Sberman, 

Resolvedt  That  the  Secretary  of  War  be  requested,  if  not  incompatible  with 
the  public  interest,  to  furnish  the  Senate  with  copies  of  the  correspondence  be- 
tween Lieutenant  General  Scott  and  Major  General  Patterson,  with  all  orders 
from  the  former  to.  the  latter  from  the  16th  day  of  April,  1861,  to  the  25th  day 
of  July,  inclusive. 

War  Department,  December  24,  1861. 

Sir  :  In  answer  to  a  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  17th  instant,  I  have  the 

honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  report  of  the  adjutant  general,  from  which  it  will 

be  perceived  that  it  is  not  deemed  compatible  with  the  public  interest  at  this  time 

to  nimish  the  correspondence  between  Generals  Scott  and  Patterson, as  called  for. 

Very  respectiully,  your  obedient  servant, 

SIMON  CAMERON.  Secretary  of  War. 

Hon.  H.  Hamlin,  President  of  the  Senate. 

Hbaduuartbrs  op  the  Army, 
Adjutant  GeneraVs  Office,  Washingtonf  December  23, 1861. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  instructions,  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that, 
after  due  consideration,  the  general-in-chief  is  of  the  opinion  it  would  be  "  in- 
compatible with  the  public  interest  to  furnish  the  Senate  with  copies  of  the  cor- 
respondence between  Lieutenant  General  Scott  and  Major  General  Patterson, 
and  with  all  orders  from  the  former  to  the  latter  from  the  16th  day  of  April, 
1861,  to  the  25th  day  of  July,  inclusive,"  as  called  for  in  the  Senate  resolution 
of  December  17,  1861.    • 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

L.  THOMAS,  Adjutant  General. 


Hon.  Secretary  op  War. 


No.  4. 


Headquarters  op  the  Army, 

Washington,  June  4,  1861. 

General  Scott  says  do  not  make  a  move  forward  until  you  are  joined  by  a 
battery  of  the  fourth  artillery  and  a  battalion  of  five  companies  of  3d  United 
States  infantry,  to  leave  here  the  6th  instant  for  Carlisle.  Company  F,  fourth 
artiUery,  is  the  one  to  be  mounted.  Orders  have  been  given  to  purchase  horses 
and  collect  the  guns,  equipments,  &c.,  as  soon  as  possible  at  Carlisle. 

It  will  require  some  days,  but  the  general  considers  this  addition  to  your 
force  indispensable.  If  two  Ohio  regiments  come  to  you  retain  them ;  also 
halt  the  first  two  regiments  that  may  pass  through  Harrisburg  from  the  north  to 
this  city  and  add  them  to  your  force.  You  will  receive  a  letter  from  the  gen- 
eral before  you  move. 

E.  D.  TOWNSEND,  A.  A.  G. 

Major  General  R.  Patterson, 

Chambersburg,  Pennsylvania. 
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No.  5. 


Headquarters  of  the  Army, 

Washington,  June  8,  1861. 

Sir  :  I  think  your  expedition  against  Harper's  Ferry  well  projected,  and 
that  success  in  it  would  be  an  important  step  in  the  war.  But  there  must  be  no 
reverse.  Hence  I  have  given  you  the  best  re-enforcements  within  my  reach, 
and  have  just  ordered  Colonel  Bumside's  fine  Rhode  Island  regiment  of  in- 
fantry, wifli  its  battery,  (about  1,200  strong,)  to  proceed  to  Carlisle  and  there 
receive  your  orders. 

A  company  of  the  fourth  artillery,  (to  receive  its  horses  and  battery  at  Gar- 
lisle,)  with  the  battalion  of  the  third  infantry,  took  the  same  route,  and  with 
the  same  instruction,  yesterday.  This  battery  may  not  be  ready  for  you  in 
time.  These  heavy  rains  must  swell  the  Potomac  and  delay  your  passage  some 
days. 

I  am  organizing,  to  aid  you,  a  small  secondary  'expedition  under  Colonel 
Stone.  He  will  have  about  S./SOO  men,  including  two  troops  of  cavalry  and  a 
section  (two  pieces)  of  artillery.  The  movements  by  road  and  canal  will  com- 
mence the  10th  instant,  and  passing  up  the  country,  (touching  at  Rockville^  \ 
be  directed  upon  the  ferry  opposite  Leesburg.  This  may  be  but  a  diversion  in 
your  favor,  but  possibly  it  may  be  turned  into  an  eflFective  co-operation.  Colonel 
Stone  will  be  instructed  to  open  a  communication  with  you,  if  practicable,  aad 
you  will  make  a  corresponding  effort  on  your  part. 

I  do  not  distinctly  foresee  that  we  shall  be  able  to  make  any  diversion  in 
your  behalf  on  the  other  side  of  the  Potomac,  beyond  repairing  the  lower  part 
of  the  railroad  leading  from  Alexandria  towards  the  Manassas  Gap. 

I  have  said  that  we  must  sustain  no  reverse — ^but  this  is  not  enough ;  a  check 
or  a  drawn  battle  would  be  a  victory  to  the  enemy,  filling  his  heart  with  joy, 
his  ranks  with  men,  and  his  magazines  with  voluntary  contributions.  Take 
your  measures,  therefore,  circumspectly ;  make  a  good  use  of  you  engineers  and 
other  experienced  staff-officers  and  generals,  and  attempt  nothing  without  a  clear 
prospect  of  success,  as  you  will  find  the  enemy  strongly  posted  and  not  inferior 
to  you  in  numbers. 

With  entire  confidence  in  your  valor  and  judgment,  I  remain  your  brother 
soldier, 

WINFIELD  SCOTT. 

Major  General  Patterson, 

United  States  Forces. 


No.  6. 

H£AD(iUARTERS   OF   THE   ArMV, 

Washington,  June  13,  1861. 
General:  Information  has  been  given  the  general-in-chief  that  Ben  McCul- 
loch  has  two  regiments  of  sharpshooters  coming  from  Texas,  and  that  he  is 
now  on  the  spot  preparing  to  meet  your  column,  and  then  to  fall  back  on  Har- 
per's Ferry.  Indications  received  from  this  side  confirm  the  impression  you 
seem  to  have  that  a  desperate  stand  will  be  made  at  Harper's  Ferry  by  the 
rebels.     The  general  suggests  that  sharpshooters  be  met  by  sharpshooters. 

This  will  be  handed  to  you  by  Lieutenant  Babcock,  corps  of  engineers,  or- 
dered to  report  to  you. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

E.  D.  TOWNSEND,  A.  A.  G. 
Major  G^eneral  Patterson, 

Chambershurg,  Pennsylvan ia . 
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No.  7. 


Headquarters  op  the  Army, 

Washingtony  June  13,  1861. 
The  general-in-cbief  directs  me  to  say  that,  on  the  supposition  you  will  cross 
the  river  on  Monday  or  Tuesday  next.  Brigadier  General  McDowell  will  be  in- 
structed to  make  a  demonstration  from  Alexandria  in  the  direction  of  Manassas 
Junction  one  or  two  days  before.  The  general  does  not  wish  you  to  hasten, 
but  to  keep  him  informed,  so  that  General  McDowell  may  properly  time  his 
movement. 

Colonel  Stone  is  advancing  on  Edwards's  Ferry  and  towards  Leesburg,  to  in- 
tercept supplies  and  be  governed  by  circumstances.  If  he  finds  means  to  com- 
municate with  you,  and  it  is  expedient  to  effect  a  junction  with  you,  he  has 
instructions  to  do  so. 

The  general  has  sent  a  Mr.  William  Johnston  to  endeavor  to  pass  through 
Harper's  Ferry,  and  then  to  join  you  and  give  you  useful  information.     It  is 
hoped  the  facilities  he  seemed  to  possess  will  make  his  mission  successful. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

E.  D.  T0WN8END,  A.  A.  G. 
Major  General  Patterson, 

Chambersburgt  Pennsylvania. 

No.  8. 

Headciuartbrs  Department  of  Pennsylvania, 

Chambersburgt  Pennsylvania,  June  7,  1861. 

Sir:  The  enclosed  telegrams  will  inform  the  general-in-chief  how  the  Elmira 
regiments  succeeded  in  passing  out  of  this  department,  and  what  companies  of 
the  second  infantry  have  been  to  Pittsburg.  Prom  private  information  I  have 
reason  to  believe  company  "C,"  second  infantry,  will  soon  be  in  from  Fort  Rip- 
ley.   Am  I  authorized  to  take  it  and  others  of  the  regiments  passing  east  ? 

I  desire  in  a  few  days  to  occupy  the  roads  beyond  Hagerstown,  and  to  estab- 
lish my  headquarters  in  that  town,  but  do  not,  in  the  face  of  the  order  of  the 
generid-in-chief  not  to  make  a  forward  movement,  like  to  advance  beyond  Green 
Castle,  to  which  point  Colonel  Thomas's  brigade  moved  to-day.  I  can,  in  a  few 
days  hence,  throw  with  wagons  over  8,000  men  beyond  that  point,  and  by  rail, 
at  the  same  time,  2,000  more. 

While  the  river  is  high,  from  recent  rains,  I  wish  to  establish  my  depots  and 
to  intrench  my  left  flank  on  the  Boonsborough  road,  placing  there  the  force 
with  which  I  can  threaten  the  "  Maryland  Heights  "  and,  should  a  favorable  occa- 
sion offer,  storm  them.  This  force  will  be  that  which  I  will  not  be  able  to  pro- 
vide with  sufficient  transportation  at  present. 

The  approaches  to  Harper's  Ferry  are  so  well  guarded,  and  the  sympathizers 
with  the  rebels  in  the  immediate  vicinity  so  numerous,  that  no  spy  can  approach 
their  works.  The  little  information  I  can  gain  assures  me  they  are  fortifying 
west  of  Harper's  Ferry  as  well  as  at  the  "Maryland  Heights,"  and  design,  on 
this  field,  to  make  a  desperate  struggle  for  supremacy. 

Independent  of  the  regular  force  with  Colonel  Thomas,  I  have  now,  in  this 
vicinity,  seventeen  regiments,  all  the  force  which  is  to  join  me,  except  the  New 
York  and  Ohio  regiments,  of  which  I  know  nothing. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obediei\t  servant, 

R.  PATTERSON, 
Major  General  Commanding, 

Ideuteuant  Colonel  E.  D.  Townsend, 

Assistant  Adjutant  General,  U,  S.  A„  Washington, 
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No.  9. 

•      Washington,  June  16,  1861. 

What  movement,  if  any,  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  do  you  propose  to  make, 
consequent  on  the  evacuation  of  Harper's  Ferry ;  if  no  pursuit,  and  I  recom- 
mend none  specifically,  send  to  me,  at  once,  all  the  regular  troops,  horse  and 
foot,  with  you,  and  the  Rhode  Island  regiment. 

WINFIELD  SCOTT. 

Major  General  Patterson. 

No.  10. 

Washington,  Jwne  16,  1861. 

Why  a  detachment  upon  Winchester?  If  strong  enough,  the  detachment 
would  drive  the  enemy  from  Winchester,  Strashurg,  and  Manassas  Junction ;  or, 
perhaps,  from  Winchester,  via  Staunton,  towards  Richmond.  What  would  be 
the  gain  by  driving  the  enemy  on  either  of  these  places  ?  And  if  your  detach- 
ment be  not  strong  it  would  be  lost.  Hence  the  detachment,  if  not  bad,  would 
be  useless.  The  enemy  is  concentrating  upon  Arlington  and  Alexandiia,  and 
this  is  the  line  to  be  looked  to.  Is  Wallace,  at  Cumberland,  threatened  from  bt^- 
low ;  if  so,  the  threatening  detachment  is  cut  o£F  by  your  passage  of  the  Poto- 
mac. McClellan  has  been  told,  to-day,  to  send  nothing  across  the  mountains 
to  support  you  since  the  evacuation  of  Harper's  Ferry.  You  are  strong  enough 
without.  The  regulars  with  you  are  most  needed  here ;  send  them  and  the 
Rhode  Island  as  fast  as  'disengaged.  Keep  within  the  above  limits  until  you 
can  satisfy  me  you  ought  to  go  beyond  them      Report  frequently. 

WINTIELD  SCOTT. 

Major  General  Patterson,  Commanding, 

No.  11. 

Washington,  Jutu  16,  1861. 
You  tell  me  you  arrived  last  night  at  Hagerstown,  and  McClellan  writes  yoQ 
are  checked  at  Harper's  Ferry — where  are  you. 


Major  General  Patterson,  Commanding. 


No.  12. 


WINFIELD  SCOTT. 


HBADaUARTERS   DbPARTMENT^OF   PENNSYLVANIA, 

Chamhershurg,  Pennsylvania,  June  12,  1861. 

Sir:  I  yesterday  notified  you  of  the  occupation  of  Cumberland  by  the 
Indiana  regiment,  under  Colonel  Wallace,  and  the  fact  of  secession  militia  being 
in  his  neighborhood,  upon  whom  he  designed  to  call.  I  now  enclose,  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  general-in-chief,  the  satisfactory  report  of  his  journey  through 
Virginia. 

I  have  reasons  to  believe  that,  with  a  few  exceptions,  the  people  of  Maryland 
are  loyal,  and  wherever  federa}  forces  will  appear  disloyalty  will  hide  its  head, 
and  the  government  receive  powerful  auxiliaries.  The  Unionists  now  present 
a  bold  front  and  call  for  aid,  which,  as  I  cannot  now  give  aid  properly  sustained, 
would  invite  attack  and  probably  cause  defeat. 

In  the  counties  bordering  the  Potomac  are  many  Unions-loving  people,  but  the 
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seeeseionists  are  so  powerfnl  and  violent  and  well  armed  that  oar  friends  dare 
not  express  open  sympathies,  and  are  often  forced  to  array  themselves  against 
OS.  For  this  reason,  and  to  sustain  the  command  at  Cumberland,  which  can 
gradually  work  its  way  east  repairing  bridges,  I  would  respectfully  suggest 
that  two  regiments  at  least,  if  they  can  be  devoted  to  that  purpose,  be  desig- 
nated to  protect  the  road  in  the  rear  and  permit  Colonel  Widlace  to  approach. 
Supplies  must  also  be  sent  by  rail  from  Wheeling,  and  require  protection. 

I  regret  my  command  is  not  in  condition  and  sufficiently  strong,  in  facing  a 
powerfal  foe,  to  detach  at  present  a  force  towards  Cumberland.  I  am  resolved 
to  conquer,  and  will  risk  nothing.  On  Saturday  my  depot  ^ill  be  established 
in  Hagerstown,  and  immediately  thereafter  my  headquarters  will  be  transferred 
to  that  place.  The  amount  of  wagons  and  the  difficulty  of  procuring  teams 
rapidly  enough  has  troubled  me  and  does  so  yet,  but  on  Saturday  night  I  shall 
have  in  front  of  Hagerstown  10,000  men  strongly  posted,  with  depot  there  es- 
tablished ;  the  different  commands  will  be  filled  with  expedition  and  pushed  to- 
ward the  river.  The  4th  artillery  battery  will  not  receive  horses  before  Satur- 
day* The  heavy  battery  will  arrive  in  Hagerstown  after  me.  Before  being 
prepared  to  advance  to  that  point  the  troops  will  be  well  drilled  and  disciplined. 
A  marked  improvement  is  daily  manifested  in  their  military  exercises,  and  the 
regiments  latdy  arrived  are  in  excellent  condition  and  drill.  Their  success  ere 
long  will,  I  hope,  prove  we  have  gained  by  delay. 
I  am,  sir,  &c.,  &c., 

R.  PATTERSON, 
Major  Gjeneral  Commanding. 

Colonel  E.  D.  Townsend, 

Asnstant  Adjutant  General  U,  S.  A,,  Washington  City, 


No.   13. 

Hbaoquartbrs  Department  op  Pennsylvania, 

Hagerstown^  Maryland,  June  16,  1861. 

Colonel  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report,  for  the  information  of  the  general-in- 
chief,  my  arrival  last  evening  in  this  place.  From  time  to  time  I  have  notified 
you  of  the  condition  of  the  command  to  move,  and  of  my  intention  soon  to  ad^ 
vance  to  this  place  with  a  force  that  could  maintain  any  nosition  it  might  take. 
With  our  own  transportation,  aided  by  every  wagon  and  team  that  could  be  . 
hired  contiguous  to  our  Camps  in  Pennsylvania  and  in  this  place,  I  advanced 
yesterday,  (the  earliest  moment,)  General  Cadwalader's  division,  and  sent  the 
largest  portion  of  General  Keim's.  The  remainder  with  supplies  are  rapidly 
coming  in. 

Greneral  Gadwalader  camped  last  evening  near  Williamsport ;  to-day,  under  my 
instructions,  he  will  cross  the  river  and  occupy  the  ford  to  Falling  Waters,  and 
will  be  prepared  to  push  oft  to  Martinsburg,  to  which  place  he  sends  an  ex- 
ploring force.  He  will  be  sustained  by  Generals  Wynkoop  and  Negley,  whose 
brieades  are  posted  for  this  purpose. 

Early  yesterday  morning  I  received,  simultaneously,  reliable  information  of 
the  evacuation  of  Harper's  Ferr}',  and  a  threatened  attack  upon  Colonel  Wal- 
lace, at  Cumberland,  with  a  call  for  aid,  which  General  Morris,  in  rear,  has  re- 
iused.  I  directed  Colonel  Wallace  to  hire  transportation,  maintain  a  bold  front 
to  the  last  moment,  and  if  hard  pressed  to  move  toward  Hancock,  in  which  di- 
rection horse,  foot,  and  artillery  would  be  sent  with  orders  to  push  on  to  him,  or 
at  his  discretion  to  fall  back  upon  Bedford,  communicating  the  fact  to  the  column 
this  side.  With  the  spirit  of  a  true  soldier,  he  has  prudently  determined  to 
stand,  and  retire  contesting  the  ground  unless  he  will  have  to  sacrifice  his  men» 
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Confident  the  enemy  had  retired  and  was  in  rapid  retreat  from  Harper'et 
Ferry,  I  ordered  a  force  to  be  detached  to  Cumberland.     Owing,  as  will  be  see^ 
by  the  accompanying  letters,  to  the  want  of  means  of  transportation,  and  th 
fagged  condition  of  the  command,  the  march  being  long  and  the  day  oppre^ 
sively  hot,  the  command  could  not  be  put  in  motion. 

Major  Porter,  at  midnight,  visited  G-eneral  Cadwalader,  at  Williamsport,  and 
arranged  to  send  to-day  a  section  of  artillery,  a  squadron  of  cavalry,  and  the 
Rhode  Island  regiment.  Colonel  Bumside,  a  gallant  soldier  and  a  gallant  com- 
mand, to  support  the  noble  Indiana  regiment  similarly  commanded. 

The  transportation  for  that  command  exhausted  all  available  wagons  and 
checked,  had  I  been  able  and  it  prudent,  further  advance  to  push  on  a  flying 
enemy. 

On  the  approach  suddenly  on  their  rear  of  this  well  organized  force,  and  the 
steadOy  advancing  column  under  Colonel  Stone,  the  enemy  appear  to  have  hast> 
ily  decided  to  evacuate  the  position  they  had  openly  declared  should  be  held  at 
all  hazards.  They  have  fled  in  confusion.  Their  retreat  is  as  demoralizing  ad 
a  defeat,  and,  as  the  leaders  will  never  be  caught,  more  beneficial  to  our  caude. 

Harper's  Ferry  has  been  retaken  without  firing  a  gun.  The  moral  force  of  a 
just  cause,  sustaided  by  a  strong  and  equitable  government,  has  conquered. 

I  am  prevented  advancing  rapidly  by  want  of  transportation.  The  interests 
of  the  government  are  too  momentous  to  risk  a  defeat,  or  even  a  check,  and 
hence  I  send  out  no  inferior  force.  To-day  and  to-morrow  about  nine  thoudand 
men  cross  to  Virginia,  there  to  await  transportation  and  to  be  sent  forward  in 
detachments,  well  sustained.  In  the  mean  time  I  propose  and  submit  for  the 
consideration  of  the  general- in-chief — 

Ist.  To  transfer  to  Harper's  Ferry  my  base  of  operations,  depots,  headquar- 
ters, &c.  &c. 

2d.  To  open  and  maintain  free  communication  east  and  west  along  the  Bald- 
more  and  Ohio  railroad. 

3d.  To  hold  at  Harper's  Ferry,  Martinsburg,  and  Charles  town,  a  strong  force, 
gradually  and  securely  advancing,  as  they  are  prepared,  portions  towards  Win- 
chester, Strasburg,  &c. 

4th.  To  re-enforce  Cumberland  and  move  south  to  Romney,  Morehead,  &c., 
and  operate  with  the  column  in  the  3d  proposition  toward  Woodstock  and  cat 
off  communication  with  the  west.  We  will  thus  force  the  enemy  to  retire,  and 
recover  without  a  struggle  a  conquered  country.  To  carry  out  this  plan  time  is 
required,  and  that,  with  a  strong,  firm  hand,  will  restore  peace  and  unity  to  our 
distracted  country. 

To  effect  what  I  propose  requires  the  co-operation  of  General  McClellan,  and 
force  from  him  to  be  under  my  control  at  Cumberland,  both  to  secure  the  road 
as  far  as  Grafton  and  to  advance  to  Romney,  &c.  With  Harper's  Ferry  in 
possession,  Baltimore  falls.  Maryland  will  be  a  quiet  spectator,  awaiting  the 
result  of  the  campaign,  with  ter  interests  developing  a  feeling  in  favor  of  a 
permanent  federal  government.  ♦ 

If  this  proposition  be  adopted  I  shall  continue  my  present  operations,  which 
have  been  directed  to  this  end,  and  shall,  as  soon  as  I  am  prepared,  occupy 
Harper's  Ferry,  Martinsburg,  secure  the  railroad  and  canal  to  Cumberland,  using 
the  railroad  hence  to  Harrisburg  as  accessory  only. 

In  connexion  with  this  subject  I  respectfully  request — ^presuming  Baltimore 
to  be  so  far  peaceable  that  the  safety  of  the  railroads  can  be  relied  upon — ^per- 
mission to  take  from  the  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  road,  and  the  Northern 
Central  railroad,  the  regiments  now  guai*ding  them.  The  latter  I  should  at 
once  transfer  tp  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad,  the  former  to  the  line  of  ope- 
rations. 

If  I  am  permitted  to  carry  out  this  plan,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  and 
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the  canal  will  be  in  operation  in  a  week,  and  a  free  line  of  communication  to  St. 
Louis  be  established. 

I  shall  continue  to  carry  out  these  views  until  checked ;  tut  if  my  course  be 
approved,  I  wish  to  be  informed.  I  am  advancing  into  another  department ;  but 
so  essential  is  it  that,  for  the  instant,  I  do  not  consider  the  sanction  of  the  gene- 
ral-in-chief  requisite.  The  telegram  of  the  general-in-chief  recalling  regulars 
is  at  hand.  My  reply  is  the  substance  of  this  communication,  with  the  request 
that  the  regulars  be  permitted  to  reniain  for  the  present.  Until  Harper's  Ferry 
is  occupied  and  fortiiied,  I  should  fear  the  return  of  the  rebels.  This  force  is  a 
good  one  ;  but  the  general-in-chief  has,  by  the  regular  troops  and  commanders 
he  has  given  me,  made  it  a  reliable  one,  and  caused  Harper's  Feny  to  fall. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

R.  PATTERSON,  Maj.  Gen,  Commanding, 

Colonel  E.  D.  Townsend, 

Assistant  Adjutant  General  Z7.  S,  -4.,  Washington  City, 


No.  14. 

H£AD(iUARTERS  OP  THE  ArMY, 

Washington,  June  17,  1S61. 
To  General  Patterson  : 

We  are  pressed  hefe.     Send  the  troops  that  I  have  twice  called  for,  without 
delay. 

WINFIELD  SCO'Fr. 


No.  15. 

Telegraph  to  General  R»  Patterson^  U.  S.  Army,  Hagerstotcn, 

Headquarters  of  the  Army, 

Washington,  June  20,  1861. 
I  desire  you  to  cause  to  be  examined  the  Maryland  Heights  overlooking  Har- 
per's Ferry,  with  a  view  to  a  battery  sufficient  to  hold  the  same ;  and  also  with- 
out delay  to  propose  to  me  a  plan  of  operations  with  a  portion  of  your  forces 
to  sweep  the  enemy  from  Leesburg  towards  Alexandria,  in  co-operation  with  a 
strong  column  from  this  end  of  the  same  road.  Of  course  it  is  designed  that 
you  should  absorb  the  column  of  Colonel  Stone,  now  covering  the  fords  and  fer- 
ries on  the  Potomac  below  Leesburg.  The  remainder  of  your  troops  (how 
many?)  to  be  left  to  cover  the  detachment  on  the  Maryland  Heights.  Reply 
promptly. 

WINFIELD  SCOTT. 
Copy  signed. 

E.  D.  TOWNSEND,  A.  A.  G. 


No.  16. 

Headquarters  Department  of  Pennsylvania, 

Hagerstoum,  Maryland,  June  21,  1861. 
Colonel:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  telegram  of  the 
general-in-chief,  calling  for  a  plan  of  operations  with  a  portion  of  my  force  to 
sweep  the  enemy  from  Leesburg,  &c. 

Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  my  telegraphic  reply.     The  following  is  my  plan  > 
To  carry  out  the  views  of  the  general-in-chief,  I  propose — 
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Ist.  To  occupy  the  Maryland  Heights  with  a  brigade  (2»100  men ;)  fortify 
and  arm  with  Doubleday's  artillery ;  provision  for  20  days  to  Beciire  against 
investment. 

2d.  To  move  all  supplied  to  Frederick,  and  immediately  thereafter  abandon 
this  line  of  operations,  threatening  with  a  force  to  open  a  route  through  Harper's 
Ferry,  this  force  to  be  the  sustaining  one  for  the  command  on  Maryland  Height?. 

3d.  To  send  everything  else  available,  horse,  foot,  and  artillery,  to^  cross  the 
Potomac  near  Point  of  Bocks,  and  unite  with  Colonel  Stone  at  Leesburg.  From 
that  point  I  can  operate  as  circumstances  shall  demand  and  your  orders  require. 

If  no  blow  is  to  be  struck  here  I  think  this  change  of  position  important  to 
keep  alive  the  ardor  of  our  men,  as  well  as  to  force  an  enemy.  The  reasons  for 
this  change  of  depot  will  be  so  apparent  to  the  general-in-chief  that  I  need  not 
refer  to  them.  By  the  employment  of  the  local  transportation  of  the  country  I 
can  soon  make  the  necessary  changes,  and  will  hasten  to  carry  out  your  orders. 

I  have  many  reports  in  regard  to  the  movements  of  the  force  opposite  us  in 
Virginia,  and  have  reason  to  believe  that  when  the  regulars  were  withdrawn 
General  Johnston,  with  13,000  men  and  22  pieces  of  artillery,  wa^  marching  to 
the  attack,  that  night  posted  his  forces,  expecting  an  attack  the  following  morn- 
ing. I  regret  we  did  not  meet  the  enemy,  so  confident  am  I  that,  with  this 
well-appointed  force,  the  result  would  have  been  favorable  to  us,  and  that  this 
portion  of  Virginia  would  now  be  peaceably  occupied.  Reports  of  the  enemy 
having  returned  to  Harper's  Ferry  and  driven  the  occupants  to  this  shore 
reached  me  yesterday.  I  immediately  despatched  a  strong  force  to  take  the 
position  in  the  vicinity  of  Sharpsburg  and  protect  all  parties  on  this  side  of  the 
river,  and  drive  back  any  force  which  may  attempt  to  cross. 

I  am,  colonel,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

R.  PATTERSON, 
Major  General  Commanding. 

Colonel  E.  D.  Townsend, 

Assistant  Adjutant  General  U,  S.  Armyt  Washington,  D»  C. 

No.  17. 

Headquarters  Department  op  Pennsylvania, 

Hagerstown,  Maryland,  June  23,  1861. 

Colonel  :  Up  to  the  present  instant  I  have  received  from  Captain  J.  Newton, 
engineer  corps,  only  a  report  of  a  part  of  his  reconnoissance  of  the  Maryland 
Heights  and  the  ground  adjacent,  made  in  compliance  with  the  injunctions  of 
the  general-in-chief.  I  hasten  to  give  the  result  thus  far,  expecting  to-morrow 
evening  to  present  the  whole. 

Captain  Newton  approached  the  heights  from  this  side,  ascending  over  rough 
and  steep  roads,  difficult  for  artillery.  The  summit  he  found  capable  of  defence, 
of  ample  character,  by  about  500  men.  The  main  difficulty  to  be  overcome  ie 
the  supply  of  water,  the  springs,  which  a  week  since  aflForded  an  ample  supply, 
having  become  dry.  He  found  no  water  within  a  half  mile  of  the  position 
selected  on  the  heights  for  an  intrenched  camp.  In  Pleasant  Valley,  en  the 
east,  near  the  base  of  the  mountain,  springs  are  reported  to  abound ;  their  char- 
acter will  be  ascertained  to  morrow.  Water  would  have  to  be  hauled  from  this 
valley,  and  he  reports  the  ascent  very  difficult.  In  this  valley  I  propose  to 
place  the  force  sustaining  that  on  the  heights.  The  whole  command,  if  the 
location  prove  favorable,  need  not  exceed  2,500  men.  That  force  would  render 
the  position  safe ;  anything  less  would  invite  attack. 

The  following  is  what  I  have  to  report  in  relation  to  the  enemy.  Deserters 
froin  their  ranks,  some  one  or  more  of  whom  come  in  daily,  all  agree  in  saying 
that  the  whole  of  the  force  originally  at  Harper's  Ferry  (said  to  have  been 
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2*5,000  men)  is  Btill  between  Williamsport  and  Winchestec,  about  8,000  coming 
this  way  arrived  on  Friday  at  Martinsburg.  The  remainder  are  distributed  in  a 
semicircle,  and  on^  the  route  to  Winchester,  within  four  hours*  march  of  the 
advance.  'The  advance  is  approaching  Falling  Waters,  under  the  command  of 
G-eneral  Jackson,  who  now  commands  the  whole. 

The  lorce  under  Jackson  controls  the  people  of  Berkeley  county,  whom,  I 
believe,  are  sorely  oppressed,  and  would  welcome  our  approach.  That  force  has 
become  some  little  encouraged  from  our  not  advancing,  and  may  soon  annoy  us. 
If  so,  I  shall  not  avoid  the  contest  they  may  invite;  indeed,  if  it  meets  the 
approval  of  the  general-in-chief  I  would  march  my  whole  force,  as  soon  as  the 
batteries  receive  harness,  upon  the  enemy  and  drive  him  step  by  step  to  Win- 
chester. I  believe  this  force  can  in  ten  days  rid  the  adjoining  portion  of  Vir- 
^nia  of  its  oppressors.  I  may  be  forced  to  this  course.  My  fear  is  that  I  may 
interfere  with  the  general  plan  of  the  general-in-chief,  and  drive  the  enemy  to 
the  aid  of  the  main  body.  They  would,  howeyer,  go  as  fugitives  to  aid  in  its 
demoralization.    My  means  of  transportation  arc  coming  in  rapidly. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

R.  PATTERSON,  Major  General  Commanding. 

Colonel  E.  D.  Towxsend, 

A.  A.  General  U,  S.  Army,  Washington,  CUy, 

No.  18. 
[Telegram  ]  . , 

Hbadquartbrs  op  thb  Army, 

Washington,  June  25,  1861. 

I  write  by  mail  in  substance.  Remain  in  front  of  the  enemy  while  he  con- 
tinues m  force  between  Winchester  and  the  Potomac.  If  you  are  in  superior  or 
equal  force  you  may  cross  and  offer  him  battle.  If  the  enemy  should  retire 
upon  his  resources  at  Winchester,  it  is  not  enjoined  that  you  should  pursue  him 
to  that  distance  ^m  your  base  of  operations  without  a  well-grounded  confidence 
in  your  continued  superiority. 

lour  attention  is  invited  to  a  secondary  object,  a  combined  operation  on  Lees- 
burg  between  a  portion  of  your  troops  and  the  column  of  Colonel  Stone  at,  and 
jprobably  above,  the  Point  of  Rocks,  to  hold  that  village.  The  enemy  has  re- 
enforced  Leesburg  to  sixteen  hundred  (1,600)  men,  and  may  increase  the  num- 
bers.    Inquire. 

WINFIBLD  SCOIT. 

Major  General  Patterson. 

No.  19. 

Washington,  June  27,  1861. 

I  have  your  telegram  of  this  date  about  a  prisoner,  but  no  acknowledgment 
of  mine  of  the  25th,  and  letter  of  the  same  date.  Under  the  latter  I  had  ex- 
pected you  crossing  the  river  to-day  in  pursuit^  of  the  enemy.  You  needed  do 
special  authority  for  sending  prisoners  to  Fort  McHenry. 

•    WINFIELD  SCOTT,  General  in-Chief. 

General  Patterson,  U.  S.  A, 

No.  20. 

Headquarters  op  the  Army, 

Washington,  June  27,  1861. 

Sir  :  The  letter  of  Captain  Doubleday,  soggestinig  that  the  guns  compoaing 
his  heavy  battery  be  sent  one  by  one  to  be  rifled,  bM  been  referred  to  the  colo- 
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nel  of  ordnance.  Tha  measare  proposed  is  not  now  practicable,  but  a  rifled  36- 
ponnder  ^n  has  been  ordered  to  be  sent  from  Washington  arsenal.  The  rifled 
guns  required  for  Captain  Perkins's  battery  have  been  issued,  and  there  are 
none  on  hand.  The  ordinary  guns  which  have  been  furnished  the  battery  are 
considered  as  sufficiently  effective  by  the  general-in-chief. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

E.  D.  TOWNSEND,  A.  A.  G. 
Major  General  Patterson,  U.  S.  A., 

Commanding,  doc,  Hagerstowny  Maryland, 


No.  '•>!, 

HbADUUARTERS  DfiPARTiMENT  OP  PENNSYLVANIA, 

Hagerstown,  Maryland,  June  28,  1861. 

Colonel  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  telegram  from 
the  general-in-chief,  dated  27th  instant,  saying :  "  I  had  expected  you  crossing 
the  river  to-day  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy."  I  infer  from  this  that  orders  have 
been  sent  me  to  cross  and  attack  the  enemy.     If  so,  I  have  not  received  them. 

Captain  Newton,  of  the  engineers,  returned  at  midnight,  after  two  days'  ab- 
sence in  the  direction  of  Sharpsburg  and  Dam  No.  4,  and  reports,  on  informa- 
tion he  considers  reliable,  5,000  men  from  Falling  Waters  to  Dam  No.  4,  4,500 
men  in  the  vicinity  of  Shepherdstown  under  General  Jackson,  and  a  reserve  of 
5,500  men  uiider  General  Johnston,  near  Bunker  Hill.  He  also  reports  twenty 
to  twenty-four  guns  and  a  large  cavalry  force  with  General  Jackson,  and  thinks 
General  Negley,  whose  brigade  is  on  my  left,  near  Sharpsburg,  will  be  attacked, 
the  river  being  fordable  at  almost  every  point. 

To  meet  this  force  of  15,000  men,  with  22  guns  and  nearly  1,000  cavalry,  I 
have  about  10,000  volunteer  infantry,  and  650  cavalry  and  aitillery,  the  latter 
'  being  nearly  alj  recruits.     The  horses  are  untrained,  and  we  are  still  withoat 
harness  for  the  battery. 

I  have  repeatedly  asked  fiDr  batteries,  and  ought  to  have  one  for  each  brigade, 
but  have  none.  The  only  one  fit  for  service  sent  me  was  the  Rhode  Island  bat- 
tery, and  that  the  general-in-chief  was  compelled,  by  thi  necessities  of  his  own 
position,  to  take  from  me  when  most  wantea,  and  withia  a  week  after  it  joined 
me.  I  have  neither  cavalry  nor  artillery  sufficient  to  defend  the  fords  of  the  river  • 
between  Harper's  Ferry  and  Hancock,  but  I  would  much  rather  attack  than  de- 
fend, and  would  have  far  more  confidence  in  the  i-esult.  While  I  will  not,  on 
my  own  responsibility,  attack  without  artillery  and  superior  force,  I  will  do  so 
cheerfully  and  promptly  if  the  general-in-chief  will  give  me  an  explicit  order  to 
that  effect. 

To  insure  success,  I  respectiiilly  but  earnestly  request  that  the  troops  taken 
from  me  when  Washington  was  m^naced  be  sent  to  me  with  all  speed,  with  a 
number  of  field  guns  equal  to  those  of  the  insurgents.  I  will  then  be  enabled 
to  choose  my  point  of  attack,  offer  battle  to  the  enemy,  and,  I  trust,  drive  them 
before  me,  clearing  the  valley  in  front,  and  taking  such  position  as  the  general- 
in-chief  may  indicate. 

I  respectfully  suggest  that  Colonel  Stone's  (olumn  be  sent  me,  with  other 
re-enforcements,  and  venture  to  add  that  the  sooner  I  am  re-enforced  with  re- 
liable troops  and  abundant  field  artillery  the  better. 

I  am  making  arrangements  for  crossing  the  river,  and  will  do  so,  without 
waiting  for  orders  or  re-enforcements,  if  I  find  that  the  strength  of  the  enemy 
has  been  overrated. 

I  beg  to  remind  the  general-in-chief  that  the  period  of  service  of  nearly  all 
the  troops  here  will  expire  within  a  month,  and  that  if  we  do  not  meet  the 
enemy  with  them  we  wiU  be  in  no  condition  to  do  so  for  three  months  to  come. 
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The  new  regiments  will  not  be  fit  for  service  before  September,  if  th^n,  and 
meanwhile  this  whole  frontier  will  be  exposed. 

I  have  got  my  command  into  as  good  condition  as  I  could  expect  in  so  short 
a  time.  Officers  and  men  are  anxious  to  be  led  against  the  insurgents,  and  if 
the  general-in-chief  will  give  me  a  regiment  of  regulars  and  an  adequate  force  of 
field  artillerj,  I  will  cross  the  river  and  attack  the  enemy,  unless  their  forces  are' 
ascertained  to  be  more  than  two  to  one. 

I  beg  you  to  assure  the  general-in-chief  of  my  sincere  desire  to  sustain  him 
faithfidly,  and  to  promote,  by  all  the  means  at  my  command,  the  success  of  his 
general  plan  of  operations. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

R.  PATTERSON, 
Major  General  Commanding. 
.    Colonel  E.  D.  Townsend, 

Assistant  Adjutant  General  U.  S,  Army,  Washington,  D.  C. 


No.  22. 
[Circular.] 

Headquarters  Department  of  Pennsylvania, 

Hagerstoum,  Maryland,  June  30,  1861. 

A  reconnoissanee  in  force  will  be  made  to-morrow  morning  to  the  Virginia 
shore,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  strength  of  the  enemy,  as  follows : 

The  6th  brigade,  Colonel  Abercrombie  commanding,  will,  under  the  guidance 
of  Captain  John  Newton,  engineer  corps,  cross  the  river  near  Dam  No.  4,  and 
be  sustained  by  the  1st  brigade  (Colonel  Thomas)  and  four  pieces  of  artillery. 

The  2i  and  5th  brigades,  (Generals  Wynkoop  and  Negley,)  the  5th  in  ad- 
vance, will  sustain  these  commands,  Major  General  Keim  commanding.  The 
3d  and  4th  brigades,  Major  General  Gadwalader  commanding,  under  the 
guidance  of  Captain  Simppon,  with  one  squadron  of  cavalry  and  one  section  of 
Perkins's  battery,  will  cross  the  river  at  Williamsport. 

The  first  colunm  wOl  advance  its  light  troops  sufficiently  far  to  ascertain  the 
proximity  of  the  enemy,  and  if  the  latter  be  not  strong  in  front  and  left  will 
move  to  the  right,  towaids  Falling  Waters,  to  drive  the  enemy  from  that  posi- 
tion, and  form  a  junction  with  the  2d.  If  heavy  firing  is  heard,  the  5th  brigade 
will  advance  to  ^e  assistance  of  the  6th  and  1st. 

General  Cadwalader  will  advance  cautiously  towards  Falling  Waters  and 
ascertain  the  strength  of  the  enemy ;  hold  him  in  check,  and,  if  he  attempts  to 
move  towards  the  other  colunm,  will  attack. 

The  troops  will  be  in  Downeysville  at  12  to  night,  prepared  to  move  as  fol- 
lows : 

The  6th  brigade  opposite  Dam  No.  4,  with  one  section  of  artillery. 

The  Ist  brigade  in  rear  of  the  6th,  one  section  of  artillery  and  squadron  of 
cavalry  in  rear. 

The  5th  brigade. 

The  2d  brigade. 

The  2d  column  at  Williamsport.  The  light  troops  will  cross  at  3  a.  m. 
Camp  guards  will  be  left  with  each  regiment.  The  quartermaster  will  send  to- 
day ambulances  to  each  brigade.     These  to  follow  the  columns. 

Each  command  will  take  two  days'  provisions  in  haversacks,  and  be  prepared 
to  be  separated  from  their  baggage  one  night.  The  men  wiU  take  forty  rounds 
of  ammunition. 

Regimental  commanders  and  all  officers  will  compel  their  men  to  keep  in 
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Tanks,  and  at  all  halts  to  lie  down  on  their  arms,  and  give  orders  and  see  that 
no  man  fires  his  gun  without  orders.  * 

The  division  and  brigadier  commanders  will  meet  the  commanding  general 
in  Colonel  Thomas's  camp  to-daj  at  4  p.  m. 

By  order  of  Major  General  Patterson. 


No.  23. 

Headquarters  Department  op  Pennsylvania, 

Martinsburg,  Va„  July  4,  1861. 

Sir  :  I  avail  myself  of  a  favorable  opportunity  hastily  to  inform  you  of  mr 
:arrival  at  this  place  with  no  opposition  of  any  character  since  the  2d  instant, 
but  with  a  warm  welcome  from  the  populace.  The  rebel  cavalry  retired  from 
the  town  as  the  command  entered,  and  scattered  in  several  directions ;  the  in- 
fantry and  artillery  retired  towards  Winchester. 

I  have  halted  temporarily  to  bring  up  supplies,  which  will  be  here  to-morrow, 
having  to-day  returned  all  my  wagon  a  for  the  puipose. 

Provisions  in  this  part  of  the  country  arc  limited,  and,  consequently,  with  my 
present  transportation,  I  can  advance  but  a  short  distance  before  I  am  compelled 
to  halt. 

As  soon  as  provisions  arrive  I  shall  advance  to  Winchester  to  drive  the  ene- 
my irom  that  place,  if  any  remain.  I  then  design  to  move  towards  Gharleatown, 
to  which  point  I  believe  Colonel  Stone  is  advancing ;  and  if  I  find  it  not  hazard- 
ous to  continue  to  Leesburg,  I  must  do  this  or  abandon  the  country  by  retiiing 
the  way  I  came  in  consequence  of  the  term  of  the  three  months  volonteerB 
being  ab6ut  to  expire ;  they  will  not  in  any  number  renew  their  service,  though 
I  think  the  offer  should  be  made. 

The  Union  sentiment  here  is  apparently  very  strong;  but  many  fear  a  reverae, 
and  that  this  force  >nll  retire  either  voluntarily  or  forcibly.  The  people  cannot 
be  made  use  of  to  raise  a  force  for  self-defence  unless  supported  by  a  stroiig 
force  of  United  States  troops. 

I  desire  to  be  informed  of  the  wish  of  the  general-in-chief  in  regard  to  the 
continued  occupation  of  this  region.  I  have  ordered  up  all  the  force  in  the  rear, 
except  the  Connecticut  regiment,  five  companies  of  which  are  stationed  at  each 
of  the  depots,  Williamsport  and  Hagerstown.  The  Rhode  Island  battery  and 
the  13th  Pennsylvania  volunteers  join  me  to-night. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

R.  PATTERSON,  Major  General  Commanding. 

Colonel  E.  D.  Townsbnd, 

Assistant  Adjutant  General,  Washington,  D,  C 


No.  24. 

Headquarters  op  the  Army, 

Washington,  July  5,  1861 — 11  p.  ui. 
Your  letter  of  the  ^th  is  received.  Orders  now  sent  this  morning  to  Madison 
for  the  dd  and  4th  regiments  from  Wisconsin  to  repair  to  Williamsport,  via 
Chambersburg,  and  report  to  you.  The  19th  and  28th  New  York  reeiments 
leave  here  for  Hagerstown  to-morrow  at  half  past  two  p.  m.;  you  will  have  to 
provide  transportation  for  them  thenee  to  the  post  you  may  order  them  to.  If 
anv  three  months  men  will  re-engage  for  the  long  term,  designate  a  regvlar 
officer  of  your  command  to  muster  them,  provided  a  sufficient  number  to  form  a 
regiment  can  be  obtained. 
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Haying  defeated  the  enemy,  if  yon  can,  continue  the  pnrsnit,  without  too  great  a 
kazard;  advance,  via  Leesburg  or  Strasburg,  towards  Alexandria;  but  consider 
the  dangerous  defiles,  especiallj  via  Strasbnrg,  and  move  with  great  caution, 
especially  via  Strasbnrg,  halting  at  Winchester,  and  threatening  a  movement 
by  Strasbnrg,  or  the  passage  of  the  Potomac  twice,  and  coming  down  by  Lees- 
burg, may  be  the  most  advantageous  movement. 

WINFIELD  SCOTT. 

Major  General  Patterson. 

No.  25. 

Hbaduuartbrs  Dbpart^ient  op  Pennsylvania, 

Martinsbnrg,  Fa.,  July  5,  1861. 

Sir  :  The  commanding  general  directs  you  to  join  the  colnnm  at  the  earliest 
moment,  indicating  the  crossing  at  Williainsport  as  insuring  the  greatest,  expe- 
dition and  securing  the  rear. 

If  you  are  short  of  transportation,  you  are  authorized  to  hire  all  necessary 
vehicles  in  the  country,  to  press,  with  promises  to  pay,  the  teams  of  unwilling 
owners. 

The  general  wishes  to  hear  from  you  at  the  earliest  moment. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

P.  J.  PORTER,  AssU  Adjutant  General. 
Colonel  Charles  P.  Stone, 

Commanding  expedition  en  route  for  this  place. 


No.  26. 

Headquarters  op  the  Army, 

Washington,  July  7,  1861. 

Sir  :  Besides  Colonel  Wallace's  regiments,  and  Colonel  Stone's  three  regi- 
ments and  a  half,  there  are  now  m  route,  or  under  orders  to  join  you  as  soon  as 
practicable,  two  regiments  from  Madison,  Wisconsin ;  one  regiment  (to  start  to- 
morrow) from  Boston,  and  four  New  York  regiment?  from  this  city.  Two  of 
the  latter  went  by  rail  yesterday,  and  two  go  to-day.  All  these  regiments  are 
directed  to  Williamsport,  that  being  the  most  convenient  point  in  regard  to 
transportation  of  supplies,  &c. 

General  Sanford  (a  major  general  of  twenty-five  years  standing)  has,  in  the 
best  possible  spirit,  volunteered  with  two  of  bin  most  efficient  regiments  to  assist 
you.  The  general-in-chief  desires  you  to  make  up  for  him  a  suitable  command, 
and  to  employ  him,  as  he  desires,  for  the  good  of  the  service.  You  will  find  him 
worthy  of  your  best  respect  and  atttentiou. 

As  you  were  informed  by  telegraph,  this  morning,  Governor  Curtiu  has  been 
requested,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  to  order  the  regiments  of 
State  troops  to  hold  Cumberland  for  the  present,  which  regiments  are  instructed 
to  obey  you,  or  (in  an  extreme  case)  any  orders  they  may  receive  from  General 
McClellan. 

The  general  depire.«i  me  to  add  that,  waiting  for  horses,  we  cannot  yet  say  on 
what  day  we  shall  be  able  to  attack  the  enemy  in  the  direction  of  Manassas 
Junction.     We  hope,  however,  to  be  ready  before  the  end  of  thts  week. 
I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

E.  D.  TOWNSEND,  Assistant  Adjutant  General 

Major  General  R.  Patterson,  * 

United  States  Army,  Martinshurg,  Virginia. 
Partii 9 
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No.  27. 


Hbadquartbbs  Department  of  Pennsylvania, 

Martinshurg,  July  9,  1861. 

Colonel  :  [  have  received  the  telegrams  of  the  general-in-chief  notifying  of 
the  additional  regiments  sent  to  me.  Colonel  Stone  and  the  nineteenth  and 
twenty-eighth  New  York  regiments  arrived  yesterday.  General  Sanford,  with 
fifth  and  twelfth  New  York  regiments,  will  join  to-morrow. 

Since  I  last  addressed  you  I  have  made  no  movements,  in  fact  have  been 
prevented  .by  the  necessity  of  sending  all  my  wagons  to  the  rear,  to  obtain  pro- 
visions for  a  few  days  in  advance,  and  to  bring  up  troops.  The  commisaarj 
has  supplies  (with  those  in  hatids  of  troops)  for  about  two  days.  Though  the 
quartermaster  has  spared  no  exertion,  and  his  agents  have  been  very  active,  he 
nas  not,  as  yet,  been  able  to  provide  a  supply  train  for  the  command.  I  am 
therefore  much  restricted  in  my  movements,  being  compelled,  after  three  days 
advance,  to  send  back  fpr  provisions.  The  difficulty  will  increase  as  I  advance ; 
indeed  I  am  now  almost  at  a  stand.  Instead  of  receiving  aid  from  the  inhabi- 
tants, I  find  myself  in  an  enemy's  country,  where  our  opponents  can  procure 
supplies  and  we  nothing,  except  by  seizure.  Even  information  studiously  kept 
firom  us.  Supplies,  especially  provisions,  axe  very  scarce,  and  not  even  one 
day's  rations  can  be  relied  upon.  The  supply  of  grain  also  is  very  limited. 
Under  these  circumstances  I  respectfully  present  to  the  general-in-chief  the  fol- 
lowing plan,  which,  with  my  present  views,  I  desire  to  carry  into  operation  so 
soon  as  1  can  do  so  with  safety,  and  the  necessity  for  following  Johnston  ceases : 
I  propose  to  move  this  force  to  Charlestown,  from  which  point  I  can  more  easily 
strike  Winchester,  march  to  Leesburg  when  necessary,  open  communication  to 
a  depot  to  be  established  at  Hai'per's  Ferry,  and  occupy  the  main  avenue  of 
supply  to  the  enemy.  My  base  will  then  be  some  seven  miles  nearer,  more 
easily  reached  by  road,  and  my  line  of  communication  rendered  more  secure 
than  at  present.  1  can  establish  communication  with  the  Maryland  shore  by  a 
bridge  of  boats.  In  this  way  I  can  more  easily  approach  you ;  and  the  move- 
ment, I  think,  will  tend  to  relieve  Leesburg  and  vicinity  of  some  of  its  oppres- 
B0i"8.  My  present  location  is  a  very  bad  one,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  and 
from  it  I  cannot  move  a  portion  of  the  force  without  exposing  that  of  w^hat  re- 
mains to  be  cut  off. 

General  Sanford  informs  me  by  letter  that  he  has  for  me  a  letter  from  you. 
I  hope  it  will  inform  me  when  you  will  put  your  column  in  motion  againi^t 
Manassas,  and  when  you  wish  me  to  strike.  The  enemy  retired  in  succession 
from  Darkesville  and  Bunker  Hill  to  Stevenson's  Station,  a  few  miles  from 
Winchester.  There  he  has  halted  and,  report  says,  is  intrenching.  His  design, 
evidently,  is  to  draw  this  force  on  as  far  as  possible  from  the  base,  and  thi^n  to 
cut  my  line,  or  to  attack  with  large  re-enforcements  from  Manassas.  As  I  have 
already  stated,  I  cannot  advance  far,  and  if  I  could  I  think  the  movement  very 
imprudent.  When  you  make  your  attack  I  expect  to  advance  and  offer  battle. 
If  the  enemy  retires,  shall  not  pursue.  I  am  very  desirous  to  know  when  the 
general-in-chief  wishes  me  to  approach  Winchester.  If  the  notice  does  not 
come  in  any  other  way,  I  wish  you  would  indicate  the  day  by  telegn^h  thus : 
"  het  me  hear  from  you  on,** 

1  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

R.  PATTERSON,  Major  General  Commanding, 

Colonel  E.  D.  Townsend, 

Assistant  Adjutant  General  U,  S.  Army,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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No.  28. 


Washington,  July  12,  1861 — 1.30  j?.  m. 
Go  where  you  propose  in  your  letter  of  the  9th  instant.  Should  that  move- 
ment cause  the  enemy  to  retreat  upon  Manassas  via  Strasburg,  to  follow  him  at 
this  distance  would  seem  hazardous ;  whereas  the  route  from  Charles  town  via 
Reyes's  Ferry,  HiUsboro',  and  Leesburg  towards  Alexandria,  with  the  use  of 
the  canal  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  for  heavy  transportation,  may  be  practi- 
cable. Consider  this  suggestion  well,  and,  except  in  an  extreme  case,  do  not 
recross  the  Potomac  with  more  than  a  sufficient  detachment  for  your  supplies  on 
the  canal.     Let  me  hear  of  you  on  Tuesday.     Write  often  when  en  route, 

WINFIELD  SCOTT. 
Major  General  R.  Patterson, 

Martifuhurg,  Virginia. 

No.  29. 

Washington,  July  13,  1861. 
I  telegraphed  vou  yesterday  if  not  strong  enough  to  beat  the  enemy  early 
next  we^  make  aemonstrations  so  as  to  detain  him  in  the  valley  of  Winches- 
ter; but  if  he  retreats  in  force  towards  Manassas,  and  it  be  hazardous  tolPollow 
him,  then  consider  the  route  via  Keyes's  Ferry,  Leesburg,  &c. 

WINFIELD  SCOTT. 
General  R.  Patterson. 


No.  30. 

Headquarters  Department  of  Pennsylvania, 

Martinsburgt  Virginia,  July  13,  1861. 

Received  the  announcement  of  McClellan's  victory  with  great  gratification. 
His  success,  however,  makes  no  change  in  my  plans.  This  force  ia  the  ''  key- 
stone "  of  the  combined  movement,  and  injury  to  it  would  counteract  the  good 
effects  of  all  victories  elsewhere.  Johnston  is  in  position  beyond  Winchester  to 
be  re-enforced,  and  his  strength  doubled  just  as  I  wdtdd  reach  him.  My  posi- 
tion ia  a  trying  one,  but  I  must  act  cautiously  while  prepared  to  strike. 

R.  PATTERSON,  Major  General  Commanding. 

Colonel  E.  D.  Townsend, 

AM't  Adft  Oen'l  United  States  Afmy,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Headquarters  Department  of  Pennsylvania, 

Martinsburg,  Virginia,  July  13,  1861. 

McClellan's  victory  received  here  with  great  joy.  Received  without  comment 
from  the  general-in-chief.  I  have  given  and  now  give  mine.  My  column  must 
be  preserved  to  insure  to  the  country  fruits  of  this  and  other  victories  which  we 
hope  will  follow.  My  determination  is  not  changed  by  this  news.  I  would 
rather  lose  the  chance  of  accomplishing  something  brilliant  than,  hj  hazarding 
this  column,  to  destroy  the  fruits  of  the  campaign  to  the  country  by  defeat.  If 
wrong  let  me  be  instructed. 

R.  PATTERSON,  Major  General  Commanding. 

Colonel  E.  D.  Townsend, 

AmmU  AdjH  Gtn'l  United  States  Army,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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No.  31. 


Headquarters  Department  of  Pennsylvania, 

Martinsburg,  Virginia,  July  14,  1861. 

\^  Colonel:  I  have  thus  far  succeeded  in  keepmg  m  this  vicinity  the  command 
under  Greneral  Johnston,  who  is  now  pretending  to  he  engaged  in  fortifying  at 
Winchester,  hut  prepared  to  retire  heyond  stiiking  distance  if  I  should  advaoee 
far.  To-morrow  I  cuivance  to  Bunker  Hill,  preparatory  to  the  other  movement. 
If  an  opportunity  offerst  I  shall  attack ;  hut,  unless  I  can  route,  shall  be  care- 
ful not  to  set  him  at  Aill  retreat  upon  Strasburg.  I  have  arranged  for  the  oc> 
cupation  of  Harper's  Ferry,  opposite  which  point  I  have  directed  provisions  to 
be  sent. 

Many  of  the  three  months  volunteers  are  very  restless  at  the  prospect  of 
being  retained  over  their  time.     This  fact  will  soon  cause  you  to  hear  from  me 
in  the  direction  of  Gharlesto^^n.     Want  of  ample  transportation  for  8uppli<^ 
and  baggage  has  prevented  my  moving  earlier  in  the  direction  I  desired, 
r  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

R.  PATTERSON,  Major  General  Commanding. 

Colonel  E.  D.  Townsend, 

AssU  Ad  ft  Gen*l  United  States  Army,  Washington,  D,  C. 


No.  32. 

Headquarters  Department  op  Pennsylvania, 

Bunker  Hill,  Virginiu,  July  16,  1861. 

Colonel:  I  have  the  honor  to  report,  for  the  information  of  the  general-ii- 
chief,  my  advance  and  arrival  at  this  place  yesterday,  opposed  only  by  a  bodj 
of  600  cavalry,  of  which  one  was  kiHed,  and  five  taken  prisoners.  To-morrow 
I  move  upon  Charlestown.  A  reconnoissance  shows  the  Winchester  road  block- 
aded by  fallen  trees,  and  fences  placed  across  it,  indicating  no  confidence  in  the 
large  force  now  said  to  be  at  Winchester.  I  send  you  a  sketch,  prepared  br 
Captain  Simpson,  of  the  works  said  to  have  been  erected  in  the  vicinity  oi 
Winchester.  Preparations  have  already  been  commenced  to  occupy  and  hoki 
Harper's  Ferry  with  the  three  years  troops.  If  the  general-in-chief  desires  to 
retain  that  place,  (and  I  advise  it  never  to  be  evacuated,)  I  desire  to  be  at  onoe 
informed  by  telegraph. 

I  have  to  report  tnat  the  term  of  service  of  a  very  large  portion  of  this  forw 
will  expire  in  a  few  days«  From  an  under  current  expression  of  feeling  I  aa 
confident  that  many  will  be  inclined  to  lay  down  their  arms  the  day  their  timf 
expires.  With  such  a  feeling  existing  any  active  operations  towards  Winches- 
ter cannot  be  thought  of  until  they  are  replaced  by  three  years  men.  Thoe^ 
whose  terms  expire  this  week,  and  will  not  remain,  I  shall  arrange  to  send  of 
by  Harper's  Ferry ;  those  for  Philadelphia  via  Baltimore ;  those  for  Harrisburg 
via  Hagerstown. 

If  Harper's  Ferry  is  to  be  held,  after  securing  that  I  shall,  if  the  general-ii- 
chief  desires,  advance  with  the  remainder  of  the  troops  via  Leesburg,  provided 
the  force  nnder  Johnston  does  not  remiun  at  Winchester  after  the  8uccesi«  which 
I  anticipate  from  General  McDowell. 

I  wish  to*  be  advised  if  these  preparations  meet  with  the  approval  of  tk 
general-in-chief. 
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The  Wisconsin  regiments  are  without  arms  and  accoutrements,  whichj[I  have 
directed  the  commander  of  Frankford  arsenal  to  provide. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

R.  PATTERSON, 
Major  General  Cofnmanding, 
Colonel  E.  D.  Townsbno, 

Assistant  Adjutant  General  U.  S.  Army,  Washington,  D.  C. 


No.  33. 

Hbadciuartbrs  Department  of  Pennsylvania, 

Charlestown,  Virginia,  July  17,  1861. 
The  terms  of  service  of  the  Pennsylvania  troops  (eighteen  regiments)  expire 
within  seven  days,  commencing  to-morrow.  'I  can  rely  on  none  of  them  renew- 
ing service.    I  must  be  at  once  provided  with  efficient  three  years  men,  or  with- 
draw to  Harper's  Ferry. 

Shall  I  occupy  permanently  Harper's  Ferry,  or  withdraw  entirely?  I  wrote 
yesterday  on  this  subject,  ana  now  wish  to  be  informed  of  the  intentions  of  the 
general- in-chief.  My  march  to-day  was  without  opposition  or  incident  of  im- 
portance. The  country  has  been  drained  of  men.  This  place  has  been  a  depot 
for  supplies  for  force  at  Winchester,  and  the  presence  of  the  army  is  not  welcome. 

E.  PATTERSON, 
Major  General  Commanding, 
Colonel*  E.  D.  Townsbnd, 

Assistant  Adjutant  General  U.  S.  Army,  Washington,  D,  C. 


No.  34. 

Headquakters  Department  of  Pennsylvania, 

Martinshurg,  Virginia,  July  6,  1861. 

.  Sir  :  I  telegraphed  my  intention  to  cross  the  Potomac  on  the  1st  instant.  I 
now  have  the  honor  to  report  my  movements  since  that  date. 

I  left  Hagerstown  on  the  afternoon  of  the  30th  ultimo,  the  earliest  day  my 
command  could  take  the  iield  in  a  proper  condition  for  active  service,  intending 
the  following  morning  to  enter  Virginia  with  two  columns,  (at  Dam  No.  4  and 
at  Williamsport,)  to  be  united  the  same  day  at  Hainesville,  the  location  of  the 
rebels.  Owing  to  the  danger  and  difficulty  attending  the  fording  at  Dam  No.  4» 
I  placed  all  the  force  at  Williamsport. 

My  'order  of  march  for  the  2d  instant  is  given  in  the  accompanying  circular. 
The  advance  crossed  the  Potomac  at  4  a.  m.,  all  taking  the  main  road  to  Mar- 
tinshurg, with  the  exception  of  Negley's  brigade,  which,  about  one  mile  from  the 
ford,  diverged  to  the  right  to  meet  the  enemy  should  he  come  from  Hedgesville, 
to  guard  our  right,  and  to  rejoin  at  Hainesville.. 

About  five  miles  from  the  ford  the  skirmishers  in  front  and  on  the  flank  sud- 
denly became  engaged  with  the  enemy  posted  in  a  dump  of  trees.  At  the  same 
time  their  mam  body  appeared  in  front,  sheltered  by  fences,  timber,  and  houses. 
Abercrombie  immediately  deployed  his  regiments  (1st  Wisconsin  and  11th  Penn- 
sylvania) on  each  side  of  the  road,  placed  Hudson's  sectipn,  supported  by  the 
first  troop  Philadelphia  city  cavalir,  in  the  road,  and  advanced  to  the  attack 
against  a  warm  fire  before  him.  The  enemy,  being  supported  by  artillery,  re* 
sisted  for  twenty-five  minutes  with  much  determination.  Lieutenant  Hudson, 
afiter  getting  in  position,  soon  silenced  their  guns. 

In  the  meantime  Thomas's  brigade  rapidly  advanced  and  deployed  to  the 
left  flank  of  the  enemy.     The  enemy  seeing  this  movement  and  being  pressed 
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by  Abercrombie  retired,  hotly  pursued  for  four  miles  by  artillery  and  infantry 
The  cavalry  could  not  be  employed  on  account  of  numerous  fences  and  walk 
crossing  the  country.  In  the  enemy's  camp  was  found  camp  equipage,  proYiflr 
ions,  grain,  &c. 

This  brush  was  highly  creditable  to  our  arms,  winning,  as  we  did,  the  day 
against  a  foe  superior  in  number  to  those  engaged  on  our  side.  They  were  well 
posted,  sheltered  by  timber,  and  sustained  by  artillery  and  cavalry.  Our  men 
advanced  over  open  ground  against  a  warm  fire  of  artillery  and  infantry. .  I 

? resent  the  report  of  the  Colonels  Abercrombie  and  Thomas  and  Lieutenants 
^erkins  and  Hudson,. and  take  much  pleasure  in  bearing  testimony  as  an  eye 
witness  to  the  admirable  manner  in  which  their  commands  were  handled  and 
their  commendations  earned. 

I  also  bear  testimony  to  the  efficient  service  in  posting  portions  of  the  troops 
and  conducting  them  to  the  front  and  into  action  rendered  by  the  members  of 
my.  staff  present  and  on  the  field  of  battle.  Colonel  Porter,  Captain  John  New- 
ton, and  Lieutenant  Babcock,  and  Majors  Price  and  Biddle,  who  were  employed 
conveying  orders,  also  Surgeon  Tripler  in  attention  to  the  wounded. 

The  loss  of  the  enemy  was  over  sixty  in  killed.    The  number  of  wounded 
cannot  be  ascertained,  as  a.  large  number  were  carried  off  the  field. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

R.  PATTERSON, 
Major  Genial  Commanding. 
Colonel  E.  D.  Townsbnd, 

Assistant  Adjutant  General  U.  S,  Army,  Washington  City. 

No.  35. 

[Circular.] 

Hbadquartbrs  Department  op  Pennsylvania, 

Hagerstoton,  Maryland,  June  30,  1861. 

A  reconnoissance  in  force  will  be  made  to-morrow  morning  to  the  Virginia 
shore  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  strength  of  the  enemy,  as  follows : 

The  sixth  brigade.  Colonel  Abercrombie  commanding,  under  the  guidance  of 
Captain  John  Newton,  engineer  corps,  will  cross  the  river  near  Dam  No.  4,  and 
be  sustained  by  the  first  brigade.  Colonel  Thomas,  and  four  pieces  of  artillery. 

The  second  and  fifth  brigades,  Major  General  Cadwalader  conmianding,  under 
the  guidance  of  Captain  Simpson,  with  one  squadron  of  cavalry  and  one  sectioa 
of  Perkins's  battery,  will  cross  the  river  at  Williamsport. 

The  first  column  will  advance  its  light  tcoops  sufficiently  far  to  ascertain  the 
proximity  of  the  enemy,  and  if  the  latter  be  not  strong  in  front  and  left,  will 
move  to  the  right  towards  Falling  Waters,  to  drive  the  enemy  from  that  posi- 
tion, and  form  a  junction  with  the  second.  If  heavy  firing  is  heard  the  fifth 
brigade  will  advance  to  the  assistance  of  the  sixth  and  first. 

General  Cadwalader  will  advance  cautiously  towards  Falling  Waters  and 
ascertain  the  strength  of  the  enemy,  hold  him  in  check,  and  if  he  attempts  to 
move  towards  the  other  column  will  attack. 

The  troops  will  be  in  Downeysville  at  12  to-night,  prepared  to  move  as 
follows : 

The  6th  brigade,  opposite  Dam  No.  4,  with  one  section  of  artillery. 
The  1st  brigade  in  rear  of  the  6th,  and  one  section  of  artillery  and  squadnm 
of  cavalry  in  rear. 
The  5th  brigade. 
The  2d  bri^e. 
The  second  column  at  Williamsport.     The  light  troops  will  cross  at  3  a.  m. 
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Camp  guards  will  be  left  iirith  each  regiment.     The  quartermaster  will  send 
to-day  ambulances  to  each  brigade,  these  to  follow  the  columns. 

Each  command  will  take  two  days'  provisions  in  haversacks,  and  be  prepared 
to'  be  separated  from  their  baggage  one  night.  The  men  will  take  forty  rounds 
of  ammunition. 

Regimental  commanders,  and  all  officers,  will  compel  their  men  to  keep  in 
ranks,  and  at  all  halts  to  lie  down  on  their  arms,  and  give  orders  and  see  that 
no  man  fires  his  gun  without  orders. 

The  division  and  brigade  commanders  will  meet  the  commanding  general  in 
Colonel  Thomas's  camp  to-day  at  4  p.  m. 

By  order  of  Major  General  Patterson. 

F.  J.  PORTER,  AssH  Adjutant  General. 


No.  36. 

Headquarters  Department  op  Pennsylvania,  * 

Martifuburg,  July  8,  1861. 
Special  Orders  No.  94.] 

Division  and  brigade  commanders  will  require  those  regiments  which  have 
not  reduced  their  number  of  tents  to  four  common  and  one  wall  tent  for  each 
company,  and  one  wall  tent  for  other  officers,  at  once  to  pack  the  surplus,  mark 
them,  and  turn  them  in  to  Captain  Woods,  acting  assistant  quartermaster,  at 
the  depot.  The  spare  wagons  which  will  thus  be  created  must  Ibe  used  to  carry 
provision.  Every  wagon  which  can  be  spared  from  transporting  the  regiments 
will  at  once  be  taken  to  Colonel  Crosman,  who  is  authorized  to  call  for  what  be 
requires.  ' 

The  commanding  general  calls  upon  every  one  to  reduce  their  amount  of 
transportation  to  enable  him  to  move  a  larger  force  to  the  front,  and  to  keep  his 
army  provisioned. 

By  order  of  Major  General  Patterson.* 


No.  37. 

Headquarters  DEPARXMRriT  of  Pennsylvania, 

Martinsburg,  July  8,  1861. 
General  Orders — ^Circular.] 

The  troops  will  move  to-morrow  morning  in  the  following  order : 

The  first  (Thomas's)  brigade,  with  the  Rhode  Island  battery  temporarily 
attached  thereto,  will  advance  by  the  Winchester  turnpike,  accompanied  by  one 
squadron  of  caValry. 

T!  e  seventh  (Stone's)  brigade,  with  Perkins's  battery  attached  thereto,  will 
take  the  main  street  of  the  town,  (by  the  court-house,)  and  will  continue  on  the 
road  parallel  and  east  of  the  Winchester  turnpike.  One  company  of  cavalry 
will  be  attached  to  this  command. 

The  first  (Cadwalader's)  division  will  follow  the  march  of  Thomas's  brigade. 
Doubleday's  battery  will  advance  with  this  division,  one  regiment  ^f  which  will 
be  detailed  for  its  guard,  to  accompany  wherever  it  may  be  ordered. 

The  second  (Keim's)  division  will  pursue  both  routes.  General  Negley'a 
brigade  following  the  march  of  Colonel  Stone's  and  Colonel  Abercrombie's,  and 
General  Wynkoop's  that  of  General  Cadwalader. 

The  28th  and  the  19th  New  York  regiments  will  be  temporarily  attached  to 
General  Keim's  division.  General  Keim  will  detail  a  strong  rear  guard  of  his 
division  for  the  wagon  tram.     The  rear  guard  will  march  on  the  flanks  and  rear 
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of  the  train,  imd  will  be  re-etiforced  by  a  squadson  of  cavalrj.     General  Ke 
will  detail  a  competent  field  officer  to  command  the  rear  guard. 

The  wagons  will  advance  in  one  train  in  the  rear  of  the  troops,  and  will  be 
required  to  keep  closed.  The  troops  of  the  several  divisions  and  brigades  wift 
keep  closed. 

By  order  of  Major  Greneral  Patterson. 

No.  38. 

Circular  to  Commanding  Officers  of  Divisions  and  Brigades. 

Hbadquarters  Department  of  Pennsylvania, 

Martinsburg,  Virginia^  July  11,  1861. 

The  commanding  general  wishes  to  have  as  much  as  possible  of  this  command 
ready  to  move  at  a  moment's  notice,  and  now  directs  an  immediate  examination 
and  report  of  the  ability  of  each  regiment  to  march  with  transportation  and  at 
least  three  days'  provisions. 

The  commanding  general  relies  upon  each  division,  brigade,  and  regimental 
commander,  and  each  quartermaster,  to  keep  his  command  in  marching  order, 
and  not,  when  a  march  is  ordered,  to  be  asking  at  the  last  moment  for  what  he 
should  have  called  for  in  proper  time,  and  it  is  impossible  £o  give. 

If  any  wagons  can  be  spared  from  the  transportation  of  a  regiment,  the  com- 
manding general  wishes  them,  as  soon  as  it  is  known,  turned  over  to  GoloutJ 
Grosman. 

To  bring  up  a  large  portion  of  these  troops  transportation  of  other  commands 
had  to  be  taken,  and  the  commanding  general  must  now  know  what  condition 
the  commands  are  in  to  designate  marching  orders. 

By  order  of  Major  General  Patterson. 

No.  39. 

Hbadciuartbrs  First  Division, 

Charlestoum^  Virginia,  July  20,  1861. 

Sir:  In  reply  to  your  communication  of  this  date,  requesting  information  in 
regard  to  the  dates  of  expiration  of  term  of  service  of  different  regiments  com- 
posing this  division,  I  have  the  honor  to  state  that  the  first  brigade,  Colonel 
iJeorge  H.  Thomas  commanding — 

6th  regiment  Pennsylvania  volunteers.  Colonel  Nagle  commanding,  was  en- 
rolled and  mustered  into  service  on  the  22d  day  of  April,  1861.  2l8t  regiment 
Pennsylvania  volunteers.  Colonel  Ballier  commanding,  was  enrolled  on  the  21st 
April,  and  mustered  into  service  on  April  29, 1861.  23d  regiment  Pennsylvania 
•viuunteers.  Colonel  Dare  commanding;  date  of  enrolment,  April  18,  1861 ;  date 
of  master,  April  21,  1861,  of  some  of  the  companies,  but  of  the  date  of  the. 
muster  of  the  last  company  was  the  26th  April,  1861. 

Third  brigade.  General  Williams  commanding, 

7th  regiment  Pennsylvania  volunteers.  Colonel  Irwin ;  term  of  service  expired, 
Jtdy  22,  1861.  8th  regiment  Pennsylvania  volunteers.  Colonel  Emlee;  term  of 
service  expired,  July  22, 1861.  10th  regiment  Pennsylvania  volunteers,  Colonel 
Meredith;  term  of  service  expired,  July  25, 1861.  20th  regiment  Pennsylvania 
volunteers,. Colonel  Gray;  term  of  service  expired,  July  30,  1861. 

Fourth  brigade,  Colonel  hangnecJcer  commanding, 

9th  regiment  Pennsylvania  volunteers :  Field  and  staff. — When  mustered, 
April  24, 1861;  expiration  of  term,  July  24,  1861.  Company  A. — When  mus- 
tered, April  22,  1861 ;  expiration  of  term,  July  22, 1861.  Company  B. — ^When 
mustered,  April  23,  1861;  expiration  of  term,  July  23,  1861.  Company  C. — 
When  mustered,  April  23,  1861;  expiration  of  term,  July  23,  1861.     Company 
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D. — When  mustered,  April  24, 1861 ;  expiration  of  term,  July  24,  1861.  Com- 
pany E. — When  mustered,  April  22,  1861;  expiration  of  term,  July  22,  1861. 
Company  F. — ^When  musterea,  April  22,  1861;  expiration  of  term,  July  22, 
1861.  Company  G. — When  mustered,  April  24, 1861 ;  expiration  of  term,  July 
24,  1861.  Company  H. — When  musterea,  April  24,  1861;  expiration  of  term, 
July  24,  1861.  Company  I. — ^When  mustered,  April  23,  1861;  expiration  of 
term,  July  23,  1861.  Company  K. — When  mustered,  April  23,  1861;  expira- 
tion of  term,  July  23,  1861. 

13th  regiment  Pennsylvania  volunteers.  Colonel  Rowley,  was  mustered  into 
service  on  April  23,  1861 ;  term  expires  July  23,  1861. 

16th  regiment  was  mustered  into  service  as  follows :  Company  A. — When 
mustered,  April  20,  1861;  expiration  of  term,  July  20,  1861.  Company  B. — 
When  mustered,  April  30,  1861;  expiration  of  term,  July  30,  1861.  Company 
G. — ^Mustered  for  the  war.  May  20, 1861.  Company  D. — When  mustered,  April 
26,  1861 ;  expiration  of  term,  July  26,  1861.  Company  E. — When  mustered, 
April  27,  1861;  expiration  of  term,  July  27,  1861.  Company  F. — When  mus- 
tered, Anril  25,  1861 ;  expiration  of  term,  July  25, 1861.  Company  G.— When 
musterea,  April  25.  1861;  expiration  of  term,  July  25,  1861.  Company  H. — 
When  mustered,  April  25,  1861 ;  expiration  of  term,  July  25>  1861.  Company 
I. — ^When  musterea,  April  26,  1861 ;  expiration  of  term,  July  26,  1861.  Com- 
pany K. — When  mustered,  April  21,  1861;  expiration  of  term,  July  21,  1861. 

From  a  conversation  which  I  had  with  Colonel  Dare,  to-day,  he  informs  me 
that  there  is  a  string  feeling  in  his  regiment  upon  the  subject  of  returning  to- 
morrow. 

Many  of  his  men  are  without  shoes,  and  some  are  so  nearly  worn  out  that  it 
increases  their  anxiety  to  return  to-morrow.  I  fear  that  the  men  of  this  regiment 
and  of  Colonel  Irwin's  (7th)  will  give  us  trouble. 

It  is  possible  that  if  there  was  an  understanding  with  Colonel  Dare's  men  that 
they  would  not  be  asked  to  reinain  longer  than  the  26th,  (the  day  of  the  muster 
of  the  last  company  of  the  regiment,)  that  they  would  be  satisfied  to  remain  until 
that  day.  This,  I  think,  it  would  be  expedient  to  do  at  once  to  anticipate  any 
action  they  may  adopt  for  to-morrow.  Should  I  be  requested  to  do  so,  I  will 
give  it  prompt  attention  on  hearing  from  you. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEO.  CADWALADER, 
Brevet  Major  General  Commanding. 

Colonel  F.  J.  Portkr, 

AsM^t  Adjutant  Generah  Headquarters  Department  of  Pennsylvania. 

No.  40. 

Hbadquartbrs  Department  of  Pennsylvania, 

Ckarlesto^um,  Fa.,  July  19,  1861. 

Almost  all  the  three  months  volunteers  refuse  to  serve  an  hour  over  their  time, 
and,  except  three  regiments  which  will  stay  ten  days,  the  most  of  them  are  with- 
out shoes  and  without  pants.  I  am  compelled  to  send  them  home,  many  of  them 
at  once.  Some  eo  to  Harrisburg ;  some  to  Philadelphia ;  one  to  Indiana ;  and, 
if  not  otherwise  directed  by  telegraph,  I  shall  send  uiem  to  the  place  of  muster, 
to  which  I  request  rolls  may  be  sent,  and  Captain  Hastings,  Major  Buff,  and 
Captain  Wharton  ordered  to  muster  them  out.  They  cannot  march,  and,  unless 
a  paymaster  goes  to  them,  they  will  be  indecently  clad,  and  have  just  cause  of 
complaint. 

R.  PATTERSON, 
Major  General  Commanding. 
Adjutant  Gbnbral  U.  S.  A., 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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No.  41. 


Headquarters  of  the  Army, 

Washington,  July  17,  1861. 

I  have  nothing  official  from  you  since  Sunday,  but  am  glad  to  learn,  throngli 
Philadelphia  papers,  that  you  have  advanced.  Do  not  let  the  enemy  amuse  and 
delay  you  with  a  small  force  in  front  whilst  he  re-enforces  the  Junction  with  hk 
main  body. 

McDo\yrell's  first  day's  work  has  driven  the  enemy  beyond  Fairfax  Court- 
House.     The  Junction  will  probably  be  carried  to-morrow. 

WINFIELD  SCOTT. 
General  Patterson, 

Commandirig  U.  S. forces,  Harper's  Ferry. 


No.  42. 

Headquarters  of  the  Army,  , 

Washingt4m,  July  18,  1861. 

I  have  certainly  been  expecting  you  to  beat  the  enemy ;  if  not,  to  hear  that 
you  had  felt  him  strongly,  or,  at  least,  had  occupied  him  by  threats  and  demon- 
strations. Tou  have  been,  at  least,  his  equal,  ana,  I  suppose,  sfj^perior  in  number. 
Has  he  not  stolen  a  march  and  sent  re-enforcements  toward  Manassas  Junction! 
A  week  is  enough  to  win  a  victory.  The  time  of  volunteers  counts  from  the 
day  mustered  into  the  service  of  the  United  States.  Tou  must  not  retreat  acroas 
the  Potomac.  If  necessary,  when  abandoned  by  the  short  term  volunteers,  in- 
trench somewhere  and  wait  for  re-enforcements. 

.    WINFIELD  SCOTT. 

Major  Greneral  Patterson, 

Commanding  U,  S.  forces,  Chariestoum,  Va, 


No.  43. 

Headquarters  Department  of  Pennsylvania, 

Charlestown,  Va.,  July  18,  1861—1.30  a.  m. 

Telegram  of  date  received.  Mine  of  to-night  gives  the  condition  of  my  com- 
mand. Some  regiments  have  given  warning  not  to  serve  an  hour  over  time. 
To  attack,  under  such  circumstances,  against  the  greatly  superior  force  at  Win- 
chester, is  most  hazardous.  My  letter  of  the  16th  gives  you  further  information. 
Shall  I  attack? 

R.  PATTERSON, 
Major  General  Commanding. 
Colonel  E.  D.  Townsend, 

A.  A.  G.  U.  S.  A.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

No.  44. 

[To  same — 1  p.  m.] 

I  have  succeeded,  in  accordance  ?rith  the  wishes  of  the  general-in-chief,  in 
keeping  (General  Johnston's  force  at  Winchester.  A  reconnoissance  in  force  on 
Tuesday  caused  him  to  be  largely  re-enforced  horn  Strasburg. 

With  the  existing  feeling  and  determination  of  the  three  months  men  to  re- 
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torn  home,  it  would  be  ruinous  to  advance,  or  even  to  stay  here  without  imme- 
diate increase  of  force  to  replace  them.     They  will  not  remain. 

I  have  ordered  the  brigades  to  assemble,  this  afternoon,  and  shall  make  a  per- 
sonal appeal  to  the  troops  to  stay  a  few  days  until  I  can  be  re-enforced.  Many 
of  the  regiments  are  without  shoes ;  the  government  refuses  to  furnish  them ; 
the  men  have  received  no  pay ;  and  neither  officers  nor  soldiers  have  money  to 
purchase  with.  Under  these  circumstances  I  cannot  ask  or  expect  the  three 
months  vofcnteers  to  stay  longer  than  one  week-  Two  companies  of  Pennsyl- 
vania volunteers  were  discharged  to-day  and  ordered  home.  I  to-day  place  ad- 
ditional force  at  Harper's  Feiryi  and  establish  communication  with  Maryland. 
I  send  Captain  Newton  to  prepare  for  its  defence. 

R.  PATTERSON. 
Major  General  Commanding. 


No.  45.  • 

Hbadquartbrs  Department  of  Pennsylvania,  * 

Charle^toum,  Virginia,  July  18,  1861. 
Telegram  of  to-day  received.  The  enemy  has  stolen  no  march  upon  me ;  I' 
have  kept  him  actively  employed*  and  .by  threats  and  reconnoissance  in  force 
caiised  him  to  be  re-enforced.  ^I  have  accomplished  more  in  this  respect  than 
the  general-in-chief. asked,  or  could  well  be  expected,  in  face  of  an  enemy  far 
superior  in  numbers,  with  no  line  of  communication  to  protect. 
in  future,  post  office,  Bandy  Hook. 

R.  PATTERSON, 
Major  General  Commanding, 
Colonel  E.  D.  Townsenb, 

Assistant  Adjutant  General  K  S.  Army,  Washington,  D.  C. 

No.  46. 

Headquarters  Department  of  Pennsylvania, 

Charlestovm,  Virginia,  July  18,  1861. 

Colonel:  1  arrived  at  this  place  on  the  17th  instant.  Nothing  of  impor-- 
tance  occurred  on  the  march.  The  principal  inhabitants  left  some  ten  days  since, 
anticipating  its  occupation  by  the  federal  troops.  It  was,  till  our  arrival,  the 
location  of  a  baud  of  secession  militia,  engaged  in  pressing  into  the  service  the 
young  men  of  the  country.  I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  two  telegrams 
from  the  general-in-chief,  of  the  17th  and  18th  instant,  both  looking  to  a  move- 
ment and  attack  upoii  Winchester.  A  state  of  affairs  existed  which  the  seneral- 
in-chief  is  not  aware  of.  Though  in  some  respects  anticipated  by  his  mstruc- 
tiona,  that  if  I  found  the  enemy  too  strong  to  attack,  to  threaten  and  make 
demonstrations  to  retain  him  at  Winchester.  I  more  than  carried  out  the  wishes 
of  the  general-in-chief  in  this  respect.  Before  I  left  Martinsburg  I  was  informed 
of  a  large  increase  to  Johnston's  command,  and  of  the  visit  to  W  inchester  of  the 
leading  members  of  the  confederate  army,  just  before  General  McDowell  was 
to  fltrike.  I  advanced  to  Bunker  Hill,  causing  surprise,  and,  I  have  since 
learned,  an  additional  increase  of  force.  On  Tuesday  I  sent  out  a  reconnoitering 
party  towards  Winchester.  It  drove  in  the  enemy's  pickets,  and  caused  the 
army  to  be  formed  in  line  of  battle,  anticipating  an  attack  from  my  main  force. 
This  party  found  the  road  barricaded  and  blocked  by  fallen  trees.  The  follow- 
ing day  I  left  for  this  place.  » 

Before  marching  from  Martinsburg  I  heard  of  the  mutterings  of  many  of  the 
volunteer  regiments,  and  their  expressed  determination  not  to  serve  one  hour 
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after  their  term  of  Bervice  should  expire.  I  anticipated  a  better  ezpreBsion  o! 
opiuion  as  we  approached  the  enemT>  and  hoped  to  hear  of  a  wiUingnesa  to  re- 
main a  week  or  ten  days.  I  was  disappointed ;  and  when  1  prepared  for  a 
movement  to  the  front,  by, an  order  for  the  men  to  carry  two  days'  provisions  io 
their  haversacks,  I  was  assailed  by  earnest  remonstrances  against  being  detaint^ 
over  their  term  of  service,  complaints  from  officers  of  want  of  shoes,  and  othtri 
clothing,  all  throwing  obstacles  in  the  way  of  active  operations.  Indeed,  I 
found  I  should,  if  I  took  Winchester,  be  without  men,  and  be  forced  \o  retreat 
thus  losing  the  fruits  of  victory ;  under  these  circumstances,  neither  I  nor  thoee 
on  whom  I  could  rely  could  advance  with  any  confidence.  I  am,  therefore, 
now  here  with  a  force  which  will  be  dwindling  away  very  rapidly.  I  to-dav 
appealed  almost  in  vain  to  the  regiments  to  stand  by  the  country  for  a  week  or 
ten  days.  The  men  are  longing  for  their  homes,  and  nothing  can  detain  them. 
I  sent  Captain  Newton  to-day  to  Harper's  Ferry  to  arrange  for  defence,  and 
re-establish  communication  with  Maryland  and  the  Massachusetts  regimenlB. 
The  3d  Wisconsin  will  soon  be  there.  Lieutenant  Babcock  has  been  at  Sandy 
Hook  several  days,  trying  to  get  the  canal  in  operation,  prepare  the  entrance  to 
the  ford,  putting  in  operation  a  ferry,  and  reconstructing  the  bridge.  Depot* 
for  all  supplies  will  soon  be  established,  and  there  I  shall  caused  to  be  torued 
in  the  camp  equipage,  &c.,  of  the  regiments,  and  to  that  place  I  shall  withdraw 
if  I  find  my  force  so  small  as  to  render  my  present  position  unsafe.  I  cannot 
intrench  sufficiently  to  defend  this  place  against  a  laige  force. 

I  shall  direct  the  regiments  to  be  sent  to  Harrisburg  and  Philadelphia  to  be 
mustered  out  by  Captain  Hastings,  Major  Ruff,  and  Captain  Wharton. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

R.  PATTERSON, 
Major  General  Commanding. 

Colonel  E.  D.  Tuwnsend, 

Assistant  Adjutant  General  U.  S.  Army^  Washington  t  D,  C. 

No.  47. 

War  Department, 
Washington,  July  23,  1861 — 11.30  p.  m. 
•  The  following  information  has  just  been  received  from  A.  N.  Rankin,  editor 
of  Republican  and  Transcript :  There  are  nine  32-pounders,  four  44-pounddr«, 
and  two  S-pounders,  and  one  thousand  stand  of  arms  at  Winchester,  with  bat 
five  hundred  men,  raw  militia,  to  guard  the  same.  There  are  also  about  one 
thousand  tents,  and  a  very  large  amount  of  powder,  balls,  and  shell. 

WINFIELD  SCOTT. 
Major  General  Banks, 

Headquarters  Army,  Harper's  Ferry, 

No.  48. 

War  Department, 
Washington,  July  23,  1861. 
I  deem  it  usefvl,  perhaps  highly  important,  to  hold  Harper's  Ferry.     It  will, 
probably,  soon  be  attacked,  but  not,  I  nope,  before  I  shall  have  sent  you  ade- 
quate re-enforcements. 

A  Connecticut  regiment  may  soon  be  expected  by  you ;  others  shall,  to-mor- 
row, be  ordered  to  follow. 

WINFIELD  SCOTT. 

Major  Qeneral  Banks,  Harper's  Ferry, 
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No.  49. 


Mr.  Lackland,  brother  of  Colonel  Lackland,  residing  a  short  distance  from 
Gharlestown  and  just  returned  from  Winchester,  says,  July  .20,  1861,  that 
Johnston  had  at  Winchester — 

2  regiments  from  Kentucky,  Duncan  and  Pope 1,  300 

2  regiments  from  Tennessee ^ 1,  800 

0  regiments  from  Alabama,  strong 4,  500 

0  regiments  from  Georgia,  strong -. .* 4,  600 

1  regiment  fix)m  North  Carolina 1,  000 

5  regiments  from  Mississippi 4,  500 

2  regiments  from  Maryland 1,  200 

Several  regiments  from  Virginia 10,  000 

Militia  from. Virginia 5,  000 

One  regiment  of  cavalry 600 

Several  batteries r     700 

Total 35,  200 


On  Wednesday,  the  18th,  at  2  p.  m.,  he  commenced  his  movement  southeast. 
^Number  taken,  30,000  confederate  troops ;  number  left,  5,200  militia. 

No.  50. 

Camp  nbar  Martinsbubg,  Virginia, 

ScUurday,  My  13,  1861. 
Dear  Sir  :  It  has  been  intimated  to  us,  commanding  officers  of  companies 
iu  the  6th  regiment  of  Pennsylvania  volunteers,  under  your  command,  that  the 
United  States  government  would  like  to  retain  the  regiment  in  its  service  for 
some  short  period  beyond  the  22d  instant,  when  its  term  of  enlistment  ends. 
We  wish,  respectfully,  to  say  to  you,  for  ourselves  and  in  behalf  of  the  men  in 
our  respective  companies,  that  we  decline  continuing  in  the  service  after  that 
day.  We  would  suggest,  also,  that  it  would  be  injudicious  to  prolong,  or  attempt 
to  prolong,  our  stay,  and  that  the  regiment  would  better  be  in  Harrisburg,  where 
it  was  entisted,  as  early,  at  least,  as  the  22d  instant,  to  be  then  mustered  out 
and  paid  off.  There  is  a  disposition  among  large  numbers  of  the  men,  after 
being  at  home  a  couple  of  weeks,  to  re-enlist  and  return  as  part  of  a  regiment 
for  three  years  more.  If  they  are  promptly  discharged  now,  this  disposition 
*  will  be  encouraged,  and  their  services  secured;  otherwise,  not.  We  and  the 
men  will  serve  faithfully  the  three  months  engaged  for,  but  we  believe  the  gov- 
ernment will  lose  and  not  gain  by  keeping  the  regiment  in  the  field,  remote  from 
the  place  of  mustering  out,  until  the  last  day.  We  will  add  that  we  make  these 
representations  to  you  with  deference,  and  both  for  your  own  consideration  and 
with  a  view  to  have  you  make  such  use  of  them  as  you  see  fit  with  the  supe- 
rior officers  who  control  our  movements. 
Very  respectfully, 

J.  K.  SIGFRIED,  Captain  Company  C. 
DANIEL  NAGLE,  Captain  Company  D. 
I.  SEITZINGER,  Captain  Company  E, 
H.  J.  HENDLER,  Captain  Company  F. 
HIRAM  CHANCE,  Captain  Company  G, 
C.  TOWER,  Captain  Company  H. 
JOHN  CRAIG,  Captain  Company  I 
THOMAS  WILHELM,  Captain  Company  K. 
D:  B.  KAUFMAN,  Captain  Company  B. 
Colonel  Jambs  Naqlb. 
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Hbaoquarters  Company  A,  6th  Regiment  Penn.  Vol's, 

Charlestotan,  Virginia^  July  17,  1861. 

.  While  lying  at  Maxtinsburg  a  petition  was  gotten  up  by  the  officers  of  th« 
6th  regiment  Pennsylvania  volanteei*8,  declining  to  serve  longer  than  ovr 
present  term  of  enlistment,  (ninety  days,)  and  at  the  presentation  of  it  to  yoQ, 
you  was  surprised  and  displeased  that  the  ten  captains  of  a  regiment  would  sign 
such  a  document. 

Sir,  you  will,  therefore,  please  excuse  me  in  taking  the  liberty  of  thii 
communication. 

I  command  company  A  of  said  regiment,  and  did  not  sign  the  petition ;  I  was 
called  on  to  do  so,  out  remonstrated,  saying  it  was  premature;  that  we  had  been 
mustered  in  for  three  months  and  tliat  the  supposition  was  that  we  wonld  be 
discharged  at  the  expiration  of  that  time,  unless  our  government  stood  in  need 
of  our  services,  in  which  event  I  believe  it  to  be  the  duty  of  all  of  us  to  remain 
a  few  days  beyond  the  term  of  our  enlistment.  I  said,  also,  that  the  paper 
would  have  a  bad  effect  on  our  regiment  in  case  the  government  did  find  it 
necessary  to  keep  us  a  few  days  over  our  time ;  and  the  result  has  shown  that  I 
was  right  in  my  predictions.  Many  of  our  men,  and  a  few  of  the  ojicerif  openly 
declare  that  they  will  not  remain  one  hour  after  their  term  of  enlistment  shall 
have  expired. 

Again,  the  two  captains  that  hail  from  the  same  town  as  myself,  (^aach 
Chunk,)  viz :  Captains  Craig  and  Wilhelm,  I  have  no  doubt  signed  the  afore- 
mentioned petition  under  a  misunderstanding  of  facts,  as  they  have  both  since 
told  me  that  they  signed  it  hoping  to  prevent  being  kept  at  Marti&sburg  after 
their  term  of  enlistment  should  be  up. 

I  am  as  anxious  to  get  home  when  our  time  is  up  as  any  one  can  be,  for  1 
want  to  help  get  up  a  regiment  for  the  three  years  service.  But  I  want  it  un- 
derstood that  I  stand  ready  now  and  ever  to  do  the  bidding  of  my  commanding 
officer,  and  will  do  so,  by  your  order,  in  any  capacity,  and  at  any  time. 

As  a  captain  of  a  company  in  the  said .  6th  regiment,  I  have  felt  it  to  be  a 
duty  that  1  owe  to  myself  and  friends  to  address  you  as  I  have ;    and  hoping 
.that  my  course  will  meet  your  approbation,  I  am,  with  much  respect. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

ELI  T.  CONNER, 
Captain  Company  Ay  6th  Regiment  Pennsylvania  volunteers. 

Major -General  Patterson,  United  States  Army, 

Commanding  Department  of  Pennsylvania, 


Washington,  January  7,  1862. 

Greneral  William  F.  Barry  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Gooch : 

Question.   Were  yon  at  the  battle  of  Bull  Bun,  as  it  is  called  ? 

^JiBwer.   Yes,  sir. 

Question.   In  what  capacity  ? 

Answer.   As  chief  of  artillery. 
•  Question.   Can  you  state  to  us  what  led  to  the  rout  of  our  army  on  the  field 
that  day  ? 

Answer.  There  were  a  great  many  causes. 

Question.   We  want  to  get  at  the  causes,  the  most  obvious  causes  ? 

Answer.   I  think  the    principal   cause  was  the  uninstmcted  state  of  our 
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troops.  The  troops  were  raw ;  many  of  the  officers  were  indolent,  and  they  did 
Bot  ail  behave  themselves  as  they  should  have  done  on  that  day.  I  think  that 
was  one  caose.  All  troops  are  liable  to  panics.  But  the  great  fault  I  found 
with  our  men  was  that  after  they  had  fallen  back  some  distance,  and  were  out 
of  the  enemy's  fire,  they  could  not  be  rallied.  I  look  upon  that  as  a  difficulty 
inseparable  from  green  troops.  And  in  rallying  men  we  need  the  assistance  of 
the  regimental  and  company  officers  very  much,  and  that  assistance  was  not 
rendered  in  many  cases. 

Question.  Can  you.  tell  us  at  what  time  of  the  day  and  at  what  point  the 
panic  first  showed  itself? 

Answer.  On  the  right  of  our  line  was  the  place  that  I  thought  the  panic  first 
took  place. 

Question.   In  whose  division  1 

Answer.  The  troops  were  very  much  scattered.  They  had  been  moved  from 
point  to  point.  They  had  been  successful  on  the  left  of  us,  and  the  enemy  had 
been  driven  back  pretty  nearly  a  mile,  and  having  nothing  to  do,  several  of  the 
regiments  had  been  brought  up  towards  the  right.  I  had  been  with  the  army 
but  three  days.  I  had  just  arrived  from  Fort  Pickens  with  my  battery  of  artil- 
l^y,  and  found  that  I  was  promoted  to  be  a  major.  I  gave  up  my  battery  to 
my  successor,  and  General  McDowell  appointed  me  chief  of  artillery^  I  joined 
tliem  the  second  day  of  the  march,  and  was  not  very  familiar  with  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  troops. 

Question,  were  you  present  near  the  place  where  Ricketts's  and  Griffin's  bat- 
teries were  when  they  were  captured  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was  there  at  that  very  spot. 

Question.   What  led  to  the  capture  of  those  batteries  by  the  enemy  ? 

Answer.  The  infantry  support  abandoned  them,  and  that  enabled  the  enemy 
to  advance  and  capture  the  guns,  or  a  portion  of  them ;  they  did  not  capture 
them  all.  Nearly  all  the  horses  were  shot  down,  and  it  was  nearly  impossible 
for  the  moment  to  remove  the  guns. 

Question.  Were  those  batteries  ordered  forward  immediately  precedii^g  their 
capture?  *    • 

Answer.   Yes,  m ;  I  suppose  a  half  an  hour  before. 

Question.   Did  you  convey  the  order  ? 

Answer.  I  gave  the  order  in  person  to  Captain  Perkins  and  Captain  Griffin ; 
and  not  only  that,  I  superintended  the  movement. 

Question.   Were  those  batteries  supported  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  two  entire  regiments  were  procured  at  my  reqiiest ;  the 
11th  New  York,  commonly  called  the  Fire  Zouaves,  and  the  14th  New  York 
militia. 

Question.   This  was  about  three  o'clock,  was  it  ? 

Answer.  I  did  not  look  at  my  watch  during  the  entire  day.  I  should  sup- 
pose it  was  about  half  past  two  o'clock,  for.  I  think  we  left  the  field  about  four 
o'clock. 

Question.   In  what  condition  were  the  Fire  Zouaves  at  that  time  ? 

Answer.   In  what  order,  do  you  mean  ? 

Question.  Were  they  then  an  efficieht  regiment  ? 

Answer.  I  thought  so.  I  knew  very  tittle  of  them,  except  by  newspaper 
reports.  I  knew  what  New  York  firemen  were,  and  I  supposed  there  was  fight 
and  pluck  in  them.  I  was  struck  with  the  manner  they  marched  forward,  very 
handsomely  in  line  of  battle.  I  rode  with  the  major  of  the  regiment — ^now 
colonel  of  the  regiment  They  marched  up  very  handsomely  in  line  of  battle, 
passed  the  various  obstacles  they  met  in  the  usual  tactical  manner.  I  thought 
•  they  did  very  well,  and  was  very  much  disappointed  and  surprised  when  they 
broke. 
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Question.  How  manj  men  should  you  think  there  were  in  the  regiment  tt 
that  time? 

Answer.  It  looked  to  me  as  though  there  were  about  seven  hundred. 

Question.  They  supported- which  battery? 

Answer.  Both.  The  two  regiments  went  up  together,  one  just  after  the  other. 
They  had  to  go  down  a  declivity,  cross  a  little  stream,  and  then  go  up  a  aharp 
acclivity.  The  ground  was  a  little  heavy  in  one  or  two  places,  and  the  artilleiT 
moved  up  in  column  of  pieces,  and  formed  the  battery  after  they  got  on  tlif 
ground. 

Question.  Did  they  take  position  on  the  hill  indicated  for  them  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  and  commenced  firing,  and  fired  some  time. 

Question.  Was  there  any  objection  niade  by  the  officers  of  those  batteries  to 
advancing  when  the  order  was  given  to  them  ? 

Answer.  Not  the  slightest  that  I  heard. 

Question.  Was  there  any  complaint  that  they  were  not  properly  supported? 

Answer.  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing. 

Question.  How  many  guns  were  there  in  Griffin's  battery? 

Answer.  Six  guns  in  Griffin's  battery,  aud  six  in  Ricketts's  battery. 

Question.  Twelve  guns  in  all  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  However,  I  am  under  an  impression  that  just  at  that  iwh 
ment  one,  if  not  two,  of  Griffin's  guns  had  been  left  behind.  I  think  one  of  hb 
guns  had  become  choked  by  careless  loading ;  the  cartridge  bag  had  become 
twisted,  and  it  could  not  be  got  in  or  out.  That  gun,  I  think,  was  not  brought 
forward ;  but  I  am  not  certain  about  that.     I  did  not  count  the  guns. 

Question.  How  many  infantry  would  be  a  proper  support  for  the  guns  of  tho«« 
two  batteries  ? 

Answer.  Two  regiments,  I  suppose,  would  be  amply  sufficient.  I  think  if 
those  two  regiments  had  stood  firm  and  done  their  duty  those  guns  would  never 
have  been  captured. 

Question.  Is  there  not  a  rule,  or  an  understanding,  as  to  the  number  of  in- 
fantry that  should  support  a  battery? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  that  depends  upon  circumstances  very  much;  upon  die 
amount  of  force  opposed.  If  they  are  opposed  by  a  large  force  you  must  havt- 
a  corresponding  force.  And  in  addition  to  these  two  regiments  of  in&ntrr 
there  was  a  squadron  of  cavalry  sent  up  by  General  McDowell  afterM^arda,  bat 
moving  faster  than  the  infantry  they  arrived  almost  at  the  same  time.    ^ 

Question.  Were  the  enemy  in  position  in  front  of  those  batteries? 

Answer.  We  could  not  see  them. 

Question.  When  were  they  first  seen  ? 

Answer.  After  the  firing  commenced. 

Question.  How  soon  after  the  order  to  advance  was  given  ? 

Answer.  I  should  suppose  twenty  minutes  or  half  an  hour.  It  must  have 
taken  nearly  fifteen  minutes  to  get  to  the  place,  because  after  I  had  designated 
the  place  that  had  been  designated  to  me  by  General  McDowell,  and  had  atarted 
the  batteries  there,  I  then  went  to  this  infantry  support  and  moved  up  with  it 
While  I  was.  doing  that  both  of  the  batteries  mistook  the  place,  came  a  littk 
short  of  it.  I  went  forward  and  corrected  that  mistake,  which  produced  some 
little  delay.  So  I  suppose  the  batteries  were  fully  fifteen  minutes  in  getting  in 
position  where  they  finally  opened  fire,  which  was  the  position  I  firet  desi<r- 
nated. 

Question.  When  did  you  see  the  enemy  first  in  front  of  these  batteries  ? 

Answer.  I  suppose  it  wi^s  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  after  the  firing  com- 
menced. It  is  hard  to  mark  the  lapse  of  time  under  such  circumBtances.  1 
had  very  much  to  do  then,  passing  from  one  battery  to  another,  and  looking  to 
the  infkntry  regiments  coming  up. 
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Qiiestion.  Was  there  any  mistake  as  to  the  character  of  a  regiment  that  ap- 
peared in  front  of  these  batteries  ] 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  What  was  that  mistake? 

Answer.  It  was  a  mistake  in  reference  to  a  regiment  that  came  out  of  a  piece  V 
of  woods  into  which  one  of  the  infantry  regiments  that  supported  the  batteries 
had  gone  a  few  minutes  before — ^this  fourteenth  regiment  mm  Brooklyn. 

Question.  What  was  that  mistake  ] 

Answer.  This  regiment  came  out  in  line  of  battle,  and  a  few  minutes  after 
they  came  out  they  delivered  their  fire  upon  us. 

Question.  Was  it  supposed  by  any  one  that  that  was  one  of  our  regiments  ? 

Answer.  I  supposed  it  was.  They  had  no  colors.  I  supposed  it  was  this 
same  regiment  that  had  gone  into  the  woods,  as  they  disappeared  in  that  direc- 
tion. Whether  they  went  into  the  woods  or  not  I  do  not  know.  The  ground 
was  somewhat  rolling,  and  they  would  disappear  from  sight  for  a  few  moments. 

Question.  Did  Captain  Griffin  suppose  it  was  one  of  the  regunents  support- 
ing him  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  what  he  simposed.     He  directed  my  attention  to  it. 

Question.  Did  he  propose  to  open  nre  on  that  regiment  ? 

Answer.  Not  that  I  reiftiember.  If  he  had  chosen  to  do  it,  he  was  competent 
to  do  it. 

Question.  Did  you  give  him  orders  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  I  gave  no  orders  to  either  captain.  They  were  both  com- 
petent men. 

Question.  You  say  you  have  no  knowledge  that  he  did  not  receive  orders  not 
to  fire  upon  that  regiment  1 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  I  gave  no  orders  not  to  fire.  / 

Question.  That  regiment  opened  fire  directly  upon  these  batteries?  ^ 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  They  captured  these  batteries  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  aftier  they  had  produced  a  great  deal  of  havoc,  the  troops  \ 
immediately  in  front  advanced — ^not  that  regiment  which  was  on  one  side.  | 
^liere  was  nothing  left  for  it  then,  for  the  infantry  support  broke  in  confusion  | 
and  scattered  in  all  directions. 

Question.  Was  not  this  the  first  indication  of  a  panic  manifested  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  because  I  had  seen  regiments  in  the  first  part  of  the  day 
break  and  fall  back,  and  we  were  afterwards  very  handsomely  successful. 

Question.  Do  you  not  consider  that  the  capture  of  these  two  batteries  had  a 
very  decided  influence  on  the  fate  of  the  battle  on  that  day  ? 

Answer.  I  think  it  had  an  influence,  but  I  do  not  know,  whether  it  was  a  very 
decided  influence.  I  think  the  circumstance  that  had  the  most  decided  influence 
was  the  arrival  of  those  fresh  troops  on  our  right  flank,  after  the  men  had  become 
wearied.  Our  men  had  had  a  long  march ;  been  moving  back  and  forth,  and 
became  very  tired. 

Question.  Were  not  those  firesh  troops  those  that  appeared  in  front  of  these 
batteries  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  I  think  not,  because  after  that  there  were  ^ops  that  came 
up  on  our  right  flank,  almost  at  right  angles,  and  those  were  the  troops  that  I 
always  took  to  be  the  fresh  ones.  Those  that  advanced  on  the  guns  when  they 
were  no  longer  supported,  I  have  always  supposed  were  the  enemy's  left  that 
we  had  driven  back. 

Question.  You  do  not  suppose  those  troops  that  took  the  batteries  were  John- 
ston's men  that  had  just  come  ?    •      , 

Answer.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  they  were.    I  am  sure  they  were  not.     I 
thiAk  they  were  the  enemv's  right,  which  we  had  driven  back  two  or  three  timeSp 
I  saw  very  plainly  their  batteries  limber  up  and  go  off  to  the  rear  and  take  up  a 
Partii 10 
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new  position.  I  saw  that  twice.  Finally  they  went  back  so  far  tliat  G^taiii 
Ricketts  and  Captain  Griffin  conld  see  nothing  of  the  men  to  fire.at.  Yoa  could 
not  see  the  horses  even ;  only  a  puff  of  smoke. 

Qnestion.  When  was  thisi 

Answer.  Before  the  two  batteries  moved  forward. 

Question.  I  mean  after  the  two  batteries  moved' forward.  Did  not  some  re- 
giments appear  in  front  of  and  capture^ these  batteries  within  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes  after  they  opened  fire  at  this  last  position? 

Answer.  No,  sir.  The  infantry  support  broke  and  abandoned  the  batteries. 
Then  they  of  course  felt  emboldened  to  advance,  because  there  was  no  oppositioa 
to  them.  There  were  a  great  many  men  killed  and  wounded,  and  a  large  number 
of  horses  knocked  over  by  that  single  discharge  of  that  one  regiment,  which  wai 
to  our  front  and  right — not  really  in  front.  It  came  out  of  this  piece  of  wood«. 
There  was  a  very  tall  Virginia  fence,  eight  or  nine  rails  high,  and  I  could  just 
see  the  tops  of  their  bayonets — not  the  clothes  of  the  men,  at  all,  but  perhaps  ten 
inches  of  their  bayonets.     They  had  no  colors. 

Question.  What  did  you  suppose  that  regiment  to  be  ? 

Answer.  I  supposed  it  to  be  one  of  our  regiment's.  But  if  I  had  known  it  to 
be  one  of  their  regiments,  it  would  have  been  no  time  to  do  anything  before 
they  delivered  their  fire ;  that  is,  after  I  saw  them.  It  was  almost  instantaneous 
after  I  saw  them.  I  did  not  sec  them  until  my  attention  was  directed  to  them 
by  Captain  Griffin,  who  said,  "See  there !"  or  " Look  there!"  *Iwaa  then 
looking  at  the  direction  the  guns  were  filing,  and  I  could  see  nothing  in  front, 
even  then.  I  had  been  with  Captain  Ricketts's  battery,  and  just  as  I  came  to 
Captain  Griffin's  battery  he  called  my  attention  to  this  regiment.  It  was  all 
the  work  of  a  moment.  There  was  a  high,  tall  fence,  and  looking  at  it  obliquely, 
as  we  did,  it  made  a  very,  close  fence  to  us  where  we  were^  If  we  had  been 
looking  at  it  in  front,  we  could  have  seen  more  plainly.  But  I  could  see  nothing 
except  this  line  of  bayonets,  and  they*  delivered  their  fire  almost  instantaneously 
after  I  first  saw  them. 

Question.  Was  their  fire  delivered  from  behind  the  fence? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  right  through  the  fence.  It  made  but  a  small  obstacle  to 
them,  because  they  were  close  to  the  fence  and  the  rails  were  of  the  usual 
width  apart  in  that  kind  of  fence,  so  that  they  could  very  readily  see  through 
it  and  nre  through  it.  But  even  if  we  had  known  they  were  the  enemy  there 
would  have  been  no  time  to  have  turned  the  guns  upon  them  before  their  fire 
1  was  delivered.  If  the  infantry  support  had  stood,  the  force  in  front  of  us 
would  not  have  advanced. 

Question.  Did  you  consider  the  batteries  were  properly  supported  at  that 
time  ? 

Answer.  I  did.  I  think  two  entire  regiments  were  ample  support,  and  this 
squadron  of  cavalry  was  with  them. 

Question.  How  many  cavalry  ? 

Answer.  Two  troops  of  cavalry.  They  were  commanded  by  Captain  Col- 
bum,  who  is  now  a  lieutenant  colonel  upon  General  McClellan's  staff.  There 
were  two  troops  of  cavalry,  commonly  called  a  squadron,  perhaps  100  men. 

ByMr.OdeU: 

Question.  Did  the  cavalry  stand? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  until  General  McDowell  ordered  them  to  fall  back,  for 
after  the  enemy  advanced  tliey  were  only  too  much  exposed,  as  there  was  no 
opportunity  for  them  to  charee  there.  The  enemy  made  a  sort  of  charge  down 
the  road — 30  or  40  men  of  them.  The  troops  were  very  much  exhausted,  4he 
fire  zouaves  called  it  the  ''black  horse  cavalry,'*  and  spoke  of  the  wonders  they 
performed.  But  there  were  no  black  horses  there  or  black  uniformed  men. 
They  were  ordinary  bay  and  sorrel  horses  with  single-rein  snaffle-bits.     I  ex- 
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amined  them  veiy  closely,  1>ecaiiBe  I  nad  lost  my  pistol  and  wanted  to  get  one 
of  theirs,  and  I -examined  three  or  four  very  closely  for  that  purpose.  The  fire 
sonaves  fired  upon  them  as  they  passed,  for  the  cavalry  could  not  he  held,  hut 
ran  by  almost  pell-mell. 

Question.  We  never  recovered  the  possession  of  Griffins's  battery,  as  I 
understand? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  the  ffuns  wei*e  retaken  twice*.  The  official  report  states  I 
that  fully.  They' were  taicen  the  first  time  and  the  men  tried  to  drag  them  off.  | 
But  they  were  encumbered  with  dead  horses,  and  there  were  no  other  horses  to 
hitch  to  them.  After  dragging  them  some  distance  the  enemy  advanced  in 
large  force  and  drove  us  back.  Then  some  other  troops  with  those  of  the  in- 
fantry support  which  could  be  rallied  again  came  back  once  more,  but  there 
was  a  large  force  advancing,  and  they  had  nothing  left  but  to  fall  back.  The  in- 
fantry fire  had  pretty  much  ceased  towards  the  left.  There  were  several  regi- 
ments in  the  road  and  resting  upon  their  arms,  and  they  were  ordered  up.  If 
those  two  regiments  had  held  on  a  little  while  we  would  have  had  a  strong 
force.  It  was  impossible  to  rally  the  11th  regiment — the  fire  zouaves.  I  rode 
in  among  them  and  implored  them  to  stand.  I  told  them  that  the  guns  would 
never  be  captured  if  they  would  only  stand.  But  they  seemed  to  be  paralyzed, 
standing  with  their  eyes  and  mouths  wide  open,  and  did  not  seem  to  hear  me. 
I  then  reminded  them  of  all  the  oaths  they  had  sworn  at  Alexandria,  after  the 
death  of  Ellsworth,  and  that  that  was  the  best  chance  they  would  ever  h^ve 
for  vengeance.    But  they  paid  no  attention  to  what  I  said  at  all. 

Question.  I  suppose  the  mere  fact  that  a  panic  had  spread  among  the  troops 
once  should  not  create  a  distrust  of  those  troops  again  ?  , 

Answer.  0  no,  sir.  General  McDowell  and  myself  took  regimental  flags  | 
which  we  saw  and  begged  the  troops  to  rally  around  them ;  and  a  few  did,  but  | 
not  a  sufficient  number  to  warrant  the  hopes  that  we  would  have  had  with  good  I 
troops.  V 

Question.  How  many  did  you  estimate  the  force  in  firont,  and  this  regiment  on 
the  right,  together  ?  \ 

Answer.  I  could  not  tell.  They  covered  themselves  very  well.  Tliat  was  a 
remarkable  feature  in  that  battle  :,they  kept  themselves  remarkably  well  cov- 
ered. 

Question.  The  ground  permitted  them  to  do  that  1  , 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  the  ground  they  advanced  over  was  not  so  level  as  that  i 
our  troops  went  over.  Our  troops  marched  very  handsomely  in  line  of  battle,  i 
One  instance,  1  saw  a  whole  brigade  advance  as  handsomely  as  ever  any  troops  I 
did.  4  . 

Question.  So  far  as  the  whole  fight  was  concerned,  the  enemy  had  infinitely 
the  advantage  of  our  troops  in  position  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  the  ground  was  their  own  selection.  I  think  if  the  battlte 
had  been  fought  at  the  hour  it  was  expected  to  be  fought  at,  8J  or  8J  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  we  would  have  won  it.  There  was  a  loss  of  three  hours  there, 
which  I  think  had  a  very  important  effect  upon  the  success  of  the  day.  It  en- 
abled those  fresh  troops  to  get  up :  it  prevented  our  tummg  their  flank  so  com»- 
pletely  as  we  would  have  done  by  surprise ;  for  when  our  columns  halted,  the 
enemy  discovered  the  direction  we  were  going  to  take,  and  prepared  for  it.  And 
worse  than  that,  the  halting,  the  standing  stifi,  fatigued  the  men  as  much  if  not 
more  than  by  marching  that  time. 

Question.  So  that  our  men  were  really  very  much  exhausted  when  they  went 
into  the  field  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  But  if  the  battle  had  been  fought  three  or  four  hours  earlier,  then 
Johnston's  reserve  would  not  have  been  up  in  time  t 

Answer.  I  think  the  fate  of  that  day  would  have  heen  decided  before  they 
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got  upon  the  ground.  I  look  upon  that  delay  as  the  most  nnfertunate  dui^ 
that  happened.  The  troops  that  ought  to  have  been  out  of  the  way  were  k 
the  way  Defore  we  could  get  to  the  tuming-off  point  of  the  road. 

Question.  You  were  to  have  marched  at  6  o'clock  on  Saturday  night  under 
the  first  order? 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  the  only  order  I  heard  was  to  move  at  half-past  2  o'clock 
in  the  morning. 

Question.  Was  not  the  first  order  to  advance  our  troops  on  Saturday  nigiit  at 
6  o'clock,  or  a  portion  of  them  ? 

Answer.  Not  that  I  ever  heard  of. 

Question.  Was  it  not  proposed — I  do  not  know  that  the  order  was  iasued— 
that  the  troops  should  march  at  6  o'clock  on  Saturday  night  1 

Answer.  Never  that  I  heard  of. 

Question.  Was  not  there  some  delay  on  account  of  rations — of  provisions  f 

Answer.  I  never  heard  of  any. 

Question.  I  will  ask  you,  as  you  were  in  Greneral  McDowell's  staff,  whetha 
the  battle  was  not  fought  a  day  or  two  later  than  was  first  proposed  ?   ' 

Answer.  I  think  not.  The  intervening  time,  firom  our  arrival  at  Centreville 
and  the  time  of  advancing,  was  occupied  by  the  engineers  in  observation.  The 
a&ir  of  the  18th  showed  that  the  enemy  was  in  great  force  at  that  position.    I 

S resume  General  McDowell's  next  idea  was  to  discover  some  place  to  cross  Boll 
Lun  without  this  opposition  and  turn  their  flank.  I  know  the  time  was  taken 
up  by  reconnoitring  oy  a  party  of  engineers,  and  a  great  deal  of  it  was  occupied 
at  night  to  escape  the  observation  of  the  enemy. 

Question.  I  think  it  has  been  stated  that  there  was  a  delay  of  one  or  two 
days  for  want  of  provisions  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  about  that.  I  joined  General  McDowell  only  a  day 
or  two  before.  I  arrived  here  at  8  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  had  to  take  my 
battery  down  to  the  arsenal,  fill  up  with  ammunition,  get  fresh  horses,  &c. 
General  McDowell  had  marched  the  day  before,  and  I  made  two  marches  in 
one  and  overtook  him  at  Fairfax  Gourt-Qouse,  and  the  next  day  he  had  me 
relieved  because  I  was  promoted,  and  assigned  me  to  a  position  on  his  sta£ 
So  that  what  his  views  and  intentions  wer^  previously  to  that  I  do  not  know. 
Half  past  two  in  the  momiug  was  the  hour  appointed.  When  he  had  the 
assembly  of  all  his  division  commanders,  and  explained  to  them  the  movements 
and  everything,  he  was  very  particular  in  giving  directions  about  General 
Tyler's  division  being  out  of  the  way,  as  his  division  was  the  first  to  take  the 
road,  so  as  not  to  stop  up  the  road  for  the  others. 

ByMr.  OdeU; 

Question.  You  spoke  of  the  delay  of  two  or  three  hours  being  in  your  judg* 
ment  a  very  serious  one  upon  the  success  of  the  day  } 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  What  was  the  occasion  of  that  delav  1 

Answer.  I  always  heard  that  it  was  occasioned  by  General  Tyler  not  getting 
his  division  out  of  the  way  of  the  troops  that  were  to  follow.  He  was  to  lead, 
and  was  to  march  down  the  road  past  the  point  where  they  were  to  turn  off  to 
go  up  to  the  place  with  the  other  divisions,  and  his  division  did  not  get  past  in 
time  to  prevent  that  delay. 

Question.  Were  not  the  other  divisions  waiting  for  him  to  pass  t 

Answer.  I  always  heard  so ;  always  supposed  so.  We  hm  to  take  one  com- 
mon road  at  first,  and  after  crossing  the  little  stream  called  Cub  Run,  where  so 
much  baggage  and  guns  were  lost  on  the  retreat  by  the  bridge  being  broken 
down,  after  crossing  the*  little  run  a  short  distance  we  came  to  this  turning  off 
point. 

Question.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  occasion  of  his  delay  ? 
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Answer.  I  have  not.  There  was  some  little  firing  ahead ;  was  firing  bIowIj 
at  long  intervals.  I  went  down  to  where  he  had  a  large  Parrott  gun  in  the 
middle  of  the  road  in  position.  I  asked  the  officer  what  he  was  firing  at.  He 
said  they  saw  some  small  parties  of  men.  I  told  him  not  to  waste  the  ammu- 
nition of  a  heavy  gun  like  that  in  firing  at  little  parties  of  men. 

By  Mr.  Odell : 

Question.  Was  there  the  same  difficulty  in  rallying  the  14th  New  York  regi- 
ment as  in  rallying  the  11th  regiment  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir.  But  they  were  under  the  disadvantage  of  having  lost 
their  colonel.  But  they  were  rallied  to  some  extent  afterwards  by  Ge>neral 
Heintzelman. 


WashIxNGTON,  January  8,  1862. 
General  £.  D.  Kbybs  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Gooch : 

Question.  Were  you  in  the  battle  of  Bull  Run  as  brigadier  general? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  acting  brigadier;  I  was  then  a  colonel. 

Question.  Will  you  tell  us  in  what  part  of  the  field  you  were ;  and,  in  short, 
irhat  you  saw — ^what  came  under  your  own  observation  on  that  day  ? 

Answer.  I  crossed  Bull  Run,  directly  following  Sherman.  I  was  in  Tyler's 
division  and  foUowed  Sherman,  and  caine  into  action  on  the  left  of  our  line, 
and  my  line  of  operations  was  down  Bull  Run,  across  the  Warrenton  turnpike. 
I  crossed  about  half  a  mile  above  Stone  Bridge  and  came  into  action  a  little 
before  11  o'clock,  and  passed  to  the  left,  and  moved  down  a  little  parallel  to 
Bull  Run ;  and  when  I  received  orders  to  retire,  I  was  nearly  a  mile  in  advance 
of  the  position  where  I  had  commeifced.  When  I  started  into  the  action  I  was 
close  up  with  Sherman's  brigade ;  but  as  I  advanced  forward,  and  got  along  a 
line  of  heights  that  overlooked  Bull  Run,  Sherman's  brigade  diverged  from  me, 
and  I  found  myself  separated  from  them,  so  that  I  saw  nothing  up  there,  except 
at  a  distance,  beyond  what  related  to  my  own  brigade.  I  continued  to  advance, 
and  was  continually  under  fire  until  about  4  o'clock,  when  I  received  orders 
t^t  our  troops  were  retiring.  1  came  off  in  perfect  order,  and  was  in  perfect 
order  all  the  day. 

Question.  You  were  on  the  leftt 

Answer.  Yee,  sir;  opposed  to  the  right  of  the  enemy. 

Question.  Then,  so  far  as  you  saw  in  your  immediate  vicinity,  there  was  no 
routt 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  there  was  no  confusion.    I  retired  in  just  the  same  order . 
nearly  as  I  went  into  the  fight ;  but  when  the  masses  mingled  together  as  they 
came  to  cross  Bull  Run,  there  was  concision. 

Question.  What  proportion  of  our  troops  reached  the  run  without  rout  ? 

Answer.  I  being  on  the  extreme  left,  of  course  all  our  people  who  withdrew 
before  the  enemy  had  to  go  a  much  lon^r  distance  than  I  had  to  go  to  reach 
BuU  Run,  because  I  was  near  to  it  at  the  time  I  received  orders  to  retire.  I 
moved  up  almost  perpendicularly  to  the  line  of  retreat  of  the  balance  of  the 
army.  As  I  approached  the  line  of  men  in  retreat  they  were  all  walking ;  I 
saw  nobody  run  or  trot  even  until  coming  down  to  BuU  Run.  In  commg  down 
there  a  great  many  wounded  men  were  carried  along,  and  I  was  detained  so 
that  the  whole  of  my  brigade  got  past  me.  I  saw  the  quartermaster  when  I 
oroBsed  Bull  Run,  and  asked  him  "vAiere  the  teams  were,,  and  he  said  they  were 
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ahead ;  he  saved  them  all  but  one,  and  got  them  back  to  camp.  I  then  inquired 
of  some  ten  or  twelve  squads  of  men  to  find  out  if  they  belonged  to  my  brigade^ 
and  I  found  but  one  that  did.  Shortly  after  that  a  staff  officer  of  mine  came  in 
and  told  me  that  my  brigade  was  all  ahead.  I  increased  my  pace,  and  got  back 
to  Gentreville  a  little  after  dark,  and  found  nearly  all  my  brigade  there.  I  did 
not  come  to  the  Potomac  until  Tuesday  evening.  There  was  no  confnsion  at 
all  in  the  whole  affair,  so  far  as  my  brigade  was  concerned,  except  very  slightly 
in  the  retreat  from  Bull  Run  to  the  camp  at  Gentreville ;  that  I  considered  t 
perfect  rout. 

Question.  You  were  in  Tyler's  division,  and  you  moved  first  on  the  field  in 
the  morning  1 

Answer.  Our  division  started  first ;  but  I.  received  orders  to  make  way  for 
Hunter's  and  Heintzelman's  divisions  to  pass  through,  as  they  had  to  go  further 
to  the  right.     So  that  before  X  got  into  action  it  was  nearly  eleven  o'clock. 

Question.  Do  you  know  why  your  division  was  stopped  for  the  other  divisions 
to  pass  through  ? 

Answer.  I  thought  it  very  obvious.  Hunter  had  to  go  furthest  up  Bull  Bull 
to  cross ;  then  Heintzelman  had  to  go  next ;  and  the  next  lower  down  was 
Tyler's  division.  To  enable  the  several  divisions  to  -arrive  about  simultaneous 
against  the  enemy,  Hunter  should  go  first  and  Heintzelman  next.  The  reason 
we  started  first  was,  because  our  division  was  encamped  ahead  of  the  otheir 
mostly. 

Question.  How  far  icom  where  you  started  did  Hunter's  and  Heintzelman's 
divisions  turn  off? 

Answer.  Heintzelman's  division  passed  through  mine  in  the  neighborhood  o£ 
Cub  Run. 

Question.  How  far  did  they  go  on  the  same  route  you  were  going  ? 

Answer.  About  a  half  or  three-quarters  of  a  mile  beyond  Cub  Run*  I  think. 
I  was  not  with  them,  but  that  is  my  impression. 

Question.  Do  you  know  from  wLom  the  order  proceeded  for  you  to  let  the 
other  divisions  pass  through  your  division  1,  *  ' 

Answer.  My  first  order  was  from  General  Tyler,  and  then  I  received  another 
order  from  General  McDowell  to  remain  where  I  was.  When  I  sent  word  for- 
ward to  know  if  I  should  go  forward.  General  McDowell  sent  orders  to  remain 
where  I  was. 

Question.  Gould  you  not  have  have  passed  on  to  the  point  where  the  other 
divisions  turned  off  without  bringing  you  in  immediate  contact  with  the  enemy  t 

Answer.  I  think  I  could ;  yes,  sir.  But  I  did  not  know  that  at  the  time,  and 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  known  to  others  or  not. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  To  what  did  you  attribute  the  disaster  of  that  day  ? 

Answer.  To  the  want  of  10,000  more  troops — that  is,  I  think  if  we  had  had 
.10,000  more  troops  than  we  had  to  go  into  action,  say  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  we  should  certainly  have  beaten  them.  I  followed  along  down  the 
stream,  and  Sherman's  battery  diverged  from  me,  so  that  it  left  a  wide  gap  be- 
tween us,  and  10,000  more  men  could  have  come  in  between  mc  and  Sherman, 
which  was  the  weak  point  in  our  line,  and  before  Johnston's  reserves  came  up 
it  would  have  been  won.  I  thought  the  day  was  won  about  two  o'clock ;  but 
about  half  past  three  o'clock  a  sudden  change  in  the  firing  took  place,  which, 
to  my  ear,  was  very  ominous.  I  sent  up  my  aide-de-camp  to  find  out  about  the 
matter,  but  he  did  not  come  back. 

Question.  What  time  was  it  that  you  ascertained  on  the  field  of  battle  that 
Patterson  had  not  detained  Johnston's  column,  but  that  it  would  probably  be 
down  there  1     Was  it  before  the  fight  commenced  T 

Answer.  There  were  rumors  about  the  camp,  to  which  I  attached  no  particu* 
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lar  importance.  I  sapposed  that  Patterson  was  engaged  up  the  river  there,  and 
would  hold  Johnston  in  check  or  follow  him  up  if  he  should  retreat.  That  was 
my  impression  at  the  time. 

Question.  Was  that  so  understood  at  the  time  the  battle  was  planned  1 

Answer.  We  had  a  council  of  war  the  night  before  the  battle,  but  it  was  a 
very  short  one.  It  was  not  a  council  of  war  exactly ;  it  was  a  mere  specifica- 
tion of  the  line  in  which  we  should  all  proceed  the  next  day.  The  plans  ap- 
p«ured  to  have  been  digested  and  matured  before  that  meeting  was  called. 
Whether  anything  was  said  about  Johnston  and  Patterson  at  that  meeting,  I  am 
not  sure.  I  think  not.  That  subject  was  discussed  about  the  camp ;  but  I 
know  my  own  impression  was  that  Patterson  was  opposed  to  Johnston,  and 
would  certainly  follow  him  up  if  he  should  attempt  to  come  and  molest  us.  I 
know  I  conversed  with  some  persons  about  it ;  but  I  do  not  think  a  word  was 
said  about  it  at  the  meeting  the  night  before  the  battle. 

Question.  Had  it  been  known  that  Patterson  had  not  dctiined  Johnston, 
would  it  not  Imve  been  imprudent  to  hazard  a  battle  there  any  how  ? 

'Answer,  K  it  had  been  known  that  the  30,000  to  40,000  men  that  Johnston 
was  said  to  have  had,  would  have  been  upon  us,  it  would  have  been  impolitic 
to  have  made  the  attack  on  Sunday. 

Question.  If  Johnston  had  not  come  down  to  the  aid  of  Beauregard^s  army, 
what,  in  your  opinion,  would  have  been  the  result  of  that  battle  ? 

Answer.  My  impression  is  that  we  should  have  won  it.  I  know  that  the 
moment  the  shput  went  up  from  the  other  side,  there  appeared  to  be  an  instan- 
taneous change  in  the  whole  sound  of  the  battle,  so  much  so  that  I  sent  my 
aid  at  the  top  of  his  speed  to  find  out  what  ^as  the  matter.  That,  as  far  as  I 
can  learn,  was  the  shout  that  went  up  from  the  enemy's  line  when  they  found 
out  for  certain  that  it  was  Johnston  and  not  Patterson  that  had  come. 

Question.  Even  after  the  disaster,  what  prevented  your  making  a  stand  at 
Gentreville,  and  sending  for  re-enforcements  and  renewing  the  fight  there  ? 

Answer.  I  was  not  the  commander-in-chief. 

Question.  I  know  that ;  I  only  ask  your  opinion  of  what  might  have  been 
done  there. 

Answer.  If  we  had  had  troops  that  were  thoroughly  disciplined  it  would 
have  been  the  greatest  military  mistake  in  the  world  to  have  retreated  further 
than  Gentreville.  But  as  our  troops  were  raw,  and  this  capital  appeared  to  be 
the  point  in  issue,  I  think  men  of  decided  military  ability  might  have  been  in 
doubt  as  to  the  policy  of  remaining  there.  There  was  a  striking  want  of  gen- 
eralship on  the  other  side  for  not  following  us.  If  they  had  followed  us  th^ 
might  have  eome  pell-mell  into  the  capital. 

Question.  Was  it  not  as  likely  that  you  could  defend  the  capital  on  Gentre- 
ville Heights  as  well  as  after  the  rout  here  ? 

Answer.  I  will  simply  tell  you  what  I  did  myself.  I  came  back  to  my  old 
camp  at  Fall's  Ghurch,  and  remained  there  uittil  five  o'clock  on  the  afternoon 
of  Tuesday,  with  my  whole  command.  Then  I  marched  them  in  good  order, 
and  passed  three  or  four  miles  before  I  saw  any  of  our  own  people.  My  im- 
pression then  was  that  I  could  rally  them  there  better  than  here.  I  acted  upon 
that  impulse  myself.  I  did  not  bring  my  troops  into  town,  which  was  the  worst 
place  in  the  world  to  restore  order,  but  kept  them  in  my  camp  at  Fall's  Ghurch. 

Question.  Was  there  not  a  strong  brigade  on  Gentreville  Heights  that  had 
not  been  in  the  engagement  at  all  on  that  day  ? 

Answer.  There  was  a  division  there — ^three  brigades. 

Question.  Gould  not  a  stand  have  been  made  there ;  and  if  it  had  been  made, 
would  our  troops  have  been  so  demoralized  as  they  were  by  runnirig  further  t 

Answer.  It  was  a  complicated  question,  and  requufed,  in  my  opinion,  a  first- 
rate  head  to  decide ;  and  if  you  have  not  a  first-rate  head  of  course  you  must 
guess  a  little.    In  my  opinion  it  is  a  question  that  involves  many  considera- 
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tions;  first,  tbe  want  of  absolute  command  of  the  troops.  The  troops  then 
were  not  in  a  sufficient  state  of  discipline  to  enable  any  man  living  to  have  hmk 
an  absolute  command  of  them.  The  next  point  was  to  balance  all  the  proba- 
bilities in  regard  to  this  capital ;  that  is,  was  it  more  probable  that  the  capital 
would  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  by  retreating  tnan  by  remaining  there  ? 
I  confess  it  was  a  question  so  complicated  that  I  cannot  answer  it  very  definitely. 

Question.  If  you  had  had  knowledge  on  the  ground,  before  the  battle,  of  the 
condition  of  things  with  Patterson  and  Johnston,  it  seems  to  me  that  battle 
should  not  have  be^n  fought  that  day  at  all. 

Answer.  I  should  not  have  done  it  myself,  certainly,  if  I  had  had  that  knowl- 
edge. 

By  Mr.  Gooch : 

Question.  I  suppose  there  was  no  such  absolute  knowledge  as  thatt 
Answer.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  there  was. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  Ought  not  military  men  to  have  been  informed  of  that  important 
and  decisive  fact  before  we  made  a  movement] 

Answer.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  axioms  of  the  art  of  war  to  know  what 
the  columns  are  going  to  do,  and  where  they  are. 

Question.  Could  not  the  railroad  have  been  broken  so  as  to  prevent  Johnston 
from  coming  down? 

Answer.  I  suppose  that  Hunter's  column  intended  to  push  forward  and  dis- 
able that  railroad,  but  he  found  work  enough  to  do  before  he  could  und^iake 
that.  And  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  after  marching  some  fifteen  miles,  and  being 
called  upon  to  fight,  they  could  not  very  easily  have  torn  up  a  bridge. 


Washington,  January  11,  1863. 

Greneral  FiTZ-JoHN  Pobtbr  recalled  and  examined* 
By  Mr.  Gooch : 

Question.  Were  you  on  General  Patterson's  staff? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;^  I  was  his  assistant  adjutant  general,  and  with  him  from 
almost  the  commencement  of  his  expedition.  At  all  events,  I  was  with  him 
from  about  the  Ist  of  May. 

Question.  Then  you  were  with  him  when  he  moved  from  Maitinsbni^? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Will  you  state  concisely  the  movement  from  Martinsburgf 

Answer.  I  do  not  recollect  the  dates. 

Question.  We  understand  that  he  moved  from  Martinsburg  on  the  15th  of 
July. 

Answer.  We  moved  from  Martinsburg  direct  upon  Bunker  Hill. 

Question.  What  distance? 

Answer.  I  think  it  was  about  twelve  miles.  We  there  remained  one  day. 
There  was  a  heavy  force  towards  Winchester,  and  the  following  morning  we 
moved  from  Bunker  Hill  to  Charlestown. 

Question.  Johnston  was  at  that  time  intrenched  at  Winchester? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  When  you  were  at  Bunker  Hill  how  far  were  you  fix)m  Winchester! 

Answer.  I  think  about  twelve  miles. 

Question.  How  far  is  it  from  Charlestown? 

Answer.  About  the  same  distance. 
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Question.  Yon  sent  forward  a  heavy  force  towards  'Winchester  on  Toesdaj, 
the  16th] 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Did  thej  meet  any  enemy  7 

Answer.  The  cavalry  of  the  enemy  came  in  contact  with  them,  some  500  or 
600  of  them;  that  is  the  report  we  received ;  I  do  not  know  it  myself.  Thev 
met  that  force,  and  I  think  a  few  cannon  shot  and  a  few  infantry  shot  passed. 

Question.  Did  they  find  any  obstruction? 

Answer.  The  road,  as  I  understood,  had  trees  felled  across ;  had  a  fence  put 
across  it;  was  barricaded. 

Question.  Did  they  go  near  enough  to  ascertain  whether  Johnston  was  in- 
trenched at  Winchester? 

Answer.  They  did  not. 

Question.  Did  you  know  at  that  time  whether  he  was  or  not  intrenched  at 
Winchester? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  we  knew  it  six  weeks  before. 

Question.  And  these  barricades  were  thrown  up  to  prevent  your  progress  to- 
wards Winchester  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  I  always  presumed  these  barricades  were  put  there  with 
the  design,  if  he  retired,  (as  I  supposed  he  was  prepared  to  do,)  that  we  should 
not  be  able  to  pursue  him. 

Question.  To  prevent  your  pursuit  if  he  retired  towards  Manassas  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  to  give  us  all  the  obstructions  he  could  while  he  wajs  at  his 
ease. 

Question.  While  at  Bunker  Hill  you  were  threatening  Johnston?  ^ 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  and  I  always  considered  that  to  be  the  design  unless  our 
force  was  superior  to  Johnston. 

Question.  You  considered  that  during  that  campaign  you  were  to  take  care  of 
Johnston's  force,  and  particularly  at  this  period  of  the  campaign  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  but;  it  was  to  try  and  hold  him  at  Winchester. 

Question.  It  was  deemed  of  the  first  importance  that  Johnston  should  be 
held  in  the  valley  of  Winchester  at  that  time,  in  order  that  he  might  not  be 
present  and  participate  with  Beauregard  at  Manassas  when  General  McDowell 
made  his  attack  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  and  there  was  also  a  fear  which  was  expressed  by  General 
Scott  in  one  of  his  despatches  in  a  direction  to  be  careful  not  to  drive  Johnston 
on  Manassas. 

Question.  But  to  threaten  him.  p 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  You  being  on  the  staff  of  course  saw  the  despatches  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief to  General  Patterson? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  they  were  all  filed  away  under  my  direction. 

Question.  Did  you  not  understand,  from  the  generd  character  of  these  des- 
patches, that  General  Scott  especially  desired  that  Johnston  should  be  held  by 
Patterson's  force? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  That  was  the  great  point  that  Greneral  Scott  required  there. 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  that  wtfs  the  desire.  And  he  also  expressed  the  desire 
that  if  Johnston  retired  from  Winchester  in  force  not  to  pursue  him,  but  take 
into  consideration  the  route  via  Leesburg,  through  Keyes's  Ferry,  or  better  stiQ, 
cross  the  Potomac  twice  and  go,  via  Leesburg,  down  this  way. 

Question.  That  is,  in  case  Johnston  went  down  by  way  of  Strosburg,  it  was 
deemed  hazardous  to  follow  him  in  that  direction. 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  And  in  order  that  you  might  be  up  with  him,  yon  were  to  take  the 
other  road  right  down  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
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Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  So  that,  in  case  Johnston  should  get  down  and  form  a  jnnetkni 
with  Beauregard,  you  should  be  on  hand  to  join  McDowell  ? 

Answer.  That  was  the  design. 

Question.  When  you  made  the  march  jfrom  Bunker  Hill  towards  Cbarleg- 
town,  you  were  then  retreating  from  Johnston,  going  further  firom  him  ? 

Answer.  That  was  regarded  at  that  time  as  a  necessity. 

Questibn.  The  fact  was,  you  were  going  from  Johnston  1 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  we  were  retiring,  or  rather  it  was  going  further  from  Win- 
chester. 

Question.  Of  course  you  were  threatening  Johnston  less  at  Charlestown  dian 
you  were  at  Bunker  HUl  1 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  But  the  design  in  going  to  Charlestown  was  to  get  near 
our  depot  where  provisions  could  be  provided.  Ffoin  that  point  the  design  was, 
and  the  directions  were  given,  to  move  again  upon  Winchester. 

Question.  When  did  you  fir^t  learn  of  the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  of  the  engage- 
ment of  McDowell  with  the  rebels  there? 

Answer.  The  first  information  was  a  telegraph  from  General  Scott  stating 
that  the  first  move  of  McDowell* had  caus^  the  enemy  to  abandon  Fairfax 
Court-House.  But  there  was  no  intimation  after  that,  I  think,  until  the  Thur&> 
day  night  afterwards. 

Question.  Thursday,  the  18th  of  July. 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  You  got  the  news  then  that  he  had  moved  and  driven  the  enemy 
froi^i  Fairfax  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Then  you  say  you  do  not  know  when  you  first  got  the  news  of  the 
battle  at  Bull  Run. 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  1 4o  not  recollect  ? 

Question.  You  were  about  to  explain  why  the  movement  was  made  from 
Bunker  Hill  to  Charlestown. 

Answer.  It  was  in  part  the  carrying  out  a  plan  which  had  been  submitted  to 
General  Scott  to  take  Charlestown  and  make  Harper's  Ferry  a  depot.  The 
communication,  via  Williamsport,  up  to  Martinsburg  was  a  long  one,  and  con- 
tinually threatened.  From  Charlestown  down  to  Harper's  Ferry  was  a  short 
distance,  and  there  was  a  railroad  there  available  for  use ;  and  another  thing,  it 
was  much  easier  to  go  down  in  this  direction  by  immediately  crossing  to  Lees- 
burg  and  striking  from  there,  if  necessary,  over  to  Manassajs.  The  proposition 
had  been  submitted  several  days  before  this  movement  was  made,  but  there  was 
no  replv  made  to  it  by  G^nercd  Scott  until,  I  think,  three  or  four  days  after  its 
probable  receipt  by  him.  It  was  then  too  late  for  us  to  make  the  move  which 
nad  been  indicated,  and  go  to  Charlestown  and  there  establish  a  depot  and 
threaten  Johnston  on  the  Tuesday  when  it  was  designed  to  make  the  threat 
We  had  a  great  many  supplies,  and  transportation  was  not  very  abundant,  and 
the  movement  of  the  supplies  from  Martinsburg  to  Charlestown  had  to  be  covered 
by  an  advance  upon  Bunker  Hill ;  and  in  order  to  carry  out  General  Scott's 
wish  to  threaten  Johnston  strongly  on  Tuesday,  as  that  was  the  day  he  said  he 
was  goin?  to  make  the  attack  on  Manassas,  the  movement  to  Bunker  Hill  was 
made,  and  we  there  remained  threatening  him.  We  could  not  carry  at  any  time 
more  than  three  days'  provisions.  In  the  mean  time  the  provisions  were  being 
changed,  and  all  the  supply  train  that  could  possibly  be  gathered  from  Hagers- 
town  and  Williamsport  was  brought  up  there,  and  the  movement  to  Bunker  Hill 
covered  the  movement  of  the  train  to  Charlestown. 

Question.  The  question  submitted  to  General  Scott  whether  our  forces  should 
be  at  Charlestown  or  Martinsburg  for  threatening  Johnston  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 
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Questioii.  And  as  between  G^lestown  and  Martinsbarg  General  Scott  ap- 
proved of  Gharlestown? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  That  brought  you  into  a  better  position  with  reference  to  Johnston 
at  Winchester  than  you  were  in  at  Martinsburg  1 

Answer.  Just  about  the  same  relative  position,  but  better  for  us  if  we  had 
required  a  forward  movement. 

Question.  You  were  not  threatening  Johnston  at  Gharlestown  so  much  as  at 
Bunker  £till? 

Answer.  While  we  were  at  Bunker  Hill  all  the  train  we  could  get  tx)gether  at 
Martinsburg  was  carrying  all  our  supplies  over  to  Gharlestown,  and  it  was 
covered  by  the  movement  of  the  army  over  to  Gharlestown  by  Bunker  Hill.  If 
we  Lad  been  compelled  to  come  down  to  the  assistance  of  McDowell,  we  would 
have  been  compelled  to  abandon  everything  at  Martinsburg  if  we  had  remained 
there,  or  even  at  Bunker  HilL 

Question.  That  was  not  true  at  Gharlestown  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  everything  there  could  have  been  pushed  at  once  to  Har- 
per's Ferry  and  secured. 

Question.  Johnston  was  at  Winchester  when  you  were  at  Bunker  Hill  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  before  and  afterwards. 

Question.  And  he  remained  there  until  the  next  day,  when  you  moved  to 
Chiurlestown? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  And  on  Thursday,  the  day  following,  he  moved  to  Manassas  ? 

Answer.  He  broke  up,  I  think,  at  2  o'clock  on  Thursday. 

Question.  Do  you  know  how  long  it  took  him  to  make  the  passage  from  Win- 
chester to  Manassas  ? 

Answer.  I  think  he  got  to  Manassas  on  the  day  of  the  battle,  Sunday. 

Question.  So  that  if  you  had  detained  him  one  day  longer  at  Winchester,  he 
would  have  been  too  late  for  the  battle? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  but  I  do  not  believe  he  could  have  been  detained ;  that 
was  my  own  impression.  » 

Question.  Was  it  your  impression  at  the  time  you  were  at  Bunker  HiU  that 
Johnston  would  move  down  to  Manassas  } 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  when  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  go  to  Manassas. 

Question.  You  believed,  then,  that  he  would  go  ?  . 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  That  that  was  his  intention  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  and  that  it  was  an  utter  impossibility  for  us  to  hold  him; 

Question.  You  came  to  that  conclusion  when  you  were  at  Bunker  Hill  1 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  and  not  only  then,  but  long  before.  We  came  to  that  con* 
elusion  when  we  were  at  Hagerstown. 

Question.  Did  General  Patterson  come  to  that  conclusion  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know. 

Question.  Was  that  question  discussed  in  your  councils  at  all  ? 

Answer.  In  speaking  of  it — General  Patterson,  Gaptain  Newton — ^we  all  were 
under  the  impression  that  if  we  went  to  Winchester  the  enemy,  as  we  advanced, 
would  quietly  retire ;  that  as  we  went  along,  they  would  also  go  along  a  little 
further  back,  and  gradually  draw  us  forward  until  the  titoe^came  when  they 
would  suddenly  strike  us,  and  make  a  dash  at  Manassas. 

Question.  The  prevailing  opinion  among  General  Patterson's  staff  was,  that 
the  enemy  would,  at  an  opportune  moment,  dash  forward  so  as  to  be  at  Manassas  } 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  my  impression  of  the  existing  opinion. 

.  Question.  Do  you  know  whether  any  such  impression  as  that  was  ever  com- 
municated  to  the  general-in-chief  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not. 
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Question.  You  do  not  know  whether  any  ench  communication  was  ever  made 
to  tibe  general-in-chief  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  I  have  no  recollection  of  anything  of  the  kind. 

Question.  You  say  General  Scott  had  indicated  Tuesday  as  the  day  he  would 
fight? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Therefore  you  deemed  it  of  prime  importance  to  hold  Johnston 
over  Tuesday  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  of  great  importance  to  hold  him  over  Tuesday.  Even  if 
the  fight  was  delayed,  or  not  decided  for  one  or  two  days,  Johnston  could  not 
reach  there. 

Question.  Did  you  not  also  deem  it  of  prime  importance  that  you  should,  if 
possihle,  detain  Johnston  until  you  knew  the  result  of  the  attack  hy  G^ieial 
McDowell  upon  Manassas  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  and  when  we  got  to  Charlestown  preparations  were  made 
at  once  to  advance  upon  Winchester  and  continue  the  same  movement 

Question.  Was  there  any  demonstration  ever  made  from  Charlestown  towards 
Winchester  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  Quite  a  heavy  reconnoissance  was  sent  from  there  under 
Colonel,  now  General,  Thomas. 

Question.  The  enemy  must  have  inferred  from  your  movement  from  Bunker 
Hill  to  Charlestown — ^must  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  you  did  not  intend 
to  commence  an  attack  upon  them  ? 

Answer.  They  may  have  come  to' that  conclusion.  I  presume  their  thought 
was  that  we  were  then  making  a  move  to  get  down  to  Leeshurg,  and  so  on  down. 

Question.  They  prohahly  inferred  that  you  intended  to  go  down  hy  way  of 
Leeshurg  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  And  therefore  they  must  hasten  their  forces  forward  and  go  down, 
so  as  to  he  equal  with  you  7 

Answer.  Prohahly  so. 

Question.  That  would  have  heen  natural  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Qu^tion.  If  they  had  drawn  that  inference  they  would  have  done  what  they 
did  do? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  and  to  prevent  their  drawing  that  conclusion  this  force  was 
sent  out  the  following  morning. 

Question.  You  felt  it  was  necessary  to  do  something  to  do  away  with  that 
impression  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  and  a  force  was  thrown  out  for  that  purpose.  I  will  say- 
here  that  when  we  were  at  Bunker  Hill  there  was  a  commencement — ^in  fi&ct,  it 
commenced  at  Martinshurg— of  demoralization  among  the  troops,  which  tended 
to  prevent  an  attack.  Some  of  them  positively  reused.  There  was  a  petition 
from  one  of  the  regiments,  signed  hy  a  number  of  the  captains,  which  I  think 
is,  or  ought  to  be,  in  General  Patterson's  possession.  He  always  kept  it.  It 
never  went  on  the  files  of  the  records  of  the  office. 

Question.  Have  you  any  doubt  that  your  men  would  have  gone  forward  frx>m 
Bunker  Hill  if  you  had  desired  them  to  do  so  ? 

Answer.  I  think  thev  would  have  gone,  but  with  very  great  reluctance— witli 
no  confidence.  I  think  the  great  confidence  of  that  command  was  destroyed 
immediately  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  regular  troops  from  the  command,  when 
it  first  crossed  the  Potomac. 

Question.  Did  you  communicate  to  Greneral  Scott,  immediately  upon  yonr 
withdrawal  to  Charlestown,  the  hct  that  you  were  not  in  position  then  to  hold 
Johnston  ? 

Answer.  I  have  no  recollection  of  it. 
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Qiieetion   Why  did  you  not  follow  dowu  by  way  of  Leesburg,  via  Keyes's 
ITerry,  as  indicated  by  General  Scott  in  his  despatch  to  which  you  have  referred  1 
Answer.  My  impression  about  that  is  that  General  Patterson  was  ordered  to 
remain  there. 

Question.  And  that  was  the  reason  he  did  not  more  immediately  down  ? 
Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Otherwise  he  would  have  moved  immediately  forward  ? 
Answer.  That  I  do  not  know. 
Question.  You  would  suppose  so  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know.    I  cannot  say  with  reference  to  General  Patterson's 
opinion  at  all. 

Question.  I  do  not  ask  you  what  General  Patterson's  opinion  was. 
Answer.  I  think  the  reason  we  did  not  move  forward  was  the  effort  being 
made  to  retain  Johnston  at  Winchester.  That  is  my  own  impression ;  that  was 
my  own  view  at  the  time  we  were  there ;  and,  in  order  to  retain  Johnston, 
orders  were  given  for  the  men  to  carry  two  days'  provisions,  and  those  provi- 
sions were  being  prepared  for  the  purpose.  Thfb  circular  was  sent  around,  and 
immediately  after  a  num1;)er  of  officers  came  in.  Some  of  them  spoke  to  me,  and 
begged,  if  I  had  any  influence  at- all,  I  would  prevent  that  movement.  One 
came  in  and  said  his  men  were  very  much  demoralized,  and  said  they  would 
not  go. 

Question.  On  what  day  was  this? 
Answer.  I  think  that  was  Thursday. 

Question.  Do  you  remember  what  officer  tiiat  was  who  said  his  men  would 
not  go  1 

Answer.  I  think  it  was  Colonel  Johnson,  Colonel  Meredith,  or  Colonel  Minier ; 
one  of  those  three  I  think  it  was. 

Question.  When  you  were  at  Bunker  Hill  an  order  was  given,  was  it  not,  to 
move  forward  on  Wednesday  towards  Winchester  ? 
Answer.  Not  that  I  am  certain  of;  I  think  not. 

Question.  Was  not  General  Sanford's  division  ordered  to  move  forward  on 
WcNinesday  ? 

Answer.  Not  towards  Winchester  that  I  know  of. 

Question.  Do  you  know  what  time  on  Tuesday  the  order  was  issued  to  move 
on  Charlestown  on  the  next  day,  Wednesday  1 

Answer.  I  do  not  think  it  got  out  until  one  o'clock  that  night 
Question.  Then  you  were  in  doubt  during  the  day  of  Tuesday  about  the 
movement  on  Charlestown  1 

Answer.  There  was  a  design  of  remaining  at  Bunker  Hill  that  day,  but  pro- 
visions would  not  permit  them  to  remain  there  over  Wednesday.  We  were 
obliged  to  meet  the  provisions  at  Charlestown,  which  were  then  in  the  train 
moving  from  Martinsburg.  The  regiments  were  ordered  to  leave  Martinsburg 
with  three  days'  provisions ;  but  many  of  them  did  not  take  one  day's  provi- 
sions ;  some  of  them  were  very  improvident.  There  were  two  regiments,  and 
one  was  Colonel  Johnson's,  that  had  no  provisions  at  all. 

Question.  Could  you  not  have  brought  your  provisions  from  Charlestown  to 
Bunker  Hill  as  well  as  have  gone  from  Buxiker  Hill  to  the  provisions  at  Charles- 
town? 

Answer.  We  could  have  got  them  up,  but  not  in  time  to  move  forward  and 
make  an  attack. 

Question.  They  could  have  reached  you  at  Bunker  Hill  ? 
Answer.  Yes,  sir.  I  would  like  to  say  this  much :  that  at  the  time  this  order 
was  given  for  the  movement  from  Charlestown  the  officers  came  in  and  requested 
that  it  should  be  delayed,  and  that  an  appeal  should  be  made  to  the  men.  It 
waa  suspended  until  General  Patterson  went  out  and  made  his  appeal.  The  in- 
tention then  was  to  move  upon  Winchester. 
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Question.  That  was  on  Thursday  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  the  daj  after  we  got  to  Gharlestown.  He  went  out  and 
made  this  appeal,  and  a  very  earnest  one ;  and  from  some  of  the  regiments  that 
he  asked  at  first  the  cry  immediately  was  for  shoes  and  pants. 

Question.  Was  the  appeal  that  they  should  go  on  and  attack  Winchester  ? 

Answer.  I  was  not  present  at  this  appeal,  but  I  was  informed  that  they  irere 
told  that  this -movement  was  to  be  made,  or  that  they  were  wanted  for  a  few 
days  longer.     Some  of  them  said  they  would  not  march — ^they  were  unpieparsL 

By  Mr.  Covode : 
Question.  Did  not  some  of  the  regiments  say  they  would  remain  if  they  weiv 
led  to  battle  ? 

Answer.  Not  a  word  said  upon  that. 

By  Mr.  Gooch : 

Question.  Your  men  had  got  very  tired  of  marching  ? 

Answer.  I  think  that  was  the  case ;  I  think  they  had  not  much  confidence  in 
each  other.  There  were  a  great  many  of  the  men  without  shoes.  There  was 
one  regiment  which  afterwards  came  forward,  expressing  its  willingnesB  to  re- 
main— Colonel  Wallace's  regiment  from  Indiana ;  and  when  General  Patterson 
thanked  thpm  for  it  a  number  of  the  Pennsylvania  regiments  did  the  same 
thing — offered  to  remain ;  others  refused.  Colonel  Wallace  turned  to  me  and 
said :  "  Those  boys  have  come  up  to  offer  their  services  to  remain  or  move  for- 
ward ;  but  if  they  were  called  upon  Jo  march,  there  would  not  be  three  hundred 
of  them  that  could  march  for  want  of  shoes."  I  think  General  Patterson's 
ereat  desire  was  to  hold  Johnston  at  Winchester.  I  think  he  felt  he  could  not 
^do  so ;  I  am  certain  of  it.  I  think  the  main  portion  of  that  command  felt  that 
if  they  made  an  attack  upon  Winchester  there  would  be  nothing  left  of  them. 

Question.  You  think  it  was  the  general  feeling  in  General  Patterson's  staff 
that  it  was  absolutely  beyond  your  power  to  hold  Johnston  1 

Answer.  I  think  so. 

Question.  And  you  think  that  General  Patterson  shared  that  feeling  with 
his  staff  officers? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  At  what  time  was  that  feeling? 

Answer.  I  do  not  think  it  was  in  the  mind  of  any  of  General  Patterson's 
staff,  or  any  of  the  brigade  commanders,  that  Johnston  would  stay  in  Winchester 
to  meet  an  attack  unless  he  was  very  powerful ;  and  if  he  was  wanted  down 
in  this  direction,  he  could  move  whenever  he  pleased,  and  we  could  not  touch 
him.    I  think  that  was  the  prevailing  opinion. 

Question.  Can  you  tell  why  General  Patterson  did  not  communicate  to  Gen- 
eral Scott  the  fact  that  he  coidd  not  hold  Johnston,  as  soon  as  he  was  satisfied 
of  that  fact? 

^nswer.  I  cannot  tell  you  why  he  did  not.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  Gren- 
eral  Scott  wa6  of  that  opinion  himself.  I  think  he  says  so  in  his  despatch, 
where  he  says  if  Johnston  retires  in  force  do  not  follow  him. 

By  Mr.  Gooch : 
Question.  That  is,  if  he  retire  by  Strasburg  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  think  he  said  if  he  retire  by  Strasburg — ^but  if  he  retire  in 
force.    I  never  expected  that  he  would  retire  by  Strasburg. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  It  was  the  design,  in  that  case,  for  Patterson  to  follow  down  to 
Manassas. 
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Answer.  He  said,  take  into  consideration  the  going  hj  way  of  Leesburg. 

Question.  Greneral  Scott  did  at  one  time  think  that  Patterson  could  detain 
Johnston  in  the  vallej  of  Winchester,  did  he  not  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  in  his  despatches  to  that  effect.  I 
think  that  General  Scott,  by  sending  more  troops  there,  showed  that  he  thought 
we  had  not  enough. 

Question.  Your  idea  is  that  General  Scott  did  not  suppose  that  General  Pat- 
terson would  detain  Johnston  in  the  valley  there  1 

Answer.  I  do  not  think  he  thought  so. 

Question.  Of  course,  then,  in  your  estimation,  any  such  expectation  could  not 
have  entered  into  his  calculations  in  regard  to  the  attack  upon  Manassas  ? 

Answer.  I  think  not.  General  Scott  may  have  had  the  hope  that  we  would 
detain  Johnston. 

Question.  Why  did  General  Patterson  advance  towards  Winchester  at  all  if 
he  did  not  think  he  could  detain  Johnston  ? 

Answer.  The  object  in  advancing  towards  Winchester  was  partly  to  cover 
tlie  movement  of  his  supplies  from  Martinsburg  to  Charlestown,  and  partly  also 
to  carry  out  what  Genertd  Scott  directed  him  to  do  on  Tuesday,  to  make  a  de- 
monstration with  the  hope  of  holding  Johnston  at  Winchester.  I  believe  Gen- 
eral Patterson,  if  he  had  thought  there  was  any  chance  at  all  of  whipping 
Johnston  at  Winchester,  would  have  gone  there.  I  heard  him  often  express  the 
wish,  and  say,  **  we  will  move  at  such  or  such  a  time."  And  in  some  cases  he 
gave  orders  to  that  effect.  But  I  think  General  Patterson  began  to  feel  that  his 
troops  would  not  carry  him  out  if  he  went  to  Winchester. 

Question.  He  had  no  confidence  in  hid  troops  1 

Answer  I  think  not.  Many  of  the  officers  had  not,  and  came  forward  and 
go  expressed  themselves.  I  think  he  was  influence  by  that.  I  do  not  say  he 
did  not  have  confidence  in  his  troops,  but  I  think  he  was  infiuenced  in  his  move- 
ments by  the  opinions  that  the  officers  expressed. 

By  Mr.  Covode: 

Question.  Did  you  ever  know  of  Colonel  Johnson  refusing  to  go  with  Gen- 
eral Patterson  previous  to  the  time  that  you  came  back  to  Charlestown;  that  is, 
was  it  before  or  after  the  time  that  you  went  from  Banker  Hill  to  Charlestown 
that  Colonel  Johnson  signified  his  nnwiljingness  to  remain  1 

Answer.  I  do  not  think  that  Colonel  Johnson  himself  signified  that,  but  a 
large  portion  of  his  regiment. 

Question.  Was  it  before  or  after  you  went  to  Charlestown  ? 

Answer.  It  wfa  while  we  were  at  Charlestown.  I  never  heard  it  before.  And 
I  never  heard  Colonel  Johnson  refuse  to  remain ;  on  the  contrary,  he  wanted  to 
remain  there. 

Question.  Do  yon  know  of  any  other  regiments  that  refused  to  remain  in  the 
eervice  previous  to  the  time  you  turned  back  to  Charlestown  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  one  regiment  presented  its  petition  at  Martinsburg.     And 
that  written  petition,  I  think,  is  in  General  Patterson's  possession  now. 
•    Question.  Do  you  recollect  what  regiment  that' was  1 

Answer.  I  think  it  was  the  6th  Pennsylvania  regiment.  I  think  it  was  a 
written  statement  that  their  regiment  would  not  remain,  but  demanded  to  be 
sent  home  by  the  time  their  service  expired.  There  was  another  thing  occurred 
while  wo  were  at  Martinsburg.  Information  came  to  the  inefl — ^how  it  got  there 
no  one  ever  knew — ^that  an  order  had  been  published  by  the  Secretary  of  War 
directing  all  volunteers  then  in  service  to  be  returned  to  their  homes  in  time^  to 
be  mustered  out  at  the  expiration  of  their  term  of  service.  That  mformation 
was  brought  up  Aere  at  Martinsburg.  I  supposed  at  the  time  that  it  was 
brought  up  there  by  some  person  probably  frienoly  to  the  enemy. 
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Washington,  Janugry  11,  1862. 
General  John  0.  Barnard  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  chairman: 

Question.  Were  you  at  the  battle  of  Bull  Run  ? 

Answer   Yes,  sir. 

Question.  In  what  capacity  ? 

Answer.  I  was  the  chief  of  the  engineer  corps  of  General  McDowell's 
army. 

Question.  Without  going  minutely  into  the  matter,  will  you  state  conciselj 
to  what  you  attribute  the  disaster  to  our  army  in  that  battle  ? 

Answer.  One  of  the  influential  causes  was,  I  think,  the  loss  of  time  ib 
getting  under  way  the  morning  of  the  fight.  The  fact  that  the  repuli^ 
turned  into  a  disastrous  defeat  1  attribute  to  the  fact  that  our  troops  were 
all  raw..  General  McDowell  had  not  even  time  to  see  all  his  troops.  They 
were  brigaded  only  for  the  march,  and  put  under  officers  whom  the  troops 
had  not  time  to  know,  and  who  had  no  time  to  know  the  troops;  and  they 
had  not  been  under  military  training  long  enough  to  be  thoroughly  edacated 
as  to  what  they  had  to  do.  With  every  disposition  to  fight  well,  they  had 
not  acquired  the  knowledge  and  experience  they  should  have  had,  and  when 
they  were  driven  back  on  the  narrow  roads,  in  small  bodies,  they  became  80 
mixed  up  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  recognize  them. 

Question.  Tou  attribute  the  first  bad  phase  of  that  battle  to  the  fact  that 
our  troops  did  not  get  on  the  ground  in  time  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  an  hour's  difference  would  have  gained  the 
battle.     We  had  almost  gained  it  as  it  was. 

Question.  What  caused  that  delay  ? 

Answer  There  were  two  cause  distinct  from  each  other.  One  was  that 
in  the  plan  of  attack  General  Tyler's  division  was  to  move  first  on  the 
Warrenton  turnpike  to  Stone  Bridge,  while  the  really  attacking  column 
which  was  to  turn  the  enemy's  left  fiank,  and  which  consisted  of  Hunters 
and  Heintzel man's  divisions,  had  to  follow  Tyler  until  the^'  reached  the  road 
where  they  were  to  turn  off  to  make  this  detour.  The  road  into  which  they 
were  to  turn  was  not  a  beaten,  travelled  road,  but  a  mere  country  path. 
And  Tyler's  division  was  not  out  of  the  way  so  that  they  could  get  up  to 
that  turn-off  for  an  hour  and  a  half  later  than  was  expected.  So  that,  in* 
stead  of  getting  at  that  point  at  four  o'clock,  the  head  of  Hunter's  columa 
was  not  able  to  get  there  until,  say  about  half-past  five.  That  was  the  first 
cause. 

Question.  What  delayed  Tyler's  division;  did  you  ever  know  f 

Aiiswer.  When  General  McDowell  and  his  staff  rode  along  after  waiting 
for  the  columns  to  get  in  motion — this  was  at  four  or  half  past  four  o'clock — 
we  found  the  columns  standing  in  the  road  waiting  for  one  of  Tyler's  brigades 
to  get  out  of  camp  and  under  motion.  Perhaps  there  was  some  fault  in 
planning  it,  in  overlooking  the  fact  that  Tyler's  division  was  so  large,  in- 
cluding three  brigades,  and  the  want  of  experience  that  we  all  had  in  moving 
large  bodies  of  men.  But  whether  it  was  General  Tyler's  fault  in  not  ^tr 
ing  his  troops  under  way  in  time,  I  am  not  competent  enough  to  decide.  I 
think  that  after  we  had  waited  for  some  time  General  McDowell  had  to  aUf 
the  last  brigade  of  Tyler's  division  until  Hunter's  division  filed  past^ 

I  said  there  were  two  causes  Jor  that  delay.  The  second  was  the  much 
longer  time  it  took  for  the  column  of  Hunter's  to  get  around  to  Sudley*s 
Ford  than  we  calculated  for.  In  going  over  the  ground  as  far  as  we  could 
the  day  before,  we  fell  upon  the  enemy's  patrol,  and,  not  liking  to  attract 
their  attention  that  way,  we  did  not  explore  the  ground  up  to  the  ford.    We 
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fotmcl  tbat  the  eroand  was  perfectly  free;  that  there  was  nothing  to  obstrnct 
cavalry  or  artillery;  and  the  g^uide  took  them  by  a  detoar,  saying  that  we 
^woald  be  exposed  to  the  enemy's  batteries  if  we .  took  tiie  shorter  road. 
So  that  we  were  three  or  four  hours  making  that  march  through  the  woods. 
We  did  not  get  to  the  ford  until  half  past  nine  or  ten  o'clock,  and  we  ought 
to  have  been  there  at  six  o'clock.  We  succeeded,  in  our  operations.  We 
deceived  the  enem}*  as  to  the  point  we  were  going  to  attack.  We  turned 
his  left  flank.  He  actually  did  not  know  the  point  of  attack  until  twelve 
o'clock,  when  he  commenced  accumulating  his  forces  at  that  point  If  we  ' 
had  been  earlier,  we  should  have  got  on  the  Warrenton  turnpike,  in  the  rear 
of  Stone  Bridge,  before  he  could  have  got  there  We  should  have  concen- 
trated three  divisions  there. 

Question.  There  was  a  strong  brigade  on  Centreville  Heights  after  the 
retreat  began  T 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  What  would  have  been  the  effect  of  ordering  up  that  force  to 
support  the  retreating  columns  7 

Answer.  When  I  saw  that  there  was  danger  of  losing  the  battle — when  I 
saw  the  first  charge,  the  first  repulse  of  the  Zouave  regiment,  the  first  cap- 
ture  of  Ricketts's  battery — ^I  began  to  fear  that  we  would  be  beaten.  I  had 
felt  confident  of  a  victory  up  to  that  time,  but  then  I  began  to  see  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  repulse'.  We  supposed  that  the  Stone  Bridge  was  unguarded, 
and  if  we  were  beaten,  and  the  enemy  should  cross  there,  we  would  be  cut 
off.  I  had  got  separated  from  General  McDowell,  and  I  hunted  up  the  adju- 
tant, who  was  behind  attending  to  some  duty,  and  requested  him  to  order 
np  the  brigade  at  Centreville  to  the  Stone  Bridge,  in  order  to  support  us  . 
there,  as  we  supposed  the  division  'of  Tyler  had  entirely  got  across  the 
bridge.  General  McDowell  left  that  brigade  at  Centreville  as  a  reserve  at  a 
central  point,  as  he  was  afraid  that  while  we  were  operating  on  the  enemy's 
left,  making  this  long  detour  to  do  so,  the  enemy  would  pass  Blackburn's 
Ford  and  manceuvre  up  by  Centreville  on  our  left  flank.  I  had  rather  over- 
looked that  until  I  saw  it  in  General  McDowell's  report  And  General  Beau- 
regard says  that  if  we  had  not  anticipated  him,  he  would  haVe  attacked  us. 
He  actually  did  send  an  order  to  General  Ewell  to  move  up  and  attack  our 
communication  that  way;  and  the  reason  it  was  not  done  was  because  the 
order  miscarried  in  some  way,  so  that  that  part  of  his  plan  failed.  If  they 
had  attacked  and  carried  that  position  at  the  same  time  that  we  were  re- 
pulsed on  our  left,  we  would  have  been  worse  off  than  we  were. 

Question.  But  would  not  have  been  defeated,  would  you,  if  that  strong 
division  at  Centreville  had  been  at  the  fight?  They  would  have  gone  right 
through  them,  would  they  not  7 

Answer.  If  our  line  had  held  out  for  a  half  an  hour  longer,  we  would  have 
beaten  the  enemy  as  it  was,  because  Schenck's  brigade  at  the  Stone  Bridge 
was  at  that  moment  just  ready  to  act.  The  enemy  had  made  an  abattis  on 
the  other  side;  cut  down  the  woods  for  some  two  hundred  yards  back  from  the 
bridge.  Two  of  Tyler's  brigades  had  crossed  over  to  join  our  left.  Schenck's 
brigade  had  remained  at  the  bridge,  and  Captain  Alexander  had  cut  through 
the  abattis  and  was  ready  to  move  on  the  enemy's  right  just  at  the  moment 
tbat  they  received  news  that  our  men  were  retreating.  I  believe  if  we  had 
held  out  a  half  an  hour,  or  even  but  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  longer,  we  should 
have  beaten  them. 

Question.  If  Patterson  had  held  Johnston  back,  what  would  have  been 
the  effect  ? 

Answer.  We  should  have  beaten  them.  That  was  the  only  thing  that 
saved  them. 

Part  ii II 
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Question.  At  what  time  before  the  battle  commenced  was  it  understood 
that  Patterson  was  not  holding  Johnston  back  ? 

Answer.  All  that  I  knew-  aboat  it,  and  all,  I  believe,  that  was  distinctij 
known  in  the  army  about  it,  was  that  we  heard  the  railroad  cars  ranniog 
all  night  long.  We  were  near  enough  at  Centreyille  to  hear  the  looomotirei 
at  Manassas. 

Question.  Suppose  that  when  Patterson  turned  off  from  Bnuker  Hill  to 
Charlestown,  the  moment  that  he  knew  he  was  no  longer  able  to  hold  Johih 
ston  back,  he  had  eiven  notice  to  General  Scott,  and  that  notice  had  come  to 
you,  what  would  have  been  the  effect  of  it  upon  your  councils,  had  yoa 
heard  it  the  day  before  the  battle  ? 

Answer.  I  think  we  should  have  foueht  any  way.  We  could  not  hav« 
delayed  any  longer  ;  that  would  have  done  us  no  good.  The  time  of  the 
three  months'  volunteers  was  expiring.  We  had  made  that  march  to  fight, 
and  I  think  we  would  have  fougnt. 

Question.  Suppose  you  had  held  your  own  there  until  Patterson  had 
followed  Johnston  down  T 

Answer.  If  we  had  received  something  definite — a  communication  of  thai 
kind — I  think  it  is  likely  the  determination  would  have  been  altered. 

Question.  I  mean  if  that  communication  had  been  g^ven  directly  firom 
Patterson  to  General  Scott,  and  from  General  Scott  had  been  sent  imme- 
diately to  you,  I  suppose  the  effect  upon  your  council  would  have  been  M 
least  to  wait  until  Patterson  had  followed  Johnston  down  ? 

Answer.  If  we  had  received  the  information  in  a  distinct  form,  we  might 
have  acted  differently.  I  know  that,  with  what  information  we  had,  it  was 
uncertain.  The  question  was  discussed,  "Shall  ^e  defer  the  attack f 
and  it  was  concluded  that  we  better  fight  as  soon  as  we  could.  We  heard 
the  railroad  cars  running  all  night,  and  presumed  that  Johnston's  forces 
were  coming  in.  But  the  moral  effect  of  a  delay  would  have  been  bad, 
and  that  action  at  Blackburn's  Ford  had  a  bad  effect  on  the  army. 

Answer.  Could  you  not  have  brought  up  10,000  or  15,000  more  taroops 
from  Washington  by  a  little  delay  ? 

Answer.  By  stripping  Washington  entirely  of  all  its  troops  we  might 
have  done  so,  I  suppose.  I  do  not  recollect  what  the  whole  force  was  here 
then. 

Question.  General  Tyler  was  sent  around  to  make  a  reconnoissance  mereljp 
as  we  have  been  told,  not  to  make  an  attack,  on  the  18th  ? 

Answer.  He  was  not  expected  to  go  further  than  Oentreville,  I  think 
I  think  he  was  not  expected  to  make  any  attack  at  all. 

Question.  Seeing  that  he  did  make  an  attack,  he  should  have  carried 
those  batteries,  should  he  not,  if  he  could  have  done  so  ?  And  if  he  had, 
would  it  not  have  cleared  the  way  for  the  next  battle,  so  that  you  could  have 
turned  their  left  ? 

Answer.  He  ought  not  to  have  made  the  attack  at  all  withoat  knowing 
that  he  could  do  something.  He  ought  to  have  made  the  attack  with  the 
intention  of  carrying  the  position,  or  not  have  made  it  at  all.  I  was  on 
the  spot,  and  wam^  him  twice  that  it  was  not  intended  to  fight  a  battle 
there  J  that  it  was  on  the  straight  road  to  Manassas,  at  one  of  the  strongest 
crossing^  on  Bull  Run,  and  that  it  was  evident  the  enemy  was  moving  up 
his  force  to  meet  us  there.  And  as  he  had  no  orders  to  fight,  and  as  there 
was  no  plan  to  fight  there,  I  did  all  I  could  to  get  him  to  desist  I  bad  no 
*  objection  to  his  opening  his  artillery  fire,  for  that  was  a  sort  of  reconnois- 
sance, to  make  them  show  just  what  they  were.  But  I  had  no  idea  that 
they  were  going  to  march  down  to  the  Run  and  fight  as  they  did. 
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WASHiKGTok,  January  11, 1862. 
Colonel  David  B.  Birnst  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  chairman: 
Question.  What  is  jonr  rank  and  position  in  the  army? 
Answer.  I  am  colonel  of  the  23d  regiment  of  Pennsylvania  yolnnteerB, 
from  Philadelphia.    I  was  the  lieutenant  colonel  of  the  same-  regiment  in 
the  three  months'  service,  under  (General  Patterson. 

Question.  What  number  of  troops,  with  which  to  operate  against  Johm- 
ston's  army,  had  Oeneral  Patterson  while  at  Martinsburg  f 

Answer.  1  have  only  my  own  estimate  from  seeing  the  regiments.  I  have 
no  official  knowledge  of  it 

Question.  Will  you  give  your  best  estimate  ? 

Answer.  1  thought  there  were  about  26,000  men— from  20,000  to  25,000— 
merely  from  seeing  the  camps  and  troops;  that  is  only  my  estimate  of  them. 
Question.  What  number  of  troops  had  Oeneral  Johnston  under  him  at  that 
time,  according  to  the  best  estimate  that  you  had  about  it  ? 

Answer.  There  was  a  great  variety  of  opinions  about  that.  I  thought, 
from  information  that  I  got  from  the  people  there,  in  the  country,  that  he 
bad  from  15,000  to  20,000  men. 

Question.  Was  his  army  thought  to  be  superior  in  numbers  to  that  of 
General  Patterson  7 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  as  I  could  state  that ;  there  was  such  a  variety 
of  opinion  about  it.  Our  regiments  were  all  very  anxious  to  try  that  point 
— ^to  meet  them — but  they  htui  no  chance.  That  was  the  great  trouble  with 
our  regiments. 

Question.  How  long  did  you  remain  at  Martinsburg? 
Answer.  We  remained  at  Martinsburg  some  ten  days,  I  think. 
Question.  Where  was  Johnston  understood  to  be  during  those  ten  days  ? 
.  Answer.   On  the  road  between  Martinsburg  and  Winchester,   and  in- 
trenched at.Winchester.    We  marched  from  Martinsburg  to  Bunker  Hill. 
Question.  How  far  was  that? 
Answer.  About  seven  miles. 

Question.  Can  you  give  the  date  of  your  march  from  Martinsburg  to 
Bqnker  Hill  ? 

Answer.  I  know  we  spent  the  4th  of  July  at  Martinsburg.  It  was  a  few 
days  after  the  4th  of  July,  but  I  cannot  tell  exactly  the  date. 

Question.  When  you  got  to  Bunker  Hill,  how  long  did  you  stay  there  ? 
Answer.  We  got  there  in  the  evening  and  encamped.  The  next  day  I 
was  sent  by  General  Patterson,  with  a  detachment  of  six  companies  of  in- 
fantry,  a  squadron  of  cavalry,  and  two  sections  of  artillery  of  the  Rhode  Is- 
land battery,  with  instructions  to  make  a  demonstration  and  persuade  the 
enemy  that  the  army  was  marching  upon  Winchester,  and  to  approach 
within  two  or  three  miles  of  Winchester.  I  marched  down  the  road  until 
we  came  to  Stuart's  cavalry.  We  fired  upon  them  and  they  retreated,  and 
I  continued  my  march  as  far  as  I  thought  was  prudent.  I  found  the  road  barri- 
caded— trees  across  it,  and  fences  built  across  it.  My  instructions  were  only 
to  give  the  enemy  the  idea  that  the  army  was  coming.  When  I  thought! 
had  done  that,  I  halted  and  came  back.  I  suppose  I  went  to  within  about 
four  miles  of  Winchester. 

Question.  How  far  is  Bunker  Hill  from  Winchester  ? 
Answer.  I  think  the  sign-post  shows  it  to  be  eight  miles. 
Question.  While  you  were  at  Bunker  Hill  what  direction  would  John- 
ston's army  have  to  take  to  get  down  to  Manassas  ?    How  near  to  where 
yon  were  stationed  would  they  have  to  pass  ? 
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Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  So  that,  in  case  Johnston  should  get  down  and  form  a  jnnctioa 
with  Beauregard,  you  should  be  on  hand  to  join  McDowell  ? 

Answer.  That  was  the  design. 

Question.  When  you  made  the  march  from  Bunker  Hill  towards  Ghariefi- 
town,  yon  were  then  retreating  from  Johnston,  going  further  from  him  1 

Answer.  That  was  regarded  at  that  time  as  a  necessity. 

Question.  The  fact  was,  you  were  going  from  Johnston? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  we  were  retiring,  or  rather  it  was  going  further  from  Wm- 
chester. 

Question.  Of  course  you  were  threatening  Johnston  less  at  Gharlestown  than 
you  were  at  Bunker  HUl  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  But  the  design  in  going  to  Gharlestown  was  to  get  near 
our  depot  where  provisions  could  be  provided.  Ffoin  that  point  the  deeign  was, 
and  the  directions  were  given,  to  move  again  upon  Winchester. 

Question.  When  did  you  fir^t  learn  of  the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  of  the  engage- 
ment of  McDowell  with  the  rebels  there  1 

Answer.  The  first  information  was  a  telegraph  from  General  Scott  stating 
that  the  first  move  of  McDowell  had  caus^  the  enemy  to  abandon  Fairfax 
Gourt-House.  But  there  was  no  intimation  after  that,  I  think,  until  the  Thurs- 
day night  afterwards. 

Question.  Thursday,  the  18th  of  July. 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  You  got  the  news  then  that  he  had  moved  and  driven  the  enemy 
from  Fairfax  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Then  you  say  you  do  not  know  when  you  first  got  the  news  of  the 
battle  at  Bull  Run. 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  recollect  ? 

Question.  You  were  about  to  explain  why  the  movement  was  made  from 
Bunker  Hill  to  Gharlestown. 

Answer.  It  was  in  part  the  carrying  out  a  plan  which  had  been  submitted  to 
General  Scott  to  take  Gharlestown  and  make  Harper's  Ferry  a  depot  The 
communication,  ma  Williamsport,  tip  to  Martinsburg  was  a  long  one,  and  con- 
tinuaUy  threatened.  From  Gharlestown  down  to  Harper's  Ferry  was  a  short 
distance,  and  there  was  a  railroad  there  available  for  use ;  and  another  thing,  it 
was  much  easier  to  go  down  in  this  direction  by  immediately  crossing  to  Lees- 
burg  and  striking  from  there,  if  necessary,  over  to  Manassas.  The  proposition 
had  been  submitted  several  days  before  this  movement  was  made,  but  there  was 
no  replv  made  to  it  by  General  Scott  until,  I  think,  three  or  four  days  after  iu 
nrobabfe  receipt  by  him.  It  was  then  too  late  for  us  to  make  the  move  which 
nad  been  indicated,  and  go  to  Gharlestown  and  there  establish  a  depot  and 
threaten  Johnston  on  the  Tuesday  when  it  was  designed  to  make  the  threat. 
We  had  a  great  many  supplies,  and  transportation  was  not  very  abundant,  and 
the  movement  of  the  supplies  from  Martinsburg  to  Gharlestown  had  to  be  covered 
by  an  advance  upon  Bunker  Hill ;  and  in  order  to  carry  out  General  Scott 'a 
wish  to  threaten  Johnston  strongly  on  Tuesday,  as  that  was  the  day  he  said  he 
was  going  to  make  the  attack  on  Manassas,  the  movement  to  Bunker  Hill  was 
made,  and  we  there  remained  threatening  him.  We  could  not  carry  at  any  tmt 
more  than  three  days'  provisions.  In  the  mean  time  the  provisions  were  being 
changed,  and  all  the  supply  train  that  could  possibly  be  gathered  fr^m  Hagers- 
town  and  Williamsport  was  brought  up  there,  and  the  movement  to  Bunker  Hill 
covered  the  movement  of  the  train  to  Gharlestown. 

Question.  The  question  submitted  to  General  Scott  whether  our  forces  should 
be  at  Gharlestown  or  Martinsburg  for  threatening  Johnston  t 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 
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Qaeetion.  And  as  between  OJiarlestown  and  Martinsburg  General  Scott  ap- 
proved of  ObarleBtown? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  That  brought  you  into  a  better  position  with  reference  to  Johnston 
at  Winchester  than  you  were  in  at  Martinsburg  ? 

Answer.  Just  about  the  same  relative  position,  but  better  for  us  if  we  had 
required  a  forward  movement. 

t2tie8tion.  You  were  not  threatening  Johnston  at  Charlestown  so  much  as  at 
Bunker  1^11 

Answer.  While  we  were  at  Bunker  Hill  all  the  train  we  could  get  together  at 
Martinsburg  was  carrying  all  our  supplies  over  to  Charlestown,  and  it  was 
covered  by  the  movement  of  the  army  over  to  Charlestown  by  Bunker  Hill.  If 
we  had  been  compelled  to  come  down  to  the  assistance  of  McDowell,  we  would 
have  been  compelled  to  abandon  everything  at  Martinsburg  if  we  had  remained 
there,  or  even  at  Bunker  HiU. 

Question.  That  was  not  true  at  Charlestown  1 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  everything  there  could  have  been  pushed  at  once  to  Har- 
per's Ferry  and  secured. 

Question.  Johnston  was  at  Winchester  when  you  were  at  Bunker  Hill  1 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  before  and  afterwards. 

Question.  And  he  remained  there  until  the  next  day,  when  you  moved  to 
Charlestown? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  And  on  Thursday,  the  day  following,  he  moved  to  Manassas  1 

Answer.  He  broke  up,  I  think,  at  2  o'clock  on  Thursday. 

Question.  Do  you  know  how  long  it  took  him  to  make  the  passage  from  Win- 
chester to  Manassas  ? 

Answer.  I  think  he  got  to  Manassas  on  the  day  of  the  battle,  Sunday. 

Question.  So  that  if  you  had  detained  him  one  day  longer  at  Winchester,  he 
would  have  been  too  late  for  the  battle? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  but  I  do  not  believe  he  could  have  been  detained ;  that 
was  my  own  impression.  « 

Question.  Was  it  your  impression  at  the  time  you  were  at  Bunker  Hill  that 
Johnston  would  move  down  to  Manassas  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  when  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  go  to  Manassas. 

Question.  You  believed,  then,  that  he  would  go  ?  . 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  That  that  was  his  intention  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  and  that  it  was  an  utter  impossibility  for  us  to  hold  him. 

Question.  You  came  to  that  conclusion  when  you  were  at  Bunker  HiU  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  and  not  only  then,  but  long  before.  We  came  to  that  con- 
clusion when  we  were  at  Hagerstown. 

Question.  Did  General  Patterson  come  to  that  conclusion  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know. 

Question.  Was  that  question  discussed  in  your  councils  at  all  ? 

Answer.  In  speaking  of  it — General  Patterson,  Captain  Newton — we  all  were 
nnder  the  impression  that  if  we  went  to  Winchester  the  enemy,  as  we  advanced, 
would  quietly  retire ;  that  as  we  went  along,  they  would  also  go  along  a  little 
further  back,  and  gradually  draw  us  forward  until  the  thne^came  when  they 
would  suddenly  strike  us,  and  make  a  dash  at  Manassas. 

Question.  The  prevailing  opinion  among  General  Patterson's  staff  was,  that 
the  enemy  would,  at  an  opportune  moment,  dash  forward  so  as  to  be  at  Manassas  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  my  impression  of  the  existing  opinion. 

.  Question.  Do  you  know  whether  any  such  impression  as  that  was  ever  com« 
municated  to  the  general-in-chief  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not. 
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Question.  You  do  not  know  whether  any  such  communication  was  ever  made 
to  the  general-in-chief  1 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  I  have  no  recollection  of  anything  of  the  kind. 

Question.  You  say  General  Scott  had  indicated  Tuesday  as  the  day  he  wodd 
fight  1 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Therefore  you  deemed  it  of  prime  importance  to  hold  Johnstcn 
over  Tuesday] 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  of  great  importance  to  hold  him  over  Tuesday.  Even  if 
the  fight  was  delayed,  or  not  decided  for  one  or  two  days,  Johnston  could  not 
reach  there. 

Question.  Did  you  not  also  deem  it  of  prime  importance  that  you  shonldL  if 
possible,  detain  Johnston  until  you  knew  the  result  of  the  attack  by  Qeaeal 
McDowell  upon  Manassas  1 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  and  when  we  got  to  Gharlestown  preparations  were  made 
at  once  to  advance  upon  Winchester  and  continu^e  the  same  movement 

Question.  Was  there  any  demonstration  ever  made  from  Gharlestown  towarde 
Winchester  1 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  Quite  a  heavy  reconnoissance  was  sent  from  there  under 
Colonel,  now  General,  Thomas. 

Question.  The  enemy  must  have  inferred  from  your  movement  from  Bunker 
Hill  to  Gharlestown — ^must  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  you  did  not  intend 
to  commence  an  attack  upon  them  ? 

Answer.  They  may  have  come  to'  that  conclusion.  I  presume  their  thought 
was  that  we  were  then  making  a  move  to  get  down  to  Leesburg,  and  so  on  down. 

Question.  They  probably  inferred  that  you  intended  to  go  down  by  way  of 
Leesburg  1 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  And  therefore  they  must  hasten  their  forces  forward  and  go  down, 
so  as  to  be  equal  with  you  ? 

Answer.  Probably  so. 

Question.  That  would  have  been  natural  1 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  If  they  had  drawn  that  inference  they  would  have  done  what  diey 
diddol 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  and  to  prevent  their  drawing  that  conclusion  this  force  was 
sent  out  the  following  morning. 

Question.  You  felt  it  was  necessary  to  do  something  to  do  away  with  that 
impression  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  and  a  force  was  thrown  out  for  that  purpose.  I  will  gay 
here  that  when  we  were  at  Bunker  Hill  there  was  a  commencement — ^in  fact,  it 
commenced  at  Martinsburg — of  demoralization  among  the  troops,  which  tended 
to  prevent  an  attack.  Some  of  them  positively  refused.  There  was  a  petition 
from  one  of  the  regiments,  signed  by  a  number  of  the  captains,  which  I  think 
is,  or  ought  to  be,  in  General  Patterson's  possession.  He  always  kept  it.  It 
never  went  on  the  files  of  the  records  of  the  office. 

Question.  Have  you  any  doubt  that  your  men  would  have  gone  forward  from 
Bunker  Hill  if  you  had  desired  them  to  do  so  ? 

Answer.  I  think  thev  would  have  gone,  but  with  very  great  reluctance— with 
no  confidence.  I  think  the  great  confidence  of  that  command  was  destroyed 
immediately  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  regular  troops  from  the  command,  when 
it  first  crossed  the  Potomac. 

Question.  Did  you  communicate  to  Greneral  Scott,  immediately  upon  your 
withdrawal  to  Ghfurlestown,  the  &uct  that  you  were  not  in  position  then  to  nold 
Johnston  ? 

Answer.  I  have  no  recollection  of  it. 
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Qilestion  Why  did  jounot  follow  dowu  by  way  of  Leeebnrg,  via  Keyee'a 
Ferry,  as  indicated  by  General  Scott  in  his  deBpatch  to  which  you  have  referred  ? 
Answer.  My  impression  about  that  is  that  General  Patterson  was  ordered  to 
remain  there. 

Question.  And  that  was  the  reason  he  did  not  move  immediately  down  1 
Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Otherwise  he  would  have  moved  immediately  forward  ? 
Answer.  That  I  do  not  know. 
Question.  You  would  suppose  so  1 

Answer.  I  do  not  know.    I  cannot  say  with  reference  to  General  Patterson's 
opinion  at  all. 

Question.  I  do  not  ask  you  what  General  Patterson's  opinion  was. 
Answer.  I  think  the  reason  we  did  not  move  forward  was  the  effort  being 
made  to  retain  Johnston  at  Winchester.  That  is  my  own  impression ;  that  was 
my  own  view  at  the  time  we  were  there ;  and,  in  order  to  retain  Johnston, 
orders  were  given  for  the  men  to  carry  two  days'  provisions,  and  those  provi- 
sions were  being  prepared  for  the  purpose.  ThjB  circular  was  sent  arouna,  and 
immediately  after  a  num1;>er  of  officers  came  in.  Some  of  them  spoke  to  me,  and 
begged,  if  I  had  any  influence  at-  all,  I  would  prevent  that  movement.  One 
came  in  an^  said  his  men  were  very  much  demoralized,  and  said  they  would 
not  go. 

Question.  On  what  day  was  thisi 
Answer.  I  think  that  was  Thursday. 

Question.  Do  you  remember  what  officer  4hat  was  who  said  his  men  would 
not  go  1 

Answer.  I  think  it  was  Colonel  Johnson,  Colonel  Meredith,  or  Colonel  Minier ; 
one  of  those  three  I  think  it  was. 

Question.  When  you  were  at  Bunker  HOI  an  order  was  given,  was  it  not,  to 
move  forward  on  Wednesday  towards  Winchester  ? 
Answer.  Not  that  I  am  certain  of;  I  think  not. 

Question.  Was  not  General  Sanford's  division  ordered  to  move  forward  on 
Wednesday  ? 

Answer.  Not  towards  Winchester  that  I  know  of. 

Question.  Do  you  know  what  time  on  Tuesday  the  order  was  issued  to  move 
on  Charlestown  on  the  next  day,  Wednesday  1 

Answer.  I  do  not  think  it  got  out  until  one  o'clock  that  night 
Question.  Then  you  were  in  doubt  during  the  day  of  Tuesday  about  the 
movement  on  Charlestown  ? 

Answer.  There  was  a  design  of  remaining  at  Bunker  HiU  that  day,  but  pro- 
visions would  not  permit  them  to  remain  there  over  Wednesday.  We  were 
obliged  to  meet  the  provisions  at  Charlestown,  which  were  then  in  the  train 
moving  from  Martinsburg.  The  regiments  were  ordered  to  leave  Martinsburg 
with  three  days'  provisions ;  but  many  of  them  did  not  take  one  day's  provi- 
sions ;  some  of  them  were  very  improvident.  There  were  two  regiments,  and 
one  was  Colonel  Johnson's,  that  had  no  provisions  at  all. 

Question.  Could  you  not  have  brought  your  provisions  from  Charlestown  to 
Bunker  Hill  as  well  as  have  gone  from  Bunker  Hill  to  the  provisions  at  Charles- 
town? 

Answer.  We  could  have  got  them  up,  but  not  in  time  to  move  forward  and 
make  an  attack. 

Question.  They  could  have  reached  you  at  Bunker  Hill  ? 
Answer.  Yes,  sir.  I  would  like  to  say  this  much :  that  at  the  time  this  order 
was  given  for  the  movement  from  Charlestown  the  officers  came  in  and  requested 
that  it  should  be  delayed,  and  that  an  appeal  should  be  made  to  the  men.  It 
was  suspended  unfril  General  Patterson  went  out  and  made  his  appeal.  The  in- 
tention then  was  to  move  upon  Winchester. 
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Qaestion.  That  was  on  Thursday  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  the  day  after  we  got  to  Gharlestown.  He  went  out  and 
made  this  appeal,  and  a  very  earnest  one ;  and  from  some  of  the  regiments  thai 
he  asked  at  first  the  cry  immediately  was  for  shoes  and  pants. 

Question.  Was  the  appeal  that  they  should  go  on  and  attack  Winchester  t 

Answer.  I  was  not  present  at  this  appeal,  but  I  was  informed  that  they  were 
told  that  this, movement  was  to  be  made,  or  that  they  were  wanted  for  a  few 
days  longer.     Some  of  them  said  they  woidd  not  march — ^they  were  unprepared* 

By  Mr.  Covode : 
Question.  Did  not  some  of  the  regiments  say  they  would  remain  if  they  wen 
led  to  battle  ? 

Answer.  Not  a  word  said  upon  that. 

By  Mr.  Gooch : 

Question.  Your  men  had  got  very  tired  of  marching  ? 

Answer.  I  think  that  was  the  case ;  I  think  they  had  not  much  confidence  in 
each  other.  There  were  a  great  many  of  the  men  without  shoes.  There  was 
one  regiment  which  afterwards  came  forward,  expressing  its  willingness  to  re- 
main— Colonel  Wallace's  regiment  from  Indiana ;  and  when  General  Patterson 
thanked  th.era  for  it  a  number  of  the  Pennsylvania  regiments  did  the  same 
thing — offered  to  remain ;  others  refused.  Colonel  Wallace  turned  to  xne  and 
said  :  "  Those  boys  have  come  up  to  offer  their  services  to  remain  or  move  for- 
ward ;  but  if  they  were  called  upon  to  march,  there  would  not  be  three  hundred 
of  them  that  could  march  for  want  of  shoes."  I  think  General  Patterson's 
ereat  desire  was  to  hold  Johnston  at  Winchester.  I  think  he  felt  he  could  not 
^do  so ;  I  am  certain  of  it.  I  think  the  main  portion  of  that  command  felt  that 
if  they  made  an  attack  upon  Winchester  there  would  be  nothing  left  of  them. 

Question.  You  think  it  was  the  general  feeling  in  General  Patterson's  staff 
that  it  was  absolutely  beyond  your  power  to  hold  Johnston  ? 

Answer.  I  think  so. 

Question.  And  you  think  that  General  Patterson  shared  that  feeling  with 
his  staff  officers? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  At  what  time  was  that  feeling? 

Answer.  I  do  not  thmk  it  was  in  the  mind  of  any  of  General  Patterson's 
staff,  or  any  of  the  brigade  commanders,  that  Johnston  would  stay  in  Winchester 
to  meet  an  attack  unless  he  was  very  powerful ;  and  if  he  was  wanted  down 
in  this  direction,  he  could  move  whenever  he  pleased,  and  we  could  not  touch 
him.     I  think  that  was  the  prevailing  opinion. 

Question.  Csm  you  tell  why  General  Patterson  did  not  communicate  to  Gen- 
eral Scott  the  fact  that  he  could  not  hold  Johnston,  as  soon  as  he  was  satisfied 
of  that  fact? 

^nswer.  I  cannot  tell  you  why  he  did  not.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  Gen- 
eral Scott  wa6  of  that  opinion  himself.  I  think  he  says  so  in  his  despatch, 
where  he  says  if  Johnston  retires  in  force  do  not  follow  him. 

By  Mr.  Gooch : 

Question.  That  is,  if  he  retire  by  Strasburg  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  think  he  said  if  he  retire  by  Strasburg — ^but  if  he  retire  in 
force.     I  never  expected  that  he  would  retire  by  Strasburg. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  It  was  the  design,  in  that  case,  for  Patterson  to  follow  down  to 
Manassas. 
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AnBwer.  He  said,  take  into  consideration  the  going  hj  way  of  Leesburg. 

Question.  General  Scott  did  at  one  time  think  that  Patterson  could  detain 
Johnston  in  the  valley  of  Winchester,  did  he  not  ?       . 

Answer.  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  in  his  despatches  to  that  effect.  I 
think  that  General  Scott,  by  sending  more  troops  there,  showed  that  he  thought 
we  had  not  enough. 

Question.  Your  idea  is  that  General  Scott  did  not  suppose  that  General  Pat- 
terson would  detain  Johnston  in  the  valley  there  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  think  he  thought  so. 

Question.  Of  course,  then,  in  your  estimation,  any  such  expectation  could  not 
have  entered  into  his  calculations  in  regard  to  the  attack  upon  Manassas? 

Answer.  I  think  not.  General  Scott  maj  have  had  the  hope  that  we  would 
detain  Johnston. 

Question.  Why  did  General  Patterson  advance  towards  Winchester  at  all  if 
he  did  not  think  he  could  detain  Johnston  ? 

Answer.  The  object  in  advancing  towards  Winchester  was  partly  to  cover 
the  movement  of  his  supplies  from  Martinsburg  to  Gharlestown,  and  partly  also 
to  carry  out  what  General  Scott  directed  him  to  do  on  Tuesday,  to  make  a  de- 
monstration with  the  hope  of  holding  Johnston  at  Winchester.  I  believe  Gen- 
eral Patterson,  if  he  had  thought  there  was  any  chance  at  all  of  whipping 
Johnston  at  Winchester,  would  have  gone  there.  I  heard  him  often  express  the 
wish,  and  say,  "we  will  move  at  such  or  such  a  time."  And  in  some  cases  he 
gave  orders  to  that  effect.  But  I  think  General  Patterson  began  to  feel  that  his 
troops  would  not  carry  him  out  if  he  went  to  Winchester. 

Question.  He  had  no  confidence  in  hi^  troops  1 

Answer  I  think  not.  Many  of  the  officers  had  not,  and  came  forward  and 
80  expressed  themselves.  I  think  he  was  influencM  by  that.  I  do  not  say  he 
did  not  have  confidence  in  his  troops,  but  I  think  he  was  influenced  in  his  move- 
ments by  the  opinions  that  the  officers  expressed. 

By  Mr.  Covode: 

Question.  Did  you  ever  know  of  Colonel  Johnson  refusing  to  go  with  Gen- 
eral Patterson  previous  to  the  time  that  you  came  back  to  Gharlestown ;  that  is, 
was  it  before  or  after  the  time  that  you  went  from  Banker  Hill  to  Gharlestown 
that  Colonel  Johnson  signified  his  unwiljingness  to  remain  1 

Answer.  I  do  not  think  that  Colonel  Johnson  himself  signified  that,  but  a 
large  portion  of  his  regiment. 

Question.  Was  it  before  or  after  you  went  to  Gharlestown? 
Answer.  It  wfa  while  we  were  at  Gharlestown.  I  never  heard  it  before.  And 
I  never  heard  Colonel  Johnson  refuse  to  remain ;  on  the  contrary,  he  wanted  to 
remain  there. 

Question.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  regiments  that  refused  to  remain  in  the 
service  previous  to  the  time  you  turned  back  to  Gharlestown  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  one  regiment  presented  its  petition  at  Martinsburg.     And 
that  written  petition,  I  think,  is  in  General  Patterson's  possession  now. 
•    Question.  Do  you  recollect  what  regiment  that  was? 

Answer.  I  think  it  was  the  6th  Pennsylvania  regiment.  I  think  it  was  a 
written  statement  that  their  regiment  would  not  remain,  but  demanded  to  be 
Bent  home  by  the  time  their  service  expired.  There  was  another  thing  occurred 
while  we  were  at  Martinsburg.  Information  came  to  the  men — ^how  it  got  there 
no  one  ever  knew — ^that  an  order  had  been  published  by  the  Secretary  of  War 
directing  all  volunteers  then  in  service  to  be  returned  to  their  homes  in  time  to 
be  mustered  out  at  the  expiration  of  their  term  of  service.  That  information 
was  brought  up  there  at  Martinsburg.  I  supposed  at  the  time  that  it  was 
brought  up  there  by  some  person  probably  friendly  to  the  enemy. 
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Answer.  I  could  have  staggered  them  terribly.  While  the  colonel  -was 
making  his  speech  to  them  we  had  plenty  of  time  to  have  passed  word  along 
the  nj^hole  line,  and  if  the  whole  eleyen  guns  had  been  turned  apon  them, 
they  conld  not  have  touched  us. 

Question.  Was  that  the  commencement  of  the  repulse  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  the  first  I  saw  of  it.  We  had  been  advancing  gnAft- 
ally  before  that  The  report  of  General  Andrew  Porter  is  the  best  testi- 
mony of  that 

By  the  chairman: 

Question.  What  time  was  that? 

Answer.  About  8  o'clock,  earlier  or  later — ^later  if  anything.  I  should 
suppose  it  was  not  far  from  that  time. 

Question.  What  happened  after  that  J 

Answer.  Well,  sir,  I  got  off  the  field  with  one  piece,  there  being  one  wheel 
horse  and  one  lead  horse  to  the  piece.  That  piece  I  only  got  off  about  a 
thousand  yards.  I  got  off  the  field  two  pieces — ^two  Parrott  guns — the  one 
that  the  ball  was  lodged  in,  and  one  with  the  horses  attached  to  it  I  "went 
to  the  rear  to  get  some  horses  to  get  my  third  piece  off.  There  were  seve- 
ral of  our  regiments  that  attempted  to  retake  our  batteries,  and  the  enemy 
was  driven  back  twice,  if  not  three  times,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  by  the 
brigade  of  General  Franklin.  I  do  not  know  what  regiments  he  had.  I 
know  very  few  of  the  regiments.  I  knew  the  Fire  Zouaves  and  the  New 
York  14th,  and  I  knew  the  battalion  of  regular  infantry;  that  is  about  all, 
I  believe.  I  met  the  71st  regiment,  but  they  were  not  in  our  brigade.  I 
also  knew  the  Rhode  Island  troops  when  I  saw  them,  but  they  were  not  in 
our  brigade. 

Question.  You  attribute  the  disaster  in  that  part  of  the  field  where  you 
were  principally  to  a  mistake  in  the  pla^ e  where  you  were  to  be  posted,  to 
having  no  support  of  infantry,  and  to  a  mistake  as  to  the  character  of  the 
regiment  that  appeared  there  1 

Answer.  I  thought  we  ought  to  have  gone  on  a  different  hill,  and  I  thought 
Bicketts  ought  to  stand  still.  But  then  I  was  but  a  subaltern  there,  and 
complied  with  the  orders.  I  think  we  would  not  have  lost  our  batteries  if 
we  had  done  so. 

Question.  Suppose  you  had  been  supported,  what  would  then  have  been 
the  consequence  ? 

Answer.  If  we  had  been  properly  supported,  we  would  not  have  lost  our 
batteries. 

Question.  Supported  by  the  Zouaves  ? 

Answer.  The  Zouaves  could  not  have  supported  us.  They  were  not  sup- 
port enough.  Five  hundred  men  are  not  enough  to  support  eleven  pieces 
of  artillery. 

Question.  What  number  do  yon  think  attacked  you  there  T 

Answer.  There  must  have  been  5,000  or  6,000,  because  there  was  regi- 
ment after  regiment  came  on  the  field  during  the  fight  The  fight  must  have 
lasted  half  or  three-quarters  of  an  hour  between  our  infantry  and  theirs — 
different  troops  coming  up.  A  great  many  of  our  regiments  turned  ri^ht  off 
the  field  as  they  delivered  their  fire,  turning  even  as  tbey  delivered  their  vol- 
leys. They  did  not  gooff  in  any  system  at  all,  but  went  right  off  as  a  crowd 
would  walking  the  street— every  man  for  himself,  with  no  organization 
whatever.  The  officers  lost  control  of  them.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the 
men  were  very  tired.  I  can  readily  see  that  if  our  men  had  been  fresh 
when  this  thing  occurred,  with  the  success  we  had  before,  it  might  have 
been  different 

Question.  Do  you  understand  this  to  be  the  first  repulse  of  that  day,  or 
the  first  repulse  where  you  were  ? 
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Answer.  I  understand  it  to  be  the  first  repulse  of  that  day.  I  understand 
^hat  is  the  onlj  repulse  we  received  that  day. 

Question.  Suppose  that  reserve  brigade  at  Centreville  had  been  brought 
forward  to  support  you,  what,  in  your  judgment,  would  hare  been  the  effect? 

Answer.  That  would  have  had  great  influence.  It  might  have  been  dif- 
ferent; it  might  have  been  the  same.  I  think  the  mistake  was  in  sending 
our  batteries  so  far  ahead  without  support;  and  then  I  think  the  disaster 
'was  probably  the  result  of  numbers. 

By  Mr.  Gooch; 

Question.  Tou  say  that  you  thought  you  should  have  gone  to  a  hill  flve 
hundred  yards  in  the  rear.  Do  ^ou  mean  in  the  rear  of  the  position  you 
occupied  when  the  order  was  given  to  move  forward  to  the  other  hill,  or 
five  hundred  yards  in  the  rear  of  the  hill  to  which  you  were  ordered  to 
move? 

Answer.  I  mean  five  hundred  yards  in  the  rear  of  the  hill  where  we  lost 
our  batteries — the  hill  to  which  we  were  ordered. 

Question.  How  far  were  you  ordered  to  advance  from  the  position  you 
^  had  been  occupying  ? 

Answer.  About  one  thousand  yards. 

Question.  You  say  that  tiie  S^uaves  did  not  exceed  five  hundred  at  that 
time? 

Answer.  I  do  not  think  they  did;  I  think  that  is  a  large  number. 

Question.  What  was  their  condition  at  that  time  ? 

Answer.  I  thought  them  in  a  disorganized  state  when  they  were  ordered 
to  support  us. 

Question.  What  support  did  Ricketts's  battery  have  ? 

Answer.  Just  the  same  as  I  did. 

Question.  Do  you  mean  that  they  were  supported  also  by  the  Zouaves  ? 

Answer.  The  Zouaves  were  in  the  rear  to  support  the  two  batteries. 

Question.  Do  you  mean  to  be  understood  that  these  ^ve  hundred  men 
were  all  the  support  both  batteries  had  ? 

Answer.  All  tiie  support  I  saw  when  I  went  on  the  hill,  and  all  that  I 
believe  any  of  the  officers  saw. 

Question.  I  suppose  there  is  some  rule  in  relation  to  the  proper  number 
of  infantry  to  support  batteries  ? 

Answer.  Tes,  sir;  there  ought  to  have  been  at  least  1,000  men  to  every 
gun,  or  at  least  there  ought  to  have  been  not  less  than  4,000  men  to  sup- 
port those  batteries.  It  seems,  from  the  reports  of  other  officers,  that  there 
were  other  regiments  brought  up  afterwards  to  support  us.  I  find  in  Gen- 
eral Barry's  report  that  he  met  Colonel  Heintzelman  taking  up  the  New 
York  14th.  But  if  he  meant  that  the  New  York  14th  was  in  front  of  us 
supporting  us,  it  certainly  is  not  to  be  explained,  because  the  New  York 
I4th  had  red  pants  on,  while  the^^jegiment  in  front  of^us  had  blue  nants  on, 
blue  shirts,  and  straw  hats.  It  can  oe  established  beyonSTa^trti^  think, 
that  the  New  York  14th  never  came  on  the  ground  until  after  the  batteries 
were  lost.  There  were  officers  present  who  saw  this,  and  can  probably  tell 
more  about  it  than  I  can.  Captain  Averill,  now  in  General  Fitz-John  Por- 
ter's division,  certainly  can  tell  more  than  I  can.  He  was  assistant  adju- 
tant general  to  General  Porter,  and  can  tell  you  exactly  how  these  batteries 
were  lost 

Question.  I  will  ask  yon,  as  an  artillery  officer,  in  relation  to  the  efficiency 
of  artillery.    Must  it  not  always  be  accompanied  by  an  infantry  support  ? 

Answer.  Certainly;  it  is  helpless  by  itself— perfectlv  helpless.  Artillery 
mnst  be  supported,  or  you  better  not  have  it  on  the  field. 

.  Question.  And  you  say  that  four  thousand  men  at  least  were  required  to 
support  onr  batteries  at  that  time  ? 
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Answer.  Yes,  sir.  If  either  one  of  those  batteries  had  been  by  itaet^ 
there  should  have  been  at  least  a  brifi^ade  to  support  it  But  they  were  side 
bj  side,  and  I  have  therefore  reduced  the  number  required  to  four  thousand 
good  troops  as  the  least  we  should  have  had. 

Question.  And  your  judgment  is  that  if  the  batteries  had  been  supported 
bj  four  thousand  men,  they  could  not  have  been  driven  from  their  position  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir  ;  I  have  no  idea  they  could. 

Question.  And  if  your  batteries  had  retained  their  position  there,  would 
there  have  been  any  repulse  at  that  time  in  that  part  of  the  field  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  believe  there  would.  I  believe  if  I  had  been  allowed  to 
take  the  position  I  wanted  to  go,  and  to  which  Captain  Kensel  wanted  to 
go,  we  would  not  have  lost  our  batteries.  Captain  Ricketts  is  living,  and  I 
understand  that  he  refused  to  move  forward.  When  Lieutenant  Snyder,  of 
the  engineers,  who  died  a  few  weeks  ago,  came  up  to  him.  Captain  Ricketta 
said  to  him,  "  Snyder,  I  have  such  an  order  to  move  forward."  Lieutenant 
Snyder  said,  "  You  have  the  best  position  in  the  world  ;  stand  fast,  and  I 
will  go  and  see  General  McDowell."  He  went,  and  came  back  and  said  that 
General  McDowell  would  comply  with  Major  Barry's  orders.  That  was  very 
proper  and  polite  in  General  McDowell,  for  Major  Barry  was  the  chief  of  his 
staff;  but  it  shows  that  the  officeirs  of  my  battery  were  not-  the  only  ones 
who  thought  we  should  not  have  been  moved  forward.  General  Andrew 
Porter  came  to  me  after  the  battle,  and  spoke  very  severely.  Said  he,  "  Sir, 
I  want  to  know  how  you  got  into  such  a  situation."  I  said,  "I  went  in  mcr 
cordance  with  the  order  of  'General  Barry,  from  General  McDowell."  Gleneral 
Porter  had  told  me  that  he  relied  upon  me,  as  I  was  his  only  battery.  He 
said,  "  When  I  found  you  had  gone  a  thousand  yards  in  advance,  I  cannot 
.  tell  you  my  feelings.  I  was  afraid  I  had  allowed ,  you  to  go  there  upon  my 
order."  He  felt,  perhaps,  that  I  had  gone  there  upon  my  discretion. 
V  — '^  Question.  When  this  confederate  regiment  came  up  in  front  of  yon,  was 
there  a  fence  intervening  between  you  and  them  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  but  there  was  a  four  or  five  rail  fence  about  two  hun- 
dred yards  in  front  of  me.  This  regiment  got  over  that  fence,  and  its  colonel 
came  out  between  the  regiment  and  myself  and  made  a  speech.  The  regi- 
ment was  standing  still  when  I  gave  the  order  to  fire.  There  was  some 
kind  of  grass  there,  in  which  the  men  stood,  I  should  say  a  little  above  their 
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Question.  I  do  not  suppose  you  know  certainly,  but  do  you  suppose  now 
that  that  could  have  been  one  of  Johnston's  regiments,  part  of  Johnston's 
reserves  T 
n  ^  ^  *        Answer.  From  what  I  have  learned  since,  it  was  a  North  Carolina  reigi- 
ment 

Question.  Are  they  supposed  to  have  been  in  Johnston's  reserves  ? 

Answer.  My  impression  is  that  that  regiment  was  in  Johnston's  force. 
^       Questi<r?4  Was  the  attack  of  Johnston  that  day  at  that  point  f 

Answer.  I  have  always  so  understood. 

Question.  How  many  of  your  horses  were  killed  by  the  fire  of  this  regi- 
ment? 

Answer.  I  should  suppose  there  were  thirty  or  forty  killed. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  Were  the  enemy  all  infantry  that  attacked  you  J 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  There  was  a  regiment  of  cavalry  that  charged  through 
the  Zouaves,  as  it  appears  from  some  of  the  reports  ;  but  that  vras  before 
we  lost  our  battery.    That  cavalry  I  never  saw. 

Question.  How  far  were  you  followed  off  the  field  f 

Answer.  We  were  followed  certainly  to  Cub  Run. 

Question.  Why  did  they  leave  you  there  ? 
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Answer.  I  do  not  know.  It  was  almoBt  dark  when  we  got  there.  It  mnst 
have  been  dark  in  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  after  I  crossed  Gnb  Bun.  It  was 
then  between  seven  and  eight  o'clock. 

Qaestion.  Ton  say  this  attack  was  made  about  three  o'clock,  or  a  little 
after? 

Answer.  Tes,  sir. 

Question.  Then  it  took  yon  about  four  hours  in  your  retreat  to  g^  from 
vhere  you  were  attacked  to  Cub  Run  ? 

Answer.  We  had  troops  to  cover  our  retreat;  for  instance,  Arnold's  bat- 
tery covered  our  rctreati  and  the  regular  infantry  ai^l  cavalry  covered  their 
retreat;  and  the  men  went  very  slowly  in  a  dense  mass,  probably  not  more 
than  two  or  two  and  a  half  miles  an  hour. 

By  Mr.  Gooch: 

Question.  Were  there  any  other  batteries  besides  yours  and  Bicketts's  on 
that  part  of  the  field  ? 

Answer.  The  Bhode  Island,  I  should  say,  was  some  500  or  600  yards  to 
•my  left  in  battery,  and  firing  when  I  first  came  on  the  field  in  the  morning. 
The  position  where  I  first  opened  my  battery  was  not  more  than  1,000  to 
1,500  yards  from  where  I  lost  my  battery. 

Question.  Did  that  battery  change  its  position  during  the  day  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  when  I  came  back  I  found  that  battery  limbered  up 
with  the  horses  turned  towards  Centreville.  They  were  a  mile  or  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  where  my  battery  was  lost. 

Question.  Ton  have  supposed  that  the  principal  attack  was  on  our  right? 

Answer.  I  have  always  sjipposed  so. 

Question.  You  say  if  your  battery  and  Bicketts's  had  been  properly  sup- 
ported, it  could  not  have  been  taken  ? 

Answer.  If  those  eleven  guns  had  been  properly  supported,  I  think  the  day 
would  have  been  difierent ;  and  I  think  if  we  had  not  been  moved  on  that 
point,  and. the  captains  of  the  batteries  had  been  allowed  to  exercise  their 
own  judgment,  the  day  would  have  resulted  differently. 

By  Mr.  Chandler: 

Question.  Probably  if  you  had  cut  up  that  one  regiment  in  front  of  you, 
it  might  have  changed  the  fate  of  the  day  ? 

Answer.  I  think  it  would  probably  have  done  so. 

Question.  They  would  then  have  retired  in  disorder  if  you  had  fired  canister 
upon  them  ? 

Answer.  They  wpuld  have  been  cut  to  pieces. 

Question.  It  is  not  expected  that  raw  troops  will  stand  point  blank  range 
of  canister  and  advance  afterwards  ? 

Answer.  No  troops  can  stand  it  long;  for  we  could  certainly  have  cut 
them  all  to  pieces. 

Question.  Was  it  not  possible  to  ascertain,  during  this  time,  whether  they 
were  or  not  confederate  troops  ?  Gould  not  Major  Barry  have  sent  an  aid 
or  gone  himself  and  ascertained  in  time  to  have  saved  you  ? 

Answer.  Of  that  I  think  the  committee  can  best  judge.  Every  man  is 
capable  of  judging  that.  For  instance,  if  one  who  is  the  chief  states  to  an- 
other, "  There  stands  your  support,"  and  he  wants  to  convince  another  of  that 
fact,  he  can  easily  do  so  if  he  is  on  a  horse.  He  might  have  gone  riffht 
down  in  the  woods  to  see  where  the  support  was.  That  is  a  question  that 
every  man  is  capable  of  judging  about  It  would  merely  be  my  opinion 
any  way. 

By  Mr.  Covode : 

QuestioB.  You  have  fixed  a  definite  number  necessary  to  supporl-your 
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battery.    Does  it  not  depend  entirely  upon  the  advanced  position  the  batteiy 
occupies  as  to  the  number  of  infantry  necessary  to  support  it  1 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  it  might.  But  a  battery,  if  thrown  forward  at  all,  to 
be  properly  supported,  should  have  certainly  a  thousand  men  to  a  g^un. 

Question.  If  you  had  occupied  a  position  500  yards  further  in  the  rear  of 
where  you  were,  would  not  a  less  number  of  men  have  been  neceesary  to 
support  it  than  you  think  should  have  supported  you  where  you  were  7 

Answer.  We  could  have  got  support  easier,  and  we  could  have  known  wlut 
the  enemy  were  doing.  If  I  had  had  500  yards  more  space  in  front  of 
me  then,  I  could  have  iieen  what  was  coming. 

Question.  Was  it  not  necessary,  in  your  advanced  position,  that  yon 
should  have  had  the  largest  requisite  number  to  support  you  7  . 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  In  the  first  place,  a  battery  should  never  have  bea 
sent  forward  to  roc^nnoitro.  That  is  a  military  mistake.  Of  course,  I  ana  oolj 
a  captain,  and  a  great  many  would  censure  me  for  saying  this;  but  it  is  so. 
It  was  the  duty  of  the  infantry  to  have  gone  forward  and  foand  oat  what 
the  enemy  were  doing,  and  not  have  sent  the  battery  forward  to  find  that 
out 

By  Mr.  Odell : 

Question.  You  spoke  of  a  conversation  you  had  with  Major  Barry  in  «r 
ference  to  the  character  of  the  regiment  that  came  out  in  front  of  joa  7 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  How  near  were  you  and  he  to  each  other  when  you  had  that 
conversation  ? 

Answer.  Side  by  side  almost,  as  two  gentlemen  who  would  meet  eadi 
other  and  talk  to  each  other  would  naturcdly  be. 

Question.  There  could  be  no  mistake  between  you  7 

Answer.  No,  sir.  Thero  could  be  no  mistake  about  it,  because  we  had 
two  or  three  conversations  in  reference  to  the  support — ^in  reference  to  the 
Zouaves  more  immediately.  When  I  countermarched  my  piecei^  after  thej 
had  turned  off,  and  moved  up  on  the  hill,  my  last  words  were,  "These  Zouaves 
will  never  support  us." 

Question.  Why  did  you  think  that  7 

.Answer.  I  had  seen  them  on  the  field  in  a  state  of  disorganization,  and 
I  did  not  think  they  had  the  moral  courage  to  fight.  I  do  not  think  that 
any  troops  that  will  go  through  the  country  in  a  disorganized  state,  thiev- 
ing and  robbing,  are  brave  men.  They  were  all  running  around  the  field  in 
any  way.  They  were  in  no  kind  of  order.  We  got  them  collected  together 
in  some  kind  of  order  when  we  moved  on  the  hill ;  but  before  tiiat  they  were 
in  no  kind  of  order.    At  least,  that  is  my  recollection  of  it. 

Question.  And  it  was  that  that  induced  you  to  say  they  would  not  sup- 
port you  7 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Gooch  : 

Question.  You  did  not  consider  them  sufficient  in  number  7 
Answer.  No,  sir. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  You  do  not  believe  in  the  maxim,  "The  worse  the  mati.tbe 
better  the  soldier  7" 

Answer.  No,  sir  ;  I  do  not  I  believe  in  the  maxim  that  he  who  is  uni* 
versally  cruel  to  a  tallen  foe  is  a  coward. 

By  Mr. Odell: 

Question.  Did  you  have  more  than  one  conversation  with  Major  Barry 
about  this  regiment  of  confederates  7 
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Answer.  I  did  not  Lieutenant  Read  was  a  witness  to  Major  Barry's 
telline  me  that  those  were  oar  troops.  I  state  this  that  what  I  say  may  be 
estabUshed  by  something  beyond  mv  own  hearsay.  In  justice  to  Maioc 
Barry,  I  will  say  that  before  this  battle  we  were  never  on  good  terras.^  We 
never  have  been  on  good  terms.  Bat  I  do  not  wish  to  do  him  a  particle  of 
injustice. 

Question.  Were  you  in  a  good  position  to  fire  upon  this  confederate  regi- 
ment when  they  presented  themselves  ? 

Answer.  I  could  not  possibly  have  been  in  a  better  positiou.  They  stood 
about  two  hundred  yards  in  front  of  us,  with  the  slightest  slope  in  the 
world  between  us  and  them.  All  I  had  to  do  was  to  fire  right  down  upon 
them. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  Could  you  not  tell  by  the  flag  they  carried  what  they  were  1 

Answer.  I  did  not  see  any  flag.  I  saw  no  flag  that  day  on  the  field.  I 
do  not  recollect  of  seeing  a  flag  the  whole  day,  either  with  the  confederates 
or  our  own  troops,  except  after  the  battle,  when  I  saw  a  regiment  or  two 
groing  off  the  field  have  their  flags  rolled  up.  I  do  not  pretend  to  have  seen 
much  on  that  field.  I  only  know  what  occurred  in  reference  to  my  own 
battery,  and  those  standing  by  the  side  of  them. 

Question.  In  a  battle  like  that  should  not  the  colors  be  shown,  so  that 
there  should  be  no  mistake  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir:  I  have  no  doubt  our  troops  had  their  colors  ;  they  say 
they  had.  But  I  had  a  particular  duty  to  perform.  I  had  no  support  all  day 
long,  with  the  exception  that  the  New  York  14th  came  to  me  when  I  was 
in  my  second  or  third  position.  An  officer  said,  "  I  have  been  ordered  here 
to  support  you;  where  shall  I  go  ? ''  He  weint  to  a  fence  in  rear  of  tiie  bat- 
teries. I  said,  "  Don't  go  there  in  rear  of  us,  for  vou  will  stand  a  chance  of 
being  hit  If  their  batteries  fire  at  me,  and  don't  hit  me,  it  will  pass  over 
us  and  hit  you. "  They  then  went  to  one  side,  and  when  I  saw  them  again 
they  were  falling  back,  every  man  for  himself,  about  500  yards  from  me. 
That  was  the  last  I  saw  of  that  regiment  that  day,  excepting  a  straggling 
man  here  and  there,  or  groups  of  twenty  or  so. 
By  Mr.  Gooch : 

Question.  You  consider  one  of  the  errors — the  serious  error  of  that  day — 
was  the  fact  that  the  artillery  was  not  properly  supported  by  infantry? 

Answer.  Undoubtedly.  I  consider  tnat  the  first  great  error  that  was 
committed  that  day  was  the  sending  these  batteries  forward  without  sup- 
port And  it  is  my  opinion — at  any  rate,' I  do  not  know  that  I  am  called 
npon  to  express  an  opinion — but  it  is  my  opinion  that  if  an  officer  received 
an  order  from  the  general  to  advance  those  two  batteries  forward,  no  matter 
how  peremptory  that  order  was,  it  was  his  duty,  I  think,  not  to  have  carried 
out  that  order  if  the  batteries  could  not  be  supported,  especially  if  he  was 
the  chief  of  the  staff.  Times  may  arrive  when  it  is  necessary  to  sacrifice  a 
battery  to  secure  some  important  result;  for  instance,  Arnold's  battery  was 
sacrificed  on  our  retreat  to  cover  that  retreat  But  this  was  not  one  of  those 
desperate  cases. 

Question.  You  think  that  it  was  a  part  of  Major  Barry's  dutv  to  see  that 
the  batteries' were  properly  supported  before  they  were  ordered  forward  7 

Answer.  I  pretend  to  say  I  should  not  have  done  it. 

By  Mr.  Covode: 
Question.  Gould  Major  Barry  order  this  infantry  fprward  without  his 
superior's  orders  T 
Answer.  According  to  his  report,  he  did. 
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By  the  chairman: 

Question.  If  the  general  oommanding  should  order  the  batteries  forward, 
would  not  the  chief  of  artillery  understand  that  they  were  to  be  properlj 
supported,  without  any  particular  orders  to  do  so  ? 

Answer.  I  should  certainly  consider  it  so. 

Question.  You  would  consider  the  order  to  mean  that  ? 

Answer.  I  think  if  the  chief  of  a  corps  has  no  discretion  like  that^  the 
general  is  in  a  bad  situation.  He  certainly  cannot  be  expected  in  a  time 
like  that  to  enter  into  all  the  details  of  his  orders.  He  cannot  do  it.  He 
gives  his  orders  in  a  general  form,  and  the  details  are  attended  to  by  others. 

Question.  You  do  not  impeach  the  order  of  Oeneral  McDowell  in  advancing 
the  artillery  forward,  because  undoubtedly  he  intended  them  to  be  supported 
properly  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  I  take  that  for  granted. 

Question.  It  would  be  as  unreasonable  to  expect  a  battery  to  go  forward 
without  a  support  as  without  horses — that  is,  a  support  is  a  necessary 
accompaniment  to  a  battery  ? 

Answer.  I  have  always  supposed  so.  There  may  be  a  time  when  it  u 
necessary  to  sacrifice  a  battery.  At  Buena  Yista  General  Taylor  had  lost 
everything,  and  was  trying  to  retrieve.  He  ordered  Greneral  Bragg  to  go 
forward.  General  Bragg  undoubtedly  turned  to  him  and  said,  "  I  shall  lose 
my  battery;"  and  General  Taylor  probably  said,  **  You  must  lose  your  battery, 
or  all  will  be  losf  And  he  went  forward,  and  by  his  fire  of  grape  gained 
the  day. 

Question.  You  were  under  no  such  necessity  that  day? 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  You  think  the  battery  ought  not  to  have  been  ordered  forward 
until  after  the  advanced  position  had  been  reconnoitred  by  infantry  ? 

Answer.  Or  without  a  sufficiently  strong  support 

Question.  Do  you  mean  to  say  these  two  things  should  have  been  done: 
first,  to  have  the  advanced  position  reconnoitred  by  infantry,  so  as  to  have 
known  what  there  wais  in  advance,  and  what  the  position  of  tlie  enemy  was, 
and  what  they  were  doing,  as  far  as  possible;  and,  second,  when  the  batte 
ries  did  go  forward,  they  should  have  had  a  sufficient  support  of  infantry  ? 
'  Answer.  Yes,  sir.  I  contend  that  as  long  as  the  chief  of  artillery  had 
not  the  sufficient  support  for  the  batteries  he  should  not  have  moved  them 
forward.  If  they  were  to  be  moved  forward  on  that  hill,  we  should  have 
had  a  heavy  and  strong  support,  for  the  reason  that  that  was  the  hill  the 
^lemy  had  occupied.  We  oould  see  nothing  beyond  that  hill.  We  could 
not  tell  what  they  were  doing.  We  could  not  tell  whether  there  were  1,000 
or  5,000  beyond  the  hill.  I  had  occupied  about  as  high  a  position  as  any 
one,  and  I  do  not  believe  any  man  could  see  beyond  that  hill.  And  then  I 
contend  that  the  next  blunder  was  that  Major  Barry  told  me  the  confederate 
regiment  was  our  support 

Question.  These  two  errors,  you  think,  led  to  the  first  and  most  important 
repulse  of  the  day  ? 

Answer.  I  think-these  two  errors  led  to  the  first  and  the  repulse  of  the 
day.    I  think  General  Porter's  report  will  sustain  me  in  that 

By  Mr.  Govode : 

Question.  Was  Mcgor  Barry  in  a  position  where  he  was  able  to  distin- 
guish between  our  forces  and  theirs  7 

Answer.  The  major  stood  about  200  yards  from  them,  right  by  m^  side. 
That  is,  he  was  on  his  horse  and  I  was  on  my  horse,  and  we  were  side  by 
side. 
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Qiiestion.  Was  his  opportunity  a  good  one,  from  the  position  he  occupied, 
for  knowing  the  character  of  these  confederate  troops  ? 

Answer.  That  would  be  a  mere  matter  of  opinion.  His  opportunity  was 
just  as  good  as  mine. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  They  seemed  like  our  soldiers  ? 

Answer  They  may  have  been  dressed  like  some  of  our  regiments.  I  went 
across  the  river  on  the  5th  of  July.  The  battle  was  on  the  21st  I  had  not 
seen  all  our  troops.    I  knew  but  four  or  five  regiments. 

«  1^  Mr.  Covode : 

Question.  Were  not  cavalry  in  reach  of  you  at  that  time  ? 

Answer.  I  am  under  the  impression  that  there  was  a  squad  of  cavalry 
at  my  right.  But  they  were  in  the  woods,  and  might  have  just  as  well  been 
at  Centreville. 

Question.  That  was  not  a  proper  time  to  use  cavalry  to  reconnoitre  f 

Answer.  No,  sir;  infantry  should  have  been  thrown  forward. 

By  Mr.  Qoock : 

Question.  Had  you  any  cavalry  that  could  be  called  in  to  support  your 
battery? 

Answer.  No,  sir.  I  am  told  by  a  cavalry  officer  that  he  received  an  order 
to  charge  right  down  through  the  woods.  In  the  first  place,  he  could  not 
do  it  Even  if  there  was  no  enemy  there,  the  cavalry  could  not  charge 
through  the  woods. 
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Washinoton,  January  14,  1B62. 
Oolcmei  Thoius  A.  Daviis  sworn  and  examined. 
By  the  chairman : 

Question.  What  is  your  position  in  the  army  ? 

Answer.  My  present  position  is  colonel  of  tibe  16th  New  York  volunteers. 

Question.  Were  you  present  at  the  battle  of  Qull  Run  ? 

Answer.  I  was  not  present  at  what  is  called  the  battle  of  Bull  Bun,  but  I 
was  six  miles  from  that,  upon  the  left  wing. 

Question.  What  position  did  you  occupy^  there  ? 

Answer.  I  left  jUexandria  in  command  of  the  2d  brigade,  5th  division  of 
the  army  of  the  Potomac. 

Question.  Acting  as  brigadier  general  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Will  you,  in  your  own  way,  ko  on  and  tell  us  what  yon  know 
about  the  causes  of  the  disaster  of  that  day,  what  was  done,  and  what  you 
think  might  have  been  done  ?  » 

Answer.  Shall  I  tell  what  I  did  ? 

Question.  Give  us  a  general  idea,  without  any  great  minuteness. 

Answer.  The  fifth  division,  together  with  Runyon's  division,  was  marked 
upon  our  programme  when  we  started  as  the  reserve — ^I  mean  in  the  card 
that  was  issued  by  (General  McDowell.  Colonel  Miles,  of  the  infantry,  was 
in  command  of  the  fifth  division,  and  Brigadier  General  Bunyon  was  in  com- 
mand of  his  part  of  the  reserve.  There  were  two  commanders  Id  the  re- 
serve. We  went  by  the  way  of  the  old  Braddock  road  to  Fairfax  Court* 
House  the  second  night,  driving  the  enemy  before  us,  and  capturing  some 
few  things;  skirmishing  all  the  way  through  the  woods  about  six  miles.  On 
Partii 12 
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the  third  day  we  arrived  at  Gentreville,  and  camped  aboat  a  mile  from  Cat 
treville.  The  part  we  k)ok  in  the  battle  of  Sanday  was  decided  upon  in  a 
military  conference  held  the  night  before  the  battle,  at  which  the  dividoa 
and  brigade  commanders  were  present.  General  McDowell  read  off  the  pn> 
gramme,  and  as  soon  as  we  found  that  our  position  was  to  be  in  the  resenre 
and  remain  at  Gentreville,  we  left  the  council  very  early,  and  I  heard 
nothing  more  said  in  respect  to  the  plan  of  campaign  than  what  was  read 
there.  Early  the  next  morning  we  got  our  troops  up — ^very  early,  for  they 
were  awake  pretty  much  all  night,  or  half  asleep  and  half  awake  all  night 
We  started  in  the  morning,  I  with  instructions  to  go  down  to  the  poeitioii 
that  was  occupied  as  a  battle-field  on  the  afternoon  of  the  ISth,  what  wai 
then  called  the  battle  of  Blackburn's  Ford. 

By  Mr.  Chandler: 

Question.  You  were  not  in  the  affair  at  Blackburn's  Ford  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  I  lay  at  Gentreville  that  day.  Instead  of  stopping  where 
he  ought  to  have  stopped,  as  I  understood  it,  General  Tyler  went  on  there. 
The  bringing  on  of  that  battle,  as  I  understand  it,  was  an  accidental  affair 
altogether.  This  division  of  Miles,  on  Sunday,  was  to  occupy  a  position  at 
Gentreville  Heights,  and  also  at  Blackburn's  Ford,  which  was  two  mike 
further  towards  Bull  Eun.  The  road  from  Gentreville  to  Blackbum'a  Ford 
runs  directly  to  Manassas  Junction.  The  Warrenton  turnpike  that  led  up 
to  where  the  battle  of  Bull  Run  was  fought  made  an  angle  with  the  Black- 
burn's Ford  road  of  about  thirty  degrees,  and  bore  off  to  the  right,  went  oa 
to  the  Stone  Bridge,  and  so  on  across  where  the  balance  of  the  army  went 
All  the  army,  excepting  Miles's  division,  moved  up  the  Warrenton  road, 
while  that  division  moved  off  to  the  left  to  Blackburn's  Ford  with  my  brigade, 
leaving  Blenker's  brigade  on  Gentreville  Heights,  with  instructiona  to  in- 
trench the  heights  that  day.  Lieutenant  Prime  was  to  furnish  the  tools  for 
that  purpose.  We  went  off  to  the  left  and  were  to  make  a  feint  at  Black- 
burn's  Ford  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  enemy  and  draw  their  troops  there. 

Richardson's  brigade,  I  found,  was  up  there.  But  Golonel  Miles  told  me 
to  go  down  and  compare  notes  with  him,  and  find  out  which  ranked,  the  one 
raiding  to  take  command  of  the  two  brigades.  I  met  Golonel  Richardson, 
compa^  notes  with  him,  and  found  that  I  ranked  him.  I  then  took  com- 
mand of  the  troops,  and  stationed  him  on  the  road  directly  to  Blackbum^s 
Ford,  and  exactly  on  the  battle-ground  of  the  18th.  I  took  a  road  that  led 
off  further  south  from  this  road,  and  went  into  an  open  wheatfield  and  took 
possession  of  the  brow  of  a  hill',  where  I  could  anno^  the  enemy  by  eheH 
during  the  day,  and  make  a  demonstration.  My  position  was  about  eigbtj 
rods,  I  should  think,  from  Golonel  Richardson's.  I  had  brought  into  the  field 
two  regiments  of  infantry  and  Hunt's  battery.  Green's  battery  was  be- 
hind, but  by  mistake  Green's  battery,  belonging  to  my  brigade,  got  into 
Richardson's  brigade,  and  Hunt's  battery,  belonging  to  Richarason's  brigade, 
got  into  my  brigade.  We  went  on  making  a  demonstration,  and  at  10 
o'clock  I  found  that  our  ammunition  was  running  short.  I  sent  back  word 
to  Golonel  Miles,  at  Gentreville  Heights,  that  our  ammunition  was  running 
short,  and  I  wanted  to  slacken  my  Sre,  He  sent  me  back  word  to  fire  on. 
I  did  fire  on  very  slowly,  and  kept  up  the  fire  till  about  11  o'clock,  when 
Golonel  Miles  came  himself.  He  made  some  new  disposition  of  the  troops. 
I  suppose,  however,  that  is  not  important. 

Question.  Unless  it  led  to  important  results.   • 

Answdt.  It  did.  I  had  stationed  two  of  my  regiments  on  a  road  that  led 
around  from  Gentreville  Heights  off  in  the  rear  of  my  position  entirely.  I 
happened  to  find  it  out  from  the  guide  who  went  along  with  me  down  there 
to  show  me  the  way.    He  mentioned  casually,  saying,  "  There  is  a  road 
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tliat  leads  around  to  the  enemy'B  camp  direct."  Said  I,  "  Oan  they  get 
through  that  road  V  "  Oh,  yes,"  said  he,  "  they  can."  I  gave  the  'word  of 
command  to  halt  immediately,  and  pat  two  of  my  regiments  on  this  road, 
And  two  pieces  of  artillery,  and  went  on  with  my  other  two  regiments  into 
the  open  field  with  the  battery.  When  Colonel  Miles  came  down  in  the 
morning  he  was  in  a  terrible  passion  because  I  had  put  these  two  regi- 
HTients  there.  He  gave  me  a  very  severe  dressing  down  in  no  very  measured 
language,  and  ordered  the  two  regiments  and  the  artillery  forward,  without 
knowing  what  they  had  been  put  there  for.  I  complied  with  the  order,  and 
said  nothing.  But  when  he  left  me,  about  an  hour  afterwards,  I  immedi- 
ately sent  back  pioneers  who  cut  down  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  trees 
and  filled  the  road  up.  As  I  expected,  the  enemy  made  an  attempt  to  go 
up  that  road,  but  finding  it.  obstructed  by  trees,  and  protected  by  a  few 
pickets,  they  went  back.  We  did  not  see  them  coming  up,  but  when  they 
-were  going  back  we  shelled  them  pretty  severely. 

We  continued  the  firing  by  degrees  all  day,  until  I  got  a  line  from  some 
one  in  the  advance.  I  could  not  read  the  whole  of  it.  It  said  something 
about  being  beaten,  but  I  did  not  understand  which  side  was  beaten  ;  but 
I  knew  one  or  the  other  was.  The  firing  about  six  miles  to  the  right  had 
ceased  when  this  line  came  to  me.  I  afterwards  learned  it  was  from  Colo- 
nel Richardson,  and  I  could  see  that  the  enemy  or  we  were  beaten,  but  I 
oould  not  tell  which.  And  there  was  something  else  about  it,  but  I  do  not 
remember  now,  for  I  have  lost  the  note.  I  saw  unmistakable  evidence  that 
we  were  going  to  be  attacked  on  our  left  wing.  I  got  all  ready  for  the  at- 
tack, but  did  not  change  my  front.  About  5  o'clock,  I  think,  the  enemy  made 
their  appearance  back  upon  this  very  road  up  which  they  had  gone  before; 
but  instead  of  keeping  up  the  road,  they  turned  past  a  farm-noose,  went 
through  the  farm-yard,  and  came  down  and  formed  riffht  in  front  of  me  in  a 
bollow  out  of  my  sight.  Well,  I  let  them  all  come  down  there,  keeping  a 
watch  upon  their  movements.  I  told  the  artillery  not  to  fire  any  shots  at 
them  until  they  saw  the  rear  column  go  down,  so  as  to  get  them  all  down  in 
the  little  hollow  or  basin  there.    There  was  a  little  basin  there,  probably  a 

Suarter  of  a  mile  every  way.  I  should  think  tliat,  may-be,  3,000  men  filed 
own  before  I  changed  front.  We  lay  there  witii  two  regiments  back,  and 
the  artillery  in  front,  facing  Bull  £un.  As  soon  as  about  3,000  of  the  enemy 
got  down  in  this  basin  1  changed  the  front  of  the  artillery  around  to  the 
left  in  face  of  the  enemy,  and  put  a  company  of  infantry  between  each  of  the 
pieces  of  artillery,  and  then  deployed  the  balance  of  the  regiments  right  and 
left,  and  made  my  line  of  battle.  I  gave  directions  to  the  infantry  not  to 
fire  a  shot  under  any  circumstances  until  they  got  the  word  of  command 
from  me.  I  furthermore  said  I  would  shoot  the  first  man  that  fired  a  shot 
before  I  gave  the  command  to  do  so.  I  gave  them  orders  all  to  lie  down  on 
their  faces.  They  were  just  over  the  brow  of  the  hill,  so  that  if  they  came 
up  in  front  of  us  they  could  not  hit  a  man.  As  soon  as  I  saw  the  rear 
column,  I  told  whom  I  thought  to  be  Lieutenant  Edwards  to  fire.  It  proved 
to  be  Lieutenant  Benjamin,  because  in  placing  the  companies  between  the 
artillery  they  had  got  displaced.  Lieutenant  Bei\jamin  fired  the  first  shot  at 
thein  when  the  rear  column  presented  itself.  It  just  went  over  the  tops  of 
their  heads,  and  hit  a  horse  and  rider  in  the  rear.  As  soon  as  the  first  shot  waa 
fired,  I  gave  the  order  for  the  whole  six  pieces  of  artillery  to  open  with  grape  and 
canister.  The  effect  was  terrible.  They  were  all  there  right  before  us,  about 
450  yards  off,  and  had  not  suspected  that  we  were  going  to  fire  at  all,  though* 
they  did  not  know  what  the  reason  was.  Hunt's  battery  performed  so  well 
that  in  30  minutes  we  dispersed  every  one  of  them.  I  do  not  know  how 
many  were  killed,  but  we  so  crippled  their  entire  force  that  they  never  came 
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ftfter  ua  an  inch.  A  man  who  saw  the  effect  of  the  firing  in  the  vallej  said 
tiiat  it  was  just  like  firing  into  a  wheatfield:  the  column  gave  way  at  oaoe 
before  the  grape  and  canister;  they  were  just  within  available  distaacse.  I 
knew  very  well  that  if  they  but  got  into  that  basin  the  first  fire  would  est 
Uiem  all  in  pieces;  and  it  did.  We  continued  the  fire  for  30  minntefi, 
when  there  was  nothing  more  to  fire  at,  and  no  more  shots  were  letomed. 

About  the  time  this  firing  commenced,  or  a  little  before  that,  I  reoeiv«d 
this  note  from  Colonel  Richardson.  It  seems  that  Colonel  Miles,  inatead  of 
sending  the  order  through  me,  as  the  ranking  colonel  in  command,  to  Bic^ 
ardson  to  retire  on  Centreville  Heights,  sent  it,  or  his  aid  gave  it^  directi j  tt> 
Colonel  Richardson  himself,  and  also  gave  orders  directly  to  my  two  regi- 
ments, which  lay  back  as  a  reserve  for  me,  to  move  back  on  GeDtreviile 
Heights,  leaving  me  in  this  open  field  with  two  regiments  and  six  pieces  of 
artillery,  and  no  reserve  to  support  me.  As  luck  would  have  it,  however,  I 
was  successful  in  the  manner  of  making  the  fight  there,  and  I  did  not  re- 
quire any  support. 

When  I  got  through,  and  the  order  came  to  me  to  retire  on  G^itxeviik 
Height8, 1  retired  my  own  brigade  first,  because  I  was  the  ranking  brigade: 
I  went  over  to  give  the  order  for  Colonel  Richardson  to  retire,  bat  I  iauad 
he  had  been  gone  about  an  hour.  I  then  went  to  find  my  other  two  r^ 
ments,  which  I  had  had  in  reserve,  and  found  that  they  had  already  bm 
ordered  back  to  Centreville  Heights.  And  when  I  retired  my  force,  wliick 
I  did  in  perfect  order,  I  found  my  two  regiments  there  on  GeDtieTiUe 
Heights,  and  Richardson's  brigade  all  formed  on  the  heights;  rather,  tliej 
were  all  there,  but  running  alK»ut  in  a  great  deal  of  confusion,  for  Goloaei 
Miles  was  not  in  a  condition  to  be  very  accurate  that  afternoon.  Bat  for 
the  defence  which  Hunt's  battery  made  there,  and  the  little  arraDgemeat 
to  keep  the  men  from  firing,  I  think  we  should  have  been  broken  throii|^  by 
the  enemy. 

By  Mr.  Chandler: 

Question.  You  have  referred  to  Colonel  Miles.  Did  you  see  him  frequently 
during  the  day  ? 

Answer.  I  saw  him  two  or  three  times  during  the  day. 

Question.  What  time  in  the  afternoon  did  you  last  see  him  on  the  field  ? 

Answer.  He  left  me  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  with  instmctions 
to  encamp  on  the  ground. 

Question.  Did  you  see  him  after  that  ? 

Answer.  I  did,  at  Centreville  Heights,  when  I  first  got  back  with  these 
two  regiments.  He  had  thrown  forward  the  balance  of  the  division  and  Rich- 
ardson's brigade  on  Centreville  Heights.  * 

Question.  Did  you  consider  him  in  a  fit  condition  to  give  orders  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

Answer.  Well,  sir,  I  do  not  want  to  be  the  accuser  of  Colonel  Miles  here; 
I  will  give  my  testimony  at  the  proper  time;  but  I  would  prefer  not  to 
answer  the  question  now,  unless  it  be  deemed  essential  as  eliciting  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the  war. 

Mr.  Chandler:  We  want  to  know  what  causes  might  have  led  to  the  dis- 
asters of  that  day.    We  want  to  find  out,  if  we  csm,  all  the  causes. 

The  chairman:  We  have  some  testimony  to  that  effect  already,  and  pe^ 
hjaps,  in  justice  to  those  who  have  testified  about  it,  we  should  have  all  of  it 

The  witness:  Well,  sir,  I  do  not  think  the  colonel  was  exactly  fitted  for 
duty  much  of  the  day.  I  did  not  see  him  drink,  but  T  pretty  well  under- 
stood what  his  condition  was. 
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By  the  cbainnan: 

Question.  Tou  consider  that  thejportion  of  the  army  yoH  led  were  victo- 
rions  throughout  T 

Answer.  Entirely  so.  I  claim  that  13,000  of  our  men  were  victorious 
in  that  battle,  and  I  never  want  it  written  down  in  any  other  way. 

By  Mr.  (Jooch: 

Question.  That  is,  our  left  win^. 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  We  are  entitled  to  that,  and  we  should  have  a  report 
Bsade  so;  and  the  18,000  on  the  right  were  victorious,  too,  until  a  very  late 
Ixoar;  but  the  left  wing  were  entirely  victorious,  and  have  a  right  to  claim 
such  to  be  the  case. 

By  the  chairman: 

Question.  What  led  to  the  final  defeat,  as  near  as  you  could  ascertain  on 
the  ground  ? 

Answer.  I  can  tell  you  what  I  think  is  the  cause  of  the  whole  defeat  of 
that  day.  The  troops  were  raw;  the  men  had  been  accustomed  to  look  to 
their  colonels  as  the  only  men  to  give  them  commands.  They  had  never 
been  taught  the  succession  of  o£Scers,  which  is  necessary  to  understand 
upon  the  battle^eld.  They  did  not  understand  the  command  devolving  in 
socoession  upon  the  colonel,  lieutenant  colonel,  major,  and  the  captains,  in 
their  order  of  rank.  The  officers  did  not  themselves  know  what  to  do;  they 
were  themselves  raw  and  g^een.  Every  man  went  in  to  do  his  duty,  and 
knew  nothing  about  anybody  else.  When  the  colonels  were  killed  or  wounded, 
the  subordinate  officers  did  not  know  what  to  do,  or  the  men  did  not  know 
whether  to  obey  them  or  not.  When  they  lost  their  commanding  officers, 
or  those  to  whom  they  had  alone  been  instructed  to  look  for  commands,  they 
supposed  they  had.  a  right  to  leave  the  field.  That,  I  think,  was  the  cause 
of  many  of  the  regiments  retiring  from  the  field;  not  from  any  cowardice, 
or  fear  of  fighting,  but  because,  having  lost  their  colonels,  they  supposed 
they  were  out  of  the'battle.  I  consider  that  the  great  cause  of  our  army 
being  put  in  rout  on  the  right  wing. 

Question.  Were  you  in^  a  position  to  observe  about  the  arrival  of  John- 
ston's  re-enforcements  at  that  time  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  1  know  nothing  about  that;  I  was  too  far  to  the  left  I 
was  going  on  to  g^ve  my  reasons  for  what  I  suppose  caused  our  defeat  that 
day.  There  were  two,  probably  three  things,  which,  though  they  may  not 
have  controlled  the  matter,  are,  in  my  judgment,  to  be  considered  as  some 
of  the  reasons  why  we  were  not  as  successful  as  we  might  have  been.  But 
every  general  has  his  own  plan  of  campaign,  and  my  ideas  may  run  counter 
to  those  of  our  general,  as  he  may  have  had,  doubtless  did  have,  reasons 
and  considerations  for  his  plan  which  I  am  ignorant  of.  But  judging  from 
ivhat  I  knew,  if  I  had  been  in  command  there  I  should  have,  harassed  the 
enemy  for  the  three  nights  before  the  battle  that  we  were  there.  1  would 
not  have  allowed  them  to  lay  there  quiet  all  that  time,  when,  with  a  half  a 
regiment  or  a  regiment,  we  could  have  kept  them  awake  all  night  and  wor- 
rit them  exceedingly.  We  had  the  power  to  do  it.  If  we  had  done  that 
we  should  have  fought  them  to  great  advantage. 

Question.  Yon  spoke  of  a  council  of  war  the  night  before  the  battle  7 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  What  was  understood  there  as  to  Patterson's  holding  Johnston 
from  that  battle?  Was  that  an  element  taken  into  consideration  in  that 
council  ? 

Answer.  I  did  not  hear  it  mentioned,  that  I  am  aware  of.  It  might  have 
been  mentioned  there,  but  I  did  not  hear  it.    I  was  on  the  outside,  and  did 
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not  enter  much  into  the  inside  of  the  discuBsipn.  There  were  two  tenta 
there,  and  most  of  the  officers  were  a  great  way  inside,  while  I  was  on  the 
outside. 

Question.  Was  not  that  a  fact  of  so  much  importance  that  it  shonld  have 
^een  known  and  acted  upon  in  planning  the  battle  ? 

Answer.  I  think  it  should  have  been  considered,  and  it  may  have  beeiL 
I  know  it  was  understood  by  all  the  officers  there  that  Johnston  was  to  be 
held  by  Patterson.  That  matter  was  talked  over  among  the  officers,  and  it 
was  so  understood. 

Question.  If  it  had  been  known  the  day  before  the  battle  that  the  next 
«[ioming  Johnston  would  be  down  there  with  re-enforcements,  would  it  have 
^een  prudent  to  hazard  a  battle  until  you  had  also  obtained  re-enforcenfeenta^ 
or  until  Patterson's  army  had  followed  Johnston  down  ? 

Answer.  I  should  not  have  risked  it,  though  my  reasons  for  not  risking 
it  may  be  different  from  those  of  the  one  in  command.  He  may  have  sup- 
posed that  he  had  good  grounds  for  fighting  the  battle. 

Question.  Would  it  be  according  to  military  prudence  to  fight  a  battle 
that  must  be  uncertain,  when  you  can  make  it  all  but  certain  by  waiting  a 
day  or  two  ? 

Answer.  That  is  very  clear,  according  to  my  view  of  things. 

Question.  What  would  have  been  t^e  effect  had  you  waited  there  ofi 
Gentreville  Heights  and  rested  your  men  a  day  or  two — seeing  Johnston  waa 
down  there — ^until  Patterson's  army  had  followed  him  there,  and  been  ordered 
to  turn  their  left  ? 

Answer.  We  should  undoubtedly  have  won  the  battle. 

Question.  Was  there  anything  to  prevent  that  ? 

Answer.  I  know  of  nothing  that  could.  I  was  going  to  mention  three 
things  which  seems  to  me  ought  to  have  been  done.  One  was  to  harass 
the  enemy  all  we  could.  Another  was  to  have  intrenched  Gentreville 
Heights  during  the  three  days  we  lay  there.  The  men  would  have  fought 
better  itfter  working  all  day  and  sleeping  well  all  night,  than  to  have 
gone  into  the  field  as  they  did.  And  another  thing  was  this:  Now,  I  do 
not  know  the  facts,  I  am  only  telling  you  my  opinion  of  what  shonld  have 
been  done,  if  the  circumstances  of  the  case  had  all  been  as  I  suppose  they 
were.  Not  that  I  find  the  least  fault  with  General  McDowell,  for  I  believe 
he  is  a  splendid  soldier  ;  but  if  I  had  been  in  command  of  the  right  wing  I 
should  have  intrenched  after  I  got  to  the  first  run,  and  allowed  them  to  at- 
tack me  ;  we  had  the  sure  thing  ;  we  had  the  game  there,  and  they  might 
have  ^ot  it  back  the  best  way  they  could.  After  the  first  run,  after  tbeir 
first  line  broke  and  retired,  thon  we  should  have  intrenched  and  let  them 
attack,  and  we  would  have  had  the  victory.  We  had  a  sure  thing,  and  there 
was  no  use  in  throwing  it  away. 

Question.  How  was  it  about  the  men  coming  on  the  ground  fatigued  with 
marching  ?    Had  they  marched  any  considerable  distance,  manv  of  them  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir,  I  do  not  think  thoy  had  marched  a  great  deal.  Bat  they 
had  been  loafing  around  a  great  deal ;  had  been  out  a  great  deal  of  nights, 
and  had  been  broken  of  their  rest,  and  had  not  had  full  rations.  They  were 
not  altogether  in  a  prime  condition  for  fighting. 

Question.  There  was  a  brigade  or  a  division  in  reserve  on  Centreville 
Heights  most  of  the  day,  was  there  not  7 

Answer.  Yes,  sir  ;  Blenker's  brigade  lay  there  the  whole  day. 

Question.  Could  not  they  have  strengthened  our  centre  if  they  had  taken 
their  position  on  the  field  of  battle  ? 

Answer.  The  object  of  leaving  that  force  there  was  to  intrench  Gentre- 
ville Heights  so  that  in  case  any  accident  occurred  we  could  have  retired 
there.    But  instead  of  that  being  done  as  was  designed,  there  was  some 
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difficolty  about  getting  intrenching  tools  forward,  and  on  that  account  they 
xiever  broke  ground  there.  There  were  3,000  men  there,  and  in  one  day 
"tiiey  could  have  thrown  up  a  pretty  fair  intrenchment.  If  those  intrench- 
ments  had  been  prepared  there  when  we  got  back  we  need  not  have  gone 
l>aGk  any  further. 

Question.  After  the  repulse  of  our  army,  the  enemy  did  not  follow  up  their 
victory  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  not  at  all.  There  were  only  a  few  whc  came  running 
After  the  right  wing,  firing  random  shots.  « 

Question.  They  did  not  pursue  ? 

Answer.  No,. sir;  they  did  not  pursue  at  all.  Some  cavalry  came  down, 
1  believe,  and  made  one  or  two  charges  which  amounted  to  nothing. 

Question.  What  necessity  was  there  for  bringing  our  army  back  po  Wash- 
ington ?  Why  not  have  taken  position  on  the  heights  and  intrenched  there 
&t  Centreville  ? 

Answer.  I  did  take  position  there.  General  McDowell,  after  the  suspen- 
sion of  Colonel  Miles,  wrote  an  order  on  a  visiting  card,  putting  me  in  com- 
mand of  the  left  wing  of  the  army  as  it  stood  ;  and  I  was  going  to  stay 
there,  and  should  have  stayed  there,  except  that  I  got  an  order  between  11 
and  12  o'clock,  first  to  retire  to  Fairfax  Court-Houde,  and  then  to  Washing- 
ton. My  brigade  was  the  last  to  leave  the  heights  at  Centreville,  which  we 
did  between  12  and  1  o'clock.    There  was  no  enemy  there  then. 

Question.  Would  there  have  been  any  difficulty  in  rallying  your  whole 
forces  and  holding  your  position  on  Centreville  Heights,  while  you  sent  for 
Patterson,  or  for  re-enforcements  from  here  and  Fortress  Monroe  ?  Would 
you  not  have  worsted  the  enemy  in  that  way  ? 

Answer.  We  never  should  have  been  compelled  to  leave  the  place  with 
what  troops  I  had  under  my  command.  I  could  have  held  my  position  there 
with  the  troops  I  had,  which  were  my  brigade,  Richardson's  brigade,  Blenk- 
er's  brigade,  and  some  batteries  that  came  down  from  the  point  above. 

Question.  Waa  it  not  a  terrible  military  blunder  to  come  back  to  Wash- 
ington in  disorder  ? 

Answer.  That  is  putting  it  rather  strong.  I  should  not  like  to  say  it  was 
a  military  blunder. 

Question.  Well,  it  was  a  mistake,  then  ? 

Answer.  I  think  this :  that  we  could  have  held  our  position  there  ;  there 
IB  no  doubt  about  that. 

Question.  Then  you  ought  to  have  held  it,  ought  you  not  7 

Answer.  That  is  a  matter  I  am  not  responsible  for.  That  is  a  matter 
which  rests  with  the  other  powers,  for  I  do  not  know  all  that  combined  to 
make  up  their  judgment. 

Question.  Would  it  not  have  been  easier  to  have  defended  Washington  on 
Centreville  JSeights  than  to  have  come  pell-mell  here  to  do  it  ? 

Answer.  1  can  answer  that  very  readily:  I  think  it  would ;  there  is  no« 
doubt  about  tibat. 

By  Mr.  Gooch: 

Question.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  our  left  wjng  was  victorious  that 
day? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Have  you  stated  precisely  what  the  left  wing  did  ? 

Answer.  Not  in  every  respect,  for  Runyon's  division  lay  behind  us  aa  part 
of  the  left  wing. 

Question.  Was  that  engagement  you  have  referred  to  the  only  one  of  the 
lefl  wing  that  day  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 
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Question.  Did  oar  left  wing  make  any  attack  that  day? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  not  at  all;  we  only  defended  onrselyes.  We  were  tlit 
reserve  ;  we  were  to  maintain  onr  position. 

Question.  When  you  say  you  were  victorious,  you  mean  to  say  that  ytm 
maintained  the  position  assigned  you  7 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  always  a  victory.  When  one  is  attacked  in  a 
position,  and  is  successful  in  repelling  that  attack,  that  is  as  complete  a 
victory  as  can  be;  and  I  think  that  all  those  troops  which  have  been,  is  t^ 
accounts,  submerged  with  a  defeated  body  of  troops,  ought  to  have  the 
credit  of  being  yictorious.  It  ought  to  have  read  that  we  were  victorlGos 
with  the  13,000  troops  of  the  left  wing,  and  defeated  in  the  18,000  of  ti» 
right  wing.  That  is  all  that  Bull  Run  amounts  to.  The  attack  upon  tiie 
left  wing  was  repulsed,  and  the  enemy  never  attacked  there  again.  I  have 
understood  from  the  secession  accounts  of  that  battle  that  we  killckl  tbere 
about  one-third  of  all  that  we  killed  at  the  battle  of  Bull  Run.  And  neither 
of  my  two  regiments  there  fired  a  shot ;  if  they  had,  we  probably  ahoold 
kave  been  defeated. 

Question.  What  was  the  number  of  the  enemy  that  came  around  the  first 
time  upon  the  road  you  speak  of  ? 

Answer.  As  near  as  we  could  judge,  there  were  about  3,000 — that  is,  judg- 
ing from  atxe  time  it  took  them  to  pass  a  given  point ;  we  could  see  the  dnat, 
but  we  could  not  see  the  troops;  there  was  a  light  growth  of  bushes  tl»i 
separated  them  from  us;  we  fired  shell  into  the  bushes. 

Question.  The  force  left  at  Centreville  and  the  force  under  your  command 
were  both  necessary,  in  your  opinion,  to  prevent  the  enemy  coming  around 
and  attacking  the  main  body  of  our  army  in  the  rear  T 

Answer,,  Certainly:  entirely  so. 

Question.  Then  you  cannot  strictly  call  that  a  reserve  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir :  not  strictly  so.  We  were  put  down  upon  the  programme, 
as  I  stated  in  the  rorepart  of  my  testimony,  as  a  reserve.  But  we,  m  truth, 
expected  to  make  an  attack  upon  the  enemy,  as  well  as  the  right  wing. 
'We,  however,  made  an  attack  simply  upon  a  body  of  troops  that  lay  in  the 
woods  waiting  for  us.  There  were  about  10,000  of  the  enemy's  troops  con- 
centrated upon  our  position  all  day  long,  hoping  to  take  our  army  in  the 
rear. 

Question.  So  that  it  would  not  have  been  safe  at  any  hour  of  the  day  to 
have  taken  our  troops  from  Centreville  and  moved  them  forward  to  the  mam 
body  of  the  army  ? 

Answer.  I  think,  as  it  turned  out,  that  Blenker's  brigade,  which  was  ex- 
pected to  have  intrenched  Centreville  Heights,  might  have  been  spared. 
Yet,  after  all,  we  might  not  have  been  able  to  have  maintained  our  position. 
We  might  have  been  broken,  and  then  Blenker's  brigade  would  have  been 
necessary  for  us  to  have  fallen  back  upon.  If  the  failure  had  ^fcaken  place 
*  on  our  left  wing,  nothing  in  the  world  could  have  saved  our  army  or  Wash- 
ington. When  I  got  here  to  the  city  I  could  have  taken  the  place  witii  a 
thousand  men,  or  even  a  less  number.  I  never  saw  such  an  excited  con- 
dition of  things  as  there  was  here. 

By  the  chairman: 

Question.  At  what  time  did  you  get  back  and  form  on  Centreville  Heights? 
Answer.  The  last  two  regiments  got  on  Centreville  Heights  about  t  o'clock 
in  the  evening. 
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WAftHiNOTON,  January  IB,  1862. 

Colonel  R.  Butler  Price  sworn  and  examined. 
By  the  chainnan. 

Question.  Did  you  serve  with  Qeneral  Patterson  during  his  expedition 
into  Virginia;  and  if  so,  about  what  time  ? 

j^nswer.  I  served  with  him  from  his  first  orders  from  the  President,  some 
time  in  April.  He  left  Philadelphia  on  th^  2d  of  June,  and  I  remained  wilb 
him  until  he  was  discharged  from  the  service. 

Question.  What  was  your  rank  and  position  ? 

Answer.  I  was  senior  aid  under  Qeneral  Patterson,  with  the  rank  of  major. 

Question.  You  accompanied  him  on  his  march  from  Martinsburg  to  Ohanes- 
townf 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  About  what  was  his  force  at  that  time  ? 

Answer.  He  had  about  19,000  men  with  him — ^that  is,  for  all  purposes.    A 

Krtion  of  those  men  were  detailed  for  special  duty,  guarding  wagon  trains, 
i.  He  had  probably  15,000  or  1^,000  fighting  men — not  over  19,000  men 
in  all. 

Question.  What  was  the  object  of  that  expedition?  What  particular 
purpose  was  it  intended  to  accomplish? 

Answer.  From  Martinsburg  over  to  Gharlestown  ? 

Question.  Yes,  sir. 

Ans>irer.  There  were  two  reasons,  I  think,  which  prompted  General  Pat- 
terson to  make  that  movement  from  Martinsburg  to  Gharlestown:  one  wtas 
partly  the  condition  of  the  quartermaster's  and  commissary's  departments  in 
relation  to  the  supply  of  the  army;  and  another  was  to  make  Gharlestown 
as  a  more  favorable  base  of  operations,  either  to  the  front,  or  to  fall  back  to 
Harper's  Ferry.  Gharlestown  was  considered  safer  than  Martinsburg; 
Harper's  Fernr  being  within  six  miles  of  Gharlestown. 

Question,  i  ou  were  with  him  on  the  march  from  Martinsburg  to  Bunker 
Hill? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  What  was  the  distance  ?  # 

Answer.  About  twelve  miles. 

Question.  How  far  is  Bunker  Hill  from  Winchester  f 

Answer.  I  think  about  sixteen  miles;  I  am  not  positive  about  that;  but 
I  think  the  distance  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  sixteen  miles. 

Question.  Was  one  great  object  of  General  Patterson's  expedition  to  pre- 
vent Johnston  from  joining  Beauregard  at  Manassas  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  That  was  the  principal  object  ? 

Answer.  That  was  one  of  the  motives;  yes,  sir.  To  place  General  Patter-' 
son  in  a  position  where  he  could  do  that  to  the  most  advantage.  As  I  said 
before,  Gharlestown  is  a  point  which  would  have  facilitated  either  in  making 
a  forward  movement,  or  falling  back  upon  Harper's  Ferry. 

Question.  When  he  was  at  Bunker  Hill,  was  he  not  then  in  as  good  a 
position  to  have  prevented  Johnston  from  joining  Beauregard  as  from  any 
other  point  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  he  was  not  in  so  good  a  position  as  at  Gharlestown. 
And  under  the  circumstances  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  him  to  have 
remained  at  Bunker  Hill. 

Question.  For  whiit  reason  ? 

Answer.  The  difficulty  of  provisioning  his  army;  getting  forage  forward. 
There  was  no  nearer  point  there  than  Maryland. 
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Qaestion.  How  came  be  to  go  to  Banker  Hill,  then  f 

Answer.  He  did  not  go  there  with  the  intention  of  staying  there. 

Question.  Was  it  on  the  direct  road  to  Charlestown  7 

Answer.  No,  sir;  but  he  went  to  Bunker  Hill  because  he  was  ordered  to 
keep  Johnston  in  check,  and  always  keep  a  force  in  front  of  him.  He  went 
there  for  the  purpose  of  offering  Johnston  battle. 

Question.  Johnston  was  not  at  Bunker  Hill,  was  he  7 

Answer.  He  was  there  while  we  were  at  Winchester.  As  we  approached 
^im  he  fell  back. 

Question.  And  Johnston  having  fallen  back  to  Winchester,  General  Pat- 
terson approached  him  no  further  7 

Answer.  No,  sir;  not  towards  Winchester. 

Question.  Why  not  7 

Answer.  Because  he  heard  while  at  Bunker  Hill  that  the  force  of  Greneral 
Johnston  was  very  much  greater  than  his  own,  both  in  number  and  in 
artillery  force. 

Question.  Had  he  any  intelligence  that  Johnston's  army  had  been  increased 
daring  this  period  7 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  very  materially  increased. 

Question.  Where  from  7 

Answer.  Somewhere  between  Winchester  and  Manassas;  it  was  not  known 
where  He  got  positive  information  at  Bunker  Hill  that  Johnstoa  had 
42,000  men  at  Winchester,  and,  I  think,  sixty-three  pieces  of  artillery. 

Question.  From  whom  did  he  get  that  information  7 

Answer.  It  was  given  to  him  by  General  Gadwalader,  who  obtained  it 
through  private  parties;  I  do  not  know  who  they  were. 

Questioi^  Where  did  these  re<enforcements  come  from  7 

Answer.  From  towards  Manassas. 

Question.  At  what  time  were  these  re-enforcements  supposed  to  have 
joined  Johnston  7 

Answer.  Between  the  time  of  our  leaving  Martinsburg  and  leaving 
Banker  Hill,  which  was  a  period  of  two  and  a  half  days. 

Question.  Was  it  not  very  singular  that  he  should  have  retreated  to 
Winchester  with  this  great  increase  of  force  7 

A]0wer.  He  was  re-enforced  while  he  was  at  Winchester,  after  he  left 
Bonker  Hill.  From  the  best  knowledge  we  could  obtain  while  at  Martins- 
burg, General  Johnston  had  in  the  neighborhood  of  25,000  or  26,000  men. 

Question.  Was  it  not  very  singular  that  Johnston  should  be  re-enforoed 
from  Manassas  when  they  knew  they  were  about  to  be  assailed  by  the 
central  army,  under  General  McDowell  7 

Answer.  I  can  give  no  opinion  in  reference  to  their  motives. 

Question.  Had  you  any  authentic  information  of  reinforcements  joining 
Johnston  during  this  period  7 

Answer.  It  was  information  that  was  given  to  General  Gadwalader  from 
what  he  considered  a  reliable  source,  and  he  so  reported  to  General  Patterson. 
The  information  proved  to  be  correct^  as  we  learned  from  various  sooroes 
afterwards. 

Qaestion.  That  he  received  a  very  large  re-enforcement  at  this  period  from 
Manassas  7 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  making  his  whole  force  over  42,000  men. 

Question.  How  did  you  learn  that  afterwards  7 

Answer.  By  information  from  various  persons.  One  was  a  gentleman, 
whose  name  I  forget.  His  sovbriquet  is  "  Porte  Crayon.^'  He  was  in  Win- 
chester at  the  time  General  Johnston  left  with  35,000  men,  leaving  1,000  at 
Winchester.  There  were  two  or  three  other  persons,  who  were  at  W  inchester 
at  that  time,  who  reported  the  same  thing,  thus  verifying  the  report  Gad- 
walader made  to  General  Patterson. 
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Qnestion.  Had  it  not  been  for  this  eupposed  re-enforcement,  would  he  bare 
advanced  npon  Winchester  from  Bunker  Hill  ? 

Answer.  Tes,  sir. 

Qnestion.  That  was  his  intention  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  provided  he  thought  proper  to  do  so  after  arriving  at 
Banker  Hill. 

Question.  Where  was  he  when  he  heard  of  this  re-enforcement  ? 

Answer.  At  Bunker  Hill. 

Question.  And  then  he  retreated  foom  the  enemy  to  go  to  Charlestown  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  he  did  not.  It  was  not  a  retreating  movement.  It  was 
merely  a  movement  across  the  country  to  Charlestown. 

Qnestion.  He  gave  up  all  idea  of  encountering  Johnston  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Then,  when  he  left  Bunker  Hill,  he  knew  he  could  no  longer  hold 
Johnston  in  check,  did  he  not  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  he  gave  up  the  idea  of  attacking  Johnston.  But  then 
he  was  under  the  impression  that  the  necessity  of  his  holding  Johnston  in 
that  part  of  Virginia  had  passed  away,  from  the  fact  that  he  supposed  the 
battle  at  Manassas  had  at  ^at  time  been  fought. 

Question.  What  made  him  think  that  ? 

Answer.  From  despatches  he  received  from  General  Scott,  and  letters 
fixing  the  date  of  the  attack. 

Qnestion  Did  Oeneral  Scott  ever  send  him  any  despatch  that  he  would 
fig^ht  at  Manassas  on  any  particular  day  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Where  is  that  despatch  7 

Answer.  I  suppose  it  is  among  the  papers  of  General  Patterson.  It  was 
either  a  despatch  or  letter;  I  did  not  know  which.  • 

Question.  Did  you  learn  the  date  of  that  despatch  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  recollect  now. 

Question.  Do  you  know  what-time  was  stated  when  the  battle  would  be 
fought  at  Manassas  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  on  the  Tuesday  previous  to  the  Sunday  on  which  it 
was  fought 

Question.  Do  you  suppose,  as  a  military  man — I  ask  your  opinion  as  a 
military  man — ^that  General  Scott  could  fix,  beyond  a  doubt,  upon  a  day 
when  he  could  attack  the  enemy  with  such  an  army,  the  two  being  so  far 
apart  ?  Gould  he  fix  with  certainty  that  he  would  fight  on  a  particular 
day? 

Answer.  I  think  he  could,  having  the  control  of  his  operations. 

Question.  He  did  not  fight  on  the  day  he  proposed  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir  ;  he  did  not. 

Question.  Then  it  is  possible  for  a  military  man  to  be  mistaken  about 
that? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  And  a  military  man  would  know  that  there  would  not  be  any 
certainty  about  such  a  thing  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  General  Patterson,  if  I  understand  it,  had  the  means  of  commu- 
nicating by  telegraph  with  General  Scott  7 

Answer.  The  facilities  were  not  gpreat  from  Bunker  Hill.  There  was  no 
telegraph  nearer  there  than  Hag^rstown. 

Question.  How  far  was  that  ? 

Answer.  About  42  miles.  All  the  despatches  received  from  and  sent  to 
General  Scott  were  carried  by  carriers  from  any  position  in  which  the  army 
happened  to  be  to  Hagerstown. 
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Question.  Would  it  Dot  have  been  well  for  General  Patterson,  when  ke 
had  ascertained  that  Johnston  had  reoeiyed  re-enforcements,  that  rendered 
it  impossible  for  him  to  detain  him — would  it  not  have  been  well  to  have 
sent  General  Scott  the  earliest  information  of  that  7 

Answer.  He  did. 

Question.  What  was  the  import  of  that  communication  ? 

Answer.  The  import  of  that  information  was  that  Johnston's  force  was 
then  estimated  at  42,000  men,  and  was  much  larger  than  what  General 
Patterson  had. 

Question.  And  when  he  tamed  off  to  Charlestown,  and  found  he  coald  no 
longer  detain  him,  did  he  notify  General  Scott  of  that  ? 

Aiiswer.  No,  sir  ;  I  do  not  know  as  he  sent  any  despatch  that  he  ooold 
no  longer  detain  him,  but  General  Patterson  was  under  the  belief  he 
could  not  detain  him  there  any  longer.  When  he  discovered  that  Johnston^s 
force  was  moving  he  telegraphed  to  General  Scott 

Question.  As  the  matter  stood,  suppose  he  had,  the  moment  he  received 
that  information,  and  had  made  up  his  mind  that  he  could  no  longer  detaiB 
Inm — ^for  yon  have  said  already  that  it  was  the  object  of  this  expediticMi  to 
detain  him  there,  and  prevent  his  joining  Beauregard— -had  he  commonicated 
that  immediately  to  General  Scott,  would  it  not  have  been  a  military  fi^t 
MMt  would  have  had  a  controlling  effect  upon  planning  and  canyin^  out  the 
battle  of  Manassas  ? 

Answer.  I  think  it  ou^ht  to  have  been. 

Question.  And  if  he  did  not  g^ve  General  Scott  the  earliest  information 
of  ^at,  would  it  not  have  been  a  negligence  and  unmilitary  act  7 

Answer.  So  I  should  have  considered  it. 

Question.  But  you  think  he  did  give  him  that  information  ? 

Answer.  I  am  under  that  impression — ^yes,  sir. 

Question.  How  long  did  you  remain  at  Gharlestown  7 

Answer.  I  think  we  stayed  there,  at  Charlestown,  five  ^ays. 

Question.  Was  there  any  order  fh>m  General  Scott  to  General  Patterson, 
that  if  he  could  not  detain  Johnston,  he  should  follow  him  down  to 
Manassas  7 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  No  such  arrangement  7 

Answer.  None  that  I  have  ever  heard 

Question.  When  he  turned  off  from  Bunker  Hill  to  Gharlestown,  had  yon 
heard  any  dissatisfaction  manifested  among  the  officers  and  troops  7 

Answer.  Nothing  of  the  kind — ^not  the  slightest;  nothing  but  themoetnn- 
qualified  approbation. 

Question.  Was  there  any  period  when  the  troops  whose  time  was  ex- 
piring refused  to  go  further  7 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  What  time  was  that  7 

Answer.  That  was  at  Charlestown. 

Question.  You  did  not  hear  anything  of  that  before  7 

Answer.  No,  sir.  I  heard  of  the  circumstance,  but  it  was  not  within  my 
own  positive  knowledge. 

Question.  Charlestown  was  the  first  7 

Answer.  .Yes,  sir;  the  first  open  exhibition  of  it 

Question.  Then,  in  brief,  the  Pennsylvanians,  when  they  supposed  he  was 
advancing  upon  the  enemy,  did  not  wish  to  take  advantage  of  their  tiaie 
being  out  7 

Answer.  l%ey  did  not  grumble  about  there  beinff  no  fight,  because  Gene- 
ral Patterson,  in  the  appeal  he  made  to  them  at  Charlestown,  .begg^  tbeai 
to  stay  for  ten  days  in  case  he  might  have  to  fight  with  the  enemy. 
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Qnestion.  IMd  he  expect  to  have  a  fight  with  the  enemy?   ' 
Answer.  He  thought  he  might  have  a  fight,  and  in  the  mean  time  he 
IumI  sent  to  General  Scott  for  orders,  and  did  not  know  what  orders  he 
neonldget 

Question.  After  Johnston  had  been  re-enforced,  he  had  doable  your  force; 
'wt>vLld  he  have  fought  him  then  ? 

Answer. ^He  would  not  follow  him  up,  but  he  would  have  fought  if  John- 
ston had  attacked  him. 

Question.  Why  not  throw  himself  across  Johnston's  path,  and  detain  him 
in  that  way  ? 

Answer.  It  was  impossible  for  him  to  do  that  while  at  Bunker  Hill  or  at 
Oharlestown. 

Question.  Was  it  not  possible  to  do  that  ? 
Answer.  It  was  totally  impossible. 
Question.  What  was  the  impossibility  ? 

Answer.  It  was  that  he  could  not  reach  the  track  that  Johnston  took  be- 
fore Johnston  could  reach  it;  for  he  could  march  his  men  to  a  point  below 
Strasburg,  and  then  take  his  men  to  Manassas,  and  it  was  impossible  tiiat 
General  Patterson  could  reach  that  point  to  intercept  him.  I  do  not  think 
he  would  have  made  an  attempt  to  do  that. 

Question.  If  it  was  an  object  to  detain  him,  how  did  he  expect  to  detain 
faiin? 

Answer.  He  did  not  expect  to  do  it  after  he  left  Bunker  Hill. 
Question.  If  he  was  willing  to  fight  double  his  force  in  the  open  field, 
why  not  follow  him  up  f 

Answer.  He  was  intrenched  there;  not  in  the  open  field. 
Question.  You  say  he  could  not  get  to  the  railroad  without  attacking 
Johnston  at  Winchester.  Now  I  want  to  know  this:  I  find  from  the  testi- 
mony that  Oeneral  Patterson  turned  from  Bunker  Hill,  and  gave  up  the 
original  intention  of  detaining  Johnston,  because  Johnston  had  been  greatly 
re-enforced. 

Answer.  Yes,  sir,  that  was  one  reason;  and  another  reason  was  that  he 
thought  the  necessity  had  passed. 

Question.  Now  I  understand  you  to  say  that  he  would  hare  fought 
Jolmston  even  after  he  had  been  re-enforoed,  perhaps  at  Gharlestown,  and 
expected  to  do  it,  and  wanted  to  keep  his  troops  there. 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.    He  would  have  fought  him,  if  he  had  attacked  him. 
Question;  If  so,  and  his  main  purpose  being  to  detain  him  in  the  valley 
there,  why  did  he  relinquish  his  original  position  ? 

Answer.  The  design  no  longer  existed  after  be  left  Bunker  Hill;  and  if  he 
had  been  so  disposed,  he  could  not  have  thrown  himself  across  the  track  of 
Johnston  after  he  left  Winchester.  « 

Question.  Suppose  that,  before  Johnston  left  Winchester,  Patterson  had 
taken  a  position  between  Manassas  and  Winchester  upon  that  railroad, 
could  he  not  have  done  that  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  not  before  Johnston. 
Question.  Not  before  Johnston  left  ? 
Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  Then  he  could  not  have  prevented  Johnston  from  going  to 
Manassas,  irhether  he  was  re-enforced  or  not  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir.  He  could  not  have  prevented  Johnston  from  going  to 
Manassas,  whether  he  was  re-enforced  or  not.  But  he  would  have  attacked 
him  at  Winchester,  if  he  had  not  been  re-enforced.  He  offered  him  battle  on 
two  or  three  different  occasions.  Johnston  was  between  Martinsburg  and 
Bunker  Hill  when  we  marched  to  Martinsburg.  He  then  fell  back  to  Bunker 
Hill,  and  then  he  fell  back  to  Winchester,  laying  a  trap  for  us  all  the  time. 
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Johnston  would  not  have  fought  before  he  got  to  Winchester,  and  there  he 
had' a  great  advantage  over  us. 

Question.  You  think  General  Scott  was  apprised  of  this  right  off. 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

ByMnQooch: 

Question.  General  Patterson  moved  from  Martinsburg  to  BunMer  Hill  be- 
cause there  he  more  directly  threatened  Johnston  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  he  marched  there  for  the  purpose  of  offering  him  battle. 

Question.  For  the  purpose  of  threatening  him  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir,  to  threaten  him,  and  to  hold  him  there  *  and  give  him 
battle.  From  the  best  information  we  had,  Johnston's  force  was  from  22,000 
or  23,000  to  26,000. 

Question.  The  great  object  you  deemed  to  be  to  hold  Johnston,  and  jou 
moved  to  Bunker  Hill  so  as  to  threaten  him  and  hold  him  7 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  and  fight  him  there. 

Question.  And  Johnston  fortified  himself  at  Winchester  7 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  You  moved  to  Bunker  Hill  and  sent  out  some  pickets  7 

Answer.  There  was  a  reconnoissance  made  from  Bunker  Hill  on  the  day 
we  arrived  there,  I  think,  with  probably  800  or  1,000  men.  They  marched 
on  the  road  to  Winchester,  a  distance  of  four  or  five  miles.  There  they 
found  the  cavalry  pickets  of  Johnston,  which  they  dispersed.  They  found 
the  road  obstructed. 

Question.  The  object  of  the  reconnoissance  was  successful  7 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  To  find  the  condition  of.  the  road  from  there  to  Win- 
chester, and  to  find  out  the  preparations  to  prevent  (General  Patterson  from 
marching  to  Winchester. 

Question.  You  found  no  indication  to  show  that  Johnston  intended  te 
attack  you  at  Bunker  Hill  7 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  The  indications  were  that  he  wanted  to  fight  you  behind  his 
intrenchments  at  Winchester,  and  not  to  come  qyii  to  attack  you  7 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Did  you  send  some  of  your  baggage  trains  directly  from  Map- 
tinsburg  to  Charlestown  7 

Answer.  No,  sir.  They  all  came  down  by  the  way  of  Bunker  HilL  We 
marched  on  two  roads  from  Martinsburg  to  Bunker  Hill. 

Question.  During  all  this  time  you  were  following  up  Johnston,  there 
was  no  time  that  he  offered  you  battle,  or  proposed  to  do  so  in  any  way  in 
the  open  field  7 

Answer,  ^o,  sir.    Not  upon  any  occasion. 

Question.  He  wanted  to  fight  you  upon  unequal  terms  at  Winchester  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  You  did  not  believe  when  you  reached  Bunker  Hill  that 
Johnston  intended  to  fight  you  at  Bunker  Hill  7 

Answer.  No,  sir.     We  found  no  such  indication. 

Question.  When  you  were  at  Bunker  Hill,  I  suppose  that  you  felt  that» 
during  that  time,  you  were  threatening  that  position  of  Johnston,  instead  of 
his  threatening  you  7 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Then,  when  you  moved  from  Bunker  Hill,  you  moved  to  a  pointy 
Charlestown,  which  was  further  from  Winchester  than  Bunker  Hill  7 

Answer.  I  think  Charlestown  is  rather  further  from  Winchester  than 
Bunker  Hill  is:  probably  five  or  six  miles  further. 

Question:  You  moved  down  from  Martinsburg  to  Bunker  Hill  in  two 
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colamns.    Did  you  propose  to  move  forward  upon  Winchester  in  two 
colnmns  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir.    I  do  not  know  that  we  did. 

Question.  General  Sainford  had  a  column  there,  had  he  not  ? 

Answer.  We  marched  in  two  columns  from  Martinsburg,  but  they  were 
all  concentrated  in  the  vicinity  of  Bunker  Hill. 

Question.  Was  it  not  the  intention  to  move  from  Bunker  Hill  to  Win- 
chester ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  At  one  time  Oeneral  Patterson  had  given  an  order  to 
move  from  Bunker  Hill  to  Winchester.  He  was  very  unwilling  to  leave 
Johnston  even  at  Winchester  without  attacking  him  ;  and  on  the  after- 
noon before  we  left  Bunker  Hill  he  decided  to  attack  him,  notwithstanding 
his  strong  force. 

Question.  Behind  his  intr^nchments  ? 

Answer.  Tes,  sir;  it  went  so  far  that  his  order  was  written  by  his  adju- 
tant, General  Porter.  It  was  very  much  against  the  wishes  of  General 
Porter;  and  he  asked  General  Patterson  if  he  would  send  for  Colonel  Aber- 
crombie  and  Colonel  Thomas  and  consult  them  on  the  movement.  General 
Patterson  replied:  "No,  sir;  for  I  know  they  will  attempt  to  dissuade  me 
from  it,  and  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  fight  Johnston  under  all  circum- 
stances." That  Mats  the  day  before  we  left  Bunker  Hill.  Then  Colonel 
Porter  asked  to  have  Colonel  Abercrombie  and  Colonel  Thomas  ^ent  for  and 
consulted  as  to  the  best  manner  to  carry  out  his  wishes.  He  consented,  and 
th^  came,  and  after  half  an  hour  they  dissuaded  him  from  it. 

Question.  At  that  time  (General  Patterson  felt  it  was  so  important  to 
attack  Johnston  that  he  had  determined  to  do  it  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  the  order  was  not  published,  but  it  was  written. 

Question.  You  understood  General  Patterson  to  be  influenced  to  make 
iliat  attempt  because  he  felt  there  was  a  necessity  for  detaining  Johnston  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  to  detain  him  as  long  as  he  possibly  could. 

Question.  That  order  was  not  countermanded  until  late  on  Tuesday,  the 
16tl],  wasitf 

Answer.  That  order  never  was  published.  It  was  written;  but  at  the 
earnest  solicitation  of  Colonel  Porter  it  was  withheld  until  he  could  have  a 
consultation  with  Colonel  Abercrombie  and  Colonel  Thomas. 

Question.  It  remained  the  intention  of  General  Patterson  to  make  the 
attempt  to  move  on  Winchester  from  Bunker  Hill  7 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  • 

Question.  And  the  order  to  move  on  Charlestown  was  not  promulgated 
until  12  o'clock  that  night  f 

Answer.  It  was  later  than  that;  it  was  between  1  and  2  o'clock  in  the 
morning. 

Question.  Your  position  on  the  staff  of  General  Patterson  was  such  as  to 
enable  vou  to  know  of  the  telegraphic  despatches  passing  between  him  and 
General  Scott  7 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  If  I  understand  *you,  after  you  moved  from  Bunker  Hill  to 
Charlestown,  you  were  then  no  longer  directly  threatening  Johnston  7 

Answer.  No,  sir;  the  movement  towards  Charlestown  was  a  flank  move- 
ment, not  one  threatening  General  Johnston. 

Question.  So  that  Johnson  at  that  time  would  not  have  felt  that  his  force 
at  Winchester  was  in  danger  of  being  attacked  by  your  force  7 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

By  the  chairman  : 

Question.  If  I  have  understood  you,  I  am  not  able  to  see  how  at  any  time  you 
could  have  prevented  Johnston  from  going  to  Manassas,  if  he  saw  fit  to  go  7 
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Answer.  We  never  could  have  prevented  Johnston  from  going  to  Ha 
nassas  if  he  had  chosen  to  do  so.  He  retreated  before  us  all  the  time.  His 
cavalry  force,  under  Colonel  Steuart  was  hanging  around  us  all  the  time. 

Quesfion.  So  that  you  knew  all  the  time  that  if  he  saw  fit  to  retreat 
from  Winchester,  and  so  on  down  to  Manassas,  he  could  have  done  so  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir,  at  any  time. 

Question.  You  have  been  asked  if  you  thought  Greneral  Scott^  the  com* 
manding  general,  would  positively  fix  the  time  upon  which  a  batde  oould 
be  fought  ?  • 

Answer.  I  thought  he  could  fix  upon  the  time  when  he  decided  to  have 
the  attack,  unless  circumstances  arose  to  prevent  it 

Question.  As  a  military  man,  do  you  not  know  that  there  are  numerous 
contingencies  to  render  it  very  uncertain  when  two  armies  shall  meet  ? 

Answer.  There  is  always  an  uncertainty.  But  I  think  an  oflicer  with  a 
Iwrge  army  could  fix  upon  the  day  when  he  should  commence  hia  attack. 
That  was  not  done  in  this  case. 

Question.  You  mentioned  that  the  roads  were  barricaded  in  front  of  you 
at  Bunker  Hill,  what  was  the  character  of  those  barricades  ? 

Answer.  From  the  reports  of  ofiicers,  I  understand  there  were  trees  cut 
down  and  thrown  across  the  roads  there. 

Question.  Would  you,  as  a  military  man,  consider  th^  a  formidable  ob- 
stacle in  the  wa^  of  an  army  20,000  strong  7 

Answer.  No,  sir,  not  by  any  means.  There  were  fences  built  across  the 
road,  stone  walls  built  across  the  road ;  and  they  became  more  numerous 
as  we  approached  Winchester,  and  more  formidable.  And  it  was  reported 
tibat  the  road  was  defended  all  the  way  from  that  point  to  Winchester. 
They  would  not  retard  the  progpress  of  an  army,  but  they  would  ^ive  great 
advantage  to  a  foe  lurking  in  the  neighborhood.  I  should  not  think  it  was 
a  serious  obstacle  in  the  way  by  any  means.  I  only  mention  this  to  show 
that  there  was  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  General  Johnston  to  attack 
General  Patterson  at  that  point. 

Question.  Were  you  not  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  (General  Patterson  lisd 
a  positive  order  from  General  Scott  to  hold  Johnston  in  the  vallej  of 
Winchester  7 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  those  were  General  Scott's  orders  all  the  time. 

Question  Was  not  that  vrith  direct  r^erenoe  to  the  battle  that  was  ex- 
pected to  take  place  at  Manassas  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  chairman: 

Question.  Was  not  the  ord^  a  little  more  than  that  7  Was  it  not  that  if 
he  could  not  detain  Johnston  he  should  follow  him  down  by  way  of  Lees* 
burg  7  ' 

Answer.  No,  sir;  the  Leesburg  proposition  was  made  by  General  Patter* 
son,  but  not  consented  to  by  Greneral  Scott.  That  was  before  we  left  Mar- 
tinsburg. 

By  Mr.  Odell: 

Question.  Do  you  think  your  position  at  Bunker  Hill  was  a  success  so  far 
as  holding  General  Johnston  was  concerned,  in  accordance  with  the  order 
received  from  General  Scott  7 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  but  the  position  of  General  I'atterBon,  at  Bunker  Hill, 
could  not  have  prevented  Johnston  from  leaving  Winchester  any  moment 
he  pleased. 

Question.  Your  army,  while  at  Bunker  Hill,  was  successful  in  holding 
Johnston  in  the  valley  of  Winchester,  in  accordance  with  the  orders  of 
General  Scott. 
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Answer.  Yes,  sir. 
By  the  chairman: 

Question.  Is  there  anything  else  that  occurs  to  you  which  you  wish  to 
state? 

Answer.  In  reference  to  the  forward  move  from  Martinsburg,  there  was  a 
council  of  war  held  there,  at  which  I  was-  present,  and  heard  all  the  opin- 
ions given.  They  were  unanimous  against  a  forward  movement  any  further 
than  Bunker  Hill.  In  reference  to  the  discontent  shown  by  officers  and 
soldiers,  I  never  saw  anything  of  the  kind.  -After  the  army  left  Bunker 
Hill,  on  the  march  to  Charlestown,  every  regiment  that  we  passed  were 
baited  and  faced  to  the  front,  and  by  the  command  of  their  officers,  they 
cheered  General  Patterson,  without  a  single  exception.  There  was  not  the 
slightest  sign  of  disapprobation  shown  by  officers  or  men,  that  I  saw. 

By  Mr.  Covode: 

Question.  Tou  had  no  information  that  Johnston  was  reinforced  at  the 
time  you  held  your  council  at  Martinsburg  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir.  The  supposition  when  we  left  Martinsburg  was  that 
Johnston  would  fight  us  at  Bunker  Hill. 

By  Mr.  Gooch: 

Question.  What  do  you  now  understand  to  have  been  Johnston's  force  at 
Winchester  on  the  day  you  commenced  your  movement  to  Charlestown  ? 

Answer.  42,000  men.  I  am  as  certain  of  that  as  I  can  be  of  anything 
I  do  not  know  of  my  own  knowledge. 

Question.  I  suppose  there  is  always  great  uncertainty  in  the  movements 
of  large  bodies  of  men  7 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  And  it  is  impossible  almost  for  a  commander  to  say  a  week 
beforehand  that  he  will  be  with  20,000,  30,000,  or  40,000  men  at  a  given 
point  on  any  given  day  f  ' 

Answer.  Certainly. 

Question.  Because  contingencies  may  arise  to  prevent  his  getting  there, 
even  if  he  meets  with  no  foe  7 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Answer.  And  of  course  there  is  always  great  uncertainty  in  fixing  the 
time  when  you  will  attack  the  enemy  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir  ;  most  undoubtedly. 

Question.  And,  as  a  military  man,  I  suppose  you  would  not  be  willing  to 
base  any  important  military  operations  upon  the  assumption  that  there  had 
been  an  engagement,  simply  because  it  had  been  fixed  upon  a  week  before- 
hand for  a  certain  day  7 

Answer.  That  is  true.  But  under  the  circumstances  under  which  General 
Patterson  was  at  the  time,  and  from  the  various  letters  and  telegraphic 
despatches  between  Washington  and  himself,  I  would  have  drawn  the  con- 
clusion that  the  battle  of  Manassas  would  be  fought  on  Tuesday.  Because 
General  Scott  was  positive  in  his  despatch  in  fixing  Tuesday  as  the  day. 
I  w6uld  not  have  been  certain  the  battle  would  have  taken  place  on  that  day. 
But  I  would  certainly  have  expected  it  in  twenty-four  hours  of  that  time, 
although  it  might  have  been  delayed,  as  it  was  in  that  case. 

Question.  Still  you  would  not  have  based  any  important  military  opera-  ' 
tion  on  the  assumption  that  it  did  take  place  that  day  7' 

Answer.  Although  I  would  not  suppose  it  was  a  certain  thing  that  the 
battle  would  take  place  that  day,  yet  at  Bunker  Hill  General  Patterson's 
column  was  very  much  exposed  ;  there  was  difficulty  in  getting  forage  and 
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provisions  for  it.  His  army  was  some  thirty-two  miles  from  the  Potomac, 
and  anything  bat  a  friendly  country  and  people  in  his  rear,  and  he  might 
have  placed  himself  in  a  very  precarious  and  dangerous  position.  I  woalc 
have  taken  these  things  into  consideration,  with  the  supposition  that  there 
was  no  longer  any  necessity  to  remain  there.  I  should  have  been  gt>vemed 
by  those  considerations. 


Washington,  January  18,  1862. 
Colonel  Cbaio  Biddle  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  chairman: 

Question.  Did  you  serve  under  General  Patterson  in  his  campaign  intD 
Virginia  ? 

Answer.  Tes,  sir;  I  was  his  aide-de-camp. 

Question.  We  desire  a  statement,  in  as  brief  yet  comprehensive  a  mac- 
ner  as  occurs  to  you,  of  the  military  incidents  of  that  campaign,  beginning 
with  your  movement  from  Martinsburg  to  Charlestown.  That  probably  is 
the  most  of  the  military  part  that  we  care  to  inquire  into.  What  namber  of 
men  did  you  have  at  Martinsburg  7 

Answer.  I  do  not  recollect  precisely  the  number.  I  would  not  like  tc 
state  that  except  from  the  documents. 

Question.  About  how  many  do  you  suppose  7 

Answer.  I  suppose  we  had  about  18,000  men;  that  is,  after  Colonel  Stone 
came  up  with  his  command. 

Question.  Tou  marched  from  Martinsburg  with  about  that  number  f 

Answer.  I  think  so. 

Question.  Where  did  you  go  ? 

Answer.  To  a  place  called  Bunker  Hill,  and  then  diverged  to  Charles- 
town. 

Question.  What  was  your  object  in  going  to  Bunker  Hill  T 

Answer.  To  make  a  demonstration  against  Johnston,  who  was  supposei 
to  be  at  Winchester,  and  to  create  the  impression  that  we  were  going  t<» 
Winchester. 

Question.  Was  he  at  Winchester  while  you  were  at  Martinsburg  T 

Answer.  We  supposed  so;  or  rather  he  remained  at  Bunker  Hill  a 
day,  and  then  foil  back  on  Winchester. 

Question.  You  advanced  to  Bunker  Hill  with  the  intention  of  giving  him 
battle  ? 

Answer.  If  he  was  there,  that  was  the  idea.  The  idea  was  either  to  at- 
tack him  there — it  was  estimated  that  the  column  was  not  strong  enough 
to  attack  him,  and  therefore  we  meant  by  demonstration  to  hold  nim  there 
as  long  as  we  could. 

Question.  Was  not  the  object  of  your  army  to  hold  Johnston  in  the  valley 
of  Winchester  until  after  the  battle  at  Manassas  ? 

Answer.  We  hoped  to  do  so.     I  understood  that  was  the  object 

Question.  You  went  to  Bunker  Hill  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  That  was  on  the  road  from  Martinsburg  to  Winchester,  was  it? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question   How  long  did  you  remain  at  Bunker  Hill  ? 

Answer.  I  think  we  were  there  only  a  day. 

Question.  One  day  7 

Answer.  I  think  so;  we  went  on  the  16th,  which  was  Tuesday,  and  stayed 
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there  until  Thursday  or  Friday,  I  think.  No,  sir;  we  got  to  Charlestown 
on  Sunday  morning,  and  we  must  have  left  Bunker  Hill  on  Saturday. 

Question.  From  Bunker  Hill  you  made  a  reconnoissance  still  further  to- 
wards Winchester  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  With  a  view  of  advancing  the  army  still  further  7 

Answer.  Tes,  sir.  I  ought  to  say  to  you  that  I  am  not  a  military  man. 
This  was  my  first  experience  in  military  matters.  I  voted  for  Mr.  Lincoln, 
and  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  set  an  example  and  go  in  the  field,  if  necessary, 
and  I  joined  Greneral  Patterson's  staff:  hut  upoh  questions  relating  to  the 
military  conduct  of  the  campaign  I  ao  not  feel  my  judgment  sufficiently 
good  for  the  committee  to  take. 

Question.  You  came  here  at  the  instance  of  General  Patterson  to  give  us, 
I  suppose,  such  information  as  he  desires  to  have  stated.  I  do  not  know 
precisely  what  he  wants.  We  have  a  pretty  full  account  of  that  transac- 
tion. But  he  wanted  us  to  examine  you.  I  do  not  know  exactly  to  what 
points,  and  therefore  I  wish  you  to  testify  to  anything  material  which  occurs 
to  you. 

Answer.  Anything  I  should  say  would,  of  course,  be  very  much  like  the 
observations  of  any  other  person  who  was  not  a  military  man. 

Answer.  Very  well;  state  any  facts  that  may  occur  to  you  as  material  to 
General^Patterson  or  to  the  government. 

Answer.  The  point  I  have  always  understood  to  be  in  controversy  was  the 
propriety  of  General  Patterson's  going  on  to  Winchester. 

By  Mr.  Odell: 

Question.  We  are  not  discussing  or  examining  any  controversy  here;  we 
merely  want  the  facts. 

Answer.  I  do  not  speak  of  what  is  said  or  thought  here,  but  of  what  is 
said  by  others. 

By  the  chairman: 

Question.  If  we  had  summoned  you  I  should  know  what  it  was  for;  but 
I  do  not  know.  I  want  General  Patterson  to  have  a  fair  hearing,  and  to  let 
his  witnesses  who  were  with  him  state  what  they  may  know  in  relation  to 
the  matter. 

Answer.  I  was  present,  of  course,  at  all  the  discussions.  The  discussion 
at  Martinsburg  was  as  to  whether  or  not  General  Patterson  should  go  on 
to  Winchester.  General  Patterson  was  very  full  of  that  himself.  He  was 
determined  to  go  to  Winchester;  but  the  opinions  of  all  the  regular  officers 
who  were  with  him  were  against  it.  The  opinions  of  all  the  men  in  whose 
judgment  I  had  any  confidence  were  against  it.  They  seemed  to  have  the 
notion  that  General  Patterson  had  got  his  Irish  blood  up  by  the  fight  we 
had  had  at  Falling  Waters,  and  was  bound  to  go  ahead.  He  decided  upon 
going  ahead  against  the  remonstrances  of  General  Porter,  who  advised 
against  it.  He  told  me  he  considered  he  had  done  his  duty,  and  said  no 
more.  The  movement  was  delayed  in  consequence  of  General  Store's  com- 
mand not  being  able  to  move  right  away.  It  was  then  evident  that  there 
was  so  much  opposition  to  it  that  the  general  was  induced  to  call  a  council 
of  the  general  officers  in  his  command,  at  which  I  was  present.  They  were 
unanimously  opposed  to  the  advance.    That  was  at  Martinsburg. 

Question.  You  did  advance  to  Bunker  Hill  7 

Answer.  The  order  of  General  Scott  was,  that  if  he  thought  he  was  not 
strong  enough  to  attack  Johnston  he  was  to  make  a  demonstration  and  en- 
deavor to  hold  him  there  as  long  as  he  could.  General  Scott  had  fixed 
Tuesday,  the  16th,  as  the  day  on  which  this  was  to  be  done.    Those  de- 
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epatches  I  saw.  General  Patterson  advanced  on  Tuesday,  and  held  him 
there  until  Thursday  aflernoon;  and  we  were  all  as  confident  as  possible 
that  the  battle  at  Manassas  had  been  fought,  and  that  General  Pattersoo 
had  succeeded  in  doing  all  he  could;  and  the  flank  movement  down  to 
Gharlestown  was  considered  judicious  by  everybody,  especially  as  we  oott- 
sidered  that  our  utility  there  was  at  an  end. 

Question.  Ton  say  that  before  that,  at  Martinsburg,  it  was  not  thought 
best  to  attack  Johnston  ? 

Answer.  It  was  thought  by  all  the  officers  there  that  a  forward  movement 
was  not  advisable;  that  our  troops  were  entirely  undisciplined.  Although 
it  was  thought  perfectly  proper  to  attack  in  the  open  field,  as  General  Pat- 
terson had  been  trying  to  do  ever  since  he  started,  yet  it  was  perfectly  idle 
to  attack  the  intrenchments  at  Winchester.  Everybody  represented  the 
force  of  General  Johnston  as  from  30,000  to  40,000. 

Question.  Where  were  you  when  you  heard  that  he  had  been  re-cnforced  ? 

Answer,  At  Martinsburg,  I  think. 

Question.  Was  it  not  at  Bunker  Hill  that  you  first  heard  that  f 

Answer.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Question.  Do  you  think  it  was  before  the  council  of  war  was  held  at  Ma^ 
tinsburg  ? 

Answer.  I  think  so. 

Question.  It  is  your  opinion,  then,  that  General  Patterson  could  not  have 
prevented  General  Johnston  from  going  to  Manassas  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  think  he  could  possibly  have  done  anymore  than  he  did. 
As  I  say,  my  opinion  is  founded  upon  the  opinions  of  all  those  gentlemen  in 
whom  I  have  the  utmost  confidence.  I  consider  General  Porter  one  of  the 
most  accomplished  officers  I  ever  had  the  pleasure  to  meet  with. 

Question.  When  did  you  first  hear  any  complaints  thei*e  that  the  regi- 
ments wanted  to  go  home  f 

Answer.  I  think  there  was  no  question  about  their  going  until  they  got 
to  Gharlestown.  The  time  of  none  of  them  expired  until  then.  They  all 
expected  to  go  home  at  the  end  of  their  three  months.  There  was  no  appeal 
made  to  them  until  we  got  to  Gharlestown. 

Question.  They  manifested  no  dissatisfaction  before  that  time  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know  as  they  did  until  at  Gharlestown,  whon 
they  expected  to  go  home.  I  recollect  perfectly  the  discussions  that  took 
place  in  regard  to  those  troops.  The  regular  officers  said  the  troops  would 
not  stay  a  day  after  their  time  had  expired.  The  general  said:  "Well,  yi^n 
will  see."  They  said:  "We  know,  because  we  saw  it  in  Mexico."  I  said: 
"This  is  entirely  a  different  matter;  this  is  a  fight  for  the  existence  of  our 
government,  and  the  men  will  not  dare  go  home,  I  tliink."  General  Patter- 
son took  it  up  and  went  out  and  made  a  direct  appeal  to  the  men.  The 
general  speaks  very  well  under  all  circumstances,  and  he  made  remarkably 
good  speeches  then,  as  I  thought,  and  ad  all  thought.  The  general  went  to 
his  son's  regiment,  which  was  a  very  fine  regiment,  and  which  we  tinder- 
stood  was  willing  to  remain.  The  general  made  a  speech  to  them,  but  to 
our  surprise  a  considerable  number  of  them  refused  to  put  up  their  muskets 
when  the  question  was  put  to  them.  The  officers  were  very  much  mortifiol 
at  this,  and  spoke  to  the  men,  and  finally  they  got  them,  with  fpw  excep- 
tions, to  put  up  their  muskets.  But  still  it  was  a  sort  of  touch-and-go  with 
them.  That  was  the  first  time  the  fear  crossed  my  mind  that  there  would 
be  trouble.  The  general  then  went  to  the  other  regiments,  but  found  that 
it  was  not  feasible  at  all;  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  refused  to  go.  He 
finally  got  to  an  Irish  regiment  and  made  a  very  powerful  appeal  to  them, 
knowing  the  Irish  character  very  well.  He  carried  them  with  a  sort  of 
shout,  and  they  all  said  they  would  remain.    They  all  lifted  up  their  mus- 
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kets.  But  he  had  hardly  turned  his  back  when  they  hallooed  oat,  **  Shoes 
and  pants  1"    "Shoes  and  pants P 

Question.  And  it  was  evident,  then,  that  you  could  do  no  more  ? 

'Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Ton  did  not  expect  after  you  turned  off  to  Charlestown  that 
there  would  be  any  fighting  ?  » 

Answer.  It  was  supposed  that  if  it  were  necessary  to  advance  we  could 
advance  better  from  Charlestown  than  from  Bunker  Hill.  We  had  not  such 
a  long  line  to  protect;  Bunker  Hill  was  clear  in  the  enemy's  country^  where 
it  was  not  possible  to  do  anything  with  the  supplies  we  had. 

Question.  Then  you  knew  very  well  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  hold 
Johnston  from  going  to  Manassas  ? 

Answer.  We  thought  he  had  gone. 

Question.  And  if  he  had  gone  you  supposed  you  could  not  have  prevented 
his  going  ? 

AjDswcr.  We  thought  we  could  do  it*  better  if  we  should  advance  from 
Charlestown  than  from  the  other  place,  because  we  could  get  supplies.  It 
was  the  opinion  of  the  quartermaster,  commissary,  and  engineers,  that  we 
were  on  a  false  line  at  Bunker  Hill,  and  that  the  enemy  would  get  in  our 
rear. 

Question.  Of  course  you  did  not  know  whether  he  had  gone  or  not  ? 

Answer.  We  heard  he  had  gone  on  Thursday  afternoon. 

Question.  That  was  the  first  you  heard  of  it  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  If  he  had  gone  why  did  you  not  go  to  Winchester  f 

Answer.  We  thought  we  should  do  no  good,  for  if  we  went  there  we  would 
have  to  come  back  again  ;  we  could  not  hold  it. 

By  Mr.  Odell: 

Question.  Where  did  General  Sanford  join  you  ;  was  he  with  you  at  Mar- 
tinsburg  with  his  re-enforcements  ? 

Answer.  I  think  he  joined  us  at  Martinsburg. 

Question.  Did  you  include  his  men  in  the  18,000  you  said  you  had  there  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir  ;  I  think  we  did. 

Question.  The  understanding  among  your  officers,  I  think  you  said,  was 
to  fight  or  to  hold  Johnston  in  the  valley  of  Winchester  ? 

Answer.  We  understood  that  that  was  what  was  desired;  to  fight  him  if 
we  could,  or,  if  not,  to  hold  him  there  as  long  as  we  could;  that  is,  for  this 
fixed  time;  to  hold  him  there  on  the  16th,  which  was  the  day  that  General 
Patterson  was  directed  to  hold  him  there. 

Question.  Was  that  all  that  he  was  directed  to  do;  to  hold  him  there  one 
day? 

Answer.  That  was  the  day  on  which  he  was  to  make  an  advance,  to  pre- 
tend to  attack  him,  or  rally  to  attack  him,  in  order  to  hold  him  there.  Gen- 
eral Scott  was  to  let  General  Patterson  know  on  what  day  he  wanted  him 
to  advance,  or  to  make  an  attack,  whichever  he  was  able  to  do;  and  General 
Scott  intimated  to  him,  or  telegraphed  him  directly,  that  it  was  on  the  16th 
that  he  wanted  him  to  do  so;  and  having  held  the  enemy  there  until  Thurs- 
day afternoon,  he  conceived  that  he  had  done  all  that  General  Scott  desired 
him  to  do.  It  was  impossible  to  hold  him  any  longer  time  there,  for  the 
time  of  the  men  was  expiring  then.  There  is  an  impression  abroad  in  regard 
to  General  Patterson's  popularity  among  the  men.  I  believe  General  Pat- 
terson was  always  an  extremely  popular  commander,  and  that  all  this  dis- 
satisfaction with  him  was  got  up  afterwards;  it  was  entirely  an  after- 
thought. 
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Question.  While  at  Bunker  Hill,  the  night  before  yon  left  there,  were  any 
orders  issued  to  march  on  the  enemy  7 

Answer.  I  think  there  were  such  orders. 

Question.  Did  not  General  Patterson  issue  orders  at  Bunker  Hill,  the  night 
before  you  marched  to  Charlestown,  for  an  attack  on  the  enemy  ? 

Answer.  I  think  such  orders  were  written.  I  do  not  think  they  were 
issued.  I  think  General  Patterson  was  a^ain  persuaded  not  to  made  an 
advance.  General  Patterson  was  extremely  popular  with  the  army  until 
after  those  men  got  home.    They  all  expected  to  be  received  at  home  with 

freat  homage;  but  General  Patterson  having  asked  them  to  stay,  and  they 
aving  refused,  the  first  question  asked  of  them  after  they  got  home  was, 
"  Why  did  you  not  stay  ?  why  did  you  refuse  to  remain  V  And  in  order  to 
answer  that  question  they  had  to  get  up  some  excuse,  and  it  took  the  form 
very  often  of  abuse  of  General  Patterson. 

Question.  Were  not  the  men  in  good  spirits  and  ready  to  fight  whfle  at 
Bunker  Hill. 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  the  men  were  ready  to  fight  at  anytime.  I  always  con- 
ceived  that  the  spirit  of  the  men  was  broken  when  they  were  ordered  back 
across  the  Potomac.  They  had  been  hanging  on  week  after  week,  and  had 
got  the  impression  that  there  was  to  be  no  fight  at  all  ;  and  they  did  not 
want  to  be  kept  there  on  the  borders  for  no  purpose  at  all.  And  the  men 
had  got  the  idea  that  their  time  was  out,  and  there  would  be  no  fight  at  all 
When  this  order  was  given  everybody  was  in  the  highest  possible  spirits. 
They  dashed  across  the  river,  and  the  whole  army  was  aroused  to  go  for- 
waid.  We  got  two  orders  from  Washington.  The  general  did  not  mind  the 
first  order  ;  then  there  was  another  one  which  said,  "  I  have  twice  ordered 
you  to  sena  on  all  the  regular  troops."  And  the  men  came  back  from  over 
the  river,  and  became  greatly  disheartened. 
By  Mr.  Covode: 

Question.  Did  you  not  believe  all  the  time,  up  to  the  time  when  you  tamed 
back  to  Charlestown,  that  the  men  would  remain  over  their  time  if  they  could 
have  been  led  forward  against  the  enemy  ? 

Answer.  I  think,  if  the  thing  had  been  put  through  in  a  spirited  way  from 
the  first,  after  they  had  got  into  it,  they  would  not  nave  backed  out.  There 
were  various  reasons  which  justified  the  men.  The  force  had  been  raised 
in  a  great  hurry — in  a  month  or  two — and  a  great  many  of  their  officers  were 
totally  inefficient.  They  had  a  perfect  dread  of  going  into  battle  with  their 
officers,  and  they  wanted  to  go  back  and  enter  into  new  organizations  the 
next  day  after  they  got  back. 


Washington,  January  20,  186S« 
General  Daniel  Ttler  sworn  and  examined. 
By  the  chairman: 

Question.  Will  you  please  state  what  is  your  rank  and  position  in  the 
army,  or  what  it  was  ? 

Answer.  I  was  a  brigadier  general,  second  in  command  under  General 
McDowell. 

Question.  Tou  were  present  at  the  battle  of  Bull  Run  ? 

Answer.  I  was  there. 

Question.  Please  give  a  brief  and  concise  statement  of  what  yon  saw 
there,  and  how  the  battle  was  conducted,  &c.;  do  this  without  questioning 
at  first;  I  want  to  get  particularly  what,  in  your  judgment,  caused  the  dis- 
aster of  that  day. 
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Answer.  The  first  great  trouble  was  the  want  of  discipline  and  instruction 
in  the  troops.  The  troops  needed  that  regimental  ap^K^rigade  instruction 
which  would  have  enabled  them  to  act  together  ip^f^sses  with  advantage. 

Question.  "Were  there  any  other  more  proximate  causes  than  that? 

Answer.  There  was  a  great  want  of  instruction  and  professional  knowledge 
among  the  officers — the  company  and  regimental  officers. 

Question.  Well,  sir,  g^ve  a  concise  history  of  that  battle.  ^ 

Answer.  I  will  begin  back  to  the  occupation  of  Falls'  Church.  The  first 
advance  made  by  our  troops,  after  the  occupation  of  Alexandria,  Arlington 
Heights,  Fort  Corcoran,  and  Roach's  Mill,  was  to  Falls'  Church.  That  was 
made  by  me  with  the  Connecticut  brigade,  about  the  5th  of  June.  I  remained 
in  that  division,  commanding  the  advance  of  the  army,  until  the  advance 
upon  Manassas.  When  we  advanced  upon  Manassas  I  was  assigned  to  the 
command  of  a  division  of  four  brigades.  My  line  of  march  was  by  Vienna 
to  Flint  Hill,  and  from  there  I  had  authority  from  General  McDowell  to  take 
either  the  route  by  Fairfax  Court- House,  or  the  route  by  Oormantown,  as  my 
judgment  should  indicate.  I  took  the  advance  through  Oormantown,  and 
arrived  there  in  advance  of  any  other  division  of  the  army,  on  the  turnpike 
to  Gentreville.  We  continued  our  march  until  about  4  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
and  then  bivouacked  for  the  night.  I  think  that  was  the  first  misfortune  of 
oar  movement.  I  think,  if  we  had  gone  on  to  Centreville  that  night  we 
should  have  been  in  much  better  condition  the  next  day.  I  was  ordered  by 
General  McDowell  to  take  my  division  forward  at  *l  o'clock  on  Thursday 
morning  and  attack  Centreville,  he  assigning  me  two  twenty-pounders  to 
assist  iu  that  attack.  On  arriving  at  Centreville,  I  found  that  the  enemy 
had  evacuated  their  fortifications,  and  that  Cox's  division,  as  I  was  told  by 
the  people  there,  had  passed  over  Stone  Bridge,  and  Bonham,  with  the  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia  troops,  had  passed  down  by  Blackburn's  Ford. 

I  waited  there  an  hour  and  a  half,  getting  such  information  as  I  could 
collect^  and  then,  not  finding  General  McDowell,  or  hearing  from  him,  I  took 
a  squadron  of  cavalry  and  four  companies  of  light  infantry  and  went  forward 
with  General  Richardson  towards  Blackburn's  Ford.  After  passing  through 
the  woods  there  we  came  out  immediately  upon  Bull  Run.  From  that  point 
we  had  a  very  good  view  of  Manassas.  We  found  they  had  not  occupied- 
the  left  bank  of  Bull  Run  at  all.  There  is  a  distance,  along  the  stream  there, 
of  about  a  thousand  yards  of  perfectly  open  country.  There  is  not  a  tree 
until  you  get  to  Bull  Run,  and  then  it  is  covered  with  trees.  I  got  there  in 
the  morning,  with  merely  my  staff  and  this  squadron  of  cavalry  and  the  light 
infantry.  I  was  perfectly  astonished  to  find  they  had  not  occupied  that 
position  on  the  left  bank.  It  had  complete  control  of  it,  so  complete  control 
that,  after  we  got  our  artillery  in  position,  we  had  the  whole  control  of  that 
valley.  Beauregard,  in  his  official  report,  complains  tliat  we  threw  shot  in 
his  hospital.  We  did,  but  we  did  not  know  it  was  his  hospital;  we  thought 
it  was  nis  headquarters.  The  whole  ground  there,  clear  over  almost  into 
Manassas,  was  commanded  by  that  position.  This  was  a  chain  of  heights, 
extending  along  the  whole  of  this  ford,  and  completely  controlling  the 
bottom  of  Bull  Run. 

As  soon  as  I  found  out  the  condition  of  things  I  sent  back  for  Ayres's 
battery^— Sherman's  old  battery — and  had  it  brought  and  put  into  position. 
After  firing  two  or  three  shots  they  replied  to  us;  but  having  only  smooth- 
bore guns  they  could  not  reach  us.  After  the  two  twenty*pounaers  came 
up  we  had  eight  pieces  in  position,  commanding  the  whole  of  that  run. 
They  could  not  make  a  move  in  front  of  the  woods  there  without  oar 
controlling  them.  They  made  no  movement  at  all ;  we  could  see  no  show  of 
force.  AU  we  could  see  was  some  few  around  their  battery.  I  then  took 
Ridiardson's  brig^e  and  filed  it  down  thereto  see  what  there  was  in  the 
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bottom.  This  was  evidently  on  the  direct  road  to  Manassas.  They  marched 
down  through  in  front  of  the  whole  of  that  wood,  without  bringing"  any  fire 
upon  them.  I  sent  some  skirmishers  into  the  woods,  and  there  were  some 
thirty  or  fifty  shots  fired  from  a  few  men. 

I  saw  an  opening  where  we  could  have  a  chance  to  get  in  a  coople  of 
pieces  of  artillery,  and  I  ordered  Captain  Ayres  to  take  a  couple  of  his 
howitzers  and  go  into  that  opening  and  throw  some  canister  shot  into  the 
woods.  The  very  moment  he  came  into  battery  it  appeared  to  me  that  there 
were  5,000  muskets  fired  at  once.  It  appears  by  Beauregard's  report -that 
he  had  seventeen  regiments  in  front  there.  They  were  evidently  waiting 
for  our  infantry  to  get  into  the  woods  there.  Ayres  threw  some  ten  or 
fifteen  canister  shot  in  among  them,  but  was  forced  to  come  out,  which  he 
did  very  gallantly,  with  the  loss  of  one  man  and  two  horses.  We  then 
came  on  the  hill,  and  the  whole  eight  pieces  were  placed  in  position,  and  we 
exchanged  with  them  415  shots  in  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  our  shots 
plunging  right  in  among  them.  They  fired  at  an  angle  of  elevation,  and 
the  consequence  was  that  we  lost  but  one  man;  whereas  our  artillery  was 
plunging  right  into  them,  and  every  shot  had  its  eflFect. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Hinds,  who  was  taken  prisoner  on  Monday  after  the  fight, 
^  was  taken  down  to  Bonham's  camp  there.  He  has  lately  been  exchanged 
and  returned,  and  represents  their  loss  there  at  some  300  or  400  naen  that 
day.  My  idea  was  that  that  position  was  stronger  than  the  one  above.  Bat 
that  is  a  mere  matter  of  opinion.  But  after  this  affair  of  Thursday  that 
point  was  never  abandoned.  We  held  that  point  until  after  the  battle  of 
Sunday.  Richardson's  brigade  was  left  there,  and  Davies's  brigade  supported 
him.  And  when  General  Ewell  tried  to  cut  us  off  at  Centreville  on  Sunday 
afternoon  they  repulsed  him.  We  could  have  made  a  first-rate  artillen* 
fight  there  on  Friday  morning  before  Johnston's  force  came  up.  We  knew 
of  the  arrival  of  Johnston's  forces  on  Friday  afternoon,  because  we  could 
hear  the  arrival  of  the  cars  up  the  Winchester  road. 

My  division  was  stationed  on  Cub  Run  from  Thursday  evening,  except 
Keyes's  brigade,  which  was  left  back  at  Centreville.  My  orders  were  for 
my  division  to  move  forward  on  Sunday  morning  to  Stone  Bridge,  and 
threaten  that  bridge.  We  left  our  camp  at  half-past  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  arrived  there  a  little  past  six  o'clock.  The  fire  was  opened 
immediately  after  getting  the  division  posted,  say  at  a  quarter  past  six 
o'clock.  Our  first  fire  was  the  signal  for  Richardson  to  open  fire  at  Black- 
burn's Ford  at  the  same  time.  Under  the  instruction  to  threaten  Stone 
Bridge,  it  was  contemplated  that  Hunter  and  Heintzelmao,  after  passing 
over  by  Sedley's  Church,  would  drive  the  enemy  awajr  from  the  front  of  the 
bridge,  and  enable  us  to  repair  the  Stone  Bridge,  which  General  McDowell 
assumed  to  be  ruined,  and  would  be  destroyed.  We  had  a  bridge  framed 
and  prepared  for  that  purpose. 

Now,  at  that  time,  when  that  should  have  been  done,  my  division  was  to 
pass  over  the  bridge  and  take  part  in  the  action  in  front  of  the  bridge. 
About  11  o'clock,  seeing  that  Hunter's  column  was  arrested  on  the  opposite 
side  of  Bull  Run,  and  that  they  were  requiring  assistance,  I  ordered  over 
Sherpnan's  brigade,  containing  the  69th  and  llth  New  York,  a  Wisconsin, 
and  another  regiment,  with  orders  to  come  into  line  on  the  right  of  the 
troops  that  we  saw  attacked,  which  we  supposed,  from  the  appearance  of 
them,  to  be  Hunter's  division.  They  did  so,  and  Sherman's  brigade  made  a 
very  gallant  attack  there,  and  relieved  Burnside's  brigade  from  the  emba^ 
rassment  they  were  in.  General  Burnside,  in  his  official  report^  acknowl- 
edged that  he  was  taken  out  of  a  very  tight  place. 

At  that  time  we  supposed  the  battle  to  have  been  won.  I  had  had  no 
opportunity  of  seeing  what  had  been  done  on  the  other  side  until  the  moment 
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that  I  came  into  line  with  KeyeB's  brigade  on  the  left  of  Sherman's  brigade, 
and  at  that  moment  I  saw  Captain  Fry,  of  General  McDowell's  staff,  stand- 
ing by  the  fence,  crying  out  "Victory!  victory!  We  have  done  it!  we  have 
done  it!"  He  supposed,  and  I  supposed,  and  General  McDowell  at  that  time 
supposed,  that  the  victory  was  substantially  won.  That  was  about  half- 
past  12  o'clock.  To  show  that  he  had  some  reason  to  believe  that,  we  passed 
from  that  point  with  my  division  clear  down  to  the  Canady  House  on  the 
Warrenton  turnpike,  driving  the  enemy  without  any  show  of  resistance. 
There  was  hardly  a  gun  fired.  There  appeared  to  be  a  general  flight 
before  us. 

It  was  not  until  we  got  to  that  house  that  we  met  the  enemy  in  any  force 
at  all.  They  had  occupied  a  plateau  of  ground  immediately  above  it  with 
their  batteries.  Ricketts  had  his  fight  further  over  on  the  other  side,  while 
we  attacked  them  by  way  of  the  road.  At  that  point  my  brigade,  after 
carrying  the  house  twice,  were  repulsed  and  fell  back  under  the  hill.  And 
at  that  moment,  through  General  Keyes's  aid,  who  was  with  me,  I  sent  verbal 
information  to  General  McDowell  that  we  were  going  to  try  to  turn  the  bat- 
teries on  the  plateau  by  a  movement  below  the  Stone  Bridge.  That  move- 
ment was  subsequently  made.  We  continued  under  the  hill,  advancing 
with  the  Connecticut  brigade,  with  General  Keyes's  brigade,  until  we  reached 
a  point  considerably  below  the  position  of  the  enemy's  batteries  on  the 
plateau.  And  as  Keyes  faced  his  brigade  to  the  right,  to  advance  up  the 
hill  to  attack  the  batteries,  we  had  the  first  intimation  of  the  retreat  of  the 
army  by  seeing  them  pouring  over  towards  Sedley's  Church. 

By  Mr.  Gooch : 

Question.  At  what  time  was  that  ? 

Answer.  That  was,  perhaps,  nearlyjthree  o'clock.  Keyes's  brigade  then 
faced  to  the  left  and  took  the  same  route  back  under  the  hill  by  which  th<ey 
had  made  the  advance,  recrossed  Bull  Run  at  the  original  point  of  crossing, 
went  on  up  the  Warrenton  turnpike,  at  or  near  the  hospital,  and  on  the 
Centreville  side  of  Bull  Run,  and  continued  their  retreat  towards  Centre- 
ville.  I  did  not  see  General  McDowell  on  the  field,  and  I  dijd  not  receive  any 
orders  from  him  during  that  day. 

Question.  Have  you  anything  further  to  state  ? 

Answer.  Nothing.  I  suppose  you  ask  opinions  about  the  t>anic.  It  has 
been  very  much  discussed  before  military  circles. 

Question.  We  have  heard  various  speculations  as  to  the  reason  why  the 
battle  was  not  commenced  earlier  on  Sunday;  will  you  state  the  reason  why 
the  battle  was  delayed  to  so  late  an  hour  on  that  day  ? 

Answer.  The  impossibility  of  moving  an  army  of  22,000  men,  with  their 
ammunition,  ambulances,  &c.,  over  a  single  turnpike. 

ByMr.  Odell: 

Question.  Did  not  the  most  of  the  column  wait  in  the  road  until  Keyes's 
brigade,  which  was  back- at  Centreville,  came  up  and  joined  you? 

Answer.  No,  sir.  The  reason  why  the  battle  was  delayed  was  this:  The 
advancing  so  large  an  army  as  I  have  stated  over  one  common  road  ;  and 
for  the  further  reason  that  the  country  between  Cub  Run  and  Bull  Run  was 
supposed  to  be  occupied  by  the  enemy,  and  it  became  indispensable  for  the 
leading  division,  being  without  cavalry,  and  with  no  knowledge  of  the  coun-, 
try,  to  move  slowly,  in  order  to  protect  themselves  against  any  surprise  on 
the  part  of  the  enemy,  and  force  a  position  we  had  not  the  least  concep- 
tion of. 

By  Mr.  Gooch : 

Question.  Was  yours  the  leading  division  ? 
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Answer.  Tee,  sir. 
^  QueBtion.  Were  the  rest  of  the  divisions  delayed  by  your  movement? 

Answer.  They  were  not  more  than  was  absolutely  necessary  under  the 
circumstances. 

Question.  What  time  did  your  movement  commence  7 

Answer.  At  half-past  two  o'clock,  as  will  appear  by  the  official  reports  of 
(Generals  Schenck,  Sherman,  and  Keyes. 

Question.  You  were  to  advance  how  far  ? 

Answer.  To  the  Stone  Bridge,  about  two  and  a  half  miles. 

Question.  And  the  other  divisions  turned  off  from  the  road  on  which  yon 
advanced  before  they  reached  Stone  Bridge? 

Answer.  Tes,  sir;  some  two  miles  from  the  bridge. 

Question.  At  what  time  did  the  rear  of  your  division  ^each  Stone  Bridge? 

Answer.  Keyes's  brigade,  being  delayed  to  guard  the  road  going  down  to 
Manassas,  did  not  reach  Stone  Bridge  until  about  11  o'clock.  Bat  that 
brigade  was  acting  under  the  orders  of  General  McDowell. 

Question.  At  what  time  did  the  portion  of  the  division  under  your  com- 
mand reach  Stone  Bridge  ? 

Answer.  It  reached  there  by  six  o'clock,  perhaps  a  quarter  before  six. 
We  opened  fire,  as  General  Beauregard  states,  at  six  o'clock.  Our  time 
said  half-past  six,  but  I  presume  their  time  was  nearer  right  than  oars.  I 
was  there  more  than  half  an  hour,  posting  my  division,  before  we  opened 
fire. 

Question.  Then  do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  none  of  the  other  divi- 
sions were  held  back  by  any  portion  of  your  division  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  The  last  part  of  your  division  had  reached  the  point  where 
Hunter's  and  Heintzelman's  divisions  were  to  turn  off  in  time  so  as  not  to 
hold  them  back  ^t  all  ? 

Answer.  The  two  leading  brigades  of  my  division,  Schenck's  and  Sher- 
man's, arrived  at  the  Stone  Bridge  in  the  neighborhood  of  and  before  six 
o'clock.  Keyes's  brigade,  having  been  detained  by  General  McDowell's 
order,  arrived  about  eleven  o'clock.  Keyes's  brigade,  therefore,  is  the  only 
brigade  that  could  have  interfered  wiUi  the  movement  of  Huntor's  and 
Heintzelman's  divisions.  That  brigade  of  Keyes's  had  no  artillery.  And  so 
soon  as  General  Schenck  got  his  brigade  on. the  line  of  the  road,  I  saw  the 
difficulty  that  there  might  be  in  consequence  of  Keyes's  brigade  being  left 
back  at  Gentreville,  having  two  miles  of  road  to  pass  over,  tiiat  they  might 
interfere  with  Hunter's  coiamn.  I  then  sent  an  aid  back  to  tell  General 
Keyes  that  as  he  had  no  artillery  he  should  file  immediately  off  the  War- 
ronton  turnpike  into  the  fields,  and  immediately  clear  the  turnpike  for  the 
use  of  the  other  columns.  And  I  deemed  it  of  so  much  importance,  that  after 
sending  my  aid,  I  rode  back  myself  and  saw  the  leading  regiment  of  his 
brigade  file  into  the  fields,  and  gave  him  a  positive  order  to  put  his  brigade 
into  the  fields  entirely  out  of  the  way  of  the  other  divisions.  General  Keyes 
reported  to  me  that  he  did  so,  and  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  fact,  for  I  saw  the 
leading  regiment  file  off. 

Question.  Did  any  of  the  other  divisions,  or  any  portions  of  the  other 
divisions,  pass  through  a  part  of  your  division  in  oraer  to  get  forward  of 
them  ? 

'  Answer.  When  Keyes's  brigade  reached  the  road  they  occupied  it,  and 
Keyes's  brigade  passed  along  parallel  to  the  road  and  entirely  out  of  their 
way.  He  was  enabled  to  do  that  because  he  had  no  artillery.  The  others 
having  artillery,  there  was  no  other  place  for  them  to  pass,  except  up  the 
road  and  over  the  bridge  at  Cub  Run. 

Question.  At  what  tune  did  the  rear  of  your  divisioa — ^I  do  not  .xneaa  to 
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inclade  Keyes's  brigade,  but  the  rear  of  that  which  was  with  you  that  morn* 
iBg-^pasB  the  point  where  Hunter  and  Heintzelman  turned  ofif  to  the  right? 

Answer.  We  passed  there  before  four  o'clock. 

Question.  Or  in  two  hours  after  you  started  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Then  do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  road  was  clear,  so  far 
as  your  division  was  concerned,  up  to  the  turning-off  point  &fter  four  o'clock, 
with  the  exception  that  Keyes's  portion  of  your  division  was  then  on  that 
road? 

Answer.  Alongside  the  road,  but  off  it. 

Question.  Why  did  you  move  first,  as  you  were  to  move  the  shortest  dis- 
tance over  the  road  ? 

Answer.  That  was  the  order  of  march  by  General  McDowell.  I  did  not 
see  General  McDowell  or  hear  from  him  after  the  fight  began^  until  we  got 
back  to  Centreville. 

By  Mr.  Odell : 

Question.  Did  the  fact  of  Reyes's  brigade  not  joining  yours  impede  the 
progress  of  the  other  columns  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  think  it  did  in  the  least 

Question.  You  did  not  receive  an  order  from  General  McDowell  to  hasten 
your  march  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir  ;  I  received  no  orders  from  General  McDowell  after  I  left 
him  on  Saturday  night.  It  was  my  suggestion  to  put  Keyes's  brigade  in  the 
field.  After  seeing  the  head  of  his  first  regiment  file  into  the  fields,  I  did 
not  wait  there,  but  immediately  pushed  forward  to  post  tbe  other  brigades 
at  the  Stone  Bridge. 

Question.  Was  there  any  portion  of  the  march,  with  reference  to  Centre- 
treville  Gross  Roads  or  anything,  retarded,  so  far  as  you  know  by  your 
column? 

Answer.  No,  sir  ;  not  that  I  know  of. 

By  Mr.  Gooch: 

Question.  Was  it  understood  that  Keyes,  with  his  brigade,  should  march 
up  and  join  your  division  in  advance  of  the  movement  forward  of  all  the 
other  troops? 

Answer.  I  presume  so.  That  was  the  understanding — to  keep  the  divi- 
sion together. 

Question.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  it  was  expected  that  Ecyes  should 
move  up  in  advance  of  any  other  portion  of  the  army,  and  join  your  division  ? 

Answer.  Certainly;  for  General  McDowell  said,  "The  first  division,  (Ty- 
ler's,) with  the  exception  of  Richardson's  brigade,  will  move  first" 

Question.  That  was  not  done,  was  it  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Why  did  he  not  move  forward  so  as  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of 
the  remainder  of  the  army  ? 

Answer.  He  states  that  he  did  not  interfere  with  them. 

Question.  You  say  he  turned  oflf  into  the  field.  Why  could  he  not,  with 
the  road  clear  before  him,  if  he  was  in  advance,  move  forward  so  as  to  keep 
clear  of  the  others  ? 

Answer.  He  might,  if  the  movements  were  made  with  perfect  regularity. 

Question.  He  had  no  artillery,  and  was  first  on  the  roaa.  Why  did  he  not 
pass  over  the  road  so  as  to  ofier  no  obstruction  ? 

Answer.  Because,  by  passing  into  the  field  he  would  have  given  the  rear 
columns  the  advantage  of  two  miles  and  a  baif  of  clear  track,  which  there 
was  a  possibility  might  be  interfered  with,  but  which  was  not  interfered 
with. 
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Question.  Were  Hanter's  tind  Heintzelman's  columns  in  advance  of  the 
position  where  Keyes  turned  off  the  main  road  ? 

Answer,  ^o,  sir;  they  moved  from  behind  Centreville  on  the  morning  of 
the  21st. 

Question.  If  he  was  first  on  the  road,  and  they  were  behind  him,  and  lie 
had  nothing  but  infantry,  why  could  he  not  have  moved  forward  with  8a£5- 
cient  celerity  to  leave  the  road  open  to  the  rest  as  fast  as  they  advanced  ? 

Answer.  He  could  if  the  column  in  advance  of  him  had  moved  with  per- 
fect regularity. 

Question.  What  column  was  in  advance  ? 

Answer.  Sherman's  brigade  and  Schenck's  brigade. 

Question.  Then  it  was  your  division  which  obstructed  his  movement  for- 
ward : 

Answer.  We  did  not  obstruct  him  at  all.  When  I  ordered  Keyes  into  the 
field  he  had  not  reached  the  rear  of  my  division.  But  seeing  the  possibility 
of  an  interference,  I  ordered  him  into  the  field. 

Question.  If  he  had  marched  up  and  joined  your  division,  as  your  division 
then  was,  would  the  rear  of  his  brigade  have  extended  back  to  the  j  auction 
of  the  road  where  the  others  turned  oflF? 

Answer.  At  the  time  he  joined  us  ? 

Question.  Yes,  sir. 

Answer.  I  think  it  would  at  that  moment;  but  still  we  were  all  advancing. 

Question.  Then  did  you  make  the  movement  into  the  field  with  Kcyes-s 
brigade  in  order  to  prevent  that  difficulty  ? 

Answer.  It  was  to  prevent  a  circumstance  that  might  occur.  It  was  to 
prevent  difficulty,  when  I  knew  there  were  two  brigades  in  advance  of  him, 
and  to  carry  out  the  instruction  to  march  through  the  field.  It  was  not  that 
any  difficulty  had  occurred,  but  to  take  every  precaution  against  any  such 
occurrence.  I  had  not  seen  the  head  of  Hunter's  and  Heintzelman's  colnmns, 
and  I  did  not  know  where  they  were.  But  foreseeing  .the  difficulty  of  mov- 
ing 20,000  men  over  one  turnpike,  after  getting  the  artillery  and  wagons 
and  ammunition  into  line,  I  saw  that  there  must  be  difficulty,  and  to  obviate 
that  as  far  as  possible  I  rode  back  and  ordered  Keyes,  who  was  wiUioot 
artillery,  to  file  out  into  the  field.  At  that  time  I  did  not  know  where  Hun- 
ter's and  Heintaselman's  columns  were,  and  I  did  not  know  that  they  had 
moved  a  foot. 

Question.  Did  you  see  the  rear  of  General  Keyes's  column  ? 

Answer.  I  did  not.     I  only  saw  the  leading  regiment  filed  into  the  field. 

Question.  Tou  do  not  know  whether  Hunter's  and  Heintzelman's  columns 
was  directly  in  the  rear  of  Keyes's  brigade  or  not  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  but  I  wanted  to  provide  against  a  contingency. 

Question.  At  that  moment  you  did  not  know  the  condition  of  things  in  the 
rear  of  Keyes's  command  ? 

Answer.  I  did  not.  I  had  no  idea  where  Hunter's  and  Heintzelman's  oot 
nmn's  were.  I  supposed  they  were  on  the  road,  however,  but  I  did  not 
know  where;  but  I  wanted  to  do  all  in  my  power  to  remedy  any  possible 
difficulty  that  might  occur. 

By  Mr.  Chandler: 

Question.  The  first  attack  on  Thursday,  I  understood  you  to  say,  was 
made  by  a  single  brigade  7 

Answer.  It  was  made  by  four  companies  of  a  brigade.  There  were  never 
more  than  300  men,  except  artillery,  engaged  with  the  enemy  at  any  time. 

Question.  Supported  by  a  brigade  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  by  Richardson's  brigade. 
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Question.  Should  that  attack  on  Tharsdaj  have  been  made  at  all,  unless 
it  was  followed  up  and  made  successful  ? 

Answer.  It  was  not  an  attack.  It  wdB  merely  a  reconnoissance  to  ascer- 
tain what  force  they  had  there  on  Bull  Run.  It  was  not  the  intention  to 
make  an  attack.  And  the  very  moment  the  force  of  the  enemy  was  discov- 
ered, which  it  was  important  to  know,  that  moment  the  troops  were  with- 
drawn, and  merely  a  cannonade  kept  up  in  order  to  see  what  effect  it  would 
have  upon  the  men  in  the  bottom  of  Bull  Run.  The  whole  affair  was  over 
before  six  o'clock.  It  was  one  of  those  advance  engagements  that  spring 
up  sometimes  without  any  expectation  of  anything  very  important  coming 
from  it. 

Question.  It  was  intended  as  a  mere  reconnoissance  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  After  we  had  ascertained  the  force  of  the  enemy  there, 
I  ordered  Richardson  to  withdraw  his  brigade.  He  was  very  anxious  to 
make  an  attack  at  the  time,  and  was  very  confident  that  he  could  repulse 
them  and  force  them  out  of  the  woods.  I  told  him  our  object  was  not  to 
bring  on  an  engagement.  But  there  was  one  thing  very  significant  in  that 
affair.  Richardson's  brigade  moved  along  the  whole  front  of  that  wood,  and 
skirted  it  along  without  being  attacked,  though  Beauregard  says  he  had 
seventeen  regiments  in  the  woods  there.  The  reason  was  that  Richardson 
-was  supported  by  the  artillery  on  the  hill,  and  the  enemy  would  have  suf- 
fered very  severely  if  he  had  made  any  attack. 

Question.  Was  it  your  understanding  that  Patterson  was  to  hold  John- 
ston in  the  valley  of  Winchester  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  You  did  not  expect  Johnston  down  there? 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  Had  Patterson  held  Johnston,  what,  in  your  judgment,  would 
have  been  the  result  of  that  battle  ? 

Answer.  We  should  have  whipped  Beauregard  beyond  a  question. 

Question.  Then  you  deem  that  the  real  cause  of  that  defeat  was  the 
failure  of  Patterson  to  hold  Johnston  back  ? 

Answer.  Undoubtedly.  From  Blackburn's  Ford  we  could  have  a  fair 
view  of  Manassas,  and  could  see  what  they  had  there;  and  I  have  never  had 
the  least  doubt  that  if  Patterson  had  kept  Johnston's  army  out  of  the  way 
we  would  have  whipped  Manassas  itself. 

By  Mr.  Gooch: 

Question.  You  think  if  you  had  driven  Beauregard  into  and  vpon  Ma- 
nassas, you  could  have  driven  him  out  of  it  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  if  Johnston  had  been  kept  out  of  the  way.  There  has 
been  a  great  deal  said  about  their  fortifications  there.  It  was  the  under- 
standing  that,  from  Flint  Hill  to  Oormantown,  we  should  find  a  succession 
of  very  severe  abattis  and  batteries,  which  would  render  it  a  very  difficult 
passage  for  our  troops.  We  first  fell  in  with,  on  advancing  from  Flint  Hill, 
an  abattis,  which  was  90  miserably  conslructed  that  the  axe-men  of  one  of 
our  Maine  regiments  cut  it  out  in  the  course  of  fifteen  minutes,  so  that  our 
brigade  passed  right  on.  We  found  a  second  one  of  the  same  character; 
and  then  we  found  an  abandoned  battery,  which  two  rifled  guns  could  have 
knocked  to  pieces  in  fifteen  minutes.  At  Gentreville  all  the  fortifications 
were  of  exactly  the  same  character.  They  were  the  meanest,  most  misera- 
ble works  ever  got  up  by  militaVy  men.  And  I  have  no  reason  to  believe 
that,  even  back  as  far  as  Manassas,  they  were  much  better  constructed  than 
they  were  on  this  side  the  run. 

Question.  Then  you  attribute  the  advantages  of  the  enemy  in  that  fight, 
and  the  advantages  which  they  probably  would  have  had  at  Manassas,  so 
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far  as  they  wonld  have  had  any,  to  the  natural  location  of  the  country, 
rather  than  to  any  earthworks  or  artificial  works  that  had  been  erected  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sfr;  at  Manassas  particularly.  There  they  had  an  elera- 
tion  in  their  favor,  and  we  would  have  been  obliged  to  attack  them  there  to 
some  disadvantage. 

Question.  I  suppose  you  knew,  when  you  moved  forward  to  make  the 
attack,  you  were  moving  forward  with  undisciplined  troops;  but  you  also 
knew  you  were  to  attack  undisciplined  troops  ? 

Answer.  We  supposed  our  men  were  equal  to  theirs,  and  we  found  then 
to  be  so. 

Question.  You  did  not  expect  perfection  in  our  movements  any  more  thaa 
you  did  in  theirs  7 

Answer.  There  was  nothing  in  their  troops  that  I  saw  that  induced  me  to 
believe  that  their  discipline  and  instruction  was  in  any  way  superior  to  ours. 

Question-  Do  you  know  the  particulars  of  the  loss  of  Grifion's  and  Ricketts's 
batteries  that  day  ? 

Answer.  They  were  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  hill  from  me,  and  I  did 
not  see  them.    But  I  think  the  loss  of  those  two  batteries  created  the  panic. 

Question.  Do  you  think  it  very  probable  the  issue  of  that  battle  wonld 
have  been  different  if  those  batteries  had  not  been  lost? 

Answer.  I  think  if  we  could  have  had  two  good  batteries  there  we  could 
.have  done  a  great  deal  better  than  we  did.  I  think  the  loss  of  those  two 
batteries  had  a  great  effect  upon  us. 

•  ByMr.  Odell: 

Question.  Did  you  receive  from  General  McDowell,  through  his  aid,  Mr. 
Kingsbury,  orders  to  make  a  more  rapid  advance  f 
Answer.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 


WAsmNGTON,  January  22,  1862. 
General  Daniel  Ttler  re-ezamincd. 

The  witness  said:  I  made  one  mistake  in  my  tertimony  when  before  the 
committee  on  Monday  last.  I  then  stated  that  I  received  no  orders  from 
General  McDowell  during  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Bull  Run.  That  was  an 
error.  I  did  receive  an  order  from  him  about  11  o'clock  in  the  momiog  to 
press  the  attack.  That  was  the  time  when  Sherman's  brigade  advanced 
and  relieved  Bumside's  brigade. 

By  Mr.  Gooch: 

Question.  What  regiments  were  engaged  in  the  action  at  Blackbnm-s 
Ford? 

Answer.  Two  Michigan  re^ments,  a  regiment  from  Massachusetts,  and 
one  from  New  York.  The  skirmishers  belonging  to  those  regiments  wore 
those  who  were  engaged  with  the  enemy.  The  others  were  sustaining  the 
skirmishers  in  the  woods. 

Question.  What  was  the  conduct  of  the  Massachusetts  regiment,  CJoloncl 
Oowdin  ? 

Answer.  Colonel  Cowdin's  regiment  I  had  immediately  under  my  eye 
during  the  whole  of  that  affair.  They  behaved  like  gallant,  brave  men,  and 
had  no  superiors,  as  a  regiment,  in  my  opinion,  on  the  field. 

Question.  The  regiment  was  well  commanded  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  well  led  and  well  commanded.    I  will  say  that 
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on  Sunday  Ajres's  battery  repulsed  the  charge  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  on 
the  Warrenton  turnpike,  and  that  was  what  effectually  checked  and  drove 
off  the  pursuit. 

By  Mr.  Oovode: 

Qnestion.  Did  yon  know,  before  the  engagement  on  Sunday,  that  Johnston 
had  arrived  with  his  force  7 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  we  knew  that  Johnston's  forces  began  to  arrive  Friday 
afternoon,  for  we  could  hear,  at  Blackburn's  Ford,  the  trains  arrive  at  Man- 
assas, and  we  knew  they  came  on  the  Winchester  road.  On  Saturday 
afternoon  I  told  General  Cameron  that,  in  my  opinion,  Johnston's  army  had 
arrived.  At  the  time  we  received  orders  on  Saturday  evening  previous  to 
the  battle,  I  as^ed  General  McDowell  this  question:  "  General,  what  force 
have  we  to  fight  to-morrow?"  He  replied:  ''Tou  know,  general,  as  well  as 
I  do."  My  reply  was,  "  General,  we  have  got  the  whole  of  Joe  Johnston's 
army  in  our  front,  and  we  must  fight  the  two  armies."  I  gave  him  the  rea- 
son for  that  belief,  that  we  had  heard  the  trains  coming  in.  He  made  no 
reply. 

Question.  What,  in  your  judgment,  would  have  been  the  result  if  yon 
had  fought  them  the  day  before  Y 

Answer.  I  believe  we  would  have  whipped  them  beyond  question  before 
Johnston's  forces  arrived.  I  never  had  a  doubt  that^  single-handed,  we 
could  have  whipped  Beauregard's  army. 


Washington,  Jamuiry  20,  1862. 
General  Danibl  Buttbbfield  sworn  and  examined.  • 

By  Mr.  Chandler: 
Question.  What  is  your  rank  and  position  in  the  armv? 
Answer.  I  am  a  brigadier  general  of  volunteers,  and  ueutenant  colonel  of  the 
12th  regiment  of  infantry  in  the  regular  service. 

ByMr.Odell: 

Question.  We  want  to  know  somethmg  about  your  connexion  with  the  army 
under  General  Patterson's  command.  Were  you  colonel  of  the  12th  New  York 
regiment  under  Greneral  Patterson? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  You  first  came  to  Washington? 

Answer.  Yes,  sur;  under  orders  from  the  governor  of  the  State. 

Question.  And  you  went  where  from  Washington? 

Answer.  From  Washington  we  led  the  first  advance  over  the  Long  Bridge 
in  May  into  Virginia.  About  the  6th  of  July,  I  think,  on  a  Sunday,  we  left 
Washington  by  rail  to  Baltimore,  and  thence  to  Hagerstown.  We  remained  at 
Hagerstown  one  day.  Hearing  that  General  Patterson  was  going  to  make  a 
fight  or  an  advance  the  next  day,  the  men  were  anxious  to  go  ahead.  We  left 
I&fierstown  at  6  o'dock  at  night,  and  came  up  with  the  advance  guard  to  Mar- 
tinsburg  at  3  o'clock  in  the  morning,  26  mues,  besides  fording  the  Potomac. 
ThM  shows  how  anxious  the  men  were  to  be  in  at  the  fight. 

Question.  How  long  did  you  remain  at  Martinsbur^? 

Answer.  We  remained  there  untH  Monday,  the  15tn. 

Question.  Where  did  you  then  go? 

Answer.  To  Bunker  Hill. 

Question.  What  was  the  distance? 
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Answer.  From  9  to  12  nuIeB.    I  do  not  remember  the  exact  distance. 

Question.  What  did  you  understand  was  the  object  of  that  advance  1 

Answer.  I  understood  the  object  was  to  advance  on  the  position  of  the  enemj. 

Question.  The  enemy  under  General  Johnston  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  at  Winchester. 

Question.  Was  that  the  understanding  of  ^e  officers  generally  1 

Answer.  That  was  the  general  impression  prevailing  among  the  officers  and 
troops,  that  we  were  going  after  Johnston  at  Winchester. 

Question.  What  was  me  temper  of  the  troops  while  you  were  at  Bunker 
Hill? 

Answer.  They  were  very  anxious  for  a  fight ;  you  might  say  "spofling  fw  a 
fight,' '  some  of  them.  The  three  regiments  under  my  command  were  anxious 
for  a  fight. 

Question.  Was  there  any  dissatis&ction  in  the  army  there  7 
'^  Answer.  Not  any  in  my  brigade.  I  knew  nothing  at  all  about  the  other  regi- 
ments at  that  time.  I  was  assigned,  shortly  after  my  arrival  at  Martinaburg,  to 
the  command  of  a  brigade  which  consisted  of  the  12th  and  5th  New  York  militia 
and  the  19th  and  28tn  New  York  volunteers.  I  started  from  Martinsburg  witk 
the  command  of  this  brigade.  I  had  had  command  of  it  for  some  time  at  Mar- 
tinsburg ;  I  know  they  were  generally  very  anxious  for  a  fight.  With  regard 
to  the  disposition  of  the  other  troops  in  the  army  there  I  knew  nothing  at  thai 
time.    My  time  was  foUy  occupied  in  taking  care  of  my  own  men. 

Question.  In  your  intercourse  with  the  officers  of  that  force  did  you  hear  any 
dissatisfaction  expressed  1 

Answer.  Not  the  slightest.  On  the  contrary,  the  general  expression  of  the 
officers,  of  my  own  regiments  particularly,  was  one  of  the  greatest  anxiety  to 
get  into  a  fight.  Thev  expressed  great  dissatisfaction  in  being  ordered  away 
from  Washington,  as  they  thought  they  would  then  see  no  fighting.  I  had  a 
personal  interview  with  GenersJ  Scott,  and  he  told  me  it  was  a  very  important 
movement  indeed,  and  that  we  would  probably  be  in  a  fight  sooner  than  by 
remaining  here,  and  when  I  told  my  officers  that  they  were  perfectly  willing 
and  anxious  to  go.  '  ' 

Question.  Did  you  understand  that  the  object  of  your  going  from  here  to 
Martinsburg,  to  Patterson's  column,  was  to  prevent  Johnston  from  joining 
Beauregard  ? 

Answer.  I  did  not  at  the  time  we  moved. 

Question.  Did  you  after  you  got  there  ? 

Answer.  I  did  not  until  aft;er  the  whole  affair  was  over.  I  did  not  under- 
stand that  that  was  the  particular  object  for  which  Greneral  Scott  designed  us. 
He  simply  told  me  that  our  movement  was  a  very  important  one,  one  of  great 
importance.  He  made  that  remark  to  me  before  we  left  Washington,  on  the 
6th  of  July.  He  said :  *'  I  have  picked  out  your  regiment  as  one  of  the  beet 
disciplined,  and  we  calcidate  that  you  will  lead  the  way;  that  you  will  not  dis- 
appoint us  in  the  estimate  we  have  made  of  you."  I  supposed  from  that  that 
there  waa  work  of  some  kind  cut  out  for  us  there. 

Question.  How  long  did  you  r^ooain  at  Bunker  Hill  ? 

Answer.  We  remained  there  two  days.  We  left  Bunker  Hill  to  go  to 
Charles  town  on  the  17  th  of  July. 

Question.  What  was  the  effect  of  your  position  at  Bunker  Hill  upon  the 
enemy? 

Answer.  It  was  a  threatening  position  upon  the  enemy.  We  were  twelve 
miles  from  Winchester,  and  we  were  in  close  expectation  of  a  fight  there;  the 
troops  expected  it. 

Question.  Did  you  make  any  demonstration  forward  from  Bunker  Hill  I 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  while  at  Bunker  Hill  the  Rhode  Island  battery  and  some 
other  troops — I  think  Colonel  Wallace's  Indiana  regiment  and  some  cavaliy — 
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went  out  to  within  six  miles  of  Winchester,  where  thej  found  an  abatis  con- 
structed across  the  road,  with  a  cavaliy  picket,  which  thej  drove  in.  Thej 
threw  some  shells  towards  Winchester.  I  afterwards  understood  that  the  effect 
of  that  demonstration  was  to  draw  up  the  whole  of  Johnston's  army  in  line  of 
battle  behind  their  intrenchments  at  Winchester.  This  I  learned  from  a  young 
officer  who  was  attached  to  the  staff  and  went  out  with  tne  expedition. 

Question.  Was  this  abatis  a  serious  impediment  to  the  movement  of  a  large 
body  of  troops  ? 

Answer.  It  was  simply  trees  felled  across  the  road — ^not  much  of  an  impedi- 
ment ;  this  young  officer  who  gave  me  the  account  of  it  stated  that  a  tarse 
number  of  trees  had  been  felled  across  the  road  to  impede  the  advance  of  the 
army.  I  supposed  it  was  merely  a  precaution  to  enable  the  force  behind  to  get 
into  line  to  receive  any  body  of  men  coming  up. 

Question.  Did  you  receive  any  orders  whUe  at  Bunker  Hill  to  make  an  attack 
upon  the  enemv  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  now  remember.  I  have  got  copies  of  all  the  orders  I 
received.  If  there  are  any  such  orders  among  them  I  can  send  them  to  the 
committee.  Our  orders  generally  came  about  II  o'clock  at  night,  and  were 
promulgated  immediately.  We  oftentimes  used  to  keep  the  orders  sent  to  us  to 
De  sent  out  by  staff  officers  to  be  read  to  the  colonels,  deeming  it  necessary  to 
have  it  done  at  once. 

Question.  At  what  time  did  you  receive  your  order  to  go  to  Charlestownl 

Answer.  I  think  we  got  it  at  11  o'clock  the  night  before  we  moved.  We 
moved  to  Oharlestown  on  the  17th.  I  am  very  positive  the  order  came  between 
10  and  11  o'clock  at  night  to  move  the  next  morning  at  daylight. 

Question.  What  was  the  effect  of  that  movement  upon  the  troops? 

Answer.  Well,  sir,  it  was  bad. 

Question.  Why  was  it  bad! 

Answer.  Well,  sir ;  one  colonel  came  to  me  and  said  that  the  men  said  they 
were  retreating ;  and  that  if  they  carry  their  colors  at  all  they  would  carry  them 
boxed  up. 

Question.  Wiis  it  not  a  retreat? 

Answer.  I  did  not  so  consider  it  at  the  time. 

Question.  Was  it  not  a  retreat,  so  far  as  your  relative  position  to  the  enemy 
was  concerned  ? 

Answer.  I  did  not  consider  it  so  at  the  time,  from  the  nature  of  the  country, 
as  shown  by  the  map.  I  was  not  consulted  or  advised  what  the  nature  of  the 
movement  was.  I  simply  received  the  order  and  obeyed  it.  I  did  not  know 
but  what  it  was  an  attempt  to  cut  off  General  Johnston  from  making  a  junction 
with  Beauregard,  by  getting  our  army  between  him  and  Manassas. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  Was  it  not  the  understanding  of  the  troops  when  they  started  that 
they  were  merely  going  down  to  another  road,  and  then  to  throw  themselves  in 
the  rear  of  Johnston? 

Answer.  I  had  that  impression,  and  I  think  I  circulated  it  as  a  matter  of 
policy  among  the  troops,  if  I  did  not  circulate  and  give  currency  to  it,  I  ex- 
plained that  we  could  make  such  a  move  when  we  got  to  Oharlestown  as  would 
not  bring  us  in  front  of  the  intrenchments  prepared  for  us  at  Winchester. 

Question.  Which,  in  your  opinion  as  a  military  man,  was  the  better  position 
to  prevent  Johnston  from  joining  Beauregard — Bunker  Hill  or  Oharlestown  ? 

Answer.  I  should  have  selected  Oharlestown  if  my  movements  could  have 
been  concealed,  because  I  could  have  attacked  Johnston,  with  his  army  march- 
'  ing  in  flank,  if  he  had  attempted  to  move.  I  would  not  have  attacked  him  at 
Winchester,  where  he  was  intrenched  and  prepared  to  defend  himself. 

Part  il 14 
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ByHr.OdeU: 

Qnestion.  In  leaving  Banker  Hill  for  Cliarlestown  did  jon  not  fiee  JoIinBton 
from  our  control  1 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  not  if  our  moyementa  were  directed  to  hold  him.  The 
army  was  in  position  at  Gharlestown,  if  it  was  determined  to  cut  Johnston 
off  nrom  joining  Beauregard,  to  be  thrown  in  between  him  and  the  ShenandoaL 

Question.  How  far  is  Gharlestown  from  Winchester  1  More  or  less  than  Banker 
HiU? 

Answer.  A  greater  number  of  miles.  But  we  would  have  no  further  to  go 
to  reach  the  line  which  Johnston  would  have  to  take  to  Manassas  than  we  would 
at  Bunker  Hill? 

Question.  Do  you  know  what  our  force  was  at  Bunker  Hill  1 

Answer.  I  had  no  positive  knowledge.    I  judged  it  to  be  about  20,000. 

Question.  Did  70U  at  any  time  offer  to  make  a  fight  with  jour  portion  of  the 
armj  there  I 

Aiswer.  I  stated  to  Oene^  Sanford  that  we  had  come  there  for  a  fight ;  that 
we  were  ready  to  fight ;  and  if  there  was  going  to  be  a  fight,  we  wanted  to  be 
counted  in,  and  we  were  willing  to  lead  at  any  time  when  the  fight  was  opened. 


Washington,  January  21,  1862. 
Oeneral  Andrew  Porter  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Chandler : 

Question.  What  is  your  position  and  rank  in  the  army  1 

Answer.  I  am  a  brigadier  general  of  yolunteers,  and  at  present  proyost  mar- 
shal. 

Question.  Were  you'at  the  battle  of  Bull  Bun  t 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  What  position  did  you  hold  there? 

Answer.  I  commanded  the  first  brigade  of  the  second  diyision. 

Question.  Gkneral  Hunter's  diyision  1 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  General  Hunter  was  cut  down  almost  at  the  first  fire»  and 
I  then  commanded  the  diyision. 

Question.  Hunter's  diyision  was  on  the  extreme  right  that  day  t 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Will  you  go  on  and  giye  as  briefly  as  may  be  the  action  which  that 
diyision  took  on  the  day  of  that  battle  1 

Answer.  I  would  rather  refer  you  to  my  report,  which  was  made  np  imme- 
diately afterwards  from  my  notes,  which  I  haye  not  since  read.  It  contatna  ac- 
curate details,  and  if  I  attempt  to  state  it  now  I  would  perhaps  not  reooUect 
eyerjrthing. 

Question.  Was  it  in  your  diyision  that  the  rout  conmienoed  t 

Answer.  I  cannot  teU. 

Question.  Were  Bicketts'  and  Griffin's  batteries  in  your  diyision  t 

Answer.  Griffin's  battery  was  in  my  diyision.  Bicketts'  battery  came  up 
afterwards.    I  do  not  now  recollect  whose  diyision  he  was  in. 

Question.  Were  you  near  Griffin's  batteiy  at  the  time  it  was  captured  t 

Answer.  I  was  within  a  couple  of  hundred  yards,  I  suppose.  I  recollect  rerj 
distinctly  the  yolley  that  was  fired  from  the  woods.  I  was  far  enough  off  to 
see  that  that  part  of  the  game  was  played  out  after  that  fire. 

Question.  You  were  there  when  tnat  regiment  from  the  woods  opened  fixet 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  but  some  little  way  off — 200  or  300  yards. 
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Question.  Had  you  seen  any  eonfbnoiL  or  BymptoniB  of  a  roat  previous  to 
that  Yolley  I 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  The  volunteer  regiments  were  constantly  breaking.  They 
wonld  break,  and  then  we  would  rally  two  or  three  regiments  and  bring  them 
up  again.  The  New  York  14th  (Brooklyn)  that  behaved  so  well  was  broken 
nearly  all  to  pieces  at  the  first  fire.  But  they  rallied  again  and  went  up  with 
Griffin's  battery,  and  stood  their  ground  remarkablv  weU. 

Question.  Do  you  consider  that  Oriffin's  battery  had  sufficient  support  at  that 
time? 

Answer.  The  troops  were  not  at  all  reliable.  If  they  had  been  reliable,  and 
could  have  been  kept  up  to  their  work,  I  should  think  there  was  sufficient  sup- 
port 

Question.  Was  the  position  of  that  battery  a  good  position  with  the  support 
it  had  I       ^ 

Answer.  *That  is  a  mere  matter  of  opinion.  I  would  not  like  to  criticise  the 
act  of  oUiers.    I  did  not  put  it  there. 

Question.  You  stationed  it  some  thousand  yards  further  in  the  rear,  I  believe  I 

Answer.  Not  a  thousand  yards.  But  I  put  it  in  a  position  where  it  did  most 
murderous  execution. 

Question.  And  where  you  considered  it  safe  I 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  because  the  enemy  could  not  have  got  over  to  it  without 
passing  over  a  thousand  yards  of  ground.  I  know  the  fuses  were  cut  for  a 
thousand  yards,  and  they  were  pretty  accurate. 

Question.  Had  these  batteries  been  retained  in  an  effective  position  and  prop- 
erly supported,  do  you  think  it  would  have  made  any  difference  in  the  result  of 
the  day  I 

Answer.  That  would  be  a  mere  matter  of  opinion. 

Question.  We  ask  your  opinion  as  a  military  man. 
^  Answer.  My  ez|>enence  of  military  life  is  not  sufficient  to  warrant  me  in 
setting  up  my  opimou  against  officers  senior  to  me. 

Question.  Yon  had  hardly  any  seniors  upon  that  field,  had  you  I  AJl  the 
igenerals  in  command  were  brigadiers,  were  they  not  ? 

Answer.  The  only  brigadier  there  was  Greneral  McDowell.  I  was  only  a 
colonel.  G^eral  Hunter  was  a  general  officer,  but  he  was  cut  down  almost  at 
the  first  fire. 

Question.  Was  it  the  understanding  among  the  officers  of  the  army  that 
General  Patterson  was  to  hold  Johnston  in  the  valley  of  Winchester,  so. that  he 
should  not  take  part  in  that  battle  7 

Answer.  I  cannot  say;  I  knew  nothing  of  that  at  the  time,  and  I  do  not 
think  that  the  officers  generally  had  any  idea  of  it  one  way  or  another. 

Question.  Up  to  the  day  of  the  fight? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  I  know  that  some  person  told  me  that  Patterson  had  been 
ordered  down,  but  that  was  a  mere  matter  of  conversation  from  some  irresponsi- 
ble person  who  came  out  from  Washington.  I  said  nothing  about  it  to  any- 
body, for  I  supposed  it  was  a  state  secret 

Question.  Had  Patterson  detained  Johnston  in  the  valley  of  Winchester,  so 
that  no  re-enforcements  would  have  been  brought  down  firom  Johnston  to  Beau- 
regard, what  in  your  opinion  would  have  been  the  result  of  that  battle  ? 

Answer.  Well,  it  might  have  ended  one  way  or  the  other.  Our  troops  could 
not  stand  the  attacking  of  the  enemy;  they  were  played  out  quite  early.  The 
men  were  exhausted— somehow  or  other  they  seemed  to  have  no  heart  in  the 
matter.  The  officers  were  more  to  blame  than  the  men.  We  had  the  enemy 
whipped  up  to  3  o'clock.  Then  their  re-enforcements  came  up.  Whether  our 
men  would,  without  that,  have  retained  theii:  success  1  do  not  know.  The 
enemy  had  Manassas  to  fall  back  upon.  They  had  skilful  generals  in  com- 
mandL    I  thmk  we  should  have  prevented  the  rout  at  idl  events* 
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Question.  Ton  Would  have  prevented  the  xout  hnt  for  the  last  re-enfoteemcnta 

that  came  down? 

Answer.  I  think  so. 

Question.  Was  it  not  the  understanding  among  the  officers  of  the  armj  that 
re  enforcements  from  Johnston  had  arrived  during  Friday  or  Saturday  night,  or 
prior  to  the  battle  on  Sunday  1 

Answer.  That  I  do  not  recollect.  I  have  an  impression  that  such  was  the 
case»  but  I  do  not  recollect  it  distinctly.  It  would  have  been  mere  supposition 
on  our  part  any  how,  for  we  gained  no  information  from  spies  or  in  any  other 
way  in  regard  to  their  forces. 

Question.  Only  from  the  whistling  of  the  locomotives  and  the  movement  of 
the  trains  ? 

Answer.  I  did  not  hear  anything  of  that.  There  were  two  or  three  hilla  in- 
tervening between  my  position  and  that. 

Question.  Was  there  any  detention  Sunday  morning  in  your  march  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  Our  orders  were  to  get  under  way  at  2  or  half  past  2 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  We  got  out  into  &e  road  and  were  delayed  a  great 
while  there.  We  were  formed  on  the  road  in  frx>nt  of  my  camp.  I  had  the 
reserve  brigade  in  the  rear.  After  some  delay  we  then  moved  on  some  distance 
and  halted  again ;  and  we  kept  pottering  along,  pottering  along  in  that  way, 
instead  of  being  fairly  on  the  roaa.  It  was  intended  that  we  should  torn  their 
position  at  daylight,  as  we  could  have  done  very  easily  but  for  the  delay. 
There  was  a  great  deal  of  delay — ^very  vexatious  delay.  I  do  not  know  what 
was  the  cause  of  it.  The  whole  a£Pair  was  extremely  disagreeable  to  me.  I 
was  disgusted  with  the  whole  thing,  and  I  asked  no  questions,  and  I  did  not 
want  to  know  who  was  to  blame. 

Question.  Suppose  you  had  been  on  that  road  by  daylieht,  as  von  say  vou 
might  have  easily  been,  and  had  reached  your  position  and  turned  their  left  as 
eany  as  was  intended,  what  effect  do  you  think  it  would  have  had  t  ^ 

Answer.  I  think  it  would  have  had  a  very  beneficial  effect. 

Question.  And  all  the  time  you  were  delayed  the  enemy  were  changing  their 
order  of  battle  I 

Answer.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  they  knew  where  we  were  going  to  attack 
then}.  When  we  got  to  Bull  Bun  we  were  left  on  a  high  point,  and  we*  could 
see  in  the  distance  two  different  columns  of  dust.  Captain  Griffin  and  my  staff 
were  with  me.  I  remarked  upon  it.  We  saw  it  coming,  but  did  not  know 
whether  it  was  Oenei^l  Heintzelman  coming  in  fr«m  above,  or  whether  it  was 
the  enemy.  •  We  rather  thought  it  was  Heintzelman,  as  we  expected  him  there 
if  he  was  successful.  The  enemy  came  closer  while  we  wei-e  staying  there 
three-quarters  of  an  hour,  probably  more.  We  could  see  their  guns,  and  coold 
see  some  blue  pantaloons.  We  could  distinguish  this,  when  Major  Woodbory 
came  to  me  and  said  we  had  got  now  to  Bull  Bun,  and  suppose  we  eo  down 
and  have  a  consultation.  I  mentioned  what  I  had  seen  to  them.  They  had 
not  observed  it  before.  General  Hunter  moved  the  column  and  started  them  at 
once  forward,  threw  out  skirmishers,  but  before  the  skirmishers  on  the  left  were 
deployed  they  were  at  work.  The  enemy  had  just  got  there  then,  for  we  saw 
them  coming  two  or  three  miles  off  at  first.  If  we  had  got  around  there  first  we 
probably  would  have  had  the  position  in  open  ground  to  fight  them.  As  it  was 
we  went  right  out  fix>m  the  woods.  If  we  had  got  there  a  little  earlier  we  eoold 
have  chosen  our  position  there  to  meet  thdm. 

Question.  In  that  case  you  would  have  flanked  them  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  we  would  have  got  between  them  and  their  re-enforoeraenta. 
The  plan  of  the  battle  was  admirable;  it  could  not  have  been  better.  Brefj 
:thmg  was  as  well  looked  to  and  taken  care  of  as  could  be. 

Question.  The  only  fault  was  this  delay  ? 

Answer.  It  may  not  have  been  a  fault. 
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Question.  Acddent,  then. 

Answer.  The  fact  existed.  If  we  had  gotten  off  in  time,  as  we  might,  we 
would  have  got  in  around  them. 

By  Mr.  OoYode : 
Question.  Vere  not  Griffin's  and  Bicketts'  batteries  moved  too  far  forward 
to  be  supported  by  infantry  ? 

Answer.  Not  with  good  infantry. 

By  Mr,  Gooch : 

Question.  Was  the  batteir  properly  supported  with  infiintry  ? 

Answer.  As  well  as  could  be.  There  were  one  or  two  regiments  that  did  as 
well  or  better  than  any  other  volunteer  regiments.  As  I  said,  the  Brooklyn 
14th  behaved  remarkably  well. 

By  Mr.  Govode : 

Question.  Were  you  in  a  position  to  see  the  enemy  that  were  mistaken  for 
our  troops  at  the  time  they  opened  on  the  batteries  ? 

Answer.  I  saw  that  regiment  going  by  in  the  distance.  I  was  200  or  300 
yards  off. 

By  Mr.  Gooch : 
Question.  What  number  of  infantry  supported  those  two  batteries  1 
Answer.  I  cannot  tell.     The  mariaes  were  intended  for  the  support  of  Griffin's 
battery  in  the  first  place.     The  Brooklyn  14th  rallied  on  the  battery  in  its  first 
positfon.     There  was  another  regiment  there  ;  I  do  not  now  remember  distinctly 
which  it  was.     There  was  enough  to  support  it  if  the  troops  had  been  steady. 
If  we  had  had  the  same  number  of  such  troops  as  we  liave  now  they  could  have 
supported  it    I  know  one  regiment  of  the  old  regulars  would  have  held  it. 
•  Question.  How  many  guns  were  in  those  two  batteries  ? 

Answer.  There  were  twelve.     There  ifete  four  rifled  guns  and  two  howitzers 
in  Griffin's  battery.     I  do  not  recollect  exactly  about  Bicketts'  battery,  as  it 
not  under  my  command. 


Washington,  January  28,  1862. 
Colonel  William  W.  Avbbbll  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Gooch : 

Question.  What  is  your  rank  in  the  army  7 

Answer.  I  am  lieutenant  in  the  3d  regiment  of  regular  cavalry  and  colonel  of 
the  3d  regiment  of  Pennsylvania  cavalry,  'now  commanding  the  second  cavalry 
briAide. 

Question.  Were  you  at  the  battle  of  Bull  Bun  1 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  In  whose  division  1 

Answer.  I  was  in  General  Hunter's  division,  acting  as  assistant  adjutant 
general  to  Colonel  Andrew  Porter  at  that  time. 

Question.  What,  in  your  judgment,  qaused  the  disaster  of  that  day  ? 

Answer.  They  commenced,  I  presume,  almost  from  the  time  we  started  from 
Arlington,  from  the  other  side  of  the  river.  There  were  great  many  causes  that 
eombtned  to  lose  the  day  to  us.  The  most  apparent  cause,  however,  at  the  time 
we  first  felt  we  were  beaten,  that  we  had  to  retire — an4  that  we  had  felt  for  some 
time  beforehand — ^was  the  want  of  concentration  of  the  troops;  the  feeling  that 
we  ought  to  have  had  more  men  in  action  at  one  tiine. 
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Qnestion.  Tbe  want  of  concentration  on  the  field  1 

Answer.  TeB,  sir.  We  crossed  the  run  with  18,000  men.  I  do  not  bdiere 
there  were  oyer  6,00p  or  8,000  actnallj  engaged  at  anj  one  time. 

Question.  There  were  more  than  that  number  engaged  daring  the  day  1 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Was  it  impossible  to  bring  more  men  into  action,  or  were  not  the 
proper  steps  taken  to  do  so  ? 

Answer.  I  am  unable  to  say.  I  waa  not  present  at  the  council  the  night 
before,  although  I  was  almost  immediately  made  aware  by  Colonel  Porter  of  all 
that  had  taken  place  in  the  council.  But  as  to  what  orders  were  given  to  otlier 
commanders  of  divisions  or  brigades  I  do  not  know. 

Question.  All  you  know  is  in  relation  to  the  management  of  your  own  diviaion 
on  the  field! 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Were  or  not  as  many  men  of  your  own  division  brought  into  battle 
at  any  one  time  as  could  have  been  brought  in  ? 

Answer.  I  think  they  were. 

Question.  Was  not  ue  nature  of  the  battle-field  such  that  it  was  exceedingly 
difficult  to  bring  a  large  body  of  men  into  action  at  any  one  time  I 

Answer.  I  think  it  waa  about  as  fine  a  battle-field  as  you  can  find  between 
here  and  Bichmond.    I  have  no  idea  there  was  any  better. 

Question.  Was  the  field  favorable  for  the  movement  and  manceavering  ol 
large  bodies  of  men! 

Answer.  One  or  two  divisions  of  the  size  we  had  then  could  have  manoeavred 
very  well. 

Question.  I  speak  of  the  field  as  a  whole  1 

Answer.  Well,  sir,  to  come  to  the  causes  of  the  disaster,  another  cause  was 
perhaps  the  fall  of  Greneral  Hunter,  who  was  wounded  at  the  b^inning  of  the 
action.  That  took  Colonel  Porter  away  from  lua  brigade'  to  look  iSier  ih% 
brigade  that  Colonel  Bumside  commanded.  It  was  thrown  into  confusion,  and 
Bumside  was  in  danger  of  losing  his  battery,  and  came  to  Colonel  Porter  for  a 
battalion  of  regulars  to  help  him.  That  was  diverted  from  the  position  it  was 
originally  intended  for;  from  the  extreme  right  to  the  extreme  left  of  our 
division.  They  were  the  flank  of  the  division,  thrown  out  to  laah  the  enemy, 
as  you  might  say ;  that  battalion  being  to  our  extreme  right  what  the  knot  is  to 
the  lash.  At  the  beginning  of  the  action  they  could  have  inflicted  very  aevere 
and  telling  blows  upon  the  anemy.  But  as  it  was  thev  were  taken  to  the  ex- 
treme left  of  the  division.  General  Porter  went  to  look  after  the  affairs  of  that 
division.  The  enemy  were  repulsed  and  commenced  givine  way  rapidly.  In 
the  mean  time  I  had  formed  the  brigade  into  line,  developed  it,  and  deployed  h. 
The  report  of  General  Porter  will  tell  you  how  it  waa  done.  The  whole  line 
of  the  centre  of  the  enemy  gave  way,  followed  by  the  wings  as  far  as  we  eould 
Bee,  and  we  drove  them  rapidly  back.*  For  the  first  two  or  three  hours  it  seemed 
as  though  nothing  could  stop  us.  At  the  end  of  two  or  three  hours,  Heintaelman's 
column  came  on  Uie  same  ground ;  the  2d  Minnesota,  the  38th  New  York,  and  the 
5th  and  1 1th  Massachusetts.  There  was  a  want  of  a  headquarters  somewhere  on 
the  field.  All  the  stafF  officers  who  knew  anything  about  the  position  of  the 
enemy  had  to  act  without  orders.  I  had  the  command  of  Colonel  Porter's  brigade 
for  about  an  hour  and  a  half  or  two  hours.  After  standing  a  half  an  hour  in  line, 
under  a  severe  fire,  without  venturing  to  give  km  order  to  move,  I  formed  the  8th 
and  fourteenth  New  York  in  column,  and  pushed  them  down  the  road  right 
straight  to  the  house  where  we  afterwards  lost  the  batteries  and  everything. 
They  went  down  in  fine  style,  perfectly  cool  and  in  good  order.  They  w^re 
going  BO  rapidly  that  the  enemy  could  not  keep  the  ranee— were  constantly  loaing 
the  ranee ;  and  the  column  was  not  cut  much — had  but  very  few  caaualties. 
When  Uiay  got  down  to  where  the  road  they  were  on  crossed  the  turnpAkei 
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then,  hj  Bome  murandentandiiigy  aa  order  was  sent  to  them  to  torn  up  that  road» 
instead  of  keeping  on  according  to  the  preyioos  purpose,  and  thus  those  two 
regiments  were  diverted  to  the  lefi;.  If  they  had  gone  up  to  that  hill  at  the 
time  the  enemj  were  going  awaj,  thej  could,  I  believe,  have  taken  that  house 
and  held  that  position,  And  then  Griffin's  battery  could  have  gone  up  there  in 
safety,  and  they  could  have  cut  off  the  retreat  of  those  rebels  who  were  flying 
before  Bumside's  brigade  and  Sykes's  battallion,  probably  2,000  or  3,000  of 
them.  Turning  up  this  road  kept  our  troops  under  the  fire  of  the  enemy's  bat- 
teries, and  subjected  them  to  a  desultory  nre  from  those  running  rebels,  which 
broke  them  up.  The  eighth  New  York  broke  and  never  afterwards  formed  to 
any  extent— not  over  200.  The  field  officers  left  the  field  and  went  back  off 
the  ground.  There  were  only  two  officers  in  that  regiment  who  afterwards  dis- 
played any  courage  and  coolness  at  all  that  was  observable— two  field  officers, 
the  quartermaster  and  the  major,  I  think.  Griffin's  battery  was  then  without 
support ;  and  as  I  was  passing  by  his  battery  at  that  time,  he  called  to  me  and 
said  he  was  without  support,  and  asked  what  he  should  do.  I  saw  the  four- 
teenth New  York  collecting  in  little  masses  over  to  the  left  of  the  field.  I  rode 
as  rapidly  as  possible  over  to  them,  collected  them,  and  marched  them  over  io 
the  rear  <^  Griffin's  battery. 

Qnestion.  How  many  men  did  the  regiment  have  then  ? 

Answer.  It  was  pretty  nearly  formed. 

Question.  Pretty  nearly  full  t 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;'!  should  think  that  three-fourths  of  the  men  were  there. 
Thgr  fonned  very  well,  did  very  well,  indeed.  The  officers  behaved  well ;  but, 
as  I  said  before,  this  feeling  was  uppermost:  want  of 'orders.  Lieutenant 
Whipple,  who  was  acting  assistant  adjutant  general  to  the  division  commander, 
and  reported  to  Golonel  Porter  after  Greneral  Hunter  fell,  and  myself  met  about 
this  time.  We  talked  over  the  position  of  afflEurs,  and  came  to  the  conclusion 
th}t  that  hill  in  front  of  us  was  the  key-point  of  the  enemy's  position,  and 
must  be  taken  before  the  batt}e  would  be  given  up.  We  felt  that  we  had  won 
the  battle ;  but  in  order  to  make  it  decisive  ana  hold  the  position,  we  would 
have  to  take  that  hill.  We  agreed  upon  a  plan  which  was  to  collect  the  regi- 
ments in  the  centre  of  the  field :  the  fiftn  and  eleventh  Massachusetts,  the  second 
Minnesota,  the  thicty-eighth  New  York,  and,  I  think,  Golonel  Goffer's  regiment, 
sixty-ninth,  I  thmk— five  or  six  regiments— and  to  send  them  up  on  the  hill  in 
line.  Put  the  fourteenth  on  the  right,  with  the  marines  and  zouaves,  and  then 
move  them  all  up  together  with  Griffin's  battery  in  the  centre.  That  would 
make  an  embrasure  of  troops  for  the  battery  to  fire  through,  and  they  never 
could  take  the  battery  as  long  as  these  supports  were  on  its  flanks,  neither  could 
their  cavalry  ever  charge  upon  the  infantry  line  as  long  as  the  battery  was  there. 
We  went  over  to  the  centre  and  succeeded  in  getting  these  five  regiments 
started.  I  found  Golonel  Franklin  and  two  or  three  other  officers  there  who 
assisted  me.  Golonel  Franklin  was  conspicuous.  Golonel  Wadsworth  was 
also  conspicuous  in  starting  these  regiments.  Just  about  this  time  I  became 
aware  that  Greneral  McDowell  had  conie  on  the  field  from  this  fact.  We  saw 
the  battery  moving  up  on  the  hill.  I  had  gone  to  Griffin  and  notified  him  of 
this  plan,  telling  mm  these  troops  were  goins  to  move  up,  not  to  mistake  them 
for  tne  enemy  and  fire  upon  them.  He  had  necessarily,  from  his  position,  to 
fire  over  their  heads  at  one  point  of  the  movement,  if  he  kept  up  his  fire.  A 
great  many  incidents  occurred  along  about  that 'time  that  I  presume  you  have 
heaxd  many  times. 

Qnestion.  We  want  the  main  statement. 

Answer.  The  battery  was  seen  moving  up  on  the  hill,  and  without  any  sup- 
port except  the  marines  and  zouaves.  The  New  York  14th  was  then  down  m 
a  hollow;  they  had  followed  Griffin's  battery  for  about  half  the  distance.  There 
were  two  slopep  eoming  down  to  each  other ;  Griffin  was  on  one  slope  and  the 
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enemy  was  on  the  other,  which  was  a  little  hig;her  than  the  one  we  were  on. 
The  14th  went  down  into  the  hollow  and  there  waited.  The  marines  and  zouavei 
went  up  with  the  battery,  and  had  to  cross  a  deep  run  with  high  hanks  cm  each 
side. 

Question.  Did  Ricketts'  battery  go  with  Griffin's  ? 

Answer.  It  joined  it  in  this  movement.     I  immediately  rode  oyer  to  the  right 
of  the  field  and  inquired  where  General  McDowell  was.    I  found  him  on  top  i>f 
a  little  hill  in  a  little  field  beyond  the  turnpike.     In  going  over  I  had  spoken  to 
the  1 4th,  and  told  them  to  push  up  to  the  woods  on  the  right  of  Grifiin's  batterr. 
They  went  forward  finely  in  line.     I  followed  the  14th,  going  around  the  ri^t 
flank  of  it,  and  got  up  on  the  hill  where  General  McDowell  was.     General  Mc- 
Dowell called  out  to  the  colonel  of  the  14th  to  march  the  regiment  by  flank. 
There  was  probably  a  delay  of  two  or  three  minute»  in  executing  that  moTe- 
ment.    I  spoke,  then,  to  the  General,  and  said :  "  General,  if  that  battery  goes 
np  on  the  hill  it  will  be  lost ;  the  woods  are  full  of  the  enemy,  for  I  haye  sera 
them  there.     I  had  then  been  on  the  ground  seyen  hours  watching  closely  with 
a  glass  all  the  movements.     Said  I,  ''  For  heaven's  sake  let  the  14th  go  np  in 
the  woods."     Marching  them  by  the  flank,  changing  the  movement,  was  aendin^ 
them  up  in  rear  of  the  battery,  where  they  could  have  no  effect  upon  the  enemj 
on  the  flank.     General  McDowell  said :  '*  Go  aud  take  the  14th  where  yon  want 
it."     I  immediately  went  to  the  14th,  changed  its  direction  to  the  woods,  and 
told  it  to  take  the  double  quick.    The  battery  was  still  moving.    The  general 
said  it  was  too  late  to  recall  the  movement.     I  was  so  apprehensive  that  the 
battery  would  meet  with  a  disaster  there  that  I  rode  up  to  where  the  battery 
was.     The  marines  were  then  sitting  down  in  close  column  on  the  ground  oa 
the  left  of  the  battery.    The  battery  was  then  getting  into  position  and  nnlim- 
bering.    The  fire  zouaves  were  still  in  rear  of  the  battery.    The  zouayea  im- 
mediately commenced  a  movement,  i-ose  up  and  moved  off  in  rear  of  the  batterr, 
a  little  to  the  right.    I  rode  up  then  to  the  left  of  the  battery,  and  there  met 
Colonel  Heiutzelman.     I  saw  some  troops  immediately  in  front  of  us,  not  over 
75  or  100  yards  off.    I  should  say  it  was  at  least  a  regiment ;  we  could  see  their 
heads  and  faces  very  plainly.     1  said  to  Colonel  Heiutzelman :  "  What  troou 
are  those  in  front  of  us  ?"     He  was  looking  off  in  another  direction.     I  said : 
"  Here,  right  in  front  of  the  battery."     I  do  not  remember  the  reply  be  made, 
but  I  drooped  my  reins  and  took  ^p  my  glasses  to  look  at  them,  and  just  at  that 
moment  down  came  their  pieces,  rifles  and  muskets,  and  probably  there  never 
was  such  a  destructive  fire  for  a  few  minutes.     It  seemed  as  though  every  man 
and  horse  of  that  battery  just  laid  right  down  and  died  rieht  off.     It  was  haK 
a  minute— it  seemed  longer-^before  I  could  get  my  horse  down  out  of  the  fire. 
I  then  went  to  the  marines  and  halloed  to  them  to  hurry  on.     Their  officen 
were  standing  behind  them  keeping  them  in  ranks ;  but  the  destmctioii  of  the 
battery  was  so  complete  that  the  marines  and  zouaves  seemed  to  be  stmck  with 
such  astonishment,  such  consternation,  that  they  could  not  do  anything.     There 
were  probably  100  muskets  fired  from  the  zouaves  and  marines— not  over  that ; 
and  they,  of  course,  fired  to<>  high.     They  were  below  the  battery,  and  where 
the  battery  was  we  could  not  see  more  than  half  of  the  bodies  of  the  rebels,  and 
what  they  did  fire  was  ineffective.    They  began  to  break  and  run  down  the  hill, 
and  nothing  could  stop  them,  and  then  the  enemy  rushed  right  over  there  like 
a  lowering  cloud — bright  over  the  hill. 

Question.  Why  did  not  the  batteries  o^en  upon  those  men  in  front. 
Answer.  I  do  not  know  from  actual  operation  why  they  did  not.  The  bat- 
tery was  unlimbered,  and  the  men  were  standing  at  the  guns.  In  going  dowm 
the  hill,  after  the  general  wreck,  I  saw  an  officer  galloping  along  a  little  in  front 
of  me.  I  recognized  Major  Barry,  and  cried  out,  "Halloo,  Barry,  is  that  yon  V* 
He  said,  <*Yes,"  Said  I,  "Where  is  Griffin?"  He  said,  "I  am  afraid  he  is 
killed."    I  said,  "That  battery  is  lost;  I  am  afiaid  we  axe  gone  np,"  or  9oam 
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remark  to  that  effect*  Barry  then  said:  <<I  am  to  bhune  for  the  loss  of  that  bat-  | 
teiy.  I  put  Griffin  there  myself."  Well,  the  14th,  bj  this  time,  had  reached  ^ ' 
the  woods  on  the  riffht*  The  38th  New  York,  which  led  the  column  on  the 
left,  which  we  intended  to  support  when  thej  got  there,  had  reached  this  little 
cross-road,  and  the  14th  and  38th  held  on  yerj  well — ^indeed,  splendidly.  The 
enemy  came  right  oyer  the  brow  of  the  hill,  and  their  tire  was  very  deadly. 
They  made  a  rush  over  the  top  of  the  hiH,  and  their  cavalry  made  their  appear- 
ance at  the  same  time;  this  14th  and  38th  hung  on  for  fifteen  minutes  tnere, 
while  all  the  officers  about  there  tried  to  collect  these  scattered  troops  and  eet 
them  back  to  that  position  to  the  assistance  of  the  14th  and  38th,  and  appealed 
to  them  in  every  way  that  possibly  could  be  done.  But  it  was  of  no  avail. 
What  there  was  left  of  the  battery,  a  few  limbers  and  caissons  that  had  live 
horses  to  drag  them,  came  galloping  down  the  hill,  right  through  this  mass  of 
running  troops,  and  occasionally  a  horse  would  fall,  and  the  wh^e  thing  would 
get  all  tangled  up. 

Question.  Was  or  not  that  the  beginning  of  the  panic  ? 

Answer.  That  was  the  turning  point  of  the  affiiir,  right  there. 

Question^  Did  you  not  look  upon  that  as  the  turning  point  upon  the  field  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  oh!  yes,  sir.  We  had  eight  regiments  marching  towards 
that  hill  then. 

Question.  Were  those  batteries  properly  supported  when  they  moved  up  the 
hilll 

Answer.  No,  sir;  that  is  shown  from  the  fact  that  they  were  taken. 

Question.  If  they  had  been  properly  supported  they  would  not  have  been 
taken? 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  Could  they  have  been  properly  supported? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  the  troops  were  there  to  do  it. 

Question.  Then  it  was  a  mistake  to  order  those  batteries  forward  without  a 
proper  support — a  mistake  on  the  part  of  some  one? 

Answer.  It  must  have  been  so. 

Question.  Do  you  know  why  Gaptain  Griffin  did  not  open  fire  upon  the  regi- 
ment in  front  of  them? 

Answer.  It  was  generally  understood  that  these  troops  were  mistaken. 

Question.  By  whom  was  the  mistake  made? 

Answer.  It  was  understood  that  these  troops  were  mistaken  for  our  own,  and 
Captain  Griffin  was  ordered  not  to  fire.  My  impression  is  that  it  was  the  chief 
of  artillery  on  the  field  who  made  the  mistake. 

Question.  Who  was  the  chief  of  artillery  ? 

Ajoswer.  Major  Barry. 

Question.  General  Franklin's  brigade  came  on  after  that,  did  they? 

Answer.  Well,  sir,  they  were  partially  on  the  field  then.  I  do  not  know 
exactly  what  troops  composed  his  brigade.  He  was  there  himself.  Then 
Sykes's  battalion  moved  across  and  occupied  this  hill  in  the  middle  ground, 
and  held  it.  Our  troops  then  scattered  all  over  the  battle-field,  their  backs 
tamed  towards  the  enemy,  and  all  going  to  the  rear. 

Question.  The  capture  of  that  battery,  and  the  rapid  retreat  of  the  horses 
and  men  in  the  vicinity  of  the  battery,  tended  to  create  confusion  among  all 
those  in  the  rear  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  that  taken  in  connexion  with  the  exhaustion  of  the  men. 
There  was  no  water  for  the  men  to  drink  about  there,  except  in  the  rear,  and  ^ 
great  many  were  dying  of  thirst.  Everybody  wanted  water.  Well,  sir,  it  was 
a  pretty-hot  day ;  and  it  was  probably  a  little  unfortunate  for  us  that  the  water 
was  in  the  rear  of  the  field  of  battle.  We  then  came  back  to  our  first  position 
on  the  field  of  battle*  If  we  had  had  a  f^sh  division  there,  or  a  fresh  brigade 
tliere,  we  could  have  made  a  stand.    Johnston's  forces-^that  is,  I  have  been 
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told  linee  they  wane  JohnBton'B  foi€e»— made  their  appearance  on  the  fidd  at 
that  time. 

Question.  Just  at  the  time  of  the  loss  of  the  batteries  t 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  Thej  deployed  in  several  lines  on  oar  extreme  right,  and 
with  the  rapidity,  apparently,  of  fresh  troops.  The  moral  effect  of  that  deploy- 
ment had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  panic  among  oar  troops. 

Question.  That  happening  at  the  same  time  with  the  loss  of  the  batteries  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.    if  we  had  not  lost  the  batteries,  and  had  had  a  fresh 

brigade  there,  we  could  have  made  a  stand  there,  because  our  troops  formed 

very  well  back  on  our  first  position.    The  27th  New  York  formed  first,  and 

stood  steady  (though  the  men  were  very  much  exhausted)  for  nearly  half  an 

hour,  while  the  omer  fragments  of  regiments  gathered  in  their  places  about 

them,  the  enemy's  artillery  throwing  projectiles  right  through  us  all  the  while. 

I  We  had  no  artillery  to  reply  to  them,  only  a  section  of  the  battery  of  Captain 

\  Arnold.    We  had  no  artillery,  no  fresh  troops,  and  could  not  make  a  stand,  but 

J  were  forced  to  retire. 

.Question.  Then  you  attribute  the  disasters  of  tho  day  to  the  loss  of  Griffin's 
and  Ricketts'  batteries,  the  great  exhaustion  of  the  men  from  the  want  of  water, 
and  the  fiu^t  that  Johnston's  troops  came  on  the  field  fresh  just  at  the  time  of 
the  loss  of  the  batteries  7 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  Those  three  causes  alone  would  have  been  sufficient  to 
have  defeated  us.  But  there  were  many  other  minor  causes  that  had  their 
effect    There  was  a  want  of  discipline  in  our  troops. 

Question.  The  troops  were  not  familiar  with  their  officers  1 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  that  was  one  thing.  That  they  could  have  stood  was 
shown  in  the  way  that  Sykes's  battalion  stood,  because  they  were  disciplined* 
and  came  off  the  field  in  regular  order. 


Washington,  January  28,  1862. 
Lieutenant  Charles  E.  Hazlitt  sworn  and  examined. 

ByMr.  Gooch: 

Question.  What  is  your  rank  in  the  army? 

Answer.  First  lieutenant  of  artillery. 

Question.  Where  are  you  now  stationed! 

Answer.  On  Minor's  Hill,  over  in  Virginia. 

Question.  Wer^you  at  the  battle  of  Bull  Bun? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Were  you  in  Griffin's  battery? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  What  was  your  rank  theni 
•  Answer.  The  same  as  now. 

Question.  Can  you  tell  what  led  to  the  loss  of  Griffin's  and  Bicketts'  bat- 
teries in  that  battle? 

Answer.  As  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  it  was  in  consequence  of  the  battery 
being  sent  to  such  an  advanced  position  without  any  support. 

Question.  Will  you  give  us  the  particulars  of  the  loss  of  Uiat  battery — ^what 
occurred  just  previous  to  the  loss  of  it,  and  at  the  time? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  what  occurred  just  at  the  moment  of  the  loss,  as  just 
before  the  time  the  battery  was  put  in  position  they  changed  and  took  up  the 
position  where  they  were  lost.  Another  officer  and  myself  staved  where  we  were 
m  order  to  get  away  two  guns  that  were  left  there;  one  had  two  horses  killed, 
and  we  had  to  send  for  horses;  and  another  one  that  had  a  wheel  which  was 
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broken,  and  we  were  engaged  in  pntting  on  a  spare  wheel,  so  that  we  were  not 
with  the  battery  in  the  last  position.  All  that  I  know  is  that  we  had  been  in 
action  some  time,  and  I  understood  that  there  was  an  order  for  ns  to  move  the 
battery  forward  np  on  a  little  hill  where  there  was  a  house.  I  do  not  know  who 
the  order  came  ^m.  I  only  knew  we  were  to  go  there.  The  officers  of  the 
batteries  were  all  averse  to  going  there,  as  before  that  we  had  had  no  infantry 
with  us  that  was  put  there  as  our  support.  We  were  told  to  go  up  to  this  place. 
We  talked  about  having  to  go  there  for  some  time;  and  I  know  it  was  some 
time  after  I  was  told  that  we  had  an  order  to  go  that  we  had  not  gone.  I  heard 
Captain  Griffin  say  that  it  was  no  use,  and  we  had  to  go.  We  started  to  go  up 
on  this  hill.  I  was  in  advance  of  the  battery,  leading  the  way,  and  I  had  to 
turn  off  to  a  little  lane  to  go  to  the  top  of  the  hill.  Just  as  we  turned  off  the 
lane  in  the  field,  an  officer  of  the  enemy  on  horseback  appeared  about  100  paces 
in  front  As  he  saw  us  turn  in,  he  turned  around  and  beckoned  to  some  one  on 
other  side  of  the  hill,  and  we  supposed  the  enemy  were  just  on  the  other  side  of 
the  hill  waiting  for  us>  as  they  nad  been  there  just  before.  An  officer  hallooed 
np  to  me  and  said  we  were  not  to  go  there,  that  we  had  to  go  to  another  hill  to 
the  right,  which  was  the  place  we  had  spoken  pf  going  to,  where  we  wished  to 
be  sent  instead  of  to  the  other  position.  We  then  started  off  towards  the  hill 
on  the  right,  but  I  do  not  think  we  had  got  more  than  half-way  up  the  hill 
when  I  was  told  to  go  back  to  the  hill  we  had  started  for  first.  We  then  went ' 
back  there  and  came  into  position.  We  had  been  in  action  there  for  some  time; 
the  fire  was  exceedingly  hot;  and  being  in  such  close  range  of  the  enemy  we 
were  losing  a  great  many  men  and  horses.  We  were  in  full  relief  on  top  of  the 
hill,  while  they  were  a  little  behind  the  crest  of  the  hUl.  We  presented  a  better 
mark  for  them  than  they  did  for  us.  I  do  not  think  there  was  any  order  to 
move  the  battery  around  to  the  right  of  the  little  house  on  the  hill.  I  remember 
asking  Captain  Griffin  if  I  could  not  move  the  piece  I  was  firing  to  another  ' 
place,  aa  it  was  getting  almost  too  hot  there,  and  I  wanted  to  go  to  the  left. 
The  enemy  had  just  got  the  range  of  my  gun,  and  I  wanted  to  move  it  out  of 
range.  The  captain  said  I  could  do  so.  And  then  it  is  my  impression  that  I 
asked  him  if  we  had  better  not  move  the  whole  battery  away  from  there,  as  they 
had  got  our  range  so  well.  And  then  we  started  to  move.  Lieutenant  Kensel 
and  myself  stayed  back  to  get  away  the  two  guns  I  spoke  of.  Just  after  we  ^t 
them  started  off  we  saw  ^e  battery  in  this  other  place  fijing  all  aiound,  and 
the  horses  with  the  caissons  running  in  every  direction.  That  was  the  time  the 
battery  was  lost,  but  we  were  not  there  at  the  time. 

Question.  Did  you  see  the  regiment  that  fired  at  the  battery  when  it  was 
lost? 

Answer.  No,  su*. 

Question.  You  know  nothing  of  the  loss  of  the  battery  further  than  you  have    ' 
sUtedl 

Answer.  That  is  all. 

Question.  You  do  not  know  who  gave  Captdn  Griffin  the  order  to  move 
forward  \ 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  And  nothing  of  any  orders  given  after  that  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  only  what  I  have  stated  that  we  had  orders  to  go  up  to 
biB  place.    We  put  it  off  for  some  time  and  it  was  repeated. 
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Washington,  January  28, 1862. 
Lieatenant  Horatio  B.  Bbed  Bwom  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Oooch : 

Question.  What  is  your  rank  in  the  army  ? 

Answer.  I  am  second  lieutenant  in  the  fifth  regiment  of  United  States  ar- 
tillery. 

Question.  Where  are  yon  now  stationed  ? 

Answer.  Minor's  Hill,  Virginia. 

Question.  Were  you  at  the  battle  of  Bull  Run  1 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was  chief  of  line  of  caissons  in  Griffin's  battery. 

Question.  Can  you  tell  us  the  movements  of  the  battery  just  before  it  waa 
lost,  the  orders  given,  and  what  led  to  the  loss  of  the  battery  t 

Answer.  Our  battery  was  in  battery  five  times.  We  first  came  in  battery  I 
do  not  know  by  whose  orders.  A  had  charge  of  six  caissons,  a  battery  wagon, 
and  forge.  I  left  the  battery  wagon  and  forge  some  distance  below  where  wc 
came  in  battery  the  first  time.  Our  battery  was  again  ordered  in  battery — ^by 
whose  orders  I  do  not  know.  General  Bany — then  Major  Barry— came  to  mj 
captain,  and  I  am  under  the  impression  my  captain  made  some  protest  against 
•going  forward  on  account  of  the  want  of  support.  But  we  then  advanced  in  t 
field  upon  the  right.  We  found  that  was  not  where  we  had  been  ordered,  and 
we  then  went  upon  a  hill  and  came  in  battery  for  the  fourth  time.  That  wu 
on  the  left  of  the  house  there.  We  then  came  in  battery  on  the  right  of  the 
house.  I  was  chief  of  the  line  of  caissons,  and  my  position  was  in  the  rear.  As 
we  advanced  upon  the  hill  I  wanted  to  go  with  the  battery,  and  I  left  the 
caissons  and  went  forward.  I  think  we  came  in  battery  with  two  pieces; 
Lieutenant  Hasbrouck  in  command.  There  was  a  body  of  troops  coming  up, 
and  I  know  there  was  something  said  about  those  troops  being  our  own,  sent  by 
some  one  to  support  us.  I  have  heard  since  that  it  was  said  General  Heintsel- 
man  sent  them,  but  I  did  not  hear  the  name  mentioned  then.  We  did  not  fire 
there  until  the  troops  advanced  so  near  that  they  fired  upon  us  and  cut  ua  down. 

Question.  Why  did  vou  not  fire  upon  them? 

Answer.  We  had  orders  not  to  fire. 

Question.  Who  gave  those  orders? 

Answer.  I  am  under  the  impression  that  General  Barry  gave  them. 

Question.  Did  you  hear  the  order  given  by  General  Barry  t 

Answer.  I  heard  the  order  given  by  some  one  to  Captain  Griffin  and  Lieu- 
tenant Hasbrouck — and  I  am  under  the  impression  that  it  was  General  Barry— 
not  to  fire  upon  that  body  of  men,  for  the  reason  that  they  were  troops  sent  up 
to  support  us.    Just  after  that  they  fired  upon  us  and  cut  us  down. 

Question.  Was  General  Barry  there  at  that  time  1 

Answer.  Yes,  sur.  • 

Question.  Gould  you  have  broken  up  that  body  of  men  by  your  battery  if 
you  had  opened  on  them] 

Answer.  We  could  have  done  so  unless  they  were  better  troops  than  we  saw 
that  day ;  I  think  we  could  have  swept  them  off  with  canister ;  we  could  have 
scattered  any  body  of  troops,  I  think,  no  matter  how  efficient — ^that  is,  to  the 
best  of  my  belief. 

Question.  Was  Bicketts' battery  captured  at  the  same  time? 

Answer.  I  presume  it  was.  My  horse  was  shot  from  under  me  at  the  time, 
and  I  was  somewhat  stunned  by  falling  on  my  breast.  We  advanced  together, 
but  I  never  met  Captain  Ricketts  except  on  that  occasion,  and  he  rode  np  in 
advance  of  his  battery,  and  I  was  in  rear  of  ours. 

Question.  Did  the  panic  on  the  field  commence  immediately  after  the  oaptiu« 
of  those  batteries? 
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Answer.  Well,  sir,  the  Ellsworth  zouaves  were  ordered  to  support  us,  but 
they  ran  away  before  that. 

Question.  Did  you  have  any  support  at  that  thnel 

Answer.  No,  sir;  we  were  ordered  there  without  any  support  but  these 
aouaves. 

Question.  Did  not  the  marines  support  yon? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  they  could  not  get  up  there.  When  we  first  went  into 
battery,  we  went  ahead  of  them. 

Question.  Was  your  battery  without  support  during  the  day  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  I  went  after  the  14th  New  York,  and  they  went  up  with 
us  for  a  little  time,  and  then  they  left  ;  their  officers  did  all  they  could. 

Question.  About  what  time  did  the  loss  of  your  battery  happen  ? 

Answer.  I  have  a  very  faint  idea  of  time  on  that  day,  for  I  did  not  exactly 
know  what  time  we  came  into  battery ;  I  was  without  a  watch.  We  left  our 
camp  about  12  o'clock  at  night,  and  I  suppose  we  went  into  action  about  11 
o'clock ;  and  if  we  did,  I  think  this  was  about  4  o'clock. 


Washington,  February  18,  1862. 
Nathaniel  F.  Palmbr  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Gooch : 

Question.  Will  you  state  in  what  capacity  you  serred  in  the  army  under 
Greneral  Patterson? 

Answer.  I  was  appointed  wagon-master  in  the  8th  Pennsylyania  regiment  by 
Colonel  Lumley. 

Question.  When  did  you  enter  the  army? 

Answer.  On  the  15th  day  of  May  last. 

Question.  You  were  captured  by  the  enemy? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  On  what  day  and  m  what  engagement? 

Answer.  I  was  taken  on  the  2d  day  of  July. 

Question.  At  the  battle  of  Falling  Waters? 

Answer.  There  were  two  divisions  of  the  army  after  we  crossed  the  riyer ; 
they  came  to  a  fork. of  the  road,  and  one  part  took  the  right  and  the  other  the 
left.  The  15th  Pennsylvania  regiment  was  on  the  extreme  right  of  the  right 
wing;  they  had  an  advance  guard  thrown  out,  and  Dr.  Tripp  and  myself  were 
taken  with  it 

Question.  Where  were  you  taken  after  your  capture  ? 

Answer.  To  Winchester. 

Question.  When  did  you  arrive  at  Winchester? 

Answer.  On  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  July. 

Question.  Can  you  tell  what  number  of  troops  Johnston  had  at  the  time  yon 
were  taken-— his  whole  force  at  Winchester  and  with  him  ? 

Answer.  After  we  were  taken  we  were  taken  with  their  retreat  through  Mar- 
tinsbnrg.  We  came  around  to  Martinsburg  from  Falling  Waters.  We  were 
not  on  the  road  at  Falling  Waters,  but  on  the  road  west  of  it.  But  it  was  all 
the  same  engagement.  'Hiey  then  retreated  three  miles  out  of  Martinsburg  to  a 
place  they  called  Big  Springs.  There  we  lay  over  night  with  three  regiments 
of  infantry.  I  do  not  know  how  much  cavalry  they  had,  for  they  were  scat- 
tered, coming  in  and  running  out,  helter-skelter,  and  I  could  not  get  much  idea 
of  them.  We  then  lay  there  until,  perhaps,  the  next  morning  at  9  o'clock,  when 
we  fell  back  three  miles  further  towards  Bmiker  Hill,  and  went  into  a  field, 
where  they  drew  up  in  a  sort  of  line  of  battle.    There  they  were  met  by  two 
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more  regimenta  and  bix  pieces  of  light  artillery.  I  thiak  four  of  the  guns  vere 
bra88»  and  the  other  two  were  iron.  We  lay  there  in  that  field  nntil  ailer  dark; 
I  do  not  know  what  time  in  the  eyening  it  was ;  and  then  we  were  put  on  their 
baggage  wagons,  and  everything  was  sent  into  Winchester — all  their  traps. 

Question.  Did  the  force  there  go  into  Winchester  at  that  time  ? 

Answer.  Ko,  sir.  We  left  them  on  the  ground  there,  but  all  their  wagon 
trains  went  into  Winchester. 

Question.  Tell  us,  as  near  as  yon  can,  the  whole  number  of  Johnston's  force 
at  that  time,  what  you  left  behind  you,  and  what  you  found  at  Winchester. 

Aiiiswer.  From  uie  best  calculations  that  we  could  make-— and  we  got  our  in- 
formation  from  very  good  sources — ^we  concluded  that  they  had  about  7,000 
men,  besides  their  cavalry.  That  was  scattered  about  in  such  confusion  that 
we  could  not  tell  anything  about  it. 

Question.  How  long  did  you  stay  at  Winchester? 

Answer.  Until  the  18th  of  July. 

Question.  Did  Johnston's  force  continue  to  increase  while  you  remained  at 
Winchester ;  and  if  so,  to  what  extent  1 

Answer.  There  were  squads  coming  in  there  every  day.  I  do  not  think 
there  was  a  day  but  what  some  came  in.  They  would  come  in  two  or  three 
companies  at  a  time;  no  full  re^ments  ever  came  in  whUe  we  were  there.  By 
counting  up  the  squads  and  calculating  the  best  we  could,  we  concluded  that  by 
the  18th  there  was  but  very  little  over  13,000  there. 

Question.  Did  this  increase  of  force  come  in*  from  Manassas  or  from  other 
points? 

Answer.  They  did  not  come  from  Manassas.  They  were  reported  to  us  as 
coming  from  towns  off  in  Virginia.  I  cannot  remember  the  names  of  them. 
We  made  inquiries,  and  they  were  reported  to  us  as  coming  in  from  different 
places  in  Virginia;  that  is,  they  were  volunteers  that  had  been  picked  up 
through  the  country. 

Question.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  fortifications  at  Winchester  when 
you  arrived  there  1 

Answer.  I  did  not  see  anything  of  any  fortifications  myself.  Some  of  our 
men  were  taken  out  to  work  on  the  5th  of  July,  I  think.  When  they  came 
back  they  reported  that  they  had  been  working  at  a  cannon  to  mount  it  on  a 
little  fortification  they  had  in  the  edge  of  the  town  where  the  Gharlestown  rail- 
road comes  in  at  Winchester.  They  reported  that  there  was  a  little  fortification 
there,  with  a  sort  of  rifle-pits  or  trench  dug  for  some  fifteen  or  twenty  rods. 

Question.  Is  that  the  only  fortification  you  heard  of  there  f 

Answer.  That  is  the  only  one  we  ever  got  information  about. 

Question.  How  many  guns  had  they  there? 

Answer.  Only  this  one  they  tried  to  mount. 

Qnestion.  You  left  Winchester  on  the  18th  of  July! 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Will  you  state  where  you  went  and  what  you  saw  on  the  road  ? 

Answer.  We  were  taken  from  Winchester  to  Strasburg,  and  arrived  there  in 
the  evening  about  nine  or  ten  o'clock.  We  lay  there  until  the  next  morning 
until  two  o'clock,  when  we  were  put  in  the  cars  for  Manassas.  On  our  way  to 
Manassas,  I  should  think  twenty  miles  from  there,  we  ran  a  foul  of  Johnston's 
men.  One  of  them  came  into  the  cars  whom  I  knew,  because  he  stood  guard 
over  me  while  I  was  at  Big  Spring.  He  said  they  had  three  regiments  then 
bound  for  Manassas,  and  that  there  were  more  coming  on  behind.  While  we 
Ikv  there  on  one  side,  there  were  two  trains  that  ran  in  there  and  went  by  as. 
We  got  into  Manassas  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning.  In  the  course  of  a 
vcouple  of  hours  or  so  these  trains  came  in  with  these  men  on  and  unloaded. 

Question.  How  many  regiments  were  there  in  all  that  came  in  ? 

Answer.  There  were  three  came  in  there.    Whether  they  brought  tbena  all 
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down  there  is  more  than  I  can  tdl.  They  had  perhapB  four  or  five  switches 
at  Manassas,  where  the  headquarters  were.  They  ran  in  there  and  ran  past  ns, 
unloaded  the  trains,  and  then  they  went  right  hack  again.  They  were  gone 
until  nearly  night,  when  they  ran  in  again  and  unloaded  some  more  men  there. 

Question.  How  many  men  were  brought  into  Manassas  while  you  were  there? 

Answer.  We  were  told  that  there  were  7,000  of  them. 

Question.  Was  Johnston  there  himself? 

Answer.  That  is  what  we  understood  that  he  was  there. 

Question.  Did  you  hear  of  any  battle  when. you  had  got  to  Manassas? 

Answer.  We  heard  before  we  got  there  of  the  battle  of  the  18th.  We  heard 
that  at  a  station  called  the  Plains.  There  was  quite  a  gathering  and  hurraing 
tkere^  Some  men  had  shot  guns  and  threatened  to  shoot  us  through  the  win- 
dows of  the  cars. 

Question.  When  did  you  leave  Manassas? 

Answer.  On  the  19th,  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

Question.  Where  did  you  go? 

Answer.  We  ran  down  to  Culpeper  Oourt-House.  I  lay  there  until  the 
next  day,  the  20th,  at  one  o'clock,  when  we  left. 

By  Mr.  Govode : 

Question.  Why  did  you  lay  there  so  long? 
Answer.  To  let  trains  pass  coining  fi^im  the  south. 
Question.  From  Richmond? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  as  they  all  came  from  Bichmond.  Some  of  them 
eame  in  from  Gordonsville. 

By  Mr.  Gk>och : 

Question.  How  many  troops,  according  to  your  estimate^assed  you  going  to 
Manassas,  while  you  were  on  your  way  from  Manassas  to  Bichmond  ? 

Answer.  We  calculated  that  if  Johnston  brought  7,000,  thero  were  then  taken 
there  twenty-two  regiments. 

Question.  Including  the  7,000  brought  down  by  Johnston? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  There  were  three  in  Bichmond  that  night;  two  trains 
were  loaded,  and  another  regiment  was  at  the  station,  standing  and  sitting  abont 
there. 

Question.  The  whole  you  think  amounted  to  twenty-two  regiments  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  You  do  not  know,  of  your  own  knowledge,  what  became  of  the 
force  Johnston  left  behind  at  Winchester  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  I  could  not  tell  anything  about  that. 

By  the  chairman : 
Question.  Were  there  any  large  re-enforcements  at  Winchester  at  any  time? 
Answer.  No,  sir ;  they  came  in  there  in  small  squads.    I  do  not  think  there 
was  any  number  at  one  time  come  in  higher  than  perhaps  four  or  five  companies. 

By  Mr.  Gooch : 
Question.  And  none  of  those  came  from  Manassas  ? 
Answer.  No,  sir ;  none  of  them  were  reported  as  coming  from  Manassas. 

By  the  chairman : 
Question.  And  in  all  they  had  not  more  than  13,000  there? 
Answer.  No,  sir ;  there  could  not  have  been  more  than  that 

By  Mr.  Covode :  ' 
Question.  Did  they  get  that  gun  mounted  while  yott  were  at  Winchester? 
Anawer.  We  did  not  know.    They  were  pretty  much  all  yonng  men  who 
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were  taken  out  for  that  work.  After  they  found  out  that  that  was  the  work 
they  had  to  do,  we  came  to  the  concloBtoa  that  we  wotdd  not  work  on  their 
fortifications  or  their  gunB.  The  fact  of  it  was,  we  thought  if  we  were  going  to 
be  murdered  hy  them,  we  might  as  well  have  it  done  first  as  at  last.  I  pro- 
tested against  going  out,  and  aH  the  othev  men  came  up  and  declared  that  thej 
would  not  go  out  and  work  on  the  fortifications,  let  the  consequences  be  what 
thej  might.    The  result  was  that  they  did  not  come  for  us  again. 

By  Mr,  Gooch : 
Question.  What  time  did  Johnston  start  with  his  men  from  Winchester  ? 
Answer.  He  started  the  17th,  in  the  night  some  time.    We  heard  in  the 
evening  that  he  was  going  to  start. 

By  Mr.  Covode: 
Question.  You  started  the  next  day  after  1 
Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  the  next  day  at  1  o'clock. 

Question.  Would  there  have  been  any  difficulty  in  Patterson's  force  coming 
and  taking  Winchester  when  you  arrived  there  ? 

.  Answer.  No,  sir ;  they  never  could  have  made  a  stand  at  all.     We  expected 
them  hourly  all  the  time,  and  had  got  the  wall  of  the  jail  fixed  so  that  we  could 

get  out  in  five  minutes.  And  all  over  town,  at  every  door  almost,  there  was  t 
orse  and  wagon  hitched,  so  that  they  might  be  ready  to  get  right  in  and  lesTe 
the  town — standing  there  day  and  night. 

■Question.  Looking  for  Patterson  to  come  in  I 

Answer.  Yes,  sir,  hourly. 

Question.  How  did  you  keep  the  jailer  from  knowing  that  you  had  fixed  the 
wain 

Answer.  We  hung  blankets  over  it  The  fact  is,  I  had  a  scheme  of  my  own 
to  attend  to  that  jailer.  When  we  were  first  brought  there,  he  came  in,  and 
when  he  saw  me  he  said :  "  Damn  you,  you  are  the  fellow  I  have  been  looking 
for.  I  am  going  to  hang  you  on  the  bars  here."  As  he  was  not  armed,  I  an- 
swered him  pretty  sharply.  While  that  was  goins  on.  Lieutenant  Buck,  who 
was  a  gentlemanr,  came  in  and  chided  the  jailer  for  ueating  a  prisoner  that  way. 
He  was  a  brute,  that  jailer,  if  ever  there  was  one.  There  was  an  old  man 
named  Martin,  over  eighty  years  of  age,  taken  because  he  was  a  Union  man, 
and  brought  there  a  prisoner  from  Martinsburg.  The  way  that  the  old  man 
was  treated  was  shameful.  And  I  had  just  made  up  my  mind  to  attend  to  that 
jailer  if  our  troops  came.  I  could  have  got  out  there  in  five  minutes,  and  finished 
with  him  before  our  troops  could  get  through  the  town;  but  they  did  not  oomc. 


Washington,  February  24,  1862. 
AtFRBD  Spates  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Chandler: 

Question.  You  are  president  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Were  you  along  upon  the  line  of  the  canal  during  the  past  summer  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  from  May  last  up  to  the  present  time. 

Question.  Were  you  there,  or  in  that  vicinity,  at  the  time  General  Patterson 
crossed  the  Potomac  and  went  to  Martinsburg  ? 

.Answer.  I  was  in  that  vicinity. 

Question.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  force  of  the  enemy  under 
Johnston  at  or  about  th^t  time  ? 
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Answer.  I  have  no  personal  knowledge.  I  have  knowledge  from  informa- 
tion obtained  Arom  tliose  constantly  coming  from  the  river'^from  the  section  at 
^which  this  army  was  then  stationed.    I  have  that  kind  of  knowledge. 

Question.  Please  state  it. 

Answer.  From  the  best  information  I  could  obtain — horn  those  said  to  be 
familiar  with  the  amount  of  force  there— I  should  say  it  was  between  8»000  and 
10,000  men. 

Question.  Were  you  generally  acquainted  in  that  vicinity? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  intimately. 

Question.  Were  you  in  frequent  communication  with  persons  on  the  Virginia 
side  of  the  river  ? 

Answer.  I  frequently  saw  men  from  the  other  side  of  the  river.  We  were 
doing  some  work  on  the  canal  about  that  time,  and  for  a  part  of  our  force  the 
work  was  on  the  Virginia  side,  and  within  five  or  six  miles  of  Williamsport, 
Patterson  being  then  at  Martinsburg. 

Question.  The  general  impression,  in  that  vicinity,  was  that  Johnston's  army 
i  between  8,000  and  10,000  men  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.    I  never  heard  any  man  put  it  higher  than  10,000  men. 


Washington,  February  24,  1862. 
A«  K.  Stakb  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Chandler : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside,  and  what  is  your  preeent  occupation  1 

Answer.  I  reside  in  Williamsport.  I  am  officially  connected  with  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio  canal — as  genend  superintendent  of  the  canal. 

Question.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  force  under  Johnston  at  the  time 
wben  Patterson  was  at  Martinsburg  1 

Answer.  None  except  from  intercourse  with  Vimnians  whom  I  knew  to  be 
refrigees.  They  corroborated  all  that  Mr.  Spates  has  said  about  it.  I  know 
that  it  was  the  impression  throughout  the  community,  and  in  the  army,  that 
there  was  not  more  than  10,000  men  under  Johnston;  and  there  is  this  addi- 
tional &ct,  ascertained  since  from  perfectly  reliable  gentlemen,  that  there  never 
was  at  any  time,  in  Winchester,  as  many  as  14,000  men,  and  of  these  there 
were,  perhaps,  4,000  or  5,000  mUitia.  The  gentleman  from  whom  I  received 
this  information  is  perfectly  reliable.  He  is  a  southern  man,  and  says  there  was 
not  at  any  time  as  many  as  14,000  men  at  Winchester,  and  of  these  there  were 
from  3,000  to  5,000  militia,  badly  armed  and  equipped.  I  am  not  aware  what 
information  Grencnd  Patterson  may  have  had ;  but  I  should  think  he  could  have 
had  the  same  information  in  regard  to  that  matter  that  outsiders  had. 

Question.  It  was  obtainable— current  information  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  There  was  a  party  about  him — ^McMullin's  men,  "  scouts," 
as  they  were  called ;  they  were  so  constantly  about  him  that  very  few  persons 
could  approach  him  with  matters  of  that  kind.  I  could  sometimes  get  to  his 
headquarters  about  other  nuitters,  but  not  upon  subjects  of  that  kind.  General 
Patterson  told  Mr.  Spates  and  myself  afterwards,  at  Harper's  Ferry,  that  he 
had  positive  information  that  Johnston  had  42,000  men  at  Winchester.  Of 
course,  we  believed  as  much  of  that  as  we  pleased. 

Question.  Were  you  at  Martinsburg  when  Patterson  moved  his  force  to 
Bunker  HUlt 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Do  you  know  the  feeling  of  the  troops  at  that  time  t 

Answer.  When  he  moved  from  lUrtinsburg  to  Bunker  Hill  the  supposition 
was  that  he  was  going  out  to  attack  Johnston,  and  the  troops  were  in  fine  spirits 

Part  ii 15 
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about  it.  Thej  had  laid  there  at  Martinsbiirg  four  or  five  days,  and  were  tired 
of  that,  and  were  anxious  to  meet  the  enemy,  and  when  ihej  turned  off  towards 
Gharlestown  they  became  rery  much  diesatisfied ;  but  the  officers  allajcd  a 
great  deal  of  that  feeling  hy  asserting  that  they  were  going  down  to  Wisard'a 
Cliffy  (a  place  om  the  road  between  Charlestown  and  Winchester,)  from  wbieli 
they  were  to  approach  Winchester,  so  as  to  avoid  the  masked  batteries  thai 
would  be  in  their  way  if  they  went  direct  from  Bunker  Hill.  But  when  thej 
came  to  Wizard's  Cliff  and  passed  on  towards  Gharlestown  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  dissatisfaction;  and  at  Charlestown,  as  I  learned  afterwards — ^I  did  not  go 
there  m3rself— -was  the  first  distinct  refiisal  on  th&  part  of  the  three  months*  men 
to  follow  General  Patterson  any  longer.  They  declared  that  they  had  no  d»- 
position  to  be  bamboozled  any  longer  in  that  way,  and  as  their  time  was  up 
they  would  go  home,  unless  he  was  disposed  to  go  out  and  attack  the  enemy. 
He  rode  up  before  two  regiments  at  Charlestown  and  announced  to  them  that 
their  time  was  up,  and  he  had  no  further  claim  upon  them ;  but  he  desired  tbem 
to  remain  with  him,  as  he  hoped  to  meet  the  enemy  in  the  field.  My  opinion 
is  that  there  was  not  a  word  of  dissent  at  that  time ;  but  when  they  retreated 
still  further,  to  Harper's  Ferry,  they  became  still  more  dissatisfied,  and  deter- 
mined to  go  home.  I  had  this  from  those  who  had  official  positions  about  him 
at  that  time.  I  heard  General  Cadwalader  say,  at  Martinsburg,  that  the  enemy 
had  from  25,000  to  30,Q00  men.  I  do  not  know  where  he  got  his  informadon, 
for  there  was  no  man  outside  of  headquarters  that  estimated  Johnston's  force  al 
over  10,000  or  15,000  men. 


Washington,  February  26,  1862. 
Dr.  Ira  Tbipp  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Covode: 

Question.  What  has  been  your  connexion  with  the  army  t  % 

Answer.  My  position  was  hospital  steward. 

Question.  In  the  three  months'  service  t 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  under  General  Patterson,  in  the  8th  Pennsylvania  regi- 
ment.   I  was  taken  prisoner  on  the  2d  of  July,  near  Falling  Waters. 

Question.  Well,  go  on  and  state  about  that. 

Answer.  We  were  captured  near  Falling  Waters  on  the  second  day  of  July. 
and  taken  to  Martinsbuig  that  day.  There  our  horses  were  taken  away 
from  us. 

Question.  By  whom? 

Answer.  By  a  rebel  captain;  I  forget  his  name  now.  That  evening  we  were 
taken  about  three  miles  beyond  Martinsburg,  and  encamped  there  during  the 
night. 

Question.  What  force  had  the  enemy  at  that  time? 
^  Answer.  As  near  as  we  could  judge,  Johnston  had  about  5,000  men  at  that 
time.    We  were  with  them  but  one  day  there.    The  next  day  we  were  taken 
to  Winchester,  where  they  had  about  2,000  more  troops,  as  near  as  we  could 
ascertain,  making  their  entire  force  at  that  time  about  7,000. 

Question.  What  day  were  you  taken  to  Winchester] 

Answer.  The  4th  of  July. 

Question.  What  was  done  with  you  there? 

Answer.  We  were  kept  in  jail  there  two  weeks. 

Question.  How  many  of  you  were  there? 

Answer.  I  think  there  were  45.  During  that  time  the  enemy  received  re- 
enforcements  of  men,  varying  firom  perhaps  a  regiment  down  to  a  company, 
conung  into  Winchester  at  different  times  during  the  two  weeks  we  were  &ete. 
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A»  sear  as  we  could  ealctdate,  their  re-enfbroemeBtB  might  amount  in  all  to 
5,000  or  6,000  men. 

Qaeetion.  Do  you  know  from  what  direction  theae  re-enforcements  came? 

Answer.  I  should  judge,  from  the  way  they  came  into  Winchester,  that  they 
were  from  Strashure  and  in  that  direction. 

Question.  They  did  not  come  from  Manassas? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  any  of  them  came  from  Manassas. 

Question.  What  was  the  condition  of  their  fortifications  at  Winchester  at  the 
time  you  went  there? 

Answer.  They  were  very  light.  They  fortified  a  little,  not  a  great  deal, 
daring  the  time  we  were  there.  After  we  had  heen  there  ahout  a  week,  some 
of  our  men  were  taken  out  to  the  fortifications  and  made  to  work  to-  try  to 
mount  a  gun,  as  they  told  us  when  they  came  back.  That  was  the  only  gun 
they  saw;  they  saw  some  little  intrenchments  on  each  side  of  the  road,  not  to 
exceed  twenty  rods  altogether. 

Question.  Bifie-pits? 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  not  rifle-pits.    They  had  some  empty  barrels  there  and  a  ' 
trench  thrown  up.    There  was  no  fortification  of  any  strength  at  that  time. 

Question.  Yoa  only  knew  of  one  gan  there  ? 

Answer.  That  was  all  at  that  time— one  large  gun ;  they  had  some  seven  or 
eight  pieces  of  light  artillery  that  we  saw.  They  got  a  few  after  that — some 
four  or  five  that  we  saw  come  in.  They  never  had  at  the  outside  over  13,000 
men  at  Winchester,  I  think,  before  the  battle  of  Bull  Run. 

Question.  Would  there,  in  your  judgment,  have  been  any  difficulty  in  Patter- 
son's taking  Winchester  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  not  at  all.  I  do  not  think  there  would  have  been  any  trouble 
in  his  doing  it. 

Question.  Did  they  appear  to  expect  an  attack  from  Patterson  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  daily. 

Question.  What  do  you  know  of  any  preparation  to  leave  jn  case  of  an  attack  ? 

Answer.  We  hardly  knew  of  any  preparation  they  had  to  leave.  They  ex- 
pected an  attack.  We  had  that  from  the  jailer  there  and  from  the  officers  them- 
selves. A  great  many  of  them  left  the  day  we  did.  I  have  no  doubt  that  they 
expected  that  Patterson  would  come  on  and  take  Winchester  after  tlicir  troops 
left.  I  judge  BO  from  seeing  so  many  going  away  ihe  day  we  did ;  we  s^aw  their 
carriages,  &c.,  o^  the  road  to  Strasburg. 

Question.  What  day  did  their  anny  leave  ? 

Answer.  On  the  18th  of  July. 

Question.  What  number  left  ? 

Answer.  As  near  as  we  could  calculate,  about  10,000  men  in  all  bft  for  Ma- 


Question.  That  would  leave  how  many  at  Winchester? 

Answer.  Perhaps  2,000. 

Question.  Did  they  all  leave  at  one  time  ? 

Answer.  They  left  during  the  night  of  the  17th  and  the  morning  of  the  18th, 
as  near  as  we  could  get  at  it.    We  left  on  the  18th. 

Question.  By  what  route  did  they  go  to  Manassas  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  the  route.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  that  country. 
We  got  to  Manassas  in  the  morning  on  the  19th,  about  nine  o'clock,  I  should 
judge. 

Question.  What  time  did  you  leave  Winchester  ? 

Answer.  At  noon  of  the  18th,  in  a  great  hurry. 

Question.  By  what  route  did  you  go  ? 

Answer.  We  went  to  Strasburg,  about  eighteen  miles  from  Winchester,  and 
there  we  took  the  cars  to  Manassas. 

Question.  What  did  you  see  of  these  troops  after  you  left  Winchester  ? 

Answer.  We  saw  some  of  the  cavalry  at  Manassas  on  the  19th,  and  saw 
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General  JohnBton  himBelf  there.  We  knew  three  of  the  cavahrji  because  ibtj 
were  of  those  who  captured  ns. 

Qneetion*  How  long  did  yon  remain  at  MapaaeaB  t 

Answer.  From  nine  in  the  morning  until  nine  or  ten  o'clock  at  night. 

Question.  Do  you  know  whether  Uiese  troops  came  into  Manaaaaa  brfofe  y%m 
left? 

Answer.  Onl  j»a  portion  of  them.  All  I  know  of  their  bdng  there  was  acciiiig 
a  portion  of  the  cavalry  and  General  Johnston  himself.  There  were  large  la- 
enforcements  comine  in  that  day  from  the  direction  of  Richmond.  That  la  what 
I  suppose  kept  us  were ;  we  could  not  get  away  because  the  track  waa  ooeapM 
by  these  troops  coming  in.  I  should  judge  that  that  day  and  the  day  f<dlowiag 
there  wjere  15,000  of  re-enforcements  from  between  Mimassas  and  Richmoad, 
coming  in  from  the  south  on  different  roads.  We  had  to  guess  at  it,  but  that  is 
about  as  near  as  we  could  get  at  it.  Heavy  trains  were  coming  in  constai^y 
all  the  day  long. 

Question.  Did  you,  on  your,  way  to  Winchester,  see  any  strong  fortifieatioQS 
-anywhere,  after  you  were  captured? 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  we  did  not  see  any  anywhere.  There  were  no  strong  fbtti- 
fications  made  after  that  I  am  certain.  I  do  not  think  they  ^ver  expected  to 
stand  a  battle  at  all  against  Patterson. 

Question.  Did  you,  while  at  Winchester,  look  for  Patterson  to  come  there! 

Answer.  We  looked  for  him  every  day.  We  just  as  much  expected  he 
would  come  as  we  were  living.  We  expected  to  be  taken  out  by  our  own  net 
or  hurried  off  by  the  rebels. 

Question.  Our  force  was  double  theirs  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  nearly  so.  I  calculated  that  Johnston  had  not  move  than 
113,000  at  the  outside.  And  knowing  the  difference  between  the  strength  of  the 
two  armies,  we  constantly  expected  Patterson  would  take  the  place. 

Question.  What  was  the  character  of  the  re-enforcements  that  came  into 
Winchester  1    Were  they  well  armed  and  equipped  i 

Answer.  All  had  arms;  not  very  good  arms.  They  looked  like  old  moakels. 
Some  came  in  in  the  night,  and  we  could  not  tell  what  they  had.  Some  of  tJien 
were  not  very  well  uniformed,  such  as  we  saw.  Some  had  citizens'  clothes  o»— 
no  omiform  at  all.  They  looked  like  they  had  just  been  gathered  up  ri|^t  ovt 
of  the  fields,  with  no  uniform  at  all.  There  was  in  the  jail  yard  a  nig  pile  of 
stone  that  had  been  pounded  up  for  pavement,  and  getting  on  that  pile  we  codd 
see  their  encampment,  and  all  over  the  country  there. 

Question.  Did  you  see  any  fortifications  at  Winchester,  except  the  smaU  oae 
at  Uie  terminus  of  the  railroad  from  Gharlestown  } 

Answer.  That  is  all  that  we  saw. 


Washington,  March  5, 1862. 
Iffajor  Wn^LiAM  W.  Russell  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Chandler: 

Question.  What  is  your  rank  and  position  in  the  army? 

Answer.  I  am  major  and  paymaster  of  the  marine  corps. 

Question.  Were  you  attached  to  the  staff  of  General  Patterson  during  his 
advance  into  Virginia;  and  if  so,  how  did  you  become  so  attached,  being  sn 
officer  of  the  marine  corps? 

.  Answer.  F«mi  current  reports  and  rumors  I  became  convinced  that  Geaeial 
Patterson^s  column  would  be  engaged  in  the  valley  of  Virginia,  and  I  sought 
leave  of  absence  Jfrom  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  endeavor  to  join  Genial* 
Patterson's  staffs  where  I  thought  1  could  be  useful.    I  held  a  semi-civil  poii- 
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tion  here  as  paymaster  of  the  marine  corps  at  the  time.  Having  a  great  many 
friends  south,  and  being  a  sonthem  man  myself,  when  my  brother  officers  were 
resigning  «U  aronnd  me,  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  endeavor  to  do  something  for 
tke  government  which  Imd  snnported  me  for  eighteen  years,  and  something  out- 
0tde  of  my  ordinary  semi-civil  duties.  I  obtained  permission  from  my  depart- 
ment and  authority  from  the  commandant  of  my  corps  to  transact  my  business 
during  my  absence,  (zeneral  Cameron  save  me  a  letter  to  General  Patterson. 
Oeneml  Scott,  finding  tibat  I  was  going,  tuso  gave  me  a  letter,  though  I  made  no 
application  to  him  for  it  I  went  up  and  joined  General  Patterson  at  Martins- 
faiorg,  and  he  immediately  placed  me  on  his  sta£F  as  one  of  his  aids. 

Question.  What  movements  did  General  Patterson  make  after  you  joined 
himf 

Answer.  On  the  15th  of  July  he  moved  from  Martinsbui^  on  Bunker  Hill 
with  about  18,000  men  and  took  possession  of  that  place.  He  remained  there 
Qntfl  Wednesday  morning,  the  17th,  when  he  marched  to  Gharlestown.  The 
only  rebel  force  we  observed  on  the  march  was  a  detachment  of  cavalry,  said 
to  be  commanded  by  Colonel  Stuart.  The  Bhode  Island  battery,  on  the  right 
ci  onr  column,  expended  several  shots  in  dispersing  them. 

Question.  Were  you  aware  of  any  reconnoissance  being  made  from  Bunker 
Hfll  towards  Winchester  1 

Answer.  No,  sir;  I  was  not.  I  heard  some  rumors  of  a  reconnoissance 
made  by  some  of  General  Sanford's  staff,  but  there  were  so  many  stories  told  I 
did  not  rely  upon  them.  Colonel  ThomAs  advanc^  several  miles  on  the  road 
with  a  portion  of  the  cavalry  under  his  command.  I  do  not  think  any  extended 
reeonnoissance  was  made. 

Question.  What  infotmation  had  you  relative  to  the  force  of  the  enemy  ? 

Answer.  A  deserter  presented  himself  at  the  headquarters  of  General  Pat- 
terson at  Bunkjer  Hill,  who  seemed  to  be  of  a  very  communicative  disposition. 
From  his  statement,  the  captain  of  engineers  made  a  diagram  of  the  works  and 
defences  of  Winchester.  I  have  it  here.  It  reads  «<I)efences  of  Winchester, 
obtained  from  a  deserter  from  the  confederate  army,  and  believed  to  be  reliable. 
J.  H.  Simjpson,  captain  of  engineers."  The  deserter  was  so  very  communica- 
tive that  I  had  some  curiosity  to  find  out  something  about  him.  I  asked  him 
where  he  was  from,  and  he  told  me  he  was  from  the  neighborhood  of  Bunker 
Hill.  A  son  of  a  merchant  whose  house  we  occupied  there  was  a  smart,  bright 
little  fellow  of  some  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of  age.  We  were  veiy  careful  to 
protect  the  property  left  in  his  charge,  and  at  my  request  sentinels  were  posted 
about  his  father's  store.  He  had  every  confidence  we  would  protect  the  property 
and  pay  for  what  we  got  there.  I  asked  him  about  this  man.  In  the  first  place, 
as  a  deserter  I  did  not  believe  him,  because  he  was  a  perjured  man,  and  had  de- 
serted the  flag  he  had  sworn  to  support.  This  boy  stated  that  this  man  and  his 
brother  were  worthless  characters,  who  resided  within  two  miles  of  Bunker  Hill ; 
that  he  would  work  a  few  days  and  then  loaf  about  the  drinking  establishments ; 
that  he  had  no  character  or  reputation  in  the  community  in  which  he  lived.  I 
«tated  the  information  I  had  tnus  gained. 

Question.  Did  von  state  it  to  General  Patterson  ? 

Answer.  I  think  I  stated  it  in  his  presence.  I  said  that  on  general  princi- 
pies  I  would  not  believe  a  deserter,  because  a  man  who  would  be  false  to  his 
oath  would  be  false  in  his  statements. 

Question.  What  was  your  opinion  at  that  time  relative  to  the  force  of  the 
enemy  T 

Answer.  I  had  no  opinion  about  it.  I  did  not  believe  a  word  that  I  heard. 
Wft  had  no  positive  means  of  getting  information.  They  were  all  idle  rumors, 
that  I  did  not  think  were  reliable  at  ail.  On  the  17th  we  marched  to  Charles- 
town,  not  seeing  any  rebel  force  on  that  march,  and  encamped  in  and  around 
that  place  with  the  whole  of  our  army. 

Queetion.  During  your  service  with  General  Patterson,  were  you  aware  of 
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the  receipt  by  him  of  any  despatches  from  General  Scott*  relatiTe  to  the  more- 
ment  of  his  column  ?    If  so,  state  what  they  were. 

Answer.  On  the  night  of  the  17th,  Qeneral  Patterson  and  his  staff  haring  aB 
retired,  I  was  sitting  on  the  porch  of  the  house  we  occupied  as  headanaitas. 
Between  twelve  and  one  o'clock  at  night  a  special  messenger  arrived  witn  a  des- 
patch for  General  Patterson.  He  was  accompanied  by  one  of  General  Sanford'e 
aids ;  I  do  not  now  recollect  who  it  was.  That  despatch  I  took  up  to  the  adju- 
tant general  of  the  column,  Colonel  Fitz^ohn  Porter.  I  woke  him  up,  and  ht 
read  it  in  his  bed,  I  reading  it  at  the  same  time.  Oolonel  Porter  arose  from  his 
bed,  and  exhibited  it  to  Captain  Newton,  the  chief  of  the  engineer  corps  of  that 
army.  Afler  some  little  discussion,  of  which  I  do  not  recollect  the  particulars, 
(it  did  not  amount  to  much,)  Colonel  Porter  requested  me  to  take  the  aeepatch  to 
General  Patterson  and  wake  him  up.  I  suggested  that  I  had  but  lately  joixted 
his  staff,  and  would  prefer  his  doing  it  I  thought  it  was  a  despatch  of  verj  gmi 
importance.  He  said,  '*  You  better  take  it."  I  replied,  "  I  will  do  so,"  and 
proceeded  to  General  Patterson's  room,  where  I  aroused  him  from  his  sleep,  and 
handed  the  despatch  to  him.    It  was  as  follows : 

"  HfiADaUARTEBS  OF  THB  ArMY, 

"/Wy  17,  1861— 9.30  j»-  ot. 

'*  I  have  nothing  official  from  you  since  Sunday,  but  I  am  glad  to  leam  from 
the  Philadelphia  papers  that  you  have  advanced.  Do  not  let  the  enemy  amiae 
and  delay  yon  with  a  small  force  in  front,  whilst  he  re-^nforces  the  Joncticni 
with  his  main  body.  McDowell's  first  day's  work  has  driven  the  enemy  beyood 
Fairfax  Court-House.    The  Junction  will  probably  be  taken  to-morrow. 

*'  Major  General  Patterson, 

"  United  Slates  Forces,  Harper's  Ferry r 

I  read  from  a  copy  which  I  got  at  the  War  Department,  and  I  believe  it  a 
true  copy  of  that  despatch.  After  General  Patterson  had  read  it  twice  over  he 
turned  to  me  and  asked  me  if  I  had  read  it.  I  told  him  that  I  had.  He  theo 
asked  me  what  I  thought  of  it  I  replied  that  I  had  lately  joined  his  staC 
and  would  beg  that  he  would  ask  Colonel  Porter,  or  some  o&er  officer  who 
had  been  with  him  longer  than  I  had,  as  I  did  not  like  to  give  him  an  opinkw. 
He  said,  '*  I  desire  your  opinion,  sir."  I  then  replied,  ''  I  wiU  give  yoa  my 
opinion,  honestly  and  without  hesitation.  I  look  upon  that  despatch  as  a  positive 
order  from  General  Scott  to  attack  Johnston  wherever  you  can  find  him ;  and 
if  you  do  not  do  it,  I  think  you  will  be  a  mined  man.  It  will  be  impossible  to 
meet  the  public  sentiment  of  the  country  if  you  fail  to  carry  out  this  order. 
And  in  the  event  of  >  misfortune  in  front  of  Washington,  the  whole  blame  will 
be  laid  to  your  charge."  Those  were  as  nearly  the  words  as  I  can  now  leool- 
lect.  He  said, ''  Do  you  think  so,  sir  {"  I  repeated  that  that  was  my  honest 
conviction.  He  then  said,  "  I  will  advance  to-morrow.  But  how  can  we  make 
a  forced  march  with  our  trains  ?"  I  said,  "  Sir,  if  you  cannot  send  them  across 
the  river  into  Maryland,  we  can  make  a  bonfire  of  them."  I  then  said,  '*  Gen- 
eral, have  vou  positively  made  up  your  mind  to  this  advance?"  He  said,  "I 
have."  ''  Then,"  said  I,  *'  I  hope  you  will  allow  no  one  to  influence  you  to- 
morrow in  relation  to  it.  The  next  morning  orders  were  sent  to  the  diflferent 
brigades  and  divisions  to  cook  three  days'  rations,  and  to  be  ready  to  march  at 
a  moment's  notice.  I  had  no  conversation  with  any  one  in  relation  to  my  inter- 
view with  General  Patterson  up  to  9  o'clock  in  the  morning.  About  9  o'clock 
I  was  in  the  room  occupied  as  an  office,  when  several  prominent  officen  of  the 
column  appeared.  I  think  they  had  been  summoned  there  by  the  geaeraL 
General  Patterson  entered  and  said,  "  Gentlemen,  I  have  sent  for  yon,  not  for 
the  purpose  of  consulting  you  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  movement  I  intend  to 
make,  but  as  to  the  beet  mode  of  making  it"  I  then  lefl  the  room.  After 
these  officers  had  separated  I  was  told  by  tho  general  that  he  did  not  think  the 
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Pennsylvania  troops  wonld  march,  and  that  an  order  had  heen  issned  for  them 
to  be  assembled  on  their  parade  grounds  that  afternoon,  that  he  might  consult 
t;hem  in  person.  He  did  so.  He  appealed  to  them  in  very  strong  terms  to 
remain  vith  him  a  week  or  ten  days;  that  they  had  promised  him  that  in  the 
event  of  a  battle  taking  place  they  would  stand  by  him,  and  he  desired  them  to 
intimate,  when  the  command  "  shoulder  arms"  was  given  to  each  regiment, 
whether  they  would  comply  with  his  wish.  Several  of  the  Pennsylvania  re^- 
ments  came  to  a  shoulder  when  the  order  was  given— -one  (Colonel  Patterson's) 
with  but  one  exception ;  but  the  majority  in  the  others  failed  to  respond.  I 
was  near  General  Patterson  during  the  whole  time,  and  heard  his  speech  to 
them.    The  advance  was  not  made. 

By  Mr,  Govode: 

Question.  Did  General  Patterson,  at  any  time  when  he  was  addressing  the 
troops,  propose  to  march  on  to  Winchester] 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  not  to  my  knowledge.  Grenend  Patterson  did  not  ask  the 
troops  whether  they  would  advance  against  the  enemy  at  Winchester.  He 
asked  them  if  they  would  remain  with  him.  I  think  it  due  to  those  troops  to 
etate  their  condition  as  to  clothing.  They  were  very  poorly  clothed,  indeed. 
Many  of  the  men  had  their  pantaloons  patched  with  canvas  from  the  flies  of 
the  tents,  and  their  garments  were  particdored.  They  had  received  very  hard 
treatment ;  were  very  badly  clad,  and  many  of  them  were  without  shoes.  I 
did  not  hear  General  Patterson,  before  any  regiment  of  Pennsylvania  troops, 
ask  them  if  they  would  advance  against  the  enemy. 

By  Mr.  Chandler : 

Question.  Had  you  any  conversation  with  any  of  the  officers  in  relation  to 
this  advance  ? 

Answer.  After  I  left  the  room,  which  I  did  while  this  discussion  was  goine 
on,  and  which  I  had  no  curiosity  to  hear.  Colonel  Abercrombie,  who  commanded 
one  of  the  brigades,  came  to  me  and  asked  me  what  I  thought  of  the  proposed 
movement  of  General  Patterson.  From  the  relations  that  existed  between 
Gdonel  Abercrombie  and  General  Patterson,  I  felt  satisfied  that  he  already 
knew  my  views  about  the  proposed  movement.  When  conversing  in  reference 
to  the  movement  of  the  trains,  and  the  suggestion  that  if  they  could  not  be 
saved,  I  thought  that,  under  the  circumstances,  they  should  be  burned,  Colonel 
Abercrombie  desired  to  know  how  the  men  could  get  along  without  their  cook- 
ing utensils.  I  suggested  that  there  were  plenty  of  trees  and  bushes  between 
Gharlestown  and  Winchester,  and  the  men  could  cook  their  meat  as  they  did 
in  California,  by  holding  it  before  the  fire.  Then  he  remarked,  "  You  would 
place  everything  on  the  hazard  of  the  die ;  sacrifice  our  line  of  communication, 
and  in  all  probability  cause  the  command  to  be  cut  off."  I  told  him  that  I 
thought  General  Patterson  was  just  in  the  position  to  place  everything  at  that 
hazard ;  that  if  he  fiiiled  to  move,  I  was  satisfied  that,  no  matter  how  pure  his 
intentions  might  be,  he  would  be  overwhelmed  by  public  sentiment.  I  told  him 
that  as  to  cutting  off  our  communication,  I  felt  perfectly  satisfied  that  the 
people  of  this  country  would  open  the  line  of  communication  if  he  took  the 
risk  suggested.  The  colonel  did  not  agree  with  me,  and  our  conversation 
ceased. 

Question.  You  spoke  some  time  ago  about  some  mformation  furnished  by  a 
deserter.  Had  General  Patterson,  that  you  know  of,  any  reliable  iuformation 
in  regard  to  the  enemy  ? 

*  Answer.  Not  that  I  know  of.  I  think  I  should  have  heard  it  if  he  had 
had  any. 

ByMr.Odell: 

Question.  You  deemed  Bunker  Hill  an  important  position  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  the  enemy  ? 
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Adswof.  Well,  sir,  Banker  Hill  was,  I  think,  10  milefl  from  TVmcheBter,  mtkA 
at  Gharlestown  we  were  22  miles  in  another  direction. 
By  Mr.  Chandler : 

Question.  Did  you  not  at  Bunker  Hill  directly  threaten  Johnston  1 

Answer.  By  our  advance  from  Martinsburg  to  Bunker  Hill  we  threatened 
him. 

Question.  When*  you  turned  off  to  Gharlestown  from  Bunker  Hill,  did  yoa 
not  intimate  to  the  enemy  that  you  were  leaving  him,  and  that  he  was  free  to 
move  where  he  pleased  1 

Answer.  If  putting  more  miles  between  us  and  the  enemy  was  such  aa  i»- 
timation,  we  made  it 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  As  a  mOitaiy  man,  in  your  judgment^  was  there  any  insuperable 
obstacle  or  barrier  to  your  detaining  Johnston  there,  if  you  had  pursued  him 
vigorously  from  Bunker  Hill  ? 

Answer.  I  think  if  we  had  advanced  on  Johnston,  our  men  could,  in  all 
probability,  have  marched  as  fast  as  he  could.  Having  only  10  miles  the  start  of 
us,  he  could  not  have  got  to  Manassas  much  before  we  could.  If  he  had 
attempted  to  pull  up  the  railroad  as  he  passed  along,  we  should  then  have  over* 
hauled  him. 

By  Mr.  Chandler : 

Question.  Did  General  Patterson  send  you  to  Washington  with  despatches 
for  General  Scott  ?     If  so,  what  took  place  at  that  interview  t 

Answer.  General  Patterson  sent  mo  to  Washington  to  explain  to  Greneral 
Scott  the  reason  of  his  not  moving  against  Winchester.  He  sent  me  on  Friday, 
the  19th,  and  I  arrived  here  on  Saturday  morning.  I  immediately  called  upon 
General  Scott  at  his  private  quarters,  and  found  him  there  with  several  of  bis 
staff.  I  stated  to  him  what  General  Patterson  had  directed  me  to  say  to  him, 
as  nearly  as  I  could.  I  exhibited  to  him  the  sketch  made  by  the  captain  of  en- 
gineers, giving  the  plan  of  the  fortifications  at  Winchester,  and  the  forces  that 
occupied  them,  as  stated  by  the  deserter.  General  Scott  seemed  very  much  an- 
noyed at  the  failure  of  the  troops  to  advance,  and  said  to  me,  "  Why  did  not 
General  Patterson  advance?"  I  said,  "  Sir,  General  Patterson  directed  me  to 
say  to  you  that  he  understood  your  orders  to  him  were  to  make  demonstrations; 
to  hold  Johnston,  not  to  drive  him."  The  general  turned  in  his  chair  very 
fiercely  on  me,  and  said  very  excitedly,  "  I  will  sacrifice  my  commission  if  my 
despatches  will  bear  any  such  interpretation."  Seeing  the  excited  manner  of 
the  general,  I  be^ed  to  be  excused  for  the  present,  and  said  I  would  call  on 
him  again  at  12  o'clock,  at  his  office.  I  then  left  him.  I  called  at  12  o'clock, 
and  he  informed  me  that  the  Secretary  of  War  had  the  day  before  relieved 
General  Patterson  from  the  command  of  that  column,  and  had  ordered  General 
Banks  to  succeed  him.  I  will  state,  also,  that  at  this  time  I  urged  upon  Gen- 
eral Scott  the  request  of  General  Patterson  that  re-enforcements  should  be  sent 
him  to  enable  him  to  make  the  movement  on  Winchester.  And  after  my  return 
my  impression  was  that  if  thev  would  give  General  Banks  25,000  men,  and  let 
him  force  his  way  through  and  take  possession  of  Winchester  and  Strasburg,  it 
would  be  an  important  movement  at  tlmt  time.  That  same  movement  seems 
now  to  be  taking  place  under  General  Banks,  other  troops  being  placed  in  po- 
sition at  his  old  camps.  On  Monday  morning,  the  22d  of  July,  I  left  this  place 
on  my  return.  On  my  arrival  at  Sandy  Hook,  a  mile  this  side  of  Hai^'d 
Ferry,  I  observed  some  officers  I  had  left  at  Gharlestown,  and  a  number  of  troops. 
I  called  to  them  and  asked  them  what  they  were  doing  there.  They  said  that 
the  whole  army  was  at  Harper's  Ferry.  That  was  the  first  knowledge  I  had 
of  any  contemplated  movement  from  Gharlestown  to  Harper's  Ferry. 
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Question.  Did  70a  not  nndentand  when  yon  advanced  from  Martinsburg 
to  Banker  Hill  that  jonr  object  was  to  whip  Johnston,  or  at  least  to  hold  him 
there! 

Answer.  To  hold  him;  not  to  allow  him  to  re-enforoe  Manassas.  There  is 
another  thing  that  convinced  me  that  my  view  of  the  despatch  to  which  I  have 
referred  was  correct.  '  Another  despatch  was  received  by  Greneral  Patterson 
from  General  Scott,  on  the  18th,  as  tbllows  : 

"  Sir  :  I  have  certainly  been  expecting  yon  to  beat  the  enemy ;  if  not,  to 
hear  that  yon  had  felt  him  strongly,  or  at  least  had  occupied  him  by  threats  and 
demonstrations.  Yon  have  been  at  least  his  equal,  and  I  suppose  his  superior, 
in  numbers.  Has  he  not  stolen  a  march,  and  sent  re-enforcements  towards  Ma- 
naasas  Junction  ?  A  week  is  enough  to  win  victories.  The  time  of  volunteers 
counts  from  the  day  of  mustering  into  the  service  of  the  United  States.  You 
must  not  retreat  across  the  Potomac.  If  necessary,  when  abandoned  by  the 
short-term  volunteers,  intrench  somewhere  and  wait  for  re-enforcements." 

ByMr.Odell: 

Question.  What  was  the  temper  of  the  troops  on  the  receipt  of  orders  to 
move  from  Martinsburg  to  Bunker  Hill,  and  whue  at  Bunker  HilH 

Answer.  The  march  from  Martinsburg  to  Bunker  Hill  was  made  in  admi- 
rable order.    I  rode  along  the  line  several  times  to  convey  orders  from  the  right 
to  the  left,  and  there  did  not  seem  to  be  any  dissatisfaction  that  I  could  ob- 
serve.   The  men  preserved  the  order  of  march,  and  seemed  to  be  in  very  good  . 
spirits. 

Question.  Did  any  dissatisfaction  manifest  itself  at  Bunker  Hill  i 

Answer.  I  heard  of  none.  The  men  violated  the  regulations  somewhat,  by 
foraging  around,  as  all  soldiers  will. 

Question.  Did  you  hear  of  any  expression  of  opinSon  to  the  effect  that  the 
men  did  not  want  to  msJ^e  an  advance  f 

Answer.  I  heard  some  of  the  officers  speak  of  the  certainty  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania troops  claiming  their  discharge  at  the  expiration  of  their  term  of  service. 

By  Mr.  Chandler: 
Question   Where  was  that? 
Answer.  I  do  not  know.    It  was  a  eeneral  rupior. 
Question.  At  Gharlestown  you  heard  of  great  dissatisfaction  1 
Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Odell : 

Question.  Was  there  any  dissatisfaction  among  the  troops  at  going  to  meet 
the  enemy  f 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  that  the  men  ever  had  that  point — ^that  they  were 
going  against  the  enemy — ^presented  to  them.  Many  of  the  men  were  in  very 
bad  condition  as  to  clothing,  &c  There  was  a  regiment  there  from  Indiana  that 
was  in  as  bad,  if  not  a  worse,  condition  than  any  regiment  I  have  seen.  Oen- 
eral  Patterson  did  not  address  that  regiment.  But  they  volunteered  through 
their  colonel  to  remain,  without  the  suggestion  of  any  one.  Many  of  the  men 
had  no  shoes,  and  the  feet  of  some  of  them  were  so  cut  and  injured  by  the  flinty 
roads  over  which  they  marched  that  their  officers  had  to  order  them  to  be  carried 
in  the  wagons.  Yet  they  volunteered  through  Colonel  Wallace,  their  comv^ander, 
to  advance  on  Winchester,  or  against  the  enemy. 

By  Mr.  Covode : 

Question.  Did  the  troops  kpow  they  were  retreating  when  they  left  Bunker 
HiUt 

Answer.  I  do  ndt  think  that  either  the  officers  or  the  men  were  aware  that 
they  were  retreating,  except  from  Ihe  direction  that  they  took.  After  General 
Patterson  was  relieved,  General  Banks  invited  me  to  remain  and  occupy  the  same 
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poBition  on  his  staff  that  I  had  on  General  Patterson's.  I  did  bo  irntal  after  k 
moved  across  the  Potomac  with  the  main  body  of  his  army  and  encamped  oi 
this  side.  The  movement  across  the  river  was  made  bj  Grenend  Banks  aner  M 
consultation  with  all  the  hiehest  officers  in  his  command,  who  voted  eadi  aepft- 
rateij  that  it  would  be  higmj  imprudent  and  dangerous  to  attempt  to  oontuue 
the  occupancy  of  Harper's  Ferry  with  the  small  force  left  under  hia  oommud; 
and  that  it  could  be  held  by  means  of  guns  mounted  on  the  Maryland  aide,  id 
without  risk  to  his  troops.  On  their  advice  he  acted.  He  never  sorrendeni 
during  the  time  I  was  up  there,  the  place  of  Harper's  Ferry,  but  always  kept  i 
guard  there  for  its  protection. 

By  Mr.  Govode : 

Question.  Did  you,  before  you  went  up  there,  have  any  conversation  with 
General  Scott;  and  if  so,  what  did  he  tell  you  as  to  what  he  wanted  done! 

Answer.  After  receiving  permission,  and  the  order  from  General  Cameron  to  pn- 
ceed  to  join  General  Patterson,  I  called  on  Colonel  Townsend,  the  assistant  adjauoc 
genend,  and  offered  to  convey  any  despatches  he  might  have  for  Greneral  Fn- 
tersott's  column.  While  there  General  Scott  heard  my  voice  and  called  me  ii» 
his  room,  and  inquired  when  I  was  going.  I  told  him.  He  then  asked  vbr  I 
did  not  come  to  him  for  a  letter  to  General  Patterson.  I  told  him  I  knew  h 
was  very  much  engaged,  and  I  was  almost  afraid  to  ask  to  see  him.  He  Hba 
directed  Colonel  Townsend  to  write  a  letter  and  bring  it  to  him  to  sign.  I  tbisi 
he  remarked  that  we  were  in  the  same  boat,  meaning  that  we  were  both  soathm 
men,  he  from  Virginia  and  I  from  Maryland.  I  said  to  him,  *' General,  I  bar? 
made  up  my  mind  that  the  column  of  Greneral  Patterson  will  be  engaged  bj 
Sundav."  He  replied,  ''It  may  be  before  that,  but  it  cannot  be  long  before  a 
is."  I  told  him  then  that  I  would  hurry  and  try  to  join  General  Patterdoo  as 
soon  OS  possible,  which  I  did.  I  will  remark  here,  that  what  I  have  stated  ifi 
my  testimony  are  entirely  impressions  of  my  own.  And  my  advice,  if  it  our 
be  so  called,  to  General  Patterson  as  to  an  advance,  was  to  meet  the  sentiment  <^ 
the  country,  and  what  I  conceived  to  be  the  first  wish  of  the  people — ^the  defcai 
of  the  army  of  the  rebels  in  front  of  Washington. 

ByMr.Odell: 

Question.  What  were  your  relations  with  General  Patterson  while  with  ism 
and  subsequently  ? 

Answer.  The  first  time  I  ever  met  General  Patterson  was  at  Martinslwrit' 
when  I  presented  the  letters  of  General  Cameron  and  General  Scott,  reoommctti 
ing  me  to  his  notice.  General  Patterson's  bearing  towards  me  was  exceediag)/ 
kind ;  he  extended  to  me  every  courtesy  and  confidence  during  the  time  I  ^ 
with  him,  and,  in  consequence,  I  have  always  felt  the  liveliest  feeling  of  grto- 
tude  towards  him.  His  impressions  of  my  services  may  be  obtained  from  this 
letter: 

"Headquarters  Department  op  Pennsylvania, 

"  Harper's  Ferry,  July  25,  1S61. 
**  Major  :  I  regret  that  in  relinquishing  the  command  of  this  department  I  ett 
no  longer  avail  myself  of  your  services  on  my  personal  staff.  For  the  prompt- 
ness and  gallantry  with  which  those  services  were  tendered  at  a  critical  montfot 
and  the  zeal  and  fidelity  with  which  they  have  been  discharged  throughoaU  1 
can  only  offer  you  my  cordial  thanks. 

"I  remain,  with  great  regard,  very  sincerely,  yours, 

•;B.  PATTERSON, 
"  Major  General  Commanding. 
"  Major  W.  W.  ftussELL, 

"  United  Stales  Marine  Corps,  ^t:." 
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Wabhikgton,  March  19,  1862. 
General  Gsobge  Cadwalader  sworn  and  examined. 
By  the  chairman: 

Qaestion.  What  has  been  your  rank  and  position  in  the  army  ? 

Answer.  I  hold  a  commission  of  brigadier  general  in  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania) tinder  which,  npon  the  call  of  the  President  last  spring,  I  came 
into  the  service  for  three  months.  I  ialso  held  a  commission  as  major  general 
by  breyet  in  the  army  of  the  United  States,  conferred  upon  me  after  my 
commission  as  brigadier  general  had  terminated.  I  state  that,  as  it  is  con- 
sidered material  by  General  Scott. 

Question.  When  did  you  commence  service  last  year,  and  where  did  you 
serve? 

Answer.  I  was  mustered  into  service  on  the  19th  of  April,  1861,  for  three 
months. 

Question.  Under  General  Patterson  7 

Answer.  Not  at  that  time.  I  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  de- 
partment of  Annapolis,  my  headquarters  being  at  Baltimore.  I  succeeded 
General  Butler  in  that  command.  I  subsequently  joined  General  Patterson's 
oolnmn,  where  I  commanded  the  first  division  of  the  column,  consisting  of 
the  three  brigades  then  commanded  by  General  Williams,  Colonel  Thomas, 
and  Colonel  Miles. 

Question.  Did  you  accompany  General  Patterson  in  that  campaign  until 
he  returned  T 

Answer.  I  joined  him  at  Chambersburg,  and  remained  with  him  until  the 
army  returned  to  Harper's  Ferry. 

Question.  What  was  his  force  at  Martinsburg,  Virginia  ? 

Answer.  My  official  position  only  gave  me  official  knowledge  of  my  own 
division,  and  perhaps  I  can  only  give  an  estimate. 

Question.  Give  your  estimate,  according  to  the  best  light  you  had  upon 
the  subject. 

Answer.  I  should  say,  according  to  the  general  knowledge  I  had,  that  he 
had  from  18,000  to  22,000  men;  perhaps  from  18,000  to  20,000  men  for  duty. 

Question.  What  was  the  object  of  that  expedition,  as  you  understood  it  ? 

Answer.  I  never  was  informed  there,  and  never  was  officially  consulted 
in  regard  to  it  by  General  Patterson.  General  Scott  told  me  when  I  left 
here,  and  1  also  knew  from  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  President,  that  the 
object  was  to  drive  General  Johnston  and  the  rebel  force  under  him  out  of 
Harper's  Ferry.  That  was  the  object  for  which  I  went  there,  and  I  expected 
to  be  relieved  and  to^  return  here  the  moment  that  was  accomplished.  I 
was  80  promised  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  but  it  was  not  done. 

Question.  General  Patterson  followed  General  Johnston  from  Harper's 
Ferry  for  a  whUe,  did  he  not  ? 

Answer.  My  division,  as  a  part  of  General  Patterson's  column,  was  in  the 
advance.  I  crossed  the  Potomac  from  Willtamsport;  and  when  Johnston 
retreated  as  we  advanced  upon  Harper's  Ferry,  we  went  down  as  far  as 
Falling  Waters,  on  the  Virginia  side.  I  was  there  met  with  an  order  to  send 
to  Washington  all  the  regular  troops— they  were  all  under  my  command — 
as  it  was  thought  that  Johnston  hsui  fallen  back  to  re-enforce  Beauregard, 
and  that  Washington  was  in  danger.  All  the  regular  troops  being  ordered 
to  Washington,  and  the  object  of  dislodging  the  enemy  from  Harper's  Ferry 
having  been  accomplished,  General  Patterson  was  compelled,  or  rather  in- 
duced, to  give  me  the  order  to  fall  back.  I  was  then  on  the  way  to  Martins- 
burg, and  had  got  as  far  as  Falling  Waters,  some  miles  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Potomac.  General  Patterson  was  still  at  Hagerstown.  A  great  misfor- 
tune, by  the  by,  was  that  recall. 
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Qnestion.  Did  yoa  accompany  his  army  into  Virginia  1 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  I  remained  with  the  army  until  we  went  on  up  to  Mar- 
tinsburg,  and  on  to  Bunker  Hill,  which  is  ten  miles  from  Winchester. 

Question.  What  was  Johnston's  force  at  Falling  Waters,  as  near  as  yo« 
could  estimate  it? 

Answer.  My  information  was  so  uncertain,  so  ragne,  that  I  never  had 
any  very  definite  idea  upon  the  subject 

Question.  He  retreated  before  you  after  the  battle  of  Palling  Waters,  did 
he  not?     • 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  He  fell  back  first  upon  Bunker  Hill,  and  then  apon 
Winchester,  which  is  due  south  about  ten  miles  from  Bunker  Hill. 

Question.  Your  position  at  Bunker  Hill  threatened  Winchester,  did  it  not? 

Answer.' Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Do  you  know  the  orders  General  Patterson  received  from  liead- 
quarters  here? 

Answer.  I  know  now;  I  did  not  know  then.  When  I  returned  here  Gene- 
ral Scott  expressed  great  astonishment  that  I  had  been  kept  in  ignorance  of 
everything  of  that  kind,  and  directed  Colonel  Townsend,  his  adjutant  g^ene- 
ral,  to  furnish  me  with  copies  of  everything  that  had  passed  between  him 
and  Oeneral  Patterson. 

Question.  When  Patterson  was  at  Bunker  Hill  with  his  army,  ^ae  tfiere 
any  difficulty  in  his  detaining  Johnston  in  the  valley  of  Winchester,  and 
preventing  his  going  down  to  join  Beauregard  ? 

Answer.  I  always  considered  our  position  a  false  one  from  the  time  that 
Johnston  retreated  from  Bunker  Hill.  I  could  see  that  no  movement  we 
could  make  from  there  could  accomplish  the  purpose  of  holding  Johnston  at 
Winchester  one  moment  longer  than  he  chose  to  stay.  To  the  south  of  him 
he  had  the  whole  country  open,  while  we  were  directly  north  of  him.  I 
always  thought  we  should  have  moved  more  in  a  southeasterly  direction, 
where  ^we  could  have  been  more  within  supporting  distance  of  a  column 
moving  from  here,  and  also  in  a  position  more  threatening  upon  Johnston-d 
right  flank — our  left  upon  his  right.  On  the  only  occasion  1  ever  was  cod- 
suited,  which  was  at  Martinsburg,  where  the  commanding  officers  of  di- 
visions and  brigades,  and  the  officers  of  the  engineer  corps  on  duty  with 
our  column,  were  summoned  together  by  General  Patterson,  I  expressed  my 
opinion  that,  as  we  were  not  holding  Johnston  at  Winchester  one  moment 
longer  than  he  chose  to  stay  there,  we  ought  to  attack  him,  and  move  in 
this  direction  at  once,  and  .unite  with  the  forces  that  we  supposed  weie 
about  to  attack  Manassas.  That  was  the  advice  I  gave  before  all  the  oflS- 
eers  present. 

By  Mr.  Wright: 

Question.  When  did  you  advise  that  ? 

Answer.  It  was  within  two  days  before  we  left  Martinsburg  for  Banker 
Hill.  It  was  at  the  only  meeting  of  the  officers  that  was  held  during  the 
campaign.  It  was  a  large  meeting,  and  all  the  principal  officers  and  tfat 
engineer  officers  were  present. 

By  the  chairman: 
Question.  What  was  the  reason  given  for  not  attacking  Johnston  f 
Answer.  General  Patterson  gave  no  reason.  He  summoned  these  offi* 
eers,  myself  among  others,  and  asked  our  opinion  as  to  what,  under  existing 
circumstances,  we  would  advise  being  done.  And,  according  to  militaiy 
usage,  beginning  with  the  junior  in  rank,  it  came  to  me  last.  Mi^or  Oe&- 
oral  Sanford,  of  New  York,  and  Major  General  Eeim,  of  Pennsylvania, 
among  others,  were  there.    I  at  last  gave  my  opinion^  stated  it  briefly,  as  I 
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have  stated  it  here.  We  were  not  holding  Johnston,  because,  as  we  were 
ten  miles  north  of  him,  he  ooi^ld  leave  whenever  he  chose.  He  could  get 
information  much  more  rapidly  from  Beauregard  than  we  could  get  it  from 
Washing^n,  and  he  knew  exactly  what  the  movements  over  in  this  direo- 
taon  were.  If  the  intention  was  to  hold  Johnston  there,  we  were  not  ao- 
oomplishing  the  purpose;  and  we  could  not  do  it  where  we  then  were. 

Question.  Would  it  not  have  been  easy  to  have  placed  yourself  in  a  posi* 
tion  where  you  could  have  done  so  7 

Answer.  Certainly.  If  we  had  moved  upon  Berryville  and  got  upon  his 
right  flank,  and  he  could  not  have  moved  one  foot  without  our  being  upon 
his  fliuik,  we  could  have  been  at  Manassas  sooner  than  he  could,  and  could 
have  attacked  him  at  any  moment.  Some  of  the  officers  thought  that,  as 
our  army  moved  from  here  under  General  McDowell,  Beauregard  might  re- 
treat, falling  back  upon  the  whole  of  Patterson's  army.  General  Johnston 
uniting  with  him  for  that  purpose.  It  was  the  opinion  of  two  or  three  of  the 
officers  that  Johnston  might  advance  and  cut  us  off  while  Beauregard  came 
with  his  whole  army  upon  Patterson's  column. 

Question.  Suppose  that  Patterson  had  orders  from  General  Scott  to  hold 
Johnston  in  the  valley  of  Winchester  ? 

Answer.  Which,  I  say,  he  could  not  have  done  without  attacking  him. 
Question.  Then,  with  such  orders,  he  should  have  attacked  him  1 
Answer.  That  was  what  I  thought;  either  to  have  attacked  him  or  to 
have  come  down  here,  as  we  were  doing  no  good  there. 

Question.  You  were  at  Bunker  Hill  when  Johnston  turned  off  to  Charles- 
town? 

Answer.  Tes,  sir;  my  division  was  in  the  advance  from  Bunker  Hill  in 
the  direction  of  Winchester;  and  I  marched  with  that  column  from  Bunker 
Hill  to  Cbarlestown  through  Smithfield. 

Question  If  jou  threatened  Winchester  while  at  Bunker  Hill,  did  you 
not  relinquish  your  threatening  attitude  when  you  turned  off  towards 
Cliarlestown  ? 

Answer.  Of  course,  for  we  then  went  away  from  Winchester. 
Question.  So,  from  the  time  you  turned  off  from  Bunker  Hill  to  Charles- 
town,  all  hope  of  detaining  Johnston  must  have  entirely  vanished  f 

Answer.  Certainly;  we  were  marching  away  from  him.  In  other  words, 
wo  were  on  our  way  to  Harper's  Ferry  through  Cbarlestown. 

Question.  Do  you  know  whether  General  Patterson,  when  he  resigned  all 
hope  of  detaining  Johnston,  immediately  informed  General  Scott  of  that 
fact? 

Answer.  I  never  was  consulted  about  any  such  thing.  Until  I  came  back 
here  I  never  saw  a  line  from  General  Scott  to  General  Patterson,  or  from 
General  Patterson  to  General  Scott.  When  I  so  informed  General  Scott  he 
ezpressM  great  dissatisfaction,  saying,  "  General  Patterson  knew  that  my 
communications  to  him  were  intended  as  much  for  you  as  for  himself." 
And  it  was  then  that  he  turned  to  Colonel  Townsend  and  ordered  him  to 
make  out  and  furnish  to  me  copies  of  everything  that  had  passed  between 
General  Patterson  and  himself. 

Question.  Is  there  anything  more  that  you  deem  material  which  you 
would  like  to  state  7  If  so,  please  go  on  and  state  it  in  your  own  way. 

Answer.  I  have  no  desire,  nor  do  I  know  that  there  is  anything  of  public 
utility  for  me  to  state,  other  than  I  have  already  stated.  There  are  matters 
personal  to  myself;  that,  of  course,  I  have  no  right  to  bring  before  this 
committee. 

Question.  You  can  state  anything  that  you  think  best.  We  are  endeavor- 
ing to  find  out  how  this  war  has  been  conducted,  and  you  can  state  any- 
thing in  that  connexion  that  is  material  for  us  to  know. 
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Answer.  I  sbonld  like  to  state  some  things  on  my  own  account ;  ftnd  flxy 
are  historical,  too,  so  far  as  anybody  may  deem  them  of  public  importaooe. 
Ton  asked  me  what  my  rank  and  position  in  the  army  were.  When  I  was 
in  command  at  Baltimore  I  was  sent  for  by  General  Scott  to  come  here. 
General  Cameron  was  at  General  Scott's  headquarters,  and  General  Sooct 
handed  me  my  commission  as  major  general  by  brevet  in  the  army,  Baying', 
"That  commission  of  General  Gadwalader's  as  a  major  general  of  the  army 
is  a  perfectly  valid  one  at  this  time."  The  question  was  whether  I  aboold 
rank  as  major  general  with  General  Patterson,  and  whether  I  was  to  be  aa- 
signed  to  duty  under  my  major  general's  commission.  Upon  that  General 
Cameron  promised  to  assign  me  to  duty  under  my  brevet  commission  as  a 
major  general.  He  offered  me  a  commission  as  major  general  of  volunteers, 
or  a  commission  of  brigadier  general  in  the  regular  service,  which  was  what 
I  had  held  during  the  Mexican  war.  I  accepted  the  commission  of  brigadier 
general  in  the  regular  service,  with  the  promise  of  the  President,  through  the 
Secretary  of  War,  that  I  was  to  be  assigned  to  duty  under  my  commission 
as  major  general  by  brevet,  with  the  promise  of  promotion  as  major  general, 
when  they  heard  from  General  Fremont,  which  they  expected  to  do  in  two 
weeks  ;  under  the  expectation  and  with  the  conviction,  as  they  told  me, 
that  he*  would  decline  the  commission  tendered  to  him.  With  that  promifie 
I  took  the  commission  of  brigadier  general,  with  the  understanding  that  I 
was  to  be  assigned  to  duty  under  my  commission  as  major  general  by 
brevet,  in  preference  to  the  commission  of  major  general  of  volunteers. 

Question.  When  was  that  7 

Answer.  That  was  the  8th  of  June.  I  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Secretary 
of  War  before  I  left  here,  reminding  him  of  the  promise  so  as  to  avoid  all 
mistakes,  and  which  he  perfectly  remembers.  General  Fremont,  nnex- 
pectedly  to  them,  returned  and  accepted  the  commission  offered  him,  which 
prevented  their  being  able  to  give  me  that.  For  some  reason  General  Mc- 
Glellan  was  brought  here,  and  had  I  been  commissioned  major  general,  I 
would  have  ranked  him.  That  prevented  their  being  able  to  do  one  thing 
or  the  other.  In  the  mean  time  they  made  major  generals  of  volunteers, 
whom  I  would  have  ranked,  that  ranked  me.  They  could  not  comply  with 
their  promise  to  me,  and  I  went  home,  as  they  did  not  want  me.  That  was 
the  military  position  I  occupied,  and  those  are  the  reasons  I  am  not  now  in 
service. 

Question.  You  say  they  were  convinced  that  General  Fremont  would  de- 
cline.   Upon  what  did  they  found  that  conviction  7 

Answer.  I  do  not  know.    That  was  what  General  Cameron  told  me. 

By  Mr.  Gooch : 

Question.  Did  they  desire  that  General  Fremont  should  decline  ? 

Answer.  That  1  do  not  know  ;  I  merely  tell  you  what  passed.  They  told 
me  that  I  was  to  have  that  commission ;  that  they  knew  he  would  decline. 
That  was  the  offer  to  me.  I  certainly  would  not  otherwise  have  accepted 
the  commission  of  brigadier  general  in  the  regular  army,  when  I  had  the 
commission. offered  me  of  a  major  general  in  the  volunteers.  My  commission 
of  major  general  by  brevet  dates  back  to  184*7,  and  ranks  all  except  General 
Wool.  They  were  unable  to  do  what  they  had  promised.  They  had  ap- 
pointed as  major  generals  of  volunteers  General  Banks,  General  Butler, 
General  Dix,  &c.,  and  to  come  in  then  would  have  placed  me  very  differently 
from  what  their  own  proposition  was.  I  had  not  asked  for  that ;  they  had 
sent  for  me  and  askea  me  to  take  it  I  considered  it  a  very  complimentary 
and  a  veiy  handsome  thing  ;  but,  as  I  have  said,  they  were  unable  to  ^ve 
it  to  me,  K)r  it  interfered  with  other  places.  I  told  the  President  that  if  it 
deranged  any  of  their  plans,  I  was  perfectly  willing  to  exonerate  him  from 
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any  promise ;  if  the  interest  of  the  service  required  it,  I  was  perfectly  wil- 
line  and  ready  to  serve  ;  and  it  was  not  my  fault  that  I  went  home. 

Question.  To  come  back  to  tlie  other  subject.  Ton  have  not  stated  yet 
^wbat  yon  supposed  Johnston's  force  at  Winchester  to  be. 

Answer.  I  desire  my  remark  about  his  force  at  Falling  Waters  to  apply 
to  his  force  at  Winchester.  I  had  no  reliable  information  upon  which  to  base 
an  opinion. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  Had  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  Johnston's  army  was  ma- 
terially increased  after  ho  reached  Winchester  f 

Answer.  By  general  rumor  it  was  said  to  have  been  greatly  increased. 

Question.  From  where  was  it  supposed  the  troops  came  7 

Answer.  From  the  south ;  we  did  not  know  from  where. 

Question.  From  Manassas  7 

Answer.  We  did  not  know.  It  was  just  the  sort  of  rumor  that  would  be 
cmrrent  among  the  people  of  the  country,  entirely  unreliable. 

By  Mr.  Oooch : 

Question.  Have  you  ever  made  any  written  statement  of  the  force  under 
Johnston  at  Winchester  7  If  so,  please  state  when  and  under  what  dircum- 
stances  you  did  so. 

Answer.  I  never  made  any  ofiScial  statement  of  any  kind  of  the  forces 
under  Johnston  at  Winchester,  having  no  knowledge  of  my  own  in  regard 
to  it.  After  many  of  our  regiments  had  started  on  their  march  ho'tne,  their 
term  of  service  having  expired  while  we  were  at  Harper's  Ferry,  a  Mr. 
McDaniel,  a  civilian,  came  to  me  on  the  23d  of  July,  with  a  statement  of 
some  information  which  ho  said  he  had  obtained  in  regard  to  the  force  under 
Johnston,  at  Winchester.  I  asked  him  to  let  me  copy  it,  which  I  did  as  he 
read  it  to  me.  I  put  no  date  to  it,  merely  wKting  down  what  he  read.  I 
was  about  leaving,  but  before  I  went  I  showed  it  to  General  Patterson,  as 
something  that  might  be  of  interest  to  him.  I  did  not  ^ive  it  as  information 
obtained  by  myself  or  express  any  opinion  in  regard  to  its  reliability,  giving 
it  merely  as  information  which  McDaniel  said  he  had  obtained — not  as  infor- 
mation of  my  own  General  Patterson  asked  me  to  allow  him  to  take  a 
copy  of  it,  promising  to  return  me  the  original.  He,  however,  did  not  re- 
turn me  the  original,  but  sent  me  a  copy  of  it 

By  the  chairman  : 

Question.  Did  you  attach  any  importance  to  the  paper  as  containing  re- 
liable information  7 

Answer.  Not  the  slightest ;  and  if  I  had,  it  could  not  have  influenced 
General  Patterson  in  what  he  had  done,  for  he  had  got  back  to  Harpei-'s 
Ferry,  and  the  troops  had  crossed  the  river  on  their  way  home,  before  either 
of  us  knew  anything  about  this. 

By  Mr.  Gooch: 

Question.  When  you  were  at  Bunker  Hill,  if  it  had  been  known  that  (Jen- 
era!  McDowell  was  about  to  attack  Manassas,  and  that  it  was  expected  that 
the  army  under  General  Patterson  would  detain  Johnston  so  as  to  prevent 
his  forming  a  junction  with  Beauregard  and  taking  part  in  the  action  at 
Manassas,  what  should  have  been  done  by  Patterson'^  army  to  have  accom- 
plished that  object  7 

Answer.  I  do  not  think  he  could  have  detained  him  in  any  other  way  than 
by  attacking  him.  He  could  have  prevented  his  taking  the  route  by  which 
be  did  go  to  Manassas,  by  taking  up  a  position  on  his  right  flank,  that  is,  to 
the  eastward  of  Winchester.  Johnston,  however,  would  have  had  onen  to 
him  the  route  by  the  way  of  Strasburg,  which  was  the  one  they  had  always 
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received  and  neat  troops  by.  The  wa^  he  actaally  did  go  was  east),  OTer  the 
moantains  to  Piedmont,  Strasburg  lying  west  of  south  of  him.  If  we  bad 
not  attacked  him,  but  had  taken  a  position  to  the  east  of  Winchester,  Johze 
ston  could  have  gone  by  the  way  of  Strasburg,  but  could  not  have  goat 
the  way  he  did  go,  over  the  mountains  to  Piedmont  Believing  that  we 
were  not  holding  him  where  we  then  were,  and  that  the  object  of  any  8i»ch 
instructions  or  suggestions,  if  any  such  existed,  as  I  subsequently  learned 
they  did  exist,  could  not  be  accomplished  except  by  attacking  Johnston,  I 
advised  that  we  should  attack  him,  or  if  that  was  not  done,  that  we  ahoold 
unite  with  the  main  body  of  our  troops  here  in  the  attack  upon  Manassas. 
The  expression  used  by  General  Scott,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  General  Pat- 
terson, which  I  saw  afterwards,  was  "  to  consider  the  route  by  the  way  of 
Leesburg."  It  is  true  that  in  the  telegrams  that  came  from  General  fiicott 
it  was  indicated  that  General  Patterson  was  to  hold  General  Johnston  if  be 
did  not  attack  him.  But  there  was  no  possibility  of  holding  him  if  we  Hi 
not  attack.  To  use  General  Johnston's  own  expression  in  his  report,  he  was 
merely  waiting  there  looking  at  us. 

By  the  chairman:  ' 

Question.  Then  if  he  was  to  hold  him,  and  attacking  him  was  the  only 
way  to  hold  him,  it  meant  that  he  should  attack  him  f 
Answer.  Attack  him  or  consider  the  route  by  way  of  Leesburg. 

By  Mr.  Gooch: 

Question.  Could  Patterson  have  come  down  that  route  in  time  to  bava 
taken  part  in  the  battle  here  7 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  if  he  had  moved  on  Berry ville,  we  would  have  been  oo 
Johnston's  flank  all  the  way. 

Question.  And  you  could  hs^ve  reached  Manassas  before  Johnston  oonldf 

Answer.  Certainly,  if  we  had  moved  in  time.  According  to  McDaniers 
memorandum^  Johnston  started  from  Winchester  at  one  o'clock  on  the  day 
we  left  Bunker  Hill.  It  was  more  with  a  view  to  the  time  when  Johnston 
started  than  for  any  other  purpose  that  I  showed  that  memorandum  to  Gen- 
eral Patterson.  We  started  from  Bunker  Hill  at  daylight,  and  if  yon  take 
the  o£Scial  report  of  Johnston,  recently  published,  you  will  see  that  on  that 
very  day  he  got  his  instructions  to  go  to  Manassas,  and  that  at  one  o^cIock 
on  the  day  we  left  Bunker  Hill  for  Charlestown,  Johnston  left  Winchester 
for  Manassas*. 

.  Question.  And  you  should  have  gone  from  Bunker  Hill  to  BerryviIIe»  so 
as  to  have  prevented  Johnston  from  going  to  Manassas  by  the  route  he  did  go? 

Answer.  If  we  had  done  that,  we  could  have  gone  to  Manassas  also.  We 
had  but  10  miles  further  than  Johnston  to  go  if  we  had  gone  by  the  way  of 
Winchester;  and  we  had  not  much  further  to  go  if  we  htkl^ne  by  the  way 
of  Berry villc,  for  we  were  almost  as  near  Berry  vi He  as  he  was. 

Question.  So  that  you  could  have  prevented  his  going  the  route  he  did? 

Answer.  We  could  have  attacked  him,  which  I  think  would  have  pre- 
vented him.  I  think  he  knew  that,  because  he  would  not  fight  us  in  the 
open  ground.  He  showed  that  his  object  was  to  elude  us,  according  to  his 
own  expression. 

By  the  chairman: 

Question.  And  General  Scott's  idea  was  to  detain  him  by  fighting  or  in 
any  other  w^  ? 
Answer.  Yes,  sir. 
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QyMr.€toodi: 

Quettion.  Then  Johnston  oonid  have  been  preyented  from  forminf^  a 
jonction  with  Beauregard,  and  the  force  vnder  Patterson  might  have  been 
ready  to  have  taken  part  in  the  attack  npon  Manassas  f 

Answer.  We  mig^t  have  attacked  Johnston,  and  if  we  had  been  success- 
faly  which  I  think  we  would  have  been,  we  could  have  prevented  the  juno- 
tion.  And  if  we  did  not  attack  him,  if  we  had  marched  in  due  time,  we  could 
certainly  have  been  at  Manassas  in  time  to  have  taken  part  in  the  battle. 
The  way  was  open  to  us,  and  the  suggestion  of  General  Scott  w.as  "  to  con- 
sider the  route  by  way  of  Leesburg."  If  I  had  had  any  discretion,  I  should 
bave  gone  at  once  to  Leesburg,  which  was  half-way  to  Manassas,  and  on  a 
good  turnpike  road  directly  thera 

Question.  Will  you  furbish  the  committee  with  the  copies  of  the  tele- 
graphic despatches  you  received  from  General  Scott  f 

Answer.  I  wilL 
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New  Tobk,  March  31,  186S. 

On  the  statement  of  Mtyor  General  Patterson,  submitted  by  him  as  evidence 
to  the  honorable  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the 
conduct  of  the  war,  I  beg  leave  to  remark : 

1.  That  bis  statement,  148  long  paees,  closely  and  indistinctly  written,  has 
been  before  me  about  48  hours,  including  a  Sunday  when  I  was  too  much 
indisposed  to  work  or  to  go  to  church;  that  I  cannot  write  or  read  at  night, 
nor  at  any  time,  except  by  short  efforts,  and  that  I  have  been  entirely  without 
help. 

8.  That,  consequently,  I  bave  read  but  little  of  the  statement  and  volumi- 
nous documents  appended^  and  have  but  about  two  hours  left  for  comments 
on  that  little. 

8.  The  documents  (mainly  correspondence  between  General  Patteraon  and 
myself)  are  badly  copied,  being  hardly  intelligible  in  some  places  from  the 
omission  and  change  of  words. 

4.  General  Patterson  was  never  ordered  by  me,  as  he  seems,  to  allege,  to 
attack  the  enemy  without  a  probability  of  success;  but  on  several  oocasioqs 
he  wrote  as  if  he  were  assured  of  victory.  For  example,  June  12th  he 
says :  he  is  "resolved  to  conquer,  and  will  risk  nothing  f  and  July  4th, 
expecting  supplies  the  next  day,  he  adds  :  as  soon  as  they  "arrive  1  shall 
advance  to  Winchester  to  drive  the  enemy  from  that  place  f  accordingly  he 
i&sued  orders  for  the  movement  on  the  8th  ;  next  called  a  council  of  w$u:,  a^d 
stood  fast  at  Martinsburg. 

5.  But  although  General  Patterson  was  never  specifically  ordered  to 
attack  the  enemy,  he  was  certainly  told,  and  expected,  even  if  with  inferior 
numbers,  to  hold  the  rebel  army  in  his  front  on  the  alert,  and  to  prevent  it 
from  re-enforcing  Manassas  Junction,  by  means  of  threatening  man(BU- 
vrea  and  demonstrations — results  often  obtained  in  war  with  half  numbera. 

6.  After  a  time  Genera^  P.  moved  upon  Bunker  Hill,  and  then  fell  off  upon 
Charlestown,  whence  he  seems  to  have  made  no  other  demonstration  that  did 
not  look  like  a  retreat  out  of  Virginia.  From  that  movement  Johnston  was 
at  liberty  to  Join  Beauregard  witn  any  part  of  the  army  of  Winchester. 

T.  General  P.  alludes,  with  feeling,  to  my  recall  from  him  back  to  Wash- 
ington, after  the  enemy  had  evacuated  Harper's  Ferry,  of  certain  troops  sent 
to  enable  him  to  take  that  place  ;  but  the  recall  was  necessary  to  prevent 

Part  ii 16 


the  goYernment  and  capital  from  falling  into  the  enemy's  faaadi.   ffia  i 
tivity,  however,  from  that  canae  need  not  to  have  been  more  than  tempoi 
for  he  was  soon  re-enforced  up  to,  at  least,  the  enemy's  maximum  number  n 
the  Winchester  valley,  without  leading  to  a  battle,  or  even  a  i 
in  force. 

8.  He  also  often  called  for  batteries  and  rifled  cannon  beyond  our  < 
city  to  supply  at  the  moment,  and  so  in  respect  to  r^^lar  troops,  oneor 
more  regiments.  He  might  as  well  have  asked  for  a  briga&  of  elephants.  Till 
some  time  later  we  had  for  the  defence  of  the  government  in  its  capital 
but  a  few  companies  of  regular  foot  and  horse,  and  not  half  the  musber  of 
troops,  including  all  descriptions,  if  the  enemy  had  chosen  to  attack  na. 

9.  As  connoted  with  this  subject,  I  hope  I  may  be  permitted  to  iiotwc 
the  charge  made  against  me  on  the  floors  of  Congress  that  I  did  not  stof 
Brigadier  General  McDowell's  movement  upon  Eanassas  JnnctioQ  after  I 
had  been  informed  of  the  re-enforcement  sent  thither  from  Winchester^  thosgk 
urg^d  to  do  so  by  one  or  more  members  of  the  cabinet  Now,  it  was,  at 
the  reception  of  that  news,  too  late  to  call  off  the  troqw  from  the  attadi^; 
and  besides,  though  opposed  to  the  movement  at  first,  we  had  all  become 
animated  and  sanguine  of  success  ;  and  it  is  not  true  that  I  was  urged  bj 
anybody  in  authority  to  stop  the  attack,  which  was  oommenoed  as  early,  I 
think,  as  the  18th  of  July. 

10.  I  have  but  time  to  say  that  among  the  disadvantages  under  whidi  1 
have  been  writing  are  these  :  I  have  not  had  within  reach  one  of  my  own 
papers;  and  no.t  an  officer  who  was  with  me  at  the  period  in  question. 

Kespectfully  submitted  to  the  committee. 

WINFISLD  SCOTT. 
Nkw  Yomc,  Mmvh  81,  1868. 


WASBiKGfOir,  Jpril  8, 1861 
General  James  B.  Bickers  sworn  and  examined. 
By  the  chairman: 

Question.  What  rank  and  position  do  you  hold  in  the  army  f 

Answer.  I  am  at  present  a  brigadier  general  of  volunteers. 

Question.  What  was  your  rank  on  the  Slst  of  July  last,  the  day  of  the 
battle  6f  Bull  Bun? 

Answer.  I  was  a  captain  of  the  first  tegument  of  artillery. 

Question.  In  whose  brigade  f 

Answer.  Oeneral  Franklin's  brigade. 

Question.  Will  you  please  g^ve  us  an  account,  in  your  own  way,  of  what 
yon  saw  of  the  battle  T 

Answer.  I  saw  very  little  except  what  concerned  myself.  Ton  must  know 
that  any  one  who  has  charge  of  six  pieces  of  artillery  has  as  much  as  he  can 
attend  to  to  manage  them  and  obey  orders.  I  went  on  the  field  at  Sudle/s 
Spring,  in  Oeneral  Heintzelman's  division,  Oeneral  Franklin's  brigade. 
After  crossing  the  stream,  where  I  watered  my  horses,  my  first  order  was 
to  take  to  the  right  into  an  open  field,  to  effect  which  I  had  to  take  down 
the  fences.  I  then  came  into  action  about  a  thousand  yards  from  the 
enemy,  I  should  judge.  There  was  a  battery  of  smooth-bores  opposed  against 
me,  doing  some  damage  to  us;  it  killed  some  horses  and  wounded  some  few 
of  mv  men;  I  myself  saw  one  man  struck  on  the  arm.  My  battery  consisted 
of  SIX  rifled  Parrott  guns,  consequently  I  was  more  than  a  matdi  at  that 
distance  for  the  smooth-bore  battery.  It  is  difficult  to  judge  of  the  passage 
of  tame  under  such  circumstances,  as  we  never  look  at  our  watcbes  llMt 


Bot  afler  firing,  I  sbonld  jndp^d^  twenty  mimites  or  %  kaif  an  Hour,  I  had 
orders  to  advanoe  a  certain  distance.  I  movtd  fbrward,  and  was  aboot  to 
cxmie  into  battery  again,  when  I  was  ordered  to  proeeed  fiuther  on,  up  on  a 
bill  near  the  Henry  House.   ' 

By  Mr.  Chandler: 

Qae8ti<Mi.  About  what  time  was  it  when  yon  first  came  into  action  ? 

Answer.  We  had  marshed  twelve  miles.  I  should  judge  my  first  coming 
into  action  must  have  been  somewhere  about  noon.  That,  of  course,  is  a 
mere  guess.  I  received  this  order  to  move  forward.  I  told  the  officer  that 
he  must  indicate  the  spot,  so  that  there  should  be  no  mistake  about  it.  I 
saw  at  a  glance,  as  I  Uioueht,  that  I  was  going  into  great  peril  for  my 
horaea  and  men.  But  I  did  not  hesitate  to  .obey  the  order,  merely  asking  to 
same  the  spot  clearly  indicated  to  me.  The  ground  had  not  been  recon- 
noitred at  all,  and  there  was  a  little  ravine  in  front  that  I  had  to  pass.  As 
I  marched  at  the  head  of  my  company  with  Lieutenant  Ramsay,  he  said  to 
me,  "  We  cannot  pass  that  ravine.''  I  told  him  that  we  must  pass  it  As 
we  were  under  fire,  to  countemarch  there  would  be  fatal.  The  confusion 
consequent  upon  turning  around  there  would  expose  us  to  great  danger. 
As  it  was,  we  dashed  across,  breaking  one  wheel  in  the  efibrt,  which  we 
immediately  replaced.  I  called  off  the  cannoniers  and  took  dovm  the  fence 
and  ascended  tne  hill  near  the  Henry  House,  which  was  at  that  time  filled 
with  sharpshooters.  I  had  scarcely  got  into  battery  before  I  saw  some  of 
my  horses  fall  and  some  of  my  men  wounded  by  the  sharpshooters.  I 
tamed  my  guns  uppn  the  house  and  literally  riddled  it.  It  has  been  said 
that  there  was  a  woman  killed  there  by  our  guns.  It  was  in  that  house  that 
she  was  killed  at  the  time  I  turned  my  battery  on  it  and  shelled  out  the 
sharpshooters  there.  We  did  not  move  from  that  position — that  is,  we 
made  no  important  movement.  We  moved  a  piece  one  way  or  the  other, 
perhaps,  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  the  enemy's  appearance  at  one  point 
or  another.  But  our  guns  were  not  again  limbered  up.  In  fact,  in  a  very 
short  time  we  were  not  in  a  position  or  a  condition  to  move,  on  account  of 
the  number  of  our  horses  that  were  disabled.  I  know  it  was  the  hottest 
place  i  ever  saw  in  my  life,  and  I  had  seen  some  fighting  before.  The 
enemy  had  taken  advantage  of  the  woods  and  the  natural  slope  of  the 
ground^  and  delivered  a  terrible  fire  upon  us. 

Question.  Was  that  the  place  where  your  battery  was  lost  7 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  And  where  you  yourself  was  wounded  and  fell  T 

Answer.  Tes,  sir. 

Question.  Who  gave  you  the  order  to  march  forward  there  7 

Answer.  Lieutenant  Kingsbury,  of  Gteheral  HcDowelFs  staff,  brought  me 
the  order.  Lieutenant  Snyder  was  also  near,  and  I  told  him  I  wanted  him 
to  bear  in  mind  that  I  had  received  that  order,  although  no  point  was  indi* 
Gated. 

Question.  Had  you  a  sufficient  infantry  support  for  your  battery  f 

Answer.  At  that  time  I  knew  of  no  support.  I  was  told  a  support  was 
ordered.  One  regiment,  the  Fire  Zouaves,  I  know  came*  up  to  support  me, 
and,  when  I  saw  them  in  confusion,  I  rode  up  to  them  and  said  something 
cheering  to  them.  I  had  not  much  time  to  speak  to  them,  but  I  thought  I 
would  say  a  little  something  cheering  to  them,  as  it  might  have  some  efifect 
upon  them. 

Question.  How  long  did  you  continue  to  operate  your  guns  after  you  took 
that  position  f 

Answer.  Somewhere  between  a  half  an  hour  and  an  hour,  I  should  judge. 

Question*  Was  Griffin's  battery  near  you  7 


Aaswar.  I  do  nol  know,  esoepi  from  what  I  hare  heard.    I  know  tkne 
was  a  battery  a  little  to  the  oear  on  my  tight,  and  from  all  aooooats  I  mt^ 


pose  that  to  be  Oriffin's  battery.    They  wero  on  my  right  in  my  first 
tion,  and  moved  op  with  me  and  took  a  position  a  little  on  my  right* 

By  the  chairman: 

Question.  How  came  they  to  order  you  to  advance  withont  infantiy  te 
support  you  7    Is  not  that  unusual  7 

Answer.  The  infantry  came  up  directly  afterwards.  I  do  not  know  when 
the  position  of  the  infantry  was.  All  I  saw  were  the  Fire  Zouaree,  who 
came  up  on  my  right  to  support  me. 

Question.  In  what  number  1 

Answer.  I  should  suppose,  when  my  attention  was  called  to  ti^em,  tkic 
there  were  from  two  hundred  to  three  hundred  men. 

Question.  What  number  of  infantry  is  supposed  to  be  sufficient  lo  sup- 
port a  battery  7 

Answer.  To  go  into  such  a  place  as  that»  I  should  say  there  should  bM« 
been  two  full  regimeiits  to  have  supported  my  battery. 

By  Mr.  Odell: 

Question.  Was  the  smooth-bore  battery  of  the  enemy  supported  7 
Answer.  Yes,  sir;  and  we  drove  them  away.  They  retired  some  distapoe 
as  we  advanced.  Thev  must  have  had  a  heavy,  support,  judging  from  the 
amount  of  lead  they  threw  from  their  muskets,  for  long  after  I  was  down 
the  hail  was  tre^^endous.  The  ground  was  torn  up  all  around  me,  and  some 
bullet^  went  through  my  clothes.    I  never  expected  to  get  off  at  alL 

By  Mr.  Chandler: 

Question.  How  many  of  your  men  were  bit  7 

Answer.  I  do  not  know.  I  was  five  months  in  Richmond  as  a  prisoner. 
I,  of  course,  made  no  report,  and  have  made  none  yet.  No  report  has  been 
made,  though  I  think  it  should  have  been  made  by  the  next  officer,  as  I  was 
virtually  lost;  was  away  from  the  battery,  and  knew  nothing  of  what 
occurred  to  the  men. 

By  Mr.  Odell: 

Question.  Who  was  in  command  of  the  artillery — ^the  chief  of  artillery? 
Answer.  Major  Barry — now  Oeneral  Barry. 

By  Mr.  Chandler: 
Question.  Did  he  direct  the  movements  of  the  artillery  7 

Answer.  I  did  not  see  him. 

By  the  chairman: 

Question.  Was  the  place  where  you  were  posted  before  you  were  ordered 
to  advance  more  advantageous  than  the  one  to  which  you  did  advance  7 

Answer.  I  think  it  was,  up  to  the  time  that  I  left  it;  and  I  think  it  would 
have  been  for  a  little  longer  time,  considering  that  I  had  longer  range  guns 
than  the  enemy  had. 

Question.  Could  you  have  sustained  yourself  in  your  fi^st  position  7 

Anawcr.  I  think  so.    Yes,  sir. 

Question.  From  whom  did  the  order  to  advance  emanate  7 

Answer.  General  McDowell's  aid  brought*  it  to  me.  Maior  Barry  had 
no  aid.  Whether  it  was  Major  Barry's  order  or  not,  I  could  not  telC  He 
had  charge  of  itbe  artillery,  and  was  supposed  to  have  directed  its  move* 
ments. 


MS 

Qaestion.  Was  ii  good  generalship  to  order  yos  te  adramoe  wHb  your 
battery  without  incMre  sapport  tbaa  yoa  had  f 

Answer.  Do  you  mean  the  one  regiment  f 

Question.  Tes,  sir;  the  Fire  Zouaves  you  speak  of. 

Answer.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  tUnk  it  was.  I  desire  tostatf  here  that  J 
have  seen  it  mentioned  that  I  made  some  mistake  as  to  the  enemy.  Captain 
Grifin  and  myself  are  coupled  together  as  having  made  some  mistake  on 
the  field  as  to  the  character  of  tiie  enemy.  I  wish  to  say  that  I  made  no 
mistake  in  regard  to  the  enepiy. 

By  Mr.  Chandler: 

Question.  Yoo  refer  to  miataking  a  te^pimeiit  ^f  lbs  enemy  for  one  of  our 
own  troops  ? 

Answer.  Tes,  sir. 

Qaestion.  Ton  are  not  oonneoted  with  that  in  omt  teotimoay. 

Answer.  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it*  I  had  notioed  that,  among  oitier 
thin^,  in  the  papers;  and  when  I  came  back  from  Kiohmond,  I  saw  the 
President,  and  he  said  to  me:  "You  thought  you  were  going  to  certain 
destruction  in  going  up  there,  so  you  said,"  referring  to  our  last  poaition. 
I  replied,  "  That  is  a  mistime,  I  made  no  remariL  at  all,  except  that  I  wanted 
the  place  clearly  indicated  to  which  I  was  to  move^" 

By  the  chairman: 

Question.  Were  yon  present  at  the  council  of  war  the  evening  prior  to 
the  bftttle? 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Qneation.  At  what  time  on  tne  day  of  the  battle  did  you  learn  that  John- 
ston's troops  were  coming  down  from  Winchester  f 

Answer.  Well,  sir,  I  heard  before  we  left  little  Becky  Bun,  this  side  of 
Centreville,  that  there  was  danger  of  meeting  Johnston's  men  on  that  day. 
I  cannot  tell  you  who  told  me. 

Question.  In  your  judgment,  as  a  military  man,  after  it  was  ascertained 
that  Johnston  would  be  down^  waa  it  prudent  to  ^ht  Ihat  battle,  unless 
jou  cetild  have,  for  instanee,  Patterson^l  army  to  follow  Johnston's  donTn  T 

Answer.  Yes,  sir,  I  think  so.  I  think  we  oould  have  fought  With  tiie 
army  we  had.    We  had  apparently  as  good  men  as  ever  Were. 

Question.  Suppose  that  battle  oould  have  been  fought  two  weeks  before 
it  was  fought,  what  would  have  been  the  probable  result  ? 

Answer.  I  believe  if  we  had  fought  it  even  two  dagfs  before  we  would 
have  walked  over  the  field.  I  saw  on  the  field  of  batUe  a  number  of  officers 
who  had  resigned  from  our  army.  Whom  I  had  known  9  and  while  I  was  at 
Richmond  some  of  them  told  me  that  at  one  time  they  were  giving  awav, 
and  that  our  panic  was  perfectly  unaccountable  to  them.  We  gained  the 
battle  with  the  force  we  had«  I  believe  there  was  a  time  when  we  had 
really  won  tiiat  battle,  if  we  had  only  kept  at  it  a  little  longer. 

Qnestion.  As  a  military  man,  to  whet  circumstances  do  you  attribute  our 
disaster  on  that  day  f 

Answer.  I  impute  it  to  tbe  want  of  proper  officers  among  the  volunteers. 

By  Mr.  Wright: 

Question.  Do  you  mean  the  colonels  and  generals  ? 

Answer.  I  mean  throughout.  I  cannot  say  particular  colonels  and  par- 
tlctiUir  cajitains,  because  some  of  them  were  excellent  But,  as  a  general 
rule,  many  of  the  officers  were  inferior  to  the  men  themselves.  The  men 
were  of  as  good  material  as  any  in  the  world,  and  they  foi^ht  well  until 
they  became  confused  on  account  of  their  officers  not  knowing  what  to  do. 


Bjr  the  chftiman  e 

Question.  Were  yon  present  and  able  to  know  the  last  charge  of  flie 
enemy  which  was  decisive  T 

Answer.  Which  charge  was  that  f 

Question.  The  same  one  that  captnred  your  battery,  I  believe.  All  (he 
witnesses  speak  of  a  certain  charge  that  was  made  there  by  the  enemy. 

Answer.  My  battery  was  taken  and  retaken  three  times.  For  a  part  of 
the  time  the  struggle  was  going  on  over  my  body  ;  and  I  think  that  lor  a 
part  of  the  time  I  must  have  been  insensible,  fof  I  bled  very  freely. 

By  Mr.  Chandler : 

Question.  Which  of  o«r  regiments  fought  over  your  body  for  the  batfteiy  ? 
Not  the  souaves  ? 

Answer.  I  did  not  know  which  regiment  it  was.  It  was  net  the  seuaves. 
I  saw  a  regiment^  after  I  was  down,  move  very  near  my  battery,  and  I  obw 
a  shell  explode  among  them,  somewhere,  I  should  Jadg^,  about  the  color 
oomiMmy;  and  in  speaking  dT  it  to  Dr.  Swan  afterwards,  the  surgeon  of  the 
14th 'New  York  regiment,  who  went  ot^er  the  field  the  next  day,  I  oondiiM 
it  was  the  14th  regpment»  because  he  said  he  saw  a  great  many  of  his  mgi- 
ment  killed  there.  I  therefore  supposed  that  that  was  the  regiment  engaged 
in  that  struggle  for  the  battery. 

Question.  Were  you  captured  with  your  guns  ? 

Answer.  Tes,  sir;  I  suppose  I  may  say  I  was  taken  with  my  guns.  When 
I  was  found  I  was  askea  my  name,  and  I  told  them  my  name  was  Captain 
Ricketts.  They  asked  if  I  was  captain  of  that  battery,  pointing  to  one  that 
was  moving  towards  them,  and  I  told  them  I  was. 

Question.  Your  guns  were  turned  upon  our  troops  after  they  were  cap- 
tured, were  they  not  ? 

Answer.  They  say  they  were  turned  upon  us;  and  I  remember  hearing 
one  or  two  explosions. 
By  Mr.  Julian: 

Question.  What  kind  of  support  did  yon  receive  from  the  Fire  Zouaves  T 

Answer.  Well,  sir,  these  Fire  Zouaves  came  np  to  the  ground,  bat  they 
soon  got  into  confusion  and  leii. 
By  Mr.  Odell: 

Question.  Was  that  in  consequence  of  want  of  proper  directions  from 
their  officers  ? 

Answer.  I  should  judge^  from  the  manner  in  which  the  men  stood  tiiere, 
and  from  their  not  bemg  properly  in  line,  that  it  was  from  want  of  officers; 
either  diat  their  officers  were  ignorant  of  their  duty  at  that  time,  or  that 
they  were  not  there.  I  cannot  say  how  that  was.  Our  men  really  behaved 
yetj  gallantly  up  to  a  certain  time. 

Question.  Did  the  14th  New  Tork  regiment  support  you  at  all  while  you 
were  in  position  ? 

Answer.  That  I  cannot  tell  you.  They  were  in  the  woods  on  my  right,  I 
know  j  because  a  number  of  officers  told  me  about  them,  though  tiiey  took 
them  for  the  Fire  Zouaves  on  account  of  their  red  uniform. 


WikSHnrovoK,  JiiZy  14,  186i. 
General  M.  C.  Mitos  recalled  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Chandler: 
Question.  It  would  appear  from  some  of  the  testimony  we  have  taken  in 


ut 

regwd  to  the  eiremnBtanoes  attending  the  battle  of  Ball  Ban,  that  ope  of 
the  caoeee  of  the  delay  of  onr  army  at  Centreville  from  Tbnrsday  nntil  Sun- 
day was  occasioned  by  a  lack  of  snppltes.  Do  yon  remember  anything  in 
regard  to  that  f 

Answer.  This  is  the  first  I  have  heard  of  it  I  was  called  upon  to  sapply 
&  certain  number  of  wagons  and  horses,  titie  most  of  which  I  had  to  purchase 
aiter  I  was  called  upon  for  them.  I  did  all  I  could.  I  do  not  think  I  sup* 
plied  them  ouite  as  early  as  I  had  hoped  to  do,  or  as  was  desired.  But  my 
impression  has  been  that  before  Oeneral  McDowell  moved  we  could  see 
^where  were  the  means  of  transportation  that  had  been  asked  for.  I  may  be 
mistaken  ab6ut  that.  I  did  all  that  I  could,  and  I  think  that  GFeneial  He- 
Dowdl  was  ^uite  satisfied;  at  least  I  never  heard  any  complaint  from  him 
in  reg^ard  to  it  We  supplied  all  the  wagous  that  could  be  obtained,  and  I 
think  we  supplied  all  that  were  asked  for.  The  army  that  moved  was  larger 
tfaaa  it  was  first  intended  to  move. 

Question.  Do  you  recollect  the  number  of  troops  that  were  moved  out  to 
Centreville  T 

Answer.  My  recollection  is,  that  it  was  first  intended  that  30,000  men 
shonld  go,  but  that  some  83,000  or  34,000  actually  marched. 


Andy 91$  f^  Beauregard^ $  reporte,  ehounng  the  number  of  troope  in  the  aotione 
at  BlaMmm'e  Ford,  July  18,  and  BuU  Run,  July  21,  1861^ 

[Tbe  troops  oocuplad  a  Una  of  eight  (8)  ndlet,  from  TJoion  UUIa  Ford,  oo  Boll  Bon,  to 

.  mono  Bridge.] 


Ewell's  brigade,  consisting  of— 

5th  regiment  Alabama  volunteers 600 

6th. . .  .do do 600 

6th  regiment  Louisisna  volunteers 600 

4  gnns,  Walton's  battery,  12th  faowitiers 60 

3  oompsnies  Virgfaua  cavalry 180 

2,040 

Holmes's  brigade,  Tte-enforeeBients  added  en  20di  of 
Jvhr,  as  leportea)-* 

fiifantiy 1,265  1,265 

6  guns 90  94 

1  company  of  cavalry 90  90 

2d  regiment  Tennessee  volunteers 600 

1st  ^kansas  volunteers 600 

2, 645 

D.  S.  Jones's  brigade— 

6ih  regiment  South  Carolina  vohmteers 600 

15th... do..  Mississippi do 600 

18th... do do do 600 

2  gnns,  Walton's  batteiy,  6-poinden 80 

1  oompaay  eavaby «•  60 

1,890 
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Early'B  brigade^ 

7tli  regiment  "Vlxginia  rolonteeni • .  600 

24th do do 600 

7th  regiment  Lonisiana  rolonteerB 600 

3  guns,  rifled^  Walton's  hatterj » 46 


Longfitreet'8  bi%ade — 

Ist  regiment  Virginia  volunteers 600 

nth. . .  .do do 600 

17th do do 600 

2  guns ,  Walton's  battery 30 

Jackson's  brigade,  (re-enforcements  added  on  20th  of 
July)- 

4th  regiment  Virginia  volunteers 600 

5th. ...  .do. do 600 

2d do do ; .  600 

27th do do 600 

33d do do 600 

13th  regiment  Mississippi  volunteers 600 

Part  of  Bee's  and  Bartow's  brigades,  all  t^t  had 
anived ;  new  reghnentSi  estimated  fuller  than  the 
'  others — 

2  companies  11th  Mississippi  volunteers 

2d  regiment •  .do 

1st  regiment  Alabama  volunteers 

7th  regiment  (Georgia  ....  do 

.     8th do do 


Bonham's  brigade-* 

2d  regiment  Sooth  Carolina  volunteers  «•,...•  600 

3d do do -. 600 

7  th do do 600 

8th. . .  ,do do 600 

6  guns,  Bhields's  battexy 90 

6  guns,  Delkemper's  batteiy •.*.••••••  90 

6  companies  Virginia  caval^ 360 

Cocke's  brigade— 

18th  regiment  Vixgmia  volunteers. 600 

19th.... do do 600 

28di do do 600 

6  guns,  Latham's  battery 90 

1  company  cavalry 60 

Be-enforoements  added  on  20th  Jdy  i 

i  companies  8th  Virginia  volunteen •••  420 

3 49th do 180 

2 do..  cavaLj 120 

4  guns,  Rogers's  battery  ., ,,.,^,,,,^^,,  60 


1,845 


1,830 


3,600      U261 


2,950      2. 731 


2.940 


2,730 


■■tiOMiad  ■trMftli.     Kvported. 
IBTimfl'B  demi-brigade— 

4th  regiment  South  Carolina  Tolnnteen 600 

^          1  battuion  LonifliaDa TolonteecB ••....14  600 

4  guns,  6-poQnder8 60 

2  compaMeB  oarahy 120 

Adaed  on  20th : 

Stnart's  cavalry,  (ann)r  of  Shenandoah) «...»«  300 

2  compaokB  Bradford  cavalry i..»  120 

8  gan8»  (Pendleton's,)  reaenra.  ....«.•«..«.«•  120 

5  gons,  (Walton's,)  reeerve « «^  75 

6  companies  Hampton'a  legion»  (amvad  firom 
Bic^mon^)... .«  600 

2. 595 

Add,  also,  anny  of  Shenandoaht  not  in  poaitkm  on 
the  morning  of  the  21st»  hot  came  up  dnring  the 
day  as  veHNoforcements , 2, 334 

27,  399      5, 336 


BBCAPITULATION  OF  BMOADBS^ 

EweU's  brigade *  2,040 

Holmes's  brigade 'S>646 

D.B.Joiie8'«  brigade.. '. 4....  1|890 

Early's  brigade * 1,845 

Longstreet's  brigade ^ 1,830 

Jackson's  brigade .« 3, 600 

Bae's  and  Bartow's  brigade 2,950 

B<niham's  brigade 4 .,...« « • . «  2, 940 

Cocke's  brigade 2,730 

Erans's  demi-brigade ^ 2, 595 

25,065 

This  is  as  the  army  was  posted  in  the  morning,  including  the  army 
of  the  Shenandoah,  tnen  in  the  field. 

To  this  is  to  be  added  the  garrison  of  Camp  Pickens,  Manassas,  say .  •  2, 000 
Also  the  remainder  of  the  amy  of  the  Snenandoah,  which  came  np 

during  the  day 2, 334 

And  Em's  raiment 550 

ICaking 4 2»884 

Aggregate 29»  940 
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ANOTHBB  YIBW. 

R^gimeiUt  amd  eomptmiett  hy  Staieit  maUianed  in  Beaurtgarffi  rtport. 


Virginia,  Ist,  2d»  4th,  5ih,  7ih,  lOih,  11th,  17th,  18th, 
24th,  27ih,  28th,  19tht  and  3Sd,  being  14 
regiments,  estimated  at 600      8,400 

6  companies  of  8th  regiment,  3  companies 
49th  regiment,  and  6  companies^  Hamp- 
ton's legion 60  900 

23  companiea  cavahy 60      1,380 

10,680 

Tennessee,  1st  regiment,  (1) T 600 

North  Carolina,  5th,  6th,  and  11th  regiments,  (3) . . .       600      1, 800 
South  Carolma,  2d,  3d,  4th,  6di,  7tfa,  and  8th  regi- 
ments, (6) 600      3,600 

Georya,  7th  and  8th  regiments,  (2) 600      1,200 

Alahwna,  1st,  4th,  6th,  and  6th  regiments,  (4) 600      2, 400 

Mississippi,  2d,  15th,  and  18th  regiments,  (3) 600       1, 800 

2  companies  of  the  11th  regiment 60  120 

Loii]eiana,6thand7thrKinients,  (2) 600      1,200 

,  Wheat's  battiuion,  4  companies,  and  6 

oompaaies  of  8th  regiment 60  600- 

Arkansas,  1st  regiment,  (1) 600  600 

Maryland,  1st  r^^ent,  (1)..  w....' 600  600 

Add  50  gnns,  manned  bj  15  pien  eaeb— 

Wakea's  battery 16  guis. 

Pendleton's  .do 8    '' 

Imboden's  .  .do 6    '^ 

8h]elds's..*.do 4    '« 

Latham's  ...do 4    "^ 

Albartis's...do 4    ** 

Kemper's... do 4    '' 

Bogers's ...  .do '. 4    " 

50  gnns.        15  750 

15,270 

Aggregate 25,950 

It  will  be  seen  that,  whether  the  esthnate  be  taken  by^  brigades  orbyreghnents 
and  corps  from  States,  we  come  to  nearly  the  same  result,  and  we  are  warranted 
fci  beKevittg  the  assertion  of  Beaar^;ard  in  his  official  report  tint  tlie  whole 
number  of  the  army  at  Manassas  was  less  than  30,000  after  the  junction  <tf 
Johnston. 

;  Suppose  the  whole  number  of  regiments  to  be  filled  up,  takine  the  highest 
number  from  each  State,  then  the  whole  army  raised  by  the  Oonfederate  States, 
wherever  situated,  .would  be,  on  that  day,  as  follows : 

South  Oarolma,    8  regfanents,  at  600 ; 4, 800 

North  Carolina,  11 do 600 6,600 

Georgia 8 do 600 4,800 

Alabama.....    6.. ..do ^600 3,600 

Mississippi....  18.. ..do .600 ^  10,800 
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TjaniBJana 7  regiments,  at  600 4, 200 

T'enneflsee  • . . .     1 do 600 600 

ArtrnnMH 1 do 600 600 

Mavyland  ....     l....do 600 600 

36, 600 
Add  Yiigmia,  49  regiments,  bat  we  know  that  these  are  **  mUiHa  num- 
bers,** and  it  is  impossible  for  her  to  have  had  more  than  all  the  other 

Confederate  States;  so  we  will  saj  20  regiments  of  in&ntiy,  at  600 . .  12, 000 

Total  infentry 48, 600 

Add  20  batteries  artxlkrj,  at  90 1, 800 

Add  6  regiments  cavalry,  at  600 3, 600 

Gniid  total.... 54,000 


IliiB  most  have  been  the  entire  force  of  the  confederate  army,  as  we  know 
that  the  Mississippi  nnmbers  are  militia  numbers,  and  that  the  North  Carolina 
numbers  are  also  militia,  becanse  I  captured  the  7th  North  Carolina  volunteen 
at  Hatteras,  on  the  28th  of  the  following  August,  and  hod  been  organised  but  a 
week. 

But  it  maj  be  asked,  how  do  we  know  that  these  were  not  the  eailier  regi- 
ments, and  others  of  much  higher  numbers  had  been  raised  and  in  service  else- 
where; or  that  large  reserves  were  not  left  at  Manassas,  and  not  brought  up, 

Beanregard  says  the  whole  army  of  the  Potomac  was,  on  the  morning  of  ibe 

2  Ist  July 21 ,  833  and  29  guns. 

The  ansy  of  the  Shenandoah  was 8, 334  and  20  guns. 

Total 30,167 


Beanr^gaid  also  says,  in  his  report  of  the  battle  of  Blaekbum's  Ford,  July. 
18,  Bebellkm  Becoid,  Part  10,  page  339 : 

^On  the  momine  of  the  18fli,  mding  that  the  enemy  was  assuming  a  thieat- 
ening  attitude,  in  addition  to  the  regiments  whose  positions  have  already  been 
fltatedt  I  ordeied  up  from  Camp  Pickens,  (Manassas,)  as  a  reserve,  in  rear  of 
B<Mdiam's  brigade,  the  effeUive  mm  of  nst  compamiet  of  Kelly's  8th  regiment 
Tx>nisiana  volunteers,  and  Kiikland's  deoetUk  ftgi$tk€tU  North  Carolina  volun- 
teers, wUoh,  having  arrived  the  night  before  en  route  for  Wincheiter,  I  had 
halted  in  view  of  the  exietmg  neceuitiee  of  the  iervieeJ* 

With  any  considerable  force  at  "Camp  Pickens,"  (Manassas,)  would  this 
regiment  either  have  been  stopped  en  route f  or  the  efifeetive  men  of  eix  eon^nmiee 
oedrn  ordered  up  as  a  reserve  1 

Li  his  reportof  Bull  Run,  July  21,  Beaur^ard  also  speaks  of  the  "intreaeked 
batteries  at  Manassas  "  being  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Terret 

la  it  posaible  that  the  rebels  have  been  able  to  more  than  quadruple  their 
Ibrcee  in  the  last  six  months,  with  the  whole  world  shut  out  m)m  them,  over 
what  they  did  in  ihe  first  six  months } 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

BENJ.  P.  BUTLEB. 

Boston,  February  11»  1862. 


BALrS  BLUFF. 


BEPOBT  OF  GENEBili  UdOLELLAH. 

Heidquabtbrs  Abict  or  th«  Potoicac, 
0  Wa8hingion,  NovenAer  1|  1861. 

Sb:  I  have  the  honor  to  forward  herewith  Brigadier  Oeneral  Stone's  report 
of  the  engagement  near  Leesburg  on  the  Slat  ultimo.  I  also  transmit  a  copy 
of  the  telegram  sent  by  me  to  General  Stone  on  the  20th,  being  the  mom 
mentioned  m  the  beginning  of  his  report  as  the  basis  of  his  movements.  I 
also  enclose  a  copy  of  his  telegram  in  reply,  on  same  date.  My  telegram 
did  not  contemplate  the  making  an  attack  upon  the  enemy  or  the  crossiog 
of  the  river  in  force  by  any  portion  of  Oeneral  Stone's  command  ;  and  not 
anticipating  such  movement  I  had,  upon  the  30th,  directed  Major  General 
McCall  to  return  with  his  division  on  the  morning  of  the  21st  from  DraiDea- 
tille  to  the  camp  from  which  he  had  advanced,  provided  the  reconnoissanoes 
intrusted  to  him  should  have  been  then  completed.  Being  advised  by  tel«- 
grams  from  General  Stone«  received  during  Uie  day  and  evening  of  the  Slat, 
of  the  crossing  of  the  river,  the  fall  of  Colonel  Baker,  the  check  aostused 
by  our  troops,  and  that  nearly  all  his  (Stone's)  force  had  crossed  the  ri?er, 
I  sent  to  him,  at  Edwards's  Ferry,  the  following  telegram,  at  10. 80 p.  m.: 
''  Intrench  yourself  on  the  Virginia  side  and  await  re-enforcements,  if  neoef* 
sary."  I  immediately  telegraphed  Major  General  Banks  to  proceed  with  the 
4tr^  brigades  of  his  A  vision  to  the  support  of  (General  Stone;  and,  adviiiog 
the  latter  that  he  would  be  thus  supported,  i  directed  him  to  hold  bis  fo^- 
tion  at  all  haaards.  On  the  S2d  I  went  personally  to  the  scene  of  aperataoitfi 
and,  alter  ascertaining  that  the  enemy  were  streng^eniog  themselyea  at 
Leesburg,  and  that  our  means  of  crossing  and  reerossing  were  very  iasii* 
oisBt,  I  withdrew  our  forces  from  the  Virginia  side. 

i  am,  sir,  very  tespeetluUyi  your  obedient  servant, 

O.  B.  MoOLfiLLAir, 
Mag'or  Oener&l  Oommanding,  U*S.A* 

Hon.  SncRBTiBT  or  Was. 

AnjcTAKT  Gknbrai's  OrFicXt  March  4, 1861 
OiBcial. 

E.  D.  TOWNSEND. 

Assktani  Adjmtant  Omusrd. 

[BeoelTvd  October  SO,  1861,  irom  Camp  Grtfin.] 

Brigadier  Oeneral  Stoks,  FooleaviUe: 

General  McClellan  desires  me  to  inform  you  that  General  McCall  occopied 
Drainesville  yesterday,  and  is  still  there.  Will  send  out  heavy  recooDoii- 
aances  to-day  in  all  directions  from  that  point  The  general  desires  that  yoQ 
keep  a  good  lookout  upon  Leesburg,  to  see  if  this  movement  has  the  eA^t 


to  dsire  them  .away.    Perbi^M  a  slight  demonstratioii  on  yoor  part  wOQid 
haTe  the  effect  to  move  them. 

A.  V.  COLBURN, 
AmuiaiU  Adjviani  CfmeroL 

AsauTAHT  Oavqul's  Offiox,  March  i,  186S. 
OffidaL 

B.  D.  TOWNSEND, 

AmsUtni  AclJutant  General 

[Hindqauien  Army  of  the  Potomao.— WMhhiKton,  Oolober  20,  1861,  reoaiTed  froai 

PoolcBTiUe.] 

Higor  General  McClellan  : 

Hade  a  feint  of  croBsing  at  this  plaoe  this  afternoon,  and  at  the  same  time 
started  a  reoonnoitring  party  towards  Leesburg  from  Harriscm's  island. 
Sneny's  pickets  retir^  to  intrenchments.  Report  of  reconnoitrbg  party 
not  yet  received*  I  have  means  of  crossing  lib  men  once  in  ten  minutes  at 
each  of  two  points.    River  falling  slowly. 

C.  P.  STONE,  Brigadier  Genargl 

Anjuturr  QENEiui«'a  Office  March  4, 1862. 
Official. 

E.  D.  TOWNSEND, 

AseihtarU  AdjuiaxU  Oeneral. 


Washihotoh,  2>eceniber  2T,  1861. 
Oeneral  F.  W.  Landeb  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Chandler : 

Question.  You  were  at  Edwards's  Ferry,  were  yon  not,  when  onr  troops 
were  thrown  across  there  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  What  date  was  that  ? 

Answer.  It  Was  either  the  22d  or  the  23d  of  October.  It  was  the  day 
after  the  fight  at  Bali's  Bluff,  which  I  think  was  the  2lst. 

Question.  Was  your  brigade  thrown  across  the  day  after  the  Ball's  Bluff 
affair,  or  prior  to  that  ? 

Answer.  One  of  my  regiments,  the  Massachusetts  20th,  was  thrown 
across  at  Ball's  Bluff  the  day  before.  Another  of  the  regiments,  the  19th 
Massachusetts,  was  put  in  possession  of  Harrison's  island  at  Bail's  Bluff. 
One  of  m^  regiments,  the  7th  Michigan,  unarmed,  or  armed  only  with  ihe 
Belgian  nfle,  which  would  not  go  of^  had  been  thrown  across  at  Edwards's 
Ferry  before  I  arrived.  One  company  of  sharpshooters  and  one  comMny  of 
the  19th  regiment  had  beetl  thrown  across  at  Edwards's  Ferry.  When  I 
arrived,  therefore,  from  Washington,  where  I  had  been  by  orders  from  head- 
quarters, I  found  my  regiments  scattered  every  way.  I  applied  to  Oeneral 
Stone  to  be  sent  to  Harrison's  island,  thinking  I  might  get  off  some  of  the 
20th  and  some  of  the  arms  that  had  been  taken.  Harrison's  island  is  at 
Ball's  Bluff.  Edwards's  Ferry  is  from  five  to  seven  miles  south.  I  collected 
all  the  camp  guards,  called  in  the  gprand  guard,  and  managed  to  collect  three 
companies  of  my  brigade,  which  I  took  over  at  Edwards's  Ferry.  They  were 
tired,  beat  out,  and  wet  through,  and  had  been  out  all  night,  and  were  part 
of  those  who  bad  got  off  from  the  fight  the  day  before.    I  had  put  lliom 


nnder  some  hftyBtadct,  and  told  them  to  get  some  sleep.  When  I  aai  flen- 
cral  Stone,  and  reported  to  bim,  about  daylight  on  the  morning  of  the  S9d, 
I  had  come  up  fh)m  Washington  in  the  night,  he  thought  I  better  not  joia 
the  regiment  at  Harrison's  island,  but  stay  there  and  consult  with  them. 
General  Banks  then  asked  me  what  I  thought  better  be  done.  I  asked  him 
what  the  orders  were  from  headquarters.  He  said  to  hold  the  position  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river  at  all  hazards.  I  then  said  "  there  is  nothing  to 
be  done  but  to  re-enforce  the  men  there  at  once."  He  spoke  about  the  men 
being  rested,  as  they  had  made  a  long  march  there,  and  getting  cold  and 
wet.  I  replied  that  there  was  no  time  to  rest;  that  I  had  a  regiment  over 
there  without  guns,  and,  as  the  position  was  to  be  held,  they  must  be  iaraie* 
diately  supported.  He  said  he  would  give  the  order.  I  then  said,  "  as  I 
have  no  brigade,  as  my  regiments  are  scattered  everywhere,  I  will*  act  as 
aid,  or  reconnoitring  officer,  or  anything  you  choose."  General  Banks 
said  something  to  me  then.  However,  I  went  down  to  the  river,  crossed,  and 
went  to  the  front.  On  my  way  I  met  General  (Jorman  who  urg^  upon  me 
to  go  back  and  press  upon  General  Banks  the  propriety  of  withdrawing  all 
our  troops  then  and  there.  I  replied  that  I  had  already  advised  canyiDg 
out  the  orders  of  the  general-in-cbief  and  holding  the  position  at  all  hasaids, 
as  I  had  a  regiment  there  without  arms.  Having  lost  one  regiment,  the  801k 
Massachusetts,  I  believed  it  was  about  time  to  save  another.  He  said  the 
position  could  be  enfiladed  by  the  enemy's  fire;  that  he  knew  the  country,  and 
that  it  was  a  very  risky  matter.  I  did  not  reply,  but  went  to  the  front.  I 
met  Colonel  Tompkins.  He  asked  if  I  had  come  to  take  command,  saying, 
if  so,  he  was  glad  of  it.  I  said  that  as  he  was  doing  well,  and  as  some  of 
the  men  were  marauding,  and  I  should  have  to  have  some  of  them  shot  if  I 
took  the  command,  I  would  not  take  it  then.  If  there  was  fighting,  however, 
I  would  take  it  I  then  went  on,  and  met  the  lieutenant  colonel  of  a  regiment 
In  my  opinion  the  rifie-pits  were  dug  in  the  wrong  direction.  I  told  Gokmel 
Grosvenor,  of  the  1th  Michigan,  to  hide  his  men  in  the  ravines,  and  if  a 
charge  of  cavalry  came  down  and  tried  to  cut  off  the  artillery,,  to  form  in  a 
hollow  square  behind  them  and  use  the  bayonet.  He  said  he  wouU.  The 
line  I  proposed  extended  from  a  farm-house  on  the  right  and  rested  njjfgm  a 
wooded  hill  on  the  left  I  supposed  the  enemy  might  make  a  reconnoissanoe 
on  that  hill,  or  in  the  woods.  I  stationed  the  sharpshooters  behind  that  hill, 
behind  shocks  of  com  and  along  the  fence,  and  took  their  captain  with  bm 
to  make  a  general  reconnoissanoe,  and  afterwords  took  Major  Howe  and  his 

company  of  skirmishers  under  Captain  W ,  and  made  a  reconnoissanoe  of 

the  woods.  About  that  time  Colonel  Tompkins  sent  up  one  company  and  oocu- 
pied  a  bridge  across  Goose  creek.  I  sent  word  back  to  send  two  more  companies 
np  there  to  reinforce  them.  At  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  enemy  attacked 
us  on  our  extreme  left  I  was  the  only  general  officer  then  at  the  fronts  and 
was  confident  that  no  general  officer  was  near  enough  to  make  any  report 
of  how  they  attacked,  or  how  our  men  defended  themselves.  They  attacked 
with  about  100  men,  for  a  reconnoissanoe,  leaving  about  2,000  men  on  the 
hills  in  plain  sight,  within  cannon  shot,  but  not  within  rifie  shot  They 
drove  in  a  Minnesota  company  on  the  left,  killing  some  of  them.  That  com- 
pany fell  back  on  the  main  body  and  drove  in  the  extreme  left  of  the  Andrews 
sharpshooters  under  my  command,  probably  twenty  rods.  The  sharpshooters 
kept  up  a  flanking  fire  on  the^  rebels.  The  enemy  not  being  able  to  asoenain 
the  numbers  arraved  against'  themi  and  losing  a  great  many  men,  fell  back 
on  their  main  body. 

Question.  And  they  did  not  again  attack  you  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  What  force  had  yon  on  the  other  side  t 

Answer.  Me,  myself,  with  my  brigade  7 
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QnofltioD.  No,  rir.    How  many  men  were  there  across  the  river  ? 
Answer.  I  estimate  that  there  must  haye  been  over  4,000  at  the  time  the 
enemy  attacked. 

Qneetion.  This  was  the  day  after  the  Ball's  BlnfT  affair  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Qneetion.  Do  yon  know  how  many  men  were  across  at  the  time  of  the 
BaU'sBlnff  affair? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  only  what  I  have  been  told. 

Qneetion.  From  the  best  information  yon  have,  what  number  was  thrown 
acrose  at  that  time  f 

Answer.  From  9,000  to  2,tOO  men. 

^Question.  On  the  day  of  the  Ball's  Blnff  affair? 

Answer.  Tes,  sir:  from  noon  to  nine  o'clock  at  night. 

Qnestion.  What  distance  were  they  from  the  fight  at  Ball's  Blnff? 

Answer.  There  is  a  bend  in  the  river,  and  reported  to  be  three  and  a  half 
miles  around:  but  I  think  it  is  six  or  seven  miles  on  the  western  bank. 

Qnestion.  I  mean  to  go  around  in  their  rear  ? 

Answer.  The  captain  of  the  sharpshooters  told  me  it  was  only  three  and 
a  half  miles,  and  when  they  heaM  the  firing  they  wanted  to  join  their 
friends;  but  I  suppose  it  is  five  miles. 

Qnestion.  Was  there  any  insuperable  obstacle  in  the  way  of  throwing  a 
body  of  men  in  their  rear  and  capturing  the  attacking  force? 

Answer.  That  was  the  arrangement  of  Oeneral  Stone. 

Qnestion.  Why  Was  not  that  move  made  ? 

Answer.  That  I  cannot  tell;  from  the  checking  of  the  first  advance  of 
Davies,  I  suppose. 

Qnestion.  Suppose  these  men  had  advanced  at  double  quick  and  attacked 
the  enemy  in  the  rear  ? 

Answer.  It  is  said  there  was  a  masked  battery  between,  but  that  could 
not  interfere  with  skirmishers  and  sharpshooters.  They  could  not  lose  over 
100  men  in  passing  tiiem.    I  think  the  junction  could  have  been  made. 

Qnestion.  Ton  do  not  consider  the  obstacle  insuperable  ? 

Answer.  Not  at  all;  not  by  any  means. 

Question.  Then  an  enterprising  general  would  have  had  a  sufiScient  force 
there  to  have  swept  around  in  their  rear  by  double  quick  and  capture  the 
captives  and  the  oapturers  ? 

Answer.  If  he  had  been  informed  of  the  circumstances.  It  appears 
strange  to  me  that  either  Oeneral  Stone  or  Oeneral  (Gorman  did  not  order 
up  nen  to  rriieve  the  men  engaged  when  they  heard  the  firing  that  after* 
noon.  And  it  also  appears  strange  to  me  that  Devens,  or  Lee,  or  Baker  did 
net  attempt  to  fight  their  way  down.  He  knew  his  friends  were  on  that 
side  of  the  river,  or,  if  he  did  not  know  it,  he  should  have  been  apprised 
oTil. 

Question.  Are  you  advised  of  the  fact  that  Oetferal  McCalPs  division 
made  a  reoonnoisance  up  to  within  a  few  miles  of  Ball's  Bluff,  up  to  near 
Drainesville  ? 

Answer.  Tes,  sir;  I  heard  of  that. 

Question.  What  itf  the  distance  from  Drainesville  to  Ball's  Bluff? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know. 

Question.  Do  you  know  the  distance  from  Leesburg  to  BalPs  Bluff? 

Answer.  I  have  a  general  ^idea,  but  I  do  not  thiiff  I  could  state  exactly. 

Question.  Do  yon  luow  whether  McGall's  division  was  at  Drainesville  on 
the  day  of  the  Ball's  Blnff  disaster  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know. 

Question.  Had  that  leconnoissanoe  of  McOalPs  division  been  pushed  on 


to  LeeBlmrg  instead  of  stopping  at  DrainesTiUe,  would  the  disaster  of  BalFi 
Bluff,  ie  jour  estimation,  have  occiirred  ? 

Answer.  It  could  not  have  occurred.  But  McGall  would  have  exposed  Ui 
division  a  great  deal  to  being  out  off  if  the  enemy  had  chosen  to  throw  a 
column  between  him  and  our  main  body. 

Questioil  McGairs  division  is  a  fall  divioi<m  of  lS,00e  men,  is  it  not  f 

Answer.  I  think  so. 

Question.  And  Smith's  division,  a  full  division,  was  within  supporting 
distance  of  HcCall,  was  it  not  f 

Answer.  I  think  so. 

Question.  And  Banks's  division  was^on  the  other  side  of  the  river  ? 

Answer.  It  was  twelve  miles  off 

Question.  With  sufficient  transportation  there  were  four  divisions  of  the 
army  within  sixteen  miles  of  that  point  ? 

Answer.  Tes,  sir. 

Question.  That,  under  a  forced  march,  would  not  be  over  four  hovra'  dis- 
tance? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  I  had  advised  the  plan  of  which  you  speak;  to  throw 
forward  McCalPs  division,  provide  transportation  for  Banks's  diviaioa,  that 
throw  Banks  across  the  river  and  back  up  McGall  with  snffieirat  (atct  as 
that  he  could  be  within  supporting  distance  on  that  side.  That  was  laid 
before  the  staff  before  the  Ball's  Bluff  affair  at  all.  I  said  I  had  a  i 
of  Michigan  men  who  could  make  all  ihe  bridges  they  wanted. 

Question.  You  had  discussed  these  things  before  that? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  twelve  days  before  that 

Question.  So  that  you  could  have  had  four  divisions  of  the  army  wilhia 
sixteen  miles.  Could  the  men  of  that  wing  of  the  enemy,  in  your  estiBia- 
tion,  have  escaped  if  that  had  been  carried  out  f 

Answer.  If  our  men  had  stayed  where  they  ought  to,  I  suppose  it  would 
have  been  quite  a  feat  for  them.  In  that  matter  of  Ball's  Bluff  Genenl 
Stone  was  tripped  up  by  circumstances.  He  started  on  information,  whieh 
afterwards  did  not  prove  to  be  correct,  that  there  were  lew  mea  tlMre. 
General  Baker  crossed  with  those  two  boats,  and  their  having  a  wwogae, 
and  instead  of  running  for  their /riends  down  towards  the  woods,  down  at 
Edward's  Ferry,  or  kept  them  in  the  form  of  a  hollow  square  so  as  to  gvmti 
against  cavalry,  by  which  means  a  great  share  of  them  would  have  reached 
Iklwards's  Ferry — instead  of  that,  they  tried  to  get  back  across  the  rirer 
and  sunk  one  of  their  boats. 

.    Question.  Whose  duty  was  it  to  have  provided  sufficient  transportatiom  for 
that  passage  before  it  was  made  f 

Answer.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  general  who  has  the  responsibility  of  making 
the  attack.  It  is  regarded  as  the  duty  of  a  good  commanding  general,  «s> 
pecially  when  he  has  inexperienced  men,  to  see  that  all  these  things  arc 
provided.  I  regard  Gteneral  Stone,  from  my  communication  with  hioi,  mm  a 
very  efficient,  orderly,  and  excellent  officer.  From  my  experience  of  craas- 
ing  rivers  on  the  great  plains,  moving  emigrants,  throwing  off  trains  to 
cross  at  different  points  so  as  not  to  get  the  animals  mixed  up  and  drowaed, 
I  think  there  was  an  error  there.  Perhaps  from  want  of  inlbrmation  tbey 
did  not  make  preparations  beforehand.  If  we  had  orders  to  cross  that 
river,  we  should  have  had  them  a  week  beforehand. 

Question.  Did  you  ses  any  batteries  there  that  were  an  obstade  to  mo\- 
ing  up  to  relieve  Baker  t 

Answer.  1  told  my  lieutenant  colouel  I  was  of  a  great  mind  to  steal  8,0M 
men  and  take  the  town  of  Leesburg.  It  is  true  that,  as  there  were  two  gene- 
rals there  who  outranked  me,  I  should  have  been  broken.  I  could  havo  done 
it»  I  think.    At  least  that  shows  I  did  not  think  much  of  their  batteries. 
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Batteries  are  pretty  bad  things  for  colamns  of  troops,  but  not  for  riflemen 
and  skirmishers. 


Washinoton,  D.  0.,  Deoembet^S,  1861. 
General  Obobob  A.  MoCall  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Chandler : 

Question.  Ton  were  ordered  on  a  reconnoissance  in  force  some  time  about 
the  21st  of  October,  were  yon  notf 

Answer.  I  marched  on  the  morninr  of  the  19th  to  Drainesville.  • 

Qaestion.  How  far  did  yon  go  on  &at  reconnoissance  f 

Answer.  1  measured  im  road  to  Drainesville,  whidi  is  11|  miles,  and  I 
reconnoitred  the  country  four  miles  beyond. 

Question.  Drainesville  is  on  the  turnpike  to  Leesburg,  is  it  not  7 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Qneetion.  Did  yon  go  to  Sogarland  Run? 

Answer.  I  went  three  miles  beyond  Sugar  creek,  and  then  to  the  right 
aa  far  as  the  river,  and  to  the  Icutt  as  far  as  the  railroad,  and  to  some  dis- 
tance in  the  rear  on  both  sides. 

Question.  Did  you  reconnoitre  as  far  as  Broad  Run  7 

Answer.  I  reconnoitred  to  a  hill  which  overlooks  the  run,  but  not  to  the 
ran  itself. 

QoesUon.  What  is  the  distance  from  your  outer  reconnoissance  to  Lees- 
burg? 

Answer.  It  is  about  11  miles. 

Question.  How  far  were  you  from  Ball's  Bluff,  from  your  outer  reconnois- 
sance ?  I  should  infer  from  the  map  that  it  was  about  6  or  7  'miles,  was  it 
not? 

Answer.  Ball's  Bluff  could  not  be  reached  from  Drainesville  under  17 
miles,  by  any  road. 

Question.  Tour  reconnoissance,  you  say,  reached  Broad  Run  ? 

Answer.  The  brigade  which  I  advanced  to  Drainesville  remained  there. 
I  did  move  on  that  nifht  (Saturday)  2|  or  8  miles  beyond  Drainesville,  but 
was  ordered  back  to  Drainesville  by  General  McGlellan,  who  rode  up  to  the 
ground.    The  reconnoissance  was  made  by  small  parties. 

Question.  {This  was  on  Saturday,  the  19th  of  October? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Yon  took  out  your  whole  division  on  that  reconnoissance  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Qaestion.  To  Drainesville  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  not  to  Drainesville.    Two  brigades  remained  at  Difficult 

Qneition.  And  two  brigades  marched  on  to  Drainesville  ? 
Answer.  One  to  Drainesville. 

Question.  And  then  your  small  reconnoitring  parties  went  from  there? 
Answer.  They  radiated  from  there  all  around  the  country,  8  or  4  miles  in 
eveiy  direction. 

By  Mr.  Odell : 

Question.  About  what  force  was  there  in  those  radiating  reconnoissances  ? 

Answer.  One  reconnoissance,  made  down  to  Hunter's  Mill,  where  it  was 
understood  there  was  a  body  of  troops,  was  accompanied  by  two  companies 
of  rifles.    The  others  had  not  more  than  half  a  dosen  mounted  men  each. 
Part  ii It 
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By  Mr.  Chandler : 

Qnestion.  How  long  did  you  remain  at  Drainesville  with  your  brigade? 
Answer.  Until  10  o'clock  on  Monday  morning. 

Question.  That  is,  Saturday  night,  Sunday,  Sunday  night,  and  until  Monday 
morning  ||  10  o^clock  f 
Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  chairman: 

Question.  What  time  was  the  order  from  (General  McClellan  to  fall  back? 

Answer.  Just  about  sunset  on  Saturday  night  I  was  ordered  to  fall  back 
to  Drainesville,  and  from  that  point  make  reconnoissances  three  or  fotir  mtka 
all-around.  On  arriving  at  a  little  branch  this  side  of  Drainesville,  I  had 
found  that  there  was  a  scarcity  of  water-*I  thought  not  enough  for  nj 
cavalry  horses.  1  inquired  of  two  suspicious  men  1  had  taken  up  on  the 
road  how  far  it  was  to  Sugarland  creek.  I  had  not  a  correct  map  of  the 
country.  They  said  it  was  just  beyond  Drainesville.  I  asked  how  large  was 
Drainesville,  and  they  said  it  was  about  as  large  as  Lewinsvilla  Lewinsville 
you  could  pick  up  in  your  hand,  as  you  might  say — half  a  dozen  houses.  I 
said  I  would  go  on  where  I  could  get  abundance  of  water.  I  went  on,  and 
found  that  Sugarland  creek  was  a  mile  and  a  half  beyond  Drainesville,  and 
that  Drainesville  was  a  row  of  scattering  houses  all  that  distance,  and  all 
called  Drainesville.  I  found  the  ground  was  not  what  I  could  encamp  on. 
I  then  went  on,  and  encamped  on  a  hill — an  excellent  position  to  meet  aa 
attack  from  Leesburg.  But  the  enemy  might  have  come  up  from  Gentreville, 
and  attacked  my  flank.  I  therefore  sent  back  for  the  second  brigade  to 
come  on  and  take  a  position  at  right  angles  with  my  front,  which  wonld 
leave  ray  position  perfectly  secure. 

Question.  That  was  beyond  Sugarland  creek  f 

Answer.  Tes,  sir;  beyond  that.  However,  General  McClellan  had  told 
me  that  he  wpuld  probably  ride  out  if  he  had  time;  and  he  came  as  far  as 
Drainesville,  and  then  sent  on  Captain  Colburn  and  theCount  de  Paris,  to  say 
to  me  that  if  my  position  was  not  a  very  strong  one,  to  fall  back  npoa 
Drainesville. 

Question.  This  was  on  Saturday  night  7 

Answer.  Tes,  sir;  soon  after  1  reached  my  position  he  sent  me  this  word. 
That  was  sufficient,  and  I  returned  immediately  to  Drainesville. 

By  Mr.  Odell: 

Question.  He  left  the  matter  to  your  judgment  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  he  told  m^  I  had  better  return  if  my  position  was  not  a 
yery  strong  one. 

Question.  Well,  sir,  that  left  it  to  your  judgment  as  to  what  your  positioa 
was,  did  it  not  f 

Answer.  Not  exactly.  I  told  Colburn  I  thought  my  position  strong 
enough.  He  said  then  that  the  general  would  be  better  satisfied  if  I  should 
return.  So  that  it  was  not  left  entirely  to  my  discretion.  It  was  in  that 
way  exactly.    And  I  did  return,  and  took  that  position  at  Drainesville. 

By  Mr.  Chandler: 

Question.  And  you  remained  there  over  Sunday,  and  until  10  o'clock  on 
Monday  morning? 

Answer.  Tes,  sir. 

Question.  That  was  the  time  you  returned  from  Drainesville  on  Monday, 
was  it? 

Answer.  I  returned  between  10  and  11  o^clock. 

Question.  Was  that  retiring  by  order  of  General  McClellan? 
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Answer.  Tea,  sir. 

Question.  Issued  that  morning  f 

Answer.  Tes,  sir;  about  8  o'clock.  The  history  of  that  matter  is  this: 
Oeneral  McClellan  ordered  me,  at  Drainesville,  to  returp  the  next  day — Sun- 
day. Sunday  morning,  having  sent  oat  these  parties,  (for  I  was  making  a 
regular  survey,  not  a  reconnoissance,  but  a  regular  plane-table  survey  of  a 
great  part  of  the  country,  and  measuring  the  roads  with  a  gradometer,)— on 
Sunday  morning  I  sent  an  express  to  him,  about  10  o'clock  perhaps,  that  I 
should  not  be  able  to  get  through  with  the  work  that  day.  Mis  reply 
came  in  late  at  night,  tie  said,  "  If  you  finish  in  the  morning,  return."  At 
6  o'clock  Monday  morning  I  reported  to  him  that  the  engineers  whom  I  had 
consulted  reported  to  me  that  they  would  finish  their  work  in  two  hours.  I 
sent  that  express  to  Oeneral  McClellan  at  6  o^dock.  I  got  his  reply,  dated 
8  o^dock,  telling  me  to  return  as  soon  as  the  work  was  finished.  1  got  his 
answer  between  9  and  10  o'clock.  I  ordered  the  troops  then  to  be  ready  to 
move,  and,  as  soon  as  the  work  was  finished,  I  returned  to  my  camp  under 
orders. 

Question.  Did  you  discover  the  enemy  at  all  in  that  reconnoissanoe  ? 

Answer.  None  in  the  direction  of  Leesburg.  But  all  along  the  Loudon 
and  Hampshire  railroad,  in  three  or  four  places,  we  found  their  scouts,  and 
enconntered  them  in  one  place,  and  killed  one  man  and  wounded  another. 
Five  men  with  their  rifles  emptied  four  saddles,  and  one  of  the  other  parties 
was  fired  on  also. 

Question.  Have  you  now  any  definite  idea  as  to  the  force  in  front  of  you 
at  Leesburg,  or  the  force  that  fought  at  Ball's  Bluff  7 

Answer.  I  understood  that  it  was  Evans's  brigade — I  suppose  8,500  men. 

By  Mr.  Odell: 

Question.  At  Ball's  Bluff? 
Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Chandler:  • 

Question.  Had  your  division  been  ordered  up  to  Leesburg  and  taken  pos- 
session of  it  on  Sunday,  have  you  any  idea  that  the  battle  of  Ball's  Bluff 
would  have  been  fought  on  Monday  ?   « 

Answer.  We  would  have  had  a  pretty  hard  fight  to  have  taken  possession 
of  it;  it  was  pretty  strongly  fortified  on  this  side. 

By  Mr.  Odell: 

Question.  How  many  were  there  at  Leesburg  ? 

Answer.  I  suppose  there  were  2,500  men.  It  was  the  troops  which  were 
at  Leesburg  that  fought  at  Bali's  Bluff. 

By  Mr.  Chandler: 

Question.  How  far  is  Edwards's  Ferry  from  Ball's  Bluff? 
Answer.  It  is  but  a  short  distance. 
Question.  Only  three  or  four  miles? 

Answer.  Not  more  than  that,  I  should  think.  Hardly  so  much,  I  should 
suppose,  from  the  map-— not  more  than  two  miles. 

By  the  chairman: 

Question.  It  seems  to  me  singular  that  you  should  have  been  ordered  back 
while  Stone  was  ordered  across  the  river. 

Answer.  General  McClellan  told  me,  when  he  gave  me  the  orders  to  march 
Saturday  morning,  that  there  were  no  confederate  troops  at  Leesburg;  that 
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they  had  left  tliere  several  days  before.  On  my  arrival  at  Draioesville  all 
the  inhabitants  told  me  that  the  brigade  at  Leesbarg  had  crossed  Goose 
creek  and  returned  to  Manassas  on  Tuesday;  that  was  a  thing  clearly  un- 
derstood. We  did  not  see  a  man  on  the  Leesburg  road.  I  ascertained 
afterwards  that  Evans  had  sent  back  his  heavy  baggage,  with  a  guard,  and 
that  body  crossing  Ooose  creek  gave  rise  to  the  report  that  be  had  retired 
with  his  whole  force.  But  he  was  there  at  the  time  I  was  at  Drainesrille, 
but  I  did  not  know  it.  Had  I  been  ordered  forward,  I  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  I  could  have  defeated  Evans  and  captured  his  whole  command. 
But  it  certainly  would  have  been  a  very  delicate  matter,  because  tbey  could 
have  thrown  up  20,000  or  80,000  men  from  Centreville  and  cut  off  my  re- 
treat fr#m  Dramesville. 

By  Mr.  Chandler: 

Question.  Was  not  Smith's  division  as  near  Drainesville  as  was  Centre- 
▼ille  ? 

Answer.  It  is  about  twenty-eight  miles  from  Langley  to  Leesburg,  and 
from  Centreville  it  is  not  so  much.  From  Centreville  to  Leesburg  is  only 
about  fifteen  miles. 

By  the  chairman: 

Question.  The  question  is  whether  Smith  could  not  have  supported  yon 
witii  his  division  as  quickly  as  they  could  have  sent  up  re-enforoeiuents  froin 
Centreville  or  Manassas  f 

Answer.  No,  sir.  They  could  have  reached  Drainesville  before  Smith  ooold 
have  done  so,  although  he  is  nearer,  and  for  this  reason :  that  information  is 
carried  to  them  rapidly  and  directly,  and  is  cut  off  from  us  entirely. 

Question.  It  would  bo  from  want  of  information,  then  7 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Chandler: 

Question.  Tour  couriers  were  not  interrupted,  were  they  7 
Answer.  They  would  have  been,  undoubtedly. 

By  the  chairman: 

Question.  If  the  supposition  was  that  Leesburg  was  a  strong  position,  and 
that  the  enemy  had  entirely  evacuated  it,  would  it  not  have  been  a  good 
thing  to  have  taken  possession  of  their  works  there  7 
Answer.  It  would  have  been  a  detached  point,  and  too  far  off  for  support 
Question.  You  could  at  least  have  destroyed  their  strong  works  7 
Answer.  It  would  have  been  without  supporting  distance  of  our  line.    Our 
line  is  a  well-marked  one,  from  mj*  right,  which  rests  on  the  river  just  above 
Langley,  to  down  below  Alexandria.    And  to  have  thrown  forward  a  force 
on  the  Virginia  side  to  that  distance  would  not,  in  my  judgment,  have  bees 
judicious. 

Question.  Then  what  was  the  object  of  ordering  Stone  across  the  river 
while  you  were  ordered  back  7 

Answer.  I  do  not  think  it  was  intended  to  order  Stone  across  the  river. 
I  never  did  believe  it. 

By  Mr.  Chandler: 

Question   How  did  he  go  7    Without  orders  7 

Answer.  I  cannot  say  that  he  did  altogether  without  orders.    When  I    ^ 
saw  Stone's  printed  report  in  the  newspapers  of  that  affair  at  Ball's  Binft 
in  which  it  appeared  that  he  had  founded  in  some  degree  his  movements 
across  the  river  on  my  being  at  Drainesville,  I  went  to  Qeneral  McClell*&^ 
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headquarters  at  once.  I  could  not  see  him,  for  he  was  very  much  engaged 
at  the  moment.  But  I  saw  Colburn,  and  told  him  that  that  report  put  me  in 
a  false  position  entirely,  and  that  it  must  be  corrected.  Says  I,  "  What 
orders  were  given  to  Stone  V  He  said  he  wrote  the  telegram  himself,  and 
that  it  was  that  I  was  making  a  reconnoissance  as  far  as  Drainesville,  and  to 
be  on  a  sharp  lookout.  I  think  either  that  Golburn  misunderstood  the  gen- 
eral's order,  or  that  Stone  gave  too  broad  an  interpretation  to  it — a  little  of 
both  I  think ;  because,  from  my  conversation  with  General  McClellan  on 
Friday,  the  day  before  I  made  the  reconnoissance,  I  did  not  suppose  that 
any  such  announcement  as  that  was  at  all  possible.  I  have  never  been  able 
to  account  for  Stone's  movement,  which  was  certainly  a  very  injudicious 
one. 

By  the  chairman: 

Question.  You  read  General  McClellan's  report  of  that  affair  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Did  he  not  state  there  that  his  order  to  Stone  was  to  make  a 
slight  demonstration  that  might  have  the  effect  to  remove  the  enemy  from 
Leeaburg  7 

The  witness.  Do  you  mean  that  that  was  Golbum's  despatch  ? 

Question.  Did  not  General  McClellan  in  his  own  re[^ort — it  occurs  to  me 
that  he  did— say  that  he  ordered  Stone  to  make  a  slight  demonstration  that 
might  have  the  effect  to  remove  th^  enemy  from  Leesburg  f 

Answer.  I  do  not  recollect 

Question.  Well,  I  will  put  it  hypothetically.  If  such  an  order  was  given, 
what  would  be  Stone's  duty  under  so  vague  an  order  as  that,  considering 
the  position  in  which  these  armies  were  placed  f  Would  it  not  be  incum- 
bent upon  Stone  to  cross  the  river  under  such  an  order,  and  endeavor  to 
dislodge  the  enemy  at  Leesburg  f 

Answer.  He  should  not  have  undertaken  it»  because  he  had  not  the  means 
of  crossing.  I  should  not  have  undertaken  it  under  such  a  vague  order  ; 
nor  would  I  have  done  it  if  I  had  had  a  positive  order.  I  would  not  have 
thrown  away  those  men. 

Question.  Then  the  fault  would  be  both  in  him  who  gave  such  an  order, 
and  in  him  who  executed  it  f 

Answer.  I  mean  if  such  an  order  was  given. 

Question   I  mean  that    I  put  it  hvpothetically. 

Answer.  If  Stone  had  reported  that  he  had  the  means  of  crossing  the 
river,  then  there  would  have  been  no  mistake  in  giving  such  an  order. 
Stone  has  misstated,  unintentionally  no  doubt,  one  or  two  things  in  his 
report  It  proved  afterwards  that  he  had  not  tiie  means  to  cross  at  all ;  he 
could  not  have  crossed  in  the  face  of  the  enemy. 

Qnestion.  Suppose  that  he  had  had  the  means,  or  that  General  McClellan 
supposed  he  haa  the  means,  of  crossing,  what  could  have  been  the  object  of 
ordering  him  to  cross  when  it  was  unsafe  for  your  whole  division  to  remain 
where  it  was,  but  it  was  ordered  back  f  In  other  words,  if  it  was  unsafe 
for  you  to  stay  where  you  were,  how  could  it  be  supposed  that  Stone  could 
safely  cross  f 

Answer.  On  that  ground  it  could  not  be  supposed;  because  I  never  did 
believe  that  McClellan  had  any  such  intention,  because  the  moment  he  heard 
of  it  he  went  up  and  recalled  the  troops.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  ever  was 
McClellan's  intention  for  Stone  to  cross,  because,  as  I  remarked  just  now, 
Leesburg  is  so  far  in  advance  of  our  lines  that  it  is  without  supporting  dis- 
tance, and  there  is  no  object  for  taking  it. 

Question.  It  occurred  to  me  that  a  concentration  of  forces  might  have 
been  made,  and  a  decisive  battle  fought  there  as  well  as  at  any  other 
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place.  Suppose  you  had  been  ordered  up,  Smith's  division  had  been  ordered 
up,  and  other  divisions  next  to  them  had  been  ordered  up  along  there. 
Stone's  division  been  ordered  over,  and  Banks's  division  ordered  over  also, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  meet  any  force  they  could  have  brought  from  Hanassa^ 
or  Centreville  into  the  open  field,  would  not  that  have  been  a  good  time  to 
have  done  it  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  If  they  had  failed  to  come  out  then,  you  would  have  cut  their 
left  wing  up  entirely  T 

Answer.  That  would  have  brought  on  the  general  battle  of  the  campaign 
and  HcClellan  was  not  ready  to  fight  that  battle  at  that  time. 

Question.  Why  not? 

Answer.  He  had  not  the  force.  His  men  were  not  disciplined  as  they  are 
now.  It  would  have  been,  I  consider,  a  very  imprudent  thing.  And  I  have 
not  the  smallest  doubt  that  McGlellan  saw  that  at  once,  and  he  knew  that 
if  an  affair  of  one  or  two  brigades  took  place  there,  the  probability  was  that 
it  would  have  brought  on  the  general  battle  of  the  campaign,  and  terminated 
perhaps  the  campaign.  He  was  not  prepared  for  it,  and  did  not  want  to 
fight  there.  I  am  almost  certain  of  that,  judging  from  my  knowledge  of  the 
man,  and  from  what  I  think  I  should  have  done  myself  under  the  circaiD- 
stances. 

By  Mr.  Chandler: 

Question.  Suppose  a  pontoon  bridge  had  been  thrown  across,  either  at 
Edwards's  Ferry  or  at  Bali's  Bluff— which,  as  I  understand,  is  3^  miles  from 
Leesburg — and  Smith's  division  had  been  ordered  to  your  support,  there 
would  have  been  your  two  entire  divisions,  which  would  give  you  from 
80,000  to  83,000  men,  would  it  not  f 

Answer.  No,  sir:  say  about  28,000  men. 

Question.  Then  there  are  Stone's  and  Banks's  divisions.  So  that  yon 
would  have  bad  four  entire  divisions  within  8^  miles  of  Leesburg,  if  this 
pontoon  bridge  had  been  thrown  across,  which  would  have  given  you  from 
56,000  to  60,000  men  within  five  miles  of  Leesburg,  at  what  you  say  is  a  strong 
defensive  position.  Have  you  any  idea  that  the  enemy  could  have  com- 
manded force  enough  to  meet  those  56,000  men  at  that  time  at  Lee8bui)g« 
with  any  hope  of  success  f 

Answer,  rerhaps  not 

Question.  They  must  have  been  cut  up  and  entirely  destroyed  ? 

Answer.  That  small  force  there  would  have  been. 

Question.  And  any  force  they  could  have  brought  up  to  support  it  ? 

Mr.  Odell:  Are  you  not  losing  sight,  Mr.  Senator,  of  the  fact  that  the 
enemy  could  have  brought  up  their  force  to  support  ? 

Mr.  Chandler:  I  am  supposing  that  Smith's  division  had  been,  at  the  firsts 
ordered  up  to  support  General  McCall's  division.  I  am  supposing  that  this 
is  a  demonstration  not  only  to  take  Leesburg,  but  to  be  in  force  to  meet  the 
enemy  if  they  come  out  and  offer  battle,  and  to  meet  them  at  a  disadvantage. 
I  am  trying  to  show  that  had  this  position  been  taken,  which  the  general 
says  is  a  strong  and  defensible  position,  with  56,000  to  60,000  men 

Question.  (To  witness.)  I  now  ask  whether  that  56,000  or  60,000  men 
could  not  have  held  that  strongly  defensible  position  and  utterly  destroyed 
the  enemy,  if  they  had  come  out  to  attack  them  in  that  position  f 

Answer.  Tes,  sir;  but  they  never  would  have  done  i^  or  if  they  had,  and 
we  had  not  been  strong  enough,  we  would  have  had  a  bridge  to  retire  across 
the  river  upon,  and  could  have  taken  up  the  bridge  after  us,  and  have  all 
safe.    That  would  have  put  a  new  phase  on  the  matter  entirely.    But  Stone 
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had  bnt  two  scows,  or  flatboato,  and  one  of  them  was  sank,  and  his  men 
driven  into  the  river. 

Question.  This  canal  has  a  large  number  of  goodnsized  canal-boats.  Now, 
^^ith  a  regiment  of  lumbermen,  how  long  would  it  have  taken  them  to  have 
thrown  a  pontoon  bridge,  with  those  canal-boats,  across  the  river  T 

Answer.  Not  more  than  a  half  day,  I  think. 

By  the  chairman: 

Question.  Why  would  it  not  be  much  better  now  to  go  over  that  same 
l^ronnd— *make  a  bridge  across  there,  order  up  all  the  force  there  to  oppose 
anything  they  could  bring  out  of  Manassas,  and  either  cut  off  their  left 
wing  or  hazard  a  battle,  as  it  would  certainly  be  fought  outside  of  their  in- 
trenched camp  T 

Answer.  They  would  not  fight  us  there. 

Question.  Then  they  would  lose  their  left  wing  7 

Answer.  I  do  not  see  that.  That  post  of  Leesburg  is  not  an  important 
post  to  them,  and  I  do  not  see  why  they  occupy  it. 

Question.  Then,  would  they  hazard  a  battle  outside  of  their  intrenchments 
to  preserve  it  T 

Answer.  Not  against  a  large  force. 

Question.  Tour  objection  I  supposed  to  have  turned  upon  the  fact  that 
such  a  movement  on  our  front  would  have  brought  on  a  general  battle 
there? 

Answer.  I  mean  the  sending  out  a  small  force.  If  we  send  out  10,900 
men,  they  would  send  20,000  against  them;  if  we  send  30,000  to  support, 
they  would  send  their  whole  force,  perhaps ;  and  in  that  way,  not  all  at  once, 
the  battle  of  the  campaign  would  most  likely  have  been  fought  there,  and 
General  McGlellan  did  not  desire  that;  and  therefore  it  was  a  v^j  difficult 
measure,  because  there  was  a  probability  of  its  bringing  on  this  battle  when 
he  did  not  desire  it 

Qoeatiou.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  future  rather  than  of  the  past  If 
you  could  bring  the  enemy  out  of  the  intrenchments  on  ground  chosen  by 
ourselves,  and  fight  a  decisive  battle  there,  would  it  not  be  the  best  thing 
that  could  now  be  done  7 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  but  they  would  not  fight  us  there. 

Question.  Then  I  would  push  on  the  expedition  until  they  would  fight— 
until  I  got  across  to  Staunton  even. 

Answer.  They  would  retire  into  their  intrenchments  into  Centre ville. 

Question.  Then  yon  could  cut  their  line  of  communication  with  the  south- 
west; and  the  moment  you  get  across  their  railroad  there,  they  cannot  sup- 
port their  present  position,  can  they  7 

Answer.  This  must  be  taken  into  consideration:  how  are  we  to  get  our 
supplies  to  our  army  7    That  is  the  question. 

Question.  That  is  a  question  I  know.  Suppose,  however,  the  quarter- 
master should  say  that  he  could  furnish  the  army  with  supplies;  that  he  had 
sufficient  means  of  transportation  to  do  that  7 

Answer.  The  only  question  is  to  ask  him,  how  many  wagons  he  has.  A 
thousand  men  will  consume  2,500  pounds  of  provisions  a  day.  Take 
50,000  men,  and  yon  can  easily  calculate  how  many  wagons  you  would  re- 
quire a  day. 

By  Mr.  Chandler: 

Question.  A  thousand  wagons  would  be  sufficient,  would  it  not,  for 
50,000  men,  to  carry  their  provision  along  a  line  of  20  to  25  miles  7 

Answer.  Tes,  sir,  for  subsistence;  and  then  there  are  your  munitions  of 
war;  your  intrenching  tools;  Uie  quartermaster's  tools,  &c.;  and  then  the 
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great  thing  is  forage.  Now,  that  country  is  swept  of  forage,  and  your 
horses  are  useless  in  three  days  without  forage.    These  are  the  difficulties 

Mr.  Odell:  Is  there  not  another  difficulty?  You  talk,  Mr.  Senator,  of 
going  down  with  an  army  to  bring  these  men  out,  which  the  general  thinks 
.  they  will  not  do.  Suppose  we  make  an  experiment  of  that  sort,  and  require 
these  thousand  wagons.  The  enemy  have  swept  the  country  of  fora^  and 
everything  else.  Suppose  the  army  we  send  out  get  out  here,  and  their 
thousand  wagons  are  cut  off  while  bringing  supplies  to  them;  what  are  you 
going  to  do  T 

Mr.  Chandler:  Our  line  of  communication  is  guarded,  of  course.  Ton  roust 
guard  your  line  of  communication.  If  you  send  60,000  men  on  such  a& 
expedition,  you  must  have  them  supported  by  another  50,000  men  on  the 
line  of  communication. 

By  Mr.  Odell: 

Question.  Is  there  anything  in  that,  general  T 
Answer.  Undoubtedly. 

By  the  chairman: 

Question.  That  was  your  opinion  exactly^  was  it  not  T 

Answer.  It  has  occurred  to  me  that  if  we  should  undertake  this  thing 
coolly  and  deliberately — lay  a  railroad  as  we  go  along,  and  maintain  every 
foot  of  ground  as  we  gain  it,  and  bring  a  train  along  with  us — ^it  might  he 
done.    We  can  do  it  in  no  other  way. 

Question.  You  have  spoken  about  the  difficulties  of  transportation,  and 
its  cost.  If  no  offensive  operations  are  designed,  then  why  are  our  camps 
from  seven  to  ten  miles  away  from  the  river  T  What  advantage  do  we  gain 
by  carrying  that  additional  transportation  over  what  we  would  have  if  our 
force  was  encamped  along  the  river  7 

Answer.  This  line  of  camps  is  a  defensive  line. 

Question.  Against  what  ? 

Answer.  Against  an  attack  upon  Washington. 

Question.  But  our  intrenchments  are  for  that  If  the  line  of  camps  are 
for  defence,  what  are  our  intrenchments  for  ? 

Answer.  To  maintain  the  strong  points  on  that  line.  You  do  not  want  to 
intrench  your  whole  line;  but  you  want  redoubts,  eft  roulettes,  or  something 
of  that  kind^Hsmall  forts  at  certain  prominent  points  which  are  the  most 
assailable. 

Question.  What  disposition  are  you  now  making  of  the  contrabands  that 
come  into  your  lines  ? 

Answer.  I  have  been  ordered  to  receive  all  that  come  in  and  send  them 
into  Washington. 

Question,  x  on  do  not  send  them  back  to  their  owners  T 

Answer.  No,  sir. 


Washingtok,  December  80, 186L 
Oeneral  Wnxux  F.  Smith  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Chandler: 

Question.  Were  you  present  with  your  division,  at  the  time  of  the  reooih 
noissance  by  General  McCall  to  Drainesville— about  the  time  of  the  a&ir  at 
Ball's  Bluff  7 

Answer.  I  had  my  division  out  at  that  time.  My  division  was  all  out  st 
that  time. 
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Question.  How  far  advanced  from  yoor  quarters  1 

Answer.  I  had  them  ont  from  four  miles  to  between  six  and  seven  miles. 

Question.  For  ^e  support  of  (General  McGall,  in  case  he  should  be  at- 
tacked f 

Answer.  It  was  to  cover  the  Alexandria,  and  Leesburg  turnpike,  and  the 
roads,  so  far  as  we  could  cover  them,  leading  from  Gentreville  to  Drainesville. 

Question.  What  was  the  distwaoe  from  jour  division  to  Leesburg  at  that 
time? 

Answer.  I  had  one  command  there,  [pointing  to  the  map.] 

ByMr.  Odell: 

Qo^tion.  That  is  where  you  had  a  skirmish  at  one  time,  was  it  not  T 
Answer.  I  have  had  two  there.  I  had  one  command  on  the  hill  overlooking 
the  road  to  Vienna,  and  I  had  troops  as  far  as  Flint  Hill,  where  they  came  in 
contact  with  the  pickets  of  the  enemy.  It  was  some  distance  this  side,  on  a 
hill  called  Peacock's  Hill,  that  overlooked  the  country  about  Hunter's  Mill,  and 
the  road  from  Hunter's  Mill  up  into  this  turnpike.  The  artillery  swept  that 
road.  There  is  a  road  leading  directly  out  of  Drainesville,  going  off  in  this 
direction  and  leading  into  this  road,  (pointing  on  the  map,]  and  going  to 
Gentreville.  That  road  we  could  not  command.  I  suppose  we  were  between 
six  and  seven  miles  from  Drainesville,  and  that  place  is,  I  believe,  about  12 
miles  from  Leesburg;  so  that  we  were  about  18  miles  from  Leesburg. 

By  Mr.  Chandler: 

Question.  You  were  sufficiently  near  General  McGall,  I  suppose,  in  case 
he  was  attacked  ? 

Answer.  Tes,  sir;  we  could  go  right  out  on  the  turnpike. 


Washington,  January  5,  1862. 
General  Charlbs  P.  Stoki  sworn  and  examined. 
By  the  chairman: 

Question.  What  is  your  position  and  rank  in  the  army  T 
.   Answer.  I  am  colonel  of  the  14th  regiment  of  infantry,  and  a  brigadier 
general  of  volunteers. 

Question.  What  number  of  men  have  you  under  your  command  7 

Answer.  I  have  for  duty  some  10,300. 

Question.  Where  are  you  stationed? 

Answer.  I  am  stationed  at  Poolesville,  Maryland. 

Question.  What  is  the  condition  of  your  men  in  regard  to  health  T 

Answer.  They  are  in  very  good  health. 

Question.  And  what  is  their  condition  as  regards  discipline  f 

Answer.  That  is  a  very  difficult  question  to  answer,  because  there  are  so 
many  grades  of  discipline. 

Question.  I  mean  as  volunteers.    You,  of  course,  do  not  expect  them  to 
be  veterans. 

Answer.  The  discipline  is  good  for  an  army  of  its  size*  and  under  present 
circumstances. 

Question.  Are  your  troops  well  armed  7 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  roads  now  for  moving  ihe  army, 
with  its  paraphernalia,  provisions,  artillery,  wagons,  &c.  1 

Answer.  The  condition  is  one  day  very  good,  perhaps  the  next  day  very 
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bad,  according  to  the  weather  we  have.  One  night's  freezing  makes  the 
roads  passable  ;  one  day's  rain  makes  them  diflScult. 

Question.  You  belong  to  the  regular  army,  and'  have  been  a  long  time  in 
the  service.  Now,  what  is  your  opinion  with  regard  to  making  an  advance 
movement— an  aggressive  movement— upon  the  enemy  this  season  1 

Answer.  It  depends,  and  must  depend,  upon  this  :  I  must  have  the  knowl- 
edge and  the  plans  of  the  commanding  general  to  be  able  to  give  an  (pinion 
upon  that  subject. 

Question.  I  do  not  ask  you  what  are  the  plans  and  information  of  the 
commanding  general.  I  ask  you  what  is  your  judgment — ^what  yon  would 
do' were  you  the  commanding  general  7 

Answer.  I  took  your  question  in  that  way.  It  is  absolutely  impossible  for 
any  man  who  has  not  in  his  own  head  the  positions,  capacity,  numbers,  and 
armament  of  the  troops,  and  the  large  knowledge  of  the  enemy  which  a 
commanding  general  ought  to  have — without  that  knowledge  it  is  impossible 
for  any  man  to  g^ve  a  sane  opinion  iipon  the  subject. 

Question.  But  a  soldier  of  your  skill,  science,  and  position  of  course  most 
know  very  much  about  such  matters  1 

Answer.  I  have  as  much  as  I  can  possibly  do.  I  try  to  keep  up  with  the 
movements  of  the  armv,  and  the  movements  of  the  enemy  generally  as  well 
as  I  can.  I  try  to  study  the  maps  of  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  South 
Carolina,  and  Louisiana  as  much  as  I  can.  But  I  find  if  I  do  my  own  duty 
in  my  own  division,  I  have  almost  as  much  as  I  can  do,  for  sixteen  hours  out  of 
the  twenty-four.  I  are  not  able  to  keep  up  a  knowledge  of  the  differeot 
positions  of  the  corps  of  the  army.  I  have  not  even  the  opportunity  that  yuu 
gentlemen  have  for  that. 

Question.  Do  you  know  of  any  insurmountable  obstacle  to  an  advance  at 
this  season  ?  I  mean  whether  you  know  of  anything — whether  the  sea- 
sun  would  be  an  insurmountable  obstacle,  or,  indeed,  whether  there  is  any 
other  obstacle  that  you  know  of  7 

Answer.  I  do  not  regard,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  any  season  or  any 
circumstance  of  nature  an  insurmountable  barrier,  if  you  have  the  means 
to  overcome  it.  We  know  of  the  campaign  to  Quebec  in  midwinter;  we 
know  of  the  campaign  of  the  Alps,  and  the  campaign  of  Russia.  Thens 
are  no  circumstances  to  render  a  movement  impossible  if  a  general  has  the 
means  to  overcome  it. 

Question.  What  I  mean  by  insurmountable  obstacle  is  an  obstacle  tiiat 
would  render  it  extremely  hazardous  and  imprudent  to  attempt  any  such 
thing.  Of  course,  no  man  can  say  absolutely  that  any  enterprise  will  be 
successful. 

Answer.  A  movement  where  7 

Question.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  where  to  make  it,  if  you  found  do 
obstacles.  I  want  to  get  the  plans  of  different  military  gentlemen  who 
have  reflected  much  upon  this  subject.  I  would  ask  you  your  own  plan. 
Where,  in  your  iudgment,  would  be  the  best  place  to  move  7 

Answer,  if  I  had  any  plans,  I  should  not  wish  to  tell  them,  even  to  my 
aide-de-camp. 

Question.  That  might  be  so. 

Answer.  Or  to  anybody  else;  certainly  to  no  one  outside  of  him.  If  I 
had  plans  of  operations,  I  would  not  confide  them  to  my  own  staff,  to  have 
them  discussed  by  them,  until  the  moment  came  to  put  them  in  action. 

Question.  That  is  not  precisely  now  what  we  want  to  ^i  at  We  want 
to  get  your  opinion,  as  we  have  those  of  other  men  of  military  science— not 
what  you  are  going  to  do,  for  you  are  not  the  commander-in-chief — but  your 
opinion,  so  as  to  enlighten  us  as  to  what  plans  appear  to  you  to  be  the  best; 
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bat  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  an  inqniry  very  material.  I  will  ask  yon,  then, 
how  long  has  your  division  pccnpied  we  position  yon  now  occupy  f 

Answer.  The  exact  position  I  now  occupy,  and  the  extent  of  line  I  have 
now 

QocBtion.  I  mean  about  the  same  place— not  far  distant  from  it. 

Answer.  I  have  been  there  about  in  that  neighborhood  with  my  present 
command  since  the  15th  of  August. 

Question.  How  far  are  you  from  General  Banks  7 

Answer.  I  think  I  am  at  this  time  about  twenty*two  miles  from  his  posi- 
tion; that  is,  it  is  about  twenty-two  miles  from  my  headquarters  to  his. 

Question.  How  far  are  you  from  Leesburg,  across  the  river  ? 

Answer.  I  have  troops  within  about  two  miles  from  Leesburg. 

Question.  You  are  on  the  Maryland  side  of  the  river,  I  understand  1 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Have  you  troops  on  the  Virginia  side  7 

Answer.  No,  sir;  I  will  change  my  statement  I  do  not  think  I  have  any 
troops  now  nearer  than  three  miics  from  Leesburg. 

Question.  You  have  troops  on  the  island  in  the  river  there  7 

Answer.  We  scout  that  island. 

By  Mr.  Odeil: 

Question.  You  refer  to  Harrison's  island  7 
Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  chairman: 

Question.  Were  you  in.  command  there  at  the  time  of  the  fight  at  Ball's 
Bluff? 

Answer.  I  was;  yes,  sir. 

Question.  What  was  the  object  of  that  enterprise  of  crossing  the  river  on 
that  occasion  7 

Answer.  I  was  guarding  at  that  time  the  entire  line  of  the  river.  I  occu- 
pied Harrison's  island  with  a  small  observing  force.  A  small  party  was 
sent  over  from  Harrison's  island,  under  the  concealment  of  Ball's  Bluff,  to 
pass  up  towards  Leesburg  and  see  if  Uiere  was  an  enemy  there.  This  party 
consisted  of  twenty  men  and  an  officer.  They  were  belated.  At  the  same 
time  a  demonstration  was  made  at  Edwards's  Ferry,  some  four  miles  from 
there.  This  was  intended  to  be  done  at  the  same  moment — the  landing 
above  at  Ball's  Bluff  and  the  demonstration  at  Edwards's  Ferry. 

Question.  By  what  troops  was  the  demonstration  at  Edwards's  Ferry 
made  7 

Answer.  By  Gorman's  brigade  and  a  portion  of  Lander's  brigade  at  the 
same  time.  These  twenty  men  and  the  officer  for  the  reconnoissance  pro- 
ceeded up  towards  Leesburg.  They  found  no  enemy,  but  they  found  what 
they  supposed  to  t>e  a  camp  about  in  that  position,  [pointing  to  the  map.l 
It  was  after  dusk  when  they  got  there.  It  was  near  Harrison's  house;  I 
should  think  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  Leesburg.  The  report  of  this  re- 
connoissance came  to  me  at  Edwards's  Ferry.  I  slept  on  the  hill  that  night. 
At  10  o'clock  at  night,  or  thereabouts,  the  report  of  the  reconnoissance  came 
to  me  that  there  was  a  camp  of  about  thirty  tents  near  Harrison's  house.  I 
then  directed  Colonel  Devens  to  move  over  there  in  the  night  with  four  com* 
panics  and  to  conceal  himself  until  daybreak,  and  then  attack  that  camp  at 
daybreak,  destroy  it,  drive  the  enemy  out  of  it,  and  pursue  them  as  far  as 
it  was  safe,  and  then  to  return,  covering  him  at  the  same  time  by  two 
small  guns  that  were  sent  over  to  Harrison's  island,  and  by  a  detachment 
under  Colonel  Lee  on  Ball's  Bluff,  so  that  he  could  pass  around  the  bluff 
under  the  fire  of  the  men  there,  get  back  on  the  island — Colonel  Lee  to 
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retire  under  fire  of  the  gan>i  with  his  one  hundred  men.  Thie  dctacbiiw^iit 
moved  up,  and  found  that  what  they  supposed  was  a  camp  was  not  a  camp 
at  all.  But  Colonel  Deveus  saw  no  enemy,  and  sent  back  that  word.  Tbey 
moved  along  through  the  woods  and  got  into  the  open  ground,  looked  into 
Leesburg,  and  saw  no  enemy  there;  and  were  observing  around  here, 
[pointingj  while  his  messenger  came  to  me  here  [indicating]  to  make  bis 
report.  Having  ordered  Oolonel  Devens,  between  10  and  11  o'clock,  to  make 
this  movement,  and  guarding  against  the  possibility  of  his  being  purBved 
by  a  very  large  force  which  he  might  stumble  on,  I  ordered  GoloDel  Baker, 
who  was  stationed  out  here,  [indicating  on  the  map,]  to  send  one  regiment. 
and  have  it  at  Conrad's  Ferry  at  daybreak.  I  also  ordered  him  to  have  the 
rest  of  his  brigade  in  readiness  to  move  from  his  encampment. 

I  then,  in  the  morning,  after  getting  Colonel  Devens's  report,  sent  vp  a 
small  party  of  horsemen  to  report  to  him  on  the  field,  to  scout  out  in  front 
of  him,  to  be  thrown  out  on  the  roads  and  fields  in  front  of  him,  to  give  him 
notice  of  the  approach  of  any  enemy.  I  directed  five  companies  of  the  15tli 
Massachusetts  regiment  to  cross,  not  at  the  bluff,  but  to  cross  and  take  pew- 
session  of  the  mill  here,  [indicating  Smart's  Mill,]  in  a  clear  space,  whidi 
is  covered  perfectly  by  a  bluff  here,  [indicating,]  covered  by  a  blufiT  there, 
[indicating,]  and  covered  perfectly  by  a  position  here,  [indicating,]  which  1 
had  notic^  and  stuck  stakes  upon  some  time  before.  So  there  woald  be 
five  companies  in  that  mill,  a  place  where  the  river  is  narrow,  and  where 
there  are  only  a  few  feet  that  is  not  fordable — not  more  than  ten  or  fifteen 
feet.  These  five  companies  were  ordered  to  take  post  in  the  mill,  while  the 
cavalry  was  sent  in  front  Colonel  Baker  came  on  the  field  in  the  morning 
after  I  made  this  disposition,  and  I  directed  him  to  move  to  the  right  and 
take  control  over  there,  telling  him  all  that  had  been  done.  I  pointed  out 
to  him  the  position  for  artillery  on  this  side,  and  gave  him  the  control  of  six 
pieces  of  artillery,  and  then  placed  at  his  disposition  the  Tammany  regi- 
ment, such  troops  as  he  might  find  here  [indicating  on  the  map  Harrtaon's 
island]  already  disposed,  and  the  control  of  his  own  command.  He  moved 
up  to  the  right.  While  this  conversation  was  going  on  (I  suppose  at  the 
very  moment  almost  of  this  conversation)  a  small  party  attacked  Colonel 
Devens  here,  [indicating.]    The  cavalry  that  I  had  ordered  moved  up  to  this 

ertnt,  [indicating.]  They  were  ferried  across  from  the  Maryland  shore  to 
arrison's  island,  carried  across  Harrison's  island,  and  then  ferried  acroes  to 
the  Virginia  shore  here,  [indicating.]  And  there  they  stood  doing  nothing. 
The  first  thing  I  knew  about  that  force,  they  came  back  having  never  heen 
thrown  to  the  front  at  all.  The  five  companies  that  I  had  ordered  over  to 
take  possession  of  the  mill,  instead  of  occupying  that  place,  moved  forward 
and  joined  Colonel  Devens  where  the  firing  was,  right  up  the  blufll  Of  that 
I  knew  nothing  until  a  messenger  came  back  here,  after  Colonel  Baker  had 
gone  and  assumed  command,  and  informed  me  that  it  was  the  desire  that 
these  troops  should  move  forward,  asking  if  I  would  permit  it.  I  said  I 
had  g^ven  the  control  of  that  movement  to  Colonel  Baker,  and  whatever  he 
deemed  right  about  that  he  would  do;  that  I  could  not  interfere  there.  The 
next  message  I  received  was  from  Colonel  Baker;  that  he  was  engaged  in 
throwing  over  his  whole  force ;  that  Oolonel  Devens  had  been  engaged  in  front 
But  I  should  say  here  that  I  had  carefully  instructed  him  in  the  morning 
that  he  was  not  to  fight  a  superior  force  there;  that  if  in  this  observation 
of  Colonel  Devens  the  advance  should  come  upon  a  strong  force,  he  was  to 
retire  suddenly  into  intrenchments  that  I  had  prepared  on  Harrison's  island, 
this  advance  being  covered  by  the  artillery  on  this  side,  and  the  troops  of 
Baker's  brigade.  The  whole  story  after  that  is,  that  Colonel  Baker  chose  to 
bring  on  a  battle.  He  brought  it  on,  and,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  handled  his 
troops  unskilfully  in  it,  and  a  disaster  occurred  which  ought  nut  to  have 
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occurred.    There  were  seyeral  pointa.    Colonel  Baker  came  to  that  point  of 
crossing. 

By  the  chairman: 

Qoeetion.  Did  yon  intend  th^^t  he  should  crone  7 

Answer.  I  intended  and  instructed  him  to  nse  his  discretion  about  cross- 
ing or  withdrawing  the  troops  already  over  there.  If  we  found  Leesbnrg 
had  been  abandoned  by  the  enemy,  and  we  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  occupy 
ity  I  directed  him  to  hold  on  there,  and,  of  course,  not  to  yield  ground  we 
had  taken  possession  of  without  resistance.  But  if  this  party  found  there 
y^na  not  a  strong  force  there;  if  it  was  a  force  he  could  easily  drive  before 
him,  he  should  drive  it  off;  if  it  was  of  such  a  size  that  he  could  not  drive 
it  off  easily,  then  he  was  to  fall  back.  But  he  was  to  use  his  discretion  as 
to  whether  he  had  the  means  to  drive  off  any  force  which  might  be  there. 
After  this  reconnoitring  party  had  advanced  so  far,  it  was  not  an  unrea- 
sonable supposition  that  they  were  in  small  force  there.  Still,  it  was  a 
thing  to  be  guarded  against  that  there  might  be  a  force  there,  and  a  strong 
one. 

By  Mr.  Gooch: 

Question.  You  were  about  to  point  out  the  errors  in  that  movement  T 

Answer.  Colonel  Baker  came  to  the  point  of  crossing,  and  there  occupied 
himself  more  than  an  hour  and  a  half  m  personally  superintending  the  get- 
ting the  boat  from  the  canal  into  the  river. 

Question.  That  is,  at  Harrison's  island  7 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  That  work  ought  to  have  been  done  by  a  junior  officer, 
while  Colonel  Baker  ought  to  have  used  that  time  in  looking  at  the  field  he 
was  sent  to  look  at.  Colonel^  Devens  was  a  mile  and  a  half  in  front  of  the 
river  with  a  small  force.  He  was  instructed  in  the  morning  from  me  to 
receive  his  orders  from  Colonel  Baker;  but  he  received  no  order  from 
Colonel  Baker  until  a  quarter  past  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  he 
had  been  forced  by  the  enemy  back  to  Colonel  Baker's  position  on.  the  bluff. 
One  of  the  last  words  that  I  said  to  Colonel  Baker  when  he  left  me— (there 
was  another  large  operation  and  reconnoissance  going  on  down  at  Goose 
creek  which  I  was  watching)— one  of  the  last  things  I  said  wan,  "  If  you 
nse  artillery  there — if  you  move  artillery,  please  see  that  it  is  well  guarded. 
I  do  not  like  to  see  guns  exposed  to  being  lost.  If  you  use  gtms,  see  that 
they  are  well  supported  by  good  infantry."  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  Colonel 
Baker  moved  his  guns  across  there  with  horses;  whereas  the  small  number 
of  boats  that  he  had  could  not  be  spared  from  the  infantry  to  carry  over  the 
horses. 

By  the  chairman: 

Question.  What  were  his  means  of  crossing  7 

Answer.  He  had  two  new  flatboats  that  I  had  had  constructed  for  such  a 
purpose  in  case  of  necessity.  One  of  these  flatboats  was  27  and  the  other 
was  25  feet  long,  and  both  of  them  12  feet  wide.  There  was  there  a  second- 
hand ferry-boat,  which,  I  think — I  am  not  certain  of  the  size  of  that — I  think 
it  was  about  90  feet  long.  Then  there  was  a  new  ferry-boat,  which  was  45 
feet  long  and  10  feet  wide.  There  was  one  of  Francis's  life-boats,  which 
easily  cartied  25  men  besides  the  oarsmen.  There  was  there  a  number  of 
skiffs — the  number  of  which  I  do  not  know.  Tliey  were  used  by  the  pickets 
up  and  down  the  river,  I  presume  there  were  two  or  three  at  his  disposal 
there.  Too  much  time  was  taken  in  conveying  over  horses  and  guns 
which  could  not  be  used  there  unless  there  was  infantry  to  support  them, 
as  the  result  proved.    The  guns  were  thrown  into  an  open  field,  and  were 
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not  fired  more  than  five  times,  any  one  of  them,  before  tbe  cannoneen  w^ne 
ahot  away.  The  cannon  were  entirely  useless,  except,  probably,  for  a  single 
discharge;  and  the  time  occupied  in  carrying  over  these  gans  woald  hare 

fiven  an  additional  thousand  of  troops,  I  suppose.  Now,  here  at  Edwards's 
erry  is  Goose  creek,  [indicating  on  the  map.]  Here  is  an  intrencsliment 
of  the  enemy  on  the  road  to  Leesburg,  and  there  is  another  intrenchment 
in  lliere,  [indicating  the  places.]  This  is  wooded  ground,  along  here,  (aboTc 
the  ferry  on  the  Virginia  side.)  When  this  fire  commenced  beaTily  on  onr 
right  in  the  afternoon,  these  troops  of  the  left  would  have  gone  op  as  a 
matter  of  course,  had  it  not  been  fully  explained  in  thfe  warning  that  that 
was  an  impossibility,  there  being  two  intrenchroents  of  the  enemy  here 
armed  with  cannon.  It  was  known  beforehand  that  they  were  there.  But 
these  troops  on  the  left  were  held  in  readiness  to  be  thrown  at  once  on  their 
retreat,  in  case  Colonel  Baker  had  fallen  upon  a  small  force,  and  pressed 
them  off ;  they  were  held  here  so  as  to  dash  across  and  cut  off  the  retiest 
of  the  enemy  on  the  roads. 
By  the  chairman: 

Question.  They  could  not  go  directly  up  on  account  of  these  batteries  ? 
Answer.  So,  sir.    And  that  was  known  and  explained  to  Colonel  Bakct 
before  he  started. 

By  Mr.  Oooch: 

Question.  He  could  not  depend  upon  the  troops  at  Sdwards's  Ferry  T 
Answer.  No,  sir;  not  until  he  had  pushed  the  enemy  forward  so  that  these 
troops  could  go  out  to  them  here. 

By  Mr.  Chandler : 

Question.  What  was  the  strength  of  these  hatteries  7 

Answer.  They  were  within  the  woods,  and  we  could  not  tell  what  they 
were.  They  might  be  very  weak  or  very  strong.  All  I  know  about  them 
was  that  they  were  in  the  woods,  and  that  they  had  open  spaces  for  the 
guns  to  play,  and  I  know  there  were  three  guns  there. 

By  the  chairman : 
Question.  Ton  did  not  give  Colonel  Baker  an  order  to  cross  7 
Answer.  No,  sir;  I  did  not    Fortunately,  there  was  a  written  order  found 
in  his  hat,  in  which  I  gave  him  discretionary  orders. 

By  Mr.  Gooch : 

Question.  Have  you  stated  all  the  points  in  which  the  forces  were  not 
properly  used  7 

Answer.  No,  sir.  The  battle-field  was  terribly  chosen.  The  15th  and 
20th  Massachusetts,  by  the  way  they  were  posted,  could  deliver  only  aboat 
half  their  fire  upon  the  enemy,  while  every  man  of  them  were  exposed  to 
the  fire  of  the  enemy.  The  artillery  was  thrown  into  the  open  ground,  all 
the  three  pieces  he  had.  It  was  very  bravely  served,  and  by  him  personsUj, 
too — for  there  never  was  a  braver  man — and  by  Colonel  Lee  and  varioiu 
other  o£Scers,  who  stepped  out  and  served  these  pieces  in  the  open  ground, 
when  they  should  have  been  held  back  under  cover.  They  might  have  been 
placed  so  that  they  could  have  been  supported  by  the  infantry  under  cover, 
and  they  might  have  fought  there  until  to-day. 

Question.  Who  was  responsible  for  the  disposition  of  the  Massachusetts 
regiments  you  speak  of  7 

Answer.  The  commanding  ofiBcer. 

Question.  Colonel  Baker  7 

Answer.  Undoubtedly  ;  he  was  the  commanding  officer. 
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Bj  the  chairman : 

Qaestion.  What  was  the  strength  of  the  enemy  at  that  time,  as  near  as 
yoa  have  been  able  to  ascertain  ? 

Answer.  Prom  my  knowledge  now,  I  think  they  had  about  4,  000  troops 
there  at  that  time. 

Question.  And  how  many  had  Colonel  Baker  over  there  ? 

Answer.  I  think  he  had  on  the  battle-field  about  1,720  men. 

By  Mr.  Odell: 

Question.  In  that  connexion,  how  many  men  had  he  at  his  disposal  7 

Answer.  According  to  the  morning  report,  about  7,600;  and  out  of  them 
yen.  must  take  the  sick,  those  on  gniard,  and  those  disposed  of  in  yarious 
other  ways,  probably  one^izth  of  the  number.  And  he  had  eight  pieces  of 
artillery  during  the  day  at  his  disposal,  while  the  enemy  had  in  action 
none. 

Qnestion.  He  had  eight  pieces  and  6,000  men  f 

Answer.  He  had  eight  pieces  and  the  ability  to  call — ^I  should  say  now 
without  my  eye  on  the  morning  report — to  bring  up  nearly  6,000  men. 

By  Mr.  Gooch: 

Question.  Gould  he  have  transported  them  across — ^these  6,000  men — 
with  the  means  of  transportation  he  had  at  his  command  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  think  he  could  have  taken  over  the  whole  6,000. 

Question.  How  many  of  those  6,000  men  could  he  have  been  reasonably 
expected  to  have  taken  across  ? 

Answer.  During  what  time  ? 

Question.  Any  time  so  as  to  have  made  them  available  in  the  engagement. 

Answer.  Your  question  takes  a  wide  scope.  Had  3,000  men  been  thrown 
over  before  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  ho  could  have  had  the  next  six 
months  to  have  brought  over  the  rest.  He  could  have  brought  over  enough, 
before  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  with  the  facilities  he  had,  if  properly 
managed,  to  have  crushed  out  the  force  there.  There  is  one  point  I  have 
left  entirely  untold,  which  was  fatal  to  any  body  of  men  in  such  a  position. 
With  the  boats  I  have  mentioned  there  never  was  left  a  guard,  as  far  as  I 
can  learn.  The  troops  came  to  the  landing  and  got  into  the  boats  the  best 
way  they  could.  They  were  very  eager  to  get  over.  They  got  themselves 
over — there  were  no  tloats^  crews  detailed.  Each  set  of  men  pushed  them- 
selves over;  and  then  the  boats  would  come  back,  sometimes  with  a  few 
wounded  men  and  half  a  dozen  assistants  to  each  wounded  man.  There 
were  no  guards  there  to  prevent  the  boats  being  used  improperly.  And 
that  thing  itself  was  almost  enough  to  defeat  any  movement — the  fact  that 
the  transportation  was  not  guarded. 

Question*  Is  there  anything  else  you  wish  to  state  in  reference  to  that 
batdef 

Answer.  I  have  not  stated  it  now  as  well  as  my  oflBcial  report  states  it. 

By  Mr.  Julian: 

Question.  Were  these  boats  sufficient — ^if,  under  the  discretion  you  gave 
him,  he  thought  it  was  best  to  go  over — ^for  such  speedy  crossing  as  was 
necessary  to  meet  the  enemy  7 

Answer.  I  do  not  think  a  careful  commander  would  have  attempted  that 
crossing  so  heedlessly.  I  think  any  careful  commander  would  have  himself 
gone  on  the  field  and  attempted  to  look  before  him,  before  he  attempted  to 
cross  8,000  men  in  the  face^  of  an  enemy.  One  of  the  chief  faults  is,  that 
he  commenced  crossing  the  troops,  remaining  himself  on  this  side,  before  he 
had  received  one  singfle  distinct  report  from  the  front.     And,  so  far  from 
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going  over  to  look  at  the  field  to  see  the  condition  of  it,  the  officer  in  com- 
mand  over  there  tells  me  that  he  never  received  an  order,  or  a  call  for 
information,  from  the  time  the  command  was  turned  over  to  Colonel  Baker, 
in  the  morning,  until  he  was  forced  back  by  the  enemy  to  Ball's  Blofi^  where 
he  found  Colonel  Baker  at  a  quarter  past  two  in  the  afternoon. 

By  Mr.  Gooch: 

Question.  Have  you  now  stated  all  the  point#which  at  this  time  occur  to 
you  in  reference  to  the  conduct  of  the  battle  T 

Answer.  I  think  that,  possibly,  hardly  attention  enough  has  been  paid  to 
the  direct  disobedience  of  my  orders,  in  the  morning,  abSnt  placing  the  five 
companies  on  the  right  and  in  the  direct  line  of  retreat  The  positioii  I 
wanted  them  placed  in  was  a  strong  position,  so  strong  that  eighty  men, 
under  Captain  Trembly,  of  one  of  the  Massachusetts  regiments,  (he  had 
gathered  together  some  eighty  men  from  the  different  regiments,)  were 
carried  into  that  mill,  which  ought  to  have  been  in  our  possession  all  the 
day  long,  and  at  ten  o'clock  at  night  he  took  these  men  across  to  Harrison'j 
island,  by  the  very  route  I  had  prescribed  in  the  morning,  in  one  single 
leaky  skiff.  Had  that  place  been  occupied  in  the  morning,  a  reconnoissanoe 
could  have  been  made  out  from  it,  or  it  might  have  been  the  basis  of  soy 
operation  on  that  side. 

Question.  What  is  the  distance  from  the  Maryland  shore  to  the  ialand! 

Answer.  About  250  yards. 

Question.  And  from  the  island  to  the  Virginia  shore  7 

Answer.  About  sixty  yards. 

QQestion.  Could  any  other  means  of  transportation  have  been  need  by 
Colonel  Baker  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  think  he  could  have  obtained  any  there. 

Question.  There  is  a  rumor  that  there  were  canal-boats  there. 

Answer.  There  were  some  canal-boats  at  Edwards's  Ferry.  Tkey  were 
not  used,  however. 

By  the  chairman: 

Question.  Did  this  reconnoissanoe  originate  with  yourself,  or  had  you  or> 
ders  from  the  general-in-chief  to  make  it  7 

Answer.  It  originated  from  myself — the  reconnoissance. 

Question.  The  order  did  not  proceed  from  General  McClellan  7 

Answer.  I  was  directed  the  day  before  to  make  a  demonstration,  as  is 
seen  in  General  McClellan's  printed  orders.  That  demonstration  was  made 
the  day  previous. 

By  Mr.  Gooch: 

Question.  Was  that  demonstration,  or  the  reconnoissance,  made  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  the  right  wing  of  our  army  could  be  thrown 
across  the  Potomac  7    Did  it  look  to  that  7 

Answer.  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  state,  if  I  know,  what  the  commanding 
general's  views  were.  But  all  the  information  that  I  had  previously  is 
given  in  a  telegraphic  despatch  from  General  McClellan  to  myself,  whidi  is 
published. 

Question.  I  did  not  ask  you  anything  as  to  what  General  Mcdellan^ 
views  were,  but  whether  you  understand  that  that  movement  was  made 
with  the  view  of  ascertaining  whether  the  right  wing  of  our  army  oooU 
be  thrown  across  the  Potomac.  I  will  tell  you  why  I  ask  the  question.  1 
could  see  some  object  and  purpose  in  the  movement  if  it  looked  to  that. 
If  not,  I  can  see  no  object  in  it. 
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The  clittirman:  We  want  to  know  whether,  m  a  military  point  of  view,  it 
is  important  for  onr  troops  to  hold  Leesbarg. 

The  witness:  It  may  be  very  important,  or  not  at  all  so,  to  occupy  Lees- 
barg; the  importance  depending  upon  the  relations  of  the  enemy  and  the 
balance  of  onr  army  to  it 

Question.  If  it  had  not  been  by  yon  deemed  important,  you  would  not 
hare  ordered  the  reconnoissance,  I  suppose. 

Answer.  Not  necessarily  that,  because  I  ought  to  know  the  strength  and 
position  of  my  enemy  in  front  of  me  at  all  times,  no  matter  what  the  im- 
portasoe  of  his  position  is. 

Qaestion.  The  day  before  a  demonstration  was  made  by  General  I^cOall's 
division,  advancing  within  12  miles  of  Leesburg,  or  thereabouts  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  as  I  am  informed. 

Question,  Was  that  supported  by  (General  Smith's  division  ? 

Answer.  I  know  nothing  of  that.  I  was  far  distant  from  that  place.  I 
was  officially  informed  that  General  McOail  had  advanced  to  Drainesville  on 
the  19th 

Question.  Did  they  retire  again  to  their  own  position  the  day  before  you 
ordered  this  reconnoissance  ? 

Answer.  I  have  only  hearsay  about  that.  I  never  saw  or  knew  person- 
ally of  any  of  General  McCall's  movements. 

Question.  Would  it  not  have  been  practicable  for  those  two  divisions  of 
General  McCall  and  General  Smith  to  have  advanced  upon  Leesburg  and 
taken  it  from  any  enemy  that  appears  to  have  been  in  the  vicinity  ? 

Answer.  It  might  have  been  done  without  the  loss  of  a  man,  or  it  might 
have  brought  on  a  general  battle  with  the  bulk  of  the  enemy's  force,  of  his 
army  of  the  Potomac. 

ByMr.  Odell: 

Qaestion.  Gould  the  enemy  have  got  there  before  Generals  McCall  and 
Smith  could  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  think  they  could  have  got  there  before  our  forces  could. 
But  whoever  marches  the  way  they  did  makes  a  flank  movement,  a  flank 
march,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  most  dangerous  movement  to  be  made. 

By  the  chairman : 

Qaestion.  Would  not  that  have  been  a  good  field  to  have  fought  a  decisive 
battle,  if  the  enemy  had  come  out,  had  you  been  prepared  for  it  ?  Suppose 
you  had  brought  up  all  the  divisions  in  that  vicinitjr,  and  brought  your  di- 
vision and  the  division  of  General  Banks  over  the  river  ? 

Answer.  If  I  had  been  in  command  of  the  enemy,  I  would  not  have  fought 
there  ;  it  would  have  been  so  fair  a  chance  for  us. 

Question.  And,  therefore,  I  suppose  they  would  have  suffered  you  to  have 
taken  Leesburg  ? 

Answer.  If  1  had  been  the  enemy,  I  should  instantly  have  occupied  the 
intrenchments  of  the  other  side  on  the  Potomac. 

Question.  Would  we  not  have  had  here  troops  enough  to  have  annihilated 
them  an4  defeated  the  others,  as  they  would  have  lost  the  benefit  of  their 
intrenchments  if  they  had  come  out ;  would  have  lost  their  left  wing  and 
Leesburg  too.  At  all  events,  if  that  division  had  been  ordered  to  have  ad- 
vanced instead  of  retiring,  would  not  they  have  undoubtedly  taken  this  army 
that  assailed  Baker  ?    Where  would  they  have  made  their  escape  ? 

Answer.  If  they  had  been  ordered  to  advance  when  ? 

Question.  On  the  day  of  the  reconnoissance  to  support  your  reconnois- 
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Answer.  Yoa  must  be  aware  that  General  McCall  knew  nothing  of  whitt 
I  was  doing. 

Question.  No,  sir  ;  but  suppose  you  had  given  him  a  hint  of  what  yot 
were  about  ? 

Answer.  I  should  have  been  obliged  to  have  sent  a  messenger  at  least  ten 
miles  through  the  enemy  to  g^ve  him  that  information. 

By  Mr.  Odell : 

Question.  So  far  £ts  you  know  there  was  np  harmony  between  the  action 
of  your  wing  of  the  army  and  the  division  of  General  McGall  ? 

Answer.  So  far  as  the  two  demonstrations  were  concerned,  the  demon- 
stration which  I  was  ordered  to  make  was  evidently  in  connexion  with  the 
demonstration  of  McCall,  simply  a  demonstration  to  see  if  the  enemy  left 
Leesburg.  That  was  on  the  20th.  The  movement  at  Ball's  Bluff,  whidi  we 
have  been  discussing,  was  on  the  2lBt. 

By  the  chairman: 

Question.  Did  you  receive  an  order  from  the  general-in-chief  to  make 
this  reconnoissance  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  You  received  an  order  to  make  the  demonstration  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  What  was  the  purport  of  that  order  for  a  demonstration  ? 

Answer.  It  was  something  in  this  form,  by  telegraph;  it  was  received  bj 
me,  I  think,  about  II  o'clock  in  the  day  of  the  20th.  That  "  General  McCall. 
occupied  Drainesville  yesterday;  will  send  out  reconnoitering  parties  in  all 
directions  to-day.  It  is  made  for  the  effect  to  drive  the  enemy  from  Leea- 
burg,  and  a  slight  demonstration  on  your  part  might  produce  the  same 
effect."    On  the  evening  of  the  20th  the  demonstration  was  made. 

Question  How  could  you  make  a  slight  demonstration  on  that  side  of  tiie 
river,  without  crossing  it,  to  have  any  effect  on  Leesburg  ? 

Answer.  It  is  the  easiest  thing  to.  make  a  demonstration.  Simply  to 
show  your  troops;  to  make  a  feint  of  going  across.  Boats  were  filled  with 
men,  a  cannon  fire  was  opened  on  the  ground  to  clear  a  space  aroand  the 
point  of  landing,  and  boat  loads  of  men  were  sent  off.  I  made  use  of  that 
class  of  demonstration  for  the  sake  of  trying  my  boats,  and  seeing  how 
rapidly  they  could  be  pushed  over,  and  to  accustom  the  men  to  moving 
rapidly  with  the  boats  and  out  of  them. 

Question.  But  your  idea,  as  a  general,  is  that  the  advance  of  our  army 
upon  Leesburg,  if  we  should  do  it  in  full  force,  would  hardly  induce  the 
enemy  to  come  there  and  give  us  battle. 

Answer.  Unless  the  enemy  is  very  foolish.  Unless  he  cannot  help  it,  he 
will  not  meet  us  with  the  chances  in  our  favor. 

Question.  And  you  think  they  would  be  very  foolish  to  come  out  and  meet 
us  under  these  circumstances,  in  your  judgment,  as  I  understand  you  ? 

Answer.  Do  I  understand,  you,  if  we  had  a  force  here,  and  occupied  Lees* 
burg  ? 

Question.  I  mean  this:  If  you  were  the  ^eneral4n-chief,  and  wfDted  to 
rout  the  enemy  from  Leesburg,  and  take  their  left  wing — which  seems  to  be 
detached  from  their  main  body — you  might  move  in  very  large  force,  seeing 
they  are  now  located  very  conveniently  for  such  a  movement  Now,  wooM 
you  apprehend  any  danger  of  bringing  on  a  general  battle  there,  supposiog 
you  were  provided  for  such  a  contingency.  Would  it  not  be  rather  good 
luck  if  they  would  come  out  and  fight  a  general  battle  there  f  Li  other 
words,  if  they  did  come  *out  there  when  you  were  prepared  for  it,  would  it 
not  be  a  disadvantage  to  them  ? 
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Answer.  I  do  not  think  I  have  any  right  to  say  what  I  woald  do  as  general- , 
in-chief,  for  whatever  I  would  say  would  be  in  approval  or  disapproval  of 
the  general-in-chief  s  movements.    I  would  be  criticising  one  way  or  the 
otiier,  either  favorably  or  unfavorably,  the  movements  of  the  general-in* 
chief,  which  I  have  no  right  to  do. 

Question.  We  do  not  ask  you  to  criticise.  You  must  obey  the  orders  of 
the  general-in-chief.  But  he  cannot  quell  an  independent  opinion,  after  all. 
I  speak  of  that  now  particularly,  because  it  looks  to  me,  has  looked  to  me 
all  along,  as  though  it  was  a  very  good  field,  and  a  strong  one  for  such  a 
demonstration. 

Answer.  You  must  be  aware  that  all  these  movements  that  look  perfectly 
well  in  themselves  require  to  look  well  in  reference  to  other  movements  at 
the  same  time. 

The  chairman:  Of  course.    You  must  survey  the  whole  field,  of  course. 

By  Mr.  Chandler: 

Question.  I  would  like  to  know  at  what  hour  the  first  order  was  issued  to 
Colonel  Baker  to  advance,  to  cross  7 

Answer.  I  never  gave  him  an  order  to  cross. 

Question.  At  what  hour  was  the  order  given  to  him  ?  • 

Answer.  I  can  give  you  all  the  early  orders  to  Colonel  Baker.  I  sent  him 
an  order  about  midnight,  on  the  20th,  to  send  the  California  regiment  to 
Conrad's  Ferry,  and  have  them  there  at  daybreak  to  await  orders  there;  to 
have  the  remainder  of  his  brigade  roused  early,  have  a  comfortable  break* 
last^  and  be  in^readiness  to  move  at  7  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Later  in  the 
night — it  might  have  been  between  2  and  3  o'clock  in  the  morning — ^I  sent 
a  cautionary  order  to  Colonel  Baker,  knowing  that  volunteers  make  too 
much  noise  sometimes,  to  have  that  regiment  march  with  silence,  and  with 
onloaded  guns.  From  that  time  I  sent  him  no  order.  He  came  to  me  on 
the  field,  just  after  I  had  sent  forward  this  cavalry  and  its  support  to  be 
thrown  into  the  mill,  and  then  I  discussed  the  whole  matter  with  him.  I 
had  a  map  similar  to  this  (referring  to  the  one  he  had  with  him)  out  before 
me.  I  stood  on  a  very  elevated  point  where  I  could  see  all  this  ground.  I 
told  him  about  the  boats,  pointed  out  the  various  positions  to  him,  and 
pointed  out  to  him  the  position  of  these  batteries  between  Edwards's  Ferry 
and  Ball's  Bluff.  I  showed  him  the  lines  the  enemy  used  for  communica- 
tions, as  near  as  we  knew  them,  back  of  Leesburg  off  towards  Manassas.  I 
then  told  him  to  go  up  and  take  entire  command,  entire  control  of  the  right, 
foor  miles  from  where  I  stood.  He  said:  "Then  I  am  to  have  entire  com- 
mand  T  "Yes,"  si^id  I.  "  Please  put  that  in  writing,"  he  said.  I  then  to6k 
oat  my  pencil  and  on  my  knee  wrote  that  order  which  has  been  referred  to, 
giving  him  authority  to  take  command  of  Cogeeswell's  regiment  and  the 
other  troops  there,  to  retire  those  already  over  the  river,  or  to  advance  the 
California  regiment  and  Cogges well's  regiment  in  hip  discretion.  That  is 
the  first  order  which  he  received  during  the  day. 

Question.  At  what  hour  of  the  day  was  that  ? 

Ana^r.  The  hours  fly  fast  on  such  days  as  those.  It  was  certainly  be- 
tween eight  and  half-past  nine  in  the  morning. 

Question.  The  first  order  to  him  to  hold  his  regiment  in  readiness  was 
about  midnight  ? 

Answer.  That  was  given  to  everybody.  Whenever  a  cannon  is  to  be 
fired  in  that  division,  which  may  bring  about  more  result  than  is  intended, 
there  is  a  caution  sent  to  every  commander  to  have  his  troops  in  readiness 
tomove. 

Question.  I  think  I  understood  you  to  say  that  it  was  not  in  the  power  of 
Colonel  Baker  to  increase  his  means  of  transporting  his  men  7 
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,     Answer.  I  do  not  think  it  waa. 

Qaestion.  At  what  hour  in  the  day  did  you  commence  crossing  your  foroo 
at  Edwards's  Ferry  ? 

Answer.  I  sent  over  a  reconnoitering  party  of  thirty  cavalry  at  Edwards's 
Ferry  at  daybreak,  so  that  if  there  was  any  force  at  Leesburg  it  would  dis* 
tract  their  attention  from  this  other  reconnoissance.  I  sent  over  thirty  one 
cavalry,  with  four  officers,  at  daybreak,  or  shortly  after,  with  two  companies 
of  Minnesota  skirmishers,  to  cover  their  falling  back,  so  that  the  cavalry 
could  move  out,  make  their  examination,  and  fall  back  .behind  their  infantiy 
supporters;  just  exactly  as  I  expected  them  to  do  above,  but  which  tbey 
never  did.  This  force  of  skirmishers  remained  there  until  the  cavalry  had 
finished  their  examination — until  they  had  got  on  to  a  regiment  of  infantry, 
and  of  course  could  go  no  further.  They  came  upon  a  regiment  of  infantiy 
between  our  left  and  right.  They  came  back  and  reported.  There  were 
very  few  troops  sent  over  there,  for  we  did  not  try  to  increase  our  force 
largely  ovex  there  until  I  had  got  information  from  Colonel  Baker.  I  should 
say  that  about  11  o'clock,  perhaps — I  will  not  be  positive  about  the  hour, 
but  about  that  time — I  received  a  report  from  Colonel  Baker  that  be  was 
crossing  his  whole  force.  I  then  at  once  commenced  crossing  over  Gorman's 
brigade,  pushing  them  over  much  more  rapidly  than  I  had  been  doing  be- 
fore. The  number  that  was  over  there  at  the  time  this  action  was- going  od 
on  the  right  was  some  1,500  or  1,600  infantry,  thirty  cavalry,  and  a  sectioo 
of  howitzers,  with  their  horses  and  equipments. 

Question.  You  had  that  force  across  prior  to  the  death  of  Baker  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  How  many  did  you  finally  cross  over  that  day  7 

Answer.  Down  there  ? 

Question.  Yes,  sir;  at  EdWards's  Ferry? 

Answer.  Those  were  all  the  troops  that  we  had  to  spare  then.  There 
were  afterwards  thrown  over  in  the  evening  a  portion  of  the  seventh  Michi- 
gan regiment,  which  had  been  retained  and  kept  back  on  account  of  its  poor 
arms.  But  when  it  came  to  a  time  when  I  was  to  hold  the  other  side  at  all 
hazards,  we  had  to  let  them  go  over  and  hold  their  ground  with  Un&t 
bayonets,  if  they  could  do  nothing  else. 

Question.  You  have  mentioned  a  couple  of  batteries  at  a  certain  poiot 
there.    Did  those  batteries  open  fire  upon  your  troops  during  that  day  1 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  Have  you  reason  to  suppose  that  those  batteries  were  in- 
trenched, or  were  they  only  covered  by  bushes  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  think  I  mentioned  any  batteries.  I  mentioned  two 
intrenchments,  and  that  one  of  those  intrenchments  was  armed  with  tiuree 
guns,  as  I  believed  then,  and  as  I  believe  now. 

Question.  There  were  earthworks,  were  there,  thrown  up  f 

Answer.  Earth  and  stones  to  protect  their  guns.  I  have  now  verv  posi- 
tive information  that  those  three  guns  were  there,  guarded  by  a  smajll  body 
of  cavalry,  and  a  Mississippi  regiment  of  infantry  in  the  woods. 

Question.  Could  not  those  intrenchments  have  been  flanked  by  the  force 
that  you  crossed  over — have  been  taken  in  the  rear  ? 

Answer.  Their  rear  was  towards  Colonel  Baker. 

Question.  Precisely;  I  understand  that  But  suppose  your  force  had  beea 
thrown  around  there,  with  the  appearance  of  coming  in  their  rear,  would 
not  they  have  been  compelled  to  have  left  their  intrenchments  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  if  I  had  chosen  to  expose  1,500  men  to  extraordinarr 
risk — an  unusual  military  risk — ^the  attempt  could  have  been  made.  I 
might  have  done  it  in  the  morning,  or  any  day  in  the  week  before.    By  pat- 
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iin^  the  troop9  to  extraordinary  and  unnsaal  and  unnecessary  risk  it  could 
have  been  done. 

Question.  Suppose  a  demonstration  had  been  made  upon  the  rear  of  the 
force  that  was  attacking  Colonel  Baker  at  that  time — suppose  there  had 
been  a  force  sufficient  in  their  rear,  either  your  own  or  General  McCall's, 
could  not  the  force  attacking  Baker  have  been  easily  and  quickly  captured  f 

Answer.  At  what  time  7 

Question.  At  any  time  from  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  to  dark. 

Answer.  And  if  the  force  had  been  where  ? 

Question,  Anywhere  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy.  Suppose,  for  instance, 
that  your  force  was  sufficient  to  have  flanked  those  batteries,  and  gone 
around  in  their  rear,  would  it  not  have  been  an  easy  matter  to  have  cap- 
tured the  force  attacking  Colonel  Baker,  if  your  force  had  been  sufficient  to 
have  flanked  that  battery  at  Edwards's  Ferry,  and  driven  them  from  their 
intrenchments  7  Suppose  you  had  had  1,500  men,  or  any  number  of  men 
that  would  have  been  sufficient  to  get  around  and  flank  that  battery,  and 
compelled  them  to  leave  their  intrenchments. 

Answer.  If  we  had  had  4,000  men  at  Leesburg  we  could  have  captured 
them  aU  that  day. 

Question.  If  those  batteries  had  not  been  there,  or,  if  being  there,  they 
had  been  flanked  in  any  way,  would  it  not  have  been  a  comparatively  easy 
task  to  have  captured  their  whole  force  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  because  they  could  not  have  marched  that  distance  in 
twice  the  time  that  the  action  at  Ball's  Bluff  lasted. 

Question.  What  distance. 

Answer.  The  distance  to  turn  the  batteries.  The  distance  they  would 
have  "been  obliged  to  march  would  have  been  at  least  eight  or  nine  miles. 
And  after  such  a  march  as  that  they  would  have  come  into  action  tired  and 
fatigued.  Remember  that  all  this  was  unknown  ground.  There  is  a  range 
of  bills  there  that  cuts  off  the  view  of  what  is  behind.  And  for  troops  to 
march  seven  or  eight  miles  around,  over  unknown  ground,  without  know- 
ledge of  the  force  of  the  enemy,  is  very  brave  work  indeed;  but  I  do  not 
think  it  would  have  been  soldierlike.  As  the  proof  has  shown  here,  at  the 
other  end  of  the  line,  if  there  had  been  a  little  more  care  taken  up  there, 
there  would  have  been  a  very  pretty  little  victory  indeed. 

By  the  chairman: 
^  Question.  Youhavesaid,  I  believe,  that  the  reconnoissance  and  demonstra- 
tion were  intended  to  have  been  made  together  ? 

'Answer.  The  first  reconnoissance  was  intended  to  be  made  under  cover 
of  a  demonstration. 
Question.  How  happened  it  that  it  was  made  the  day  after  7 
Answer.  There  was  some  misunderstanding  of  the  order.  It  was  Sunday, 
and  I  had  given  directions  that  everybody  should  be  quiet  and  use  their 
time  as  well  as  they  could,  and  my  order  did  not  reach  the  commanding 
oflScer  until  two  or  three  hours  after  it  was  written.    He  was  out  of  camp, 

fone  to  church,  or  something  of  that  sort.  It  was  so  delayed  that  Captam 
hilbrick  with  his  company  did  not  make  his  reconnoissance  until  after 
dusk.  I  was  expecting  a  reoort  of  it  a  little  after  sunset.  Then  a  very  nice 
little  military  chance  seemea  to  have  been  wrought  out  by  that  reconnois- 
sance. News^eas  brought  in  that  there  was  a  small  camp  there  without 
pickets.  And  it  seemed  to  me  precisely  one  of  those  pieces  of  carelessness  on 
the  part  of  the  enemy  that  ought  to  be  taken  advantage  of.  That  caused  the 
order  for  Colonel  Devens  to  move  over  and  destroy  the  camp,  which  was  to 
be  done  at  daybreak  the  next  morning.    In  order  to  make  him  perfectly  safe 
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I  put  Colonel  Lee  behind  him  with  100  infantry  and  two  gnns  behind  htm,  eo 
that  he  could  fall  back  safely.  And  then,  to  make  it  still  more  secure^  I 
ordered  Colonel  Baker  to  have  the  California  regiment  ready.  Then  finding,  hj 
the  report  of  Colonel  Devin,  that  he  cohld  not  make  out  any  enemy,  it  seemed 
to  me  that  we  should  make  a  further  reconnoissance.  And  a  further  recon- 
noissance  was  accordingly  made  at  Edwards's  Feny. 

Question.  Are  the  enemy  fortifying'  Leesbur^  now  that  you  know  of,  put- 
ting up  intrenchments  or  anything  of  the  kind  Y 

Answer.  The  commanding  general  can  tell  you  all  my  detailed  and  almost 
hourly  reports  to  him  by  telegraph. 

Question.  The  'question  was  superinduced  by  what  I  have  seen  in  the 
papers,  that  the  enemy  are  now  fortifying  Leesburg. 

Answer.  I  ride  over  the  hills  and  look  over  that  way,  and  I  examine  the 
ground  over  there  by  balloon  as  often  as  the  weath^r  permits.  These  re> 
ports  I  make  to  General  McClellan,  of  whatever  is  seen  being  done  there. 
And  if  he  wishes  them  to  be  known  I  suppose  he  would  have  no  objection 
in  the  world  to  their  being  ^iven.  I  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  state  these 
matters  myself,  because  that  is  direct  military  information. 

The  chairman:  I  do  not  care  particularly  about  it' 

By  Mr.  Johnson: 

Question.  The  position  is  such  that  you  can  know  whether  the  fact  is  so 
or  not  ? 

Answer.  0,  yes,  sir;  I  know  it  thoroughly.  I  look  over  them  every  day 
there. 

By  Mr.  Chandler: 

(tnestion.  There  are  a  great  many  boats  in  the  canal  running  along  there, 
are  there  not  ? 

Answer.  Some  days  a  great  many  pass  along.  Sometimes  there  are  not 
any  that  pass  along  there  for  days  and  weeks. 

Question.  How  long,  in  your  estimation,  would  it  take  a  regiment  of  meo 
to  throw  a  pontoon  bridge  across  at  Ball's  Bluff,  or  at  Edwards's  Ferry,  by 
taking  boats  out  of  the  canal,  or  otherwise  ? 

Answer.  It  would  be  a  very  difficult  operation,  indeed,  to  make  such  a 
bridge  of  canal  boats.  Ton  know  the  tneory  of  boat  bridges,  I  sappose. 
They  are  set  head  and  stern  up  and  down  the  river  or  stream.  It  would  be 
a  very  difficult  thing  to  make  a  bridge  of  that  kind  of  boats — of  boats  of  the 
form  of  canal  boats.  It  would  take  a  considerable  time  to  make  a  bridge  at 
all  safe  for.  the  passage  of  troops.  The  boats  would  have  to  be  anchored 
safely  front  and  rear,  and  each  change,  each  rise  in  the  river,  would  require 
a  change  in  the  tackle  at  each  end  to  make  a  bridge  of  canal  boats  safe. 

ByMr.  Od^ll: 

Question.  There  is  one  point  I  wish  to  inquire  about  in  reference  to  the 
boats  you  enumerated.  When  Colonel  Baker's  force  retreated,  after  they 
had  gone  over  on  the  other  side,  the  evidence  is  that  there  was  but  one  boat 
there,  and  that  was  sunk.  Ton  have  said  nothing  about  what  became  of 
those  boats,  except  that  there  was  no  guard  placed  over  them. 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  what  became  of  the  boats  on  the  Virginia  side. 
There  were  during  the  day  on  the  Yirfinia  side  of  the  islana  a  life-boat,  a 
second-hand  ferry-boat,  and  some  skiffs.  I  was  not  there,  had  no  charge  of 
the  matter  at  all,  and  do  not  know  exactly  about  it. 
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By  Mr.  Chandler: 


Qaestion.  The  boats  you  before  enumerated  were  the  boats  on  both  sides 
of  the  island  7 

Answer.  Tes,  sir.  There  was  a  fault  in  not  having  more  equally  dis 
tribated  the  transportation  on  the  two  sides  of  the  island.  There  should 
have  been  one  good  substantial  boat  on  the  Virginia  side  more  than  there 
was.  One  of  the  main  faults  is,  that  the  wrong  place  of  dressing  on  that 
side  was  selected.  Instead  of  using  the  Swart's  crossing  they  used  the 
one  below. 

By  Mr.  Odell: 

Qaestion.  And  you  consider  the  whole  of  that  movement  about  the  mill  to 
have  been  a  mistake-^-a  fatal  mistake  ? 

Answer.  Tes,  sir.  And  it  was  equally  fatal  that  they  should  use  the 
boats  intended  for  men  to  carry  over  horses  and  cannon. 

By  the  chairman: 

Question.  It  is  said  of  you  that  you  take  slaves  and  return  them  to 
secessionists.  That  report  is  out,  and  it  is  not  more  than  fair  that  you 
should  respond  to  it. 

Answer.  That  is  *a  slander  that  has  been  circulated  very  freely,  and,  lam 
sorry  to  say,  by  men  in  official  position. 

Qaestion.  Do  not  understand  that  I  mean  it  as  a  reflection  upon  you. 
But  I  have  seen  that  statement  in  the  papers.  * 

Answer.  It  has  been  uttered  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I  am  sent  with 
a  military  force  into  a  certain  county  in  Maryland.  I  was  told  when  I  was 
sent  there  that  I  was  to  give  full  and  complete  protection  to  that  county. 
I  have  tried  to  obey  every  order  of  the  War  Department  I  have  ever 
received;  and,  upon  the  other  hand,  I  have  insisted  upon  my  troops  obeying 
every  law  of  the  State  of  Maryland.  I  do  not  allow  them  to  harbor  th^ 
slaves,  or  the  free  employed  negroes,  or  the  apprentices,  or  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  farmers  in  that  neighborhood  in  my  camps.  If  a  negro  runs 
away  from  a  farmer  into  my  camps  and  lounges  around  there,  he  is  turned 
out  of  the  camps.  If  they  come  along  the  borders  of  the  camps  selling 
whisky  to  the  soldiers,  they  are  treated  precisely  as  white  men  are;  they 
are  taken  and  whipped  and  sent  away  just  as  white  men  are.  The  troops 
are  being  disorganized  from  day  to  day  by  men  going  about  and  selling 
liquor  to  them.  The  slaves  that  run  away  from  the  enemy  and  come  over 
are  got  to  my  head-quarters  as  rapidly  as  possible  ;  they  are  then  questioned 
carefullv,  and  all  the  information  I  can  get  out. of  them  is  taken.  They 
are  made  as  comfortable  as  they  can  be,  and  put  to  work  in  the  quarter- 
master's department^  or  have  been  until  lately.  If  they  can  take  care  of 
themselves,  they  have  been  allowed  to  do  so  the  best  way  they  could.  If 
they  have  needed  assistance,  they  have  been  fed  and  clothed  and  put  to 
work  by  the  quartermaster  or  commissary.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  slaves 
coming  over  from  the  enemy's  lines  having  been  given  up  to  any  claimant. 
There  is  but  one  case  where  one  has  been  claimed  that  has  come  in.  In 
ihftt  one  ease  I  stated  to  the  owner,  or  the  son  of  the  owner  rather,  who 
came  to  claim  him,  that  it  was  not  a  matter  that  I  had  anything  to  do  with 
at  all,  that  of  deciding  whether  he  was  his  negro  or  not 

Qaestion.  We  passed  a  law  last  summer,  as  you  are  aware,  that  that  was 
no  part  of  the  business  of  the  army. 

Answer.  The  only  order  I  have  given  is  to  attend  to  the  discipline  of  the 
camp.    I  might  here  say  that  vast  injury  is  being  done,  insubordination  is 
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sown  in  the  army,  right  and  left,  by  the  course  pursued  by  newspapers  and 
by  public  men  in  that  respect. 

Question.  How  do  you  mean  by  public  men  7 

Answer.  The  governor  of  a  Slate,  for  instance,  writes  to  the  lieutenant 
colonel  of  a  regiment,  reprimanding  in  the  sharpest  manner  possible  an 
officer  of  that  regiment.  And  we  cannot  call  in  question  the  action  oi  a 
senator  or  a  member  of  Congress  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  or  the  House. 
But  I  have  had  in  my  own  camps  soldiers  discussing  in  their  tents  the  con- 
duct of  their  general  and  the  senator  from  their  State,  not  knowing  anything 
about  the  original  circumstances,  but  simply  discussing  what  their  senator 
says  of  their  commanding  general.  That  is  not  a  healthy  state  of  discipline 
at  all. 

The  chairman:  Of  course  that  is  a  matter  I  know  nothing  about.  I  men- 
tioned this  to  you  because  I  had  seen  it  stated  in  the  papers  that  you  had 
taken  slaves  and  returned  them  to  secession  owners. 

By  Mr.  Julian : 

Question.  Do  you  give  up  slaves  when  they  are  pursued  and  demanded  bj 
the  claimants  ? 

Answer.  Within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  of  Maryland  I  shall  always, 
until  I  get  orders  from  higher  authority,  allow  a  civil  functionary,  on  a  civil 
paper,  examine  my  hired  house  or  my  camp,  whatever  that  paper  may  be,  if 
it  does  not  interfere  with  the  military  control  of  my  camp.  Until  you  gen- 
tlemen change  the  laws,  I  am  bound  to  let  any  civil  magistrate  order  a  sewii 
of  my  premises,  under  the  laws  of  the  State  in  which  I  am  serving.  The 
civil  authority  can  come  in  and  take  a  murderer,  a  thief,  an  apprentice,  or 
anything  else,  under  the  civil  law,  until  I  am  relieved  from  the  effect  of  the 
civil  law.  We  have  no  power  to  proclaim  martial  law;  no  general  has  had 
that  authority  given  to  him;  and  therefore  my  camps  and  everything  else 
are  subject  to  the  visits  of  the  civil  magistrates  and  their  officers, 

Questidh.  Suppose  you  know  the  claimant  is  a  rebel  slaveholder,  although 
he  has  a  civil  process  and  a  constable  there,  would  yon  feel  it  to  be  yoor 
duty  to  give  up  the  fugitive  ? 

Answer.  Let  me  understand  you.    Ton  say  "a  rebel  slaveholder." 

Question.  I  mean  a  disloyal  man.  I  am  supposing  that  you  know  l)im  to 
be  a  disloyal  man. 

Answer.  In  arms  against  the  United  States  f 

Question.  Tes,  sir;  or  on  the  side  of  the  rebels,  giving  them  aid  and  com- 
fort. 

Answer.  I  will  state  this,  that  if  the  slave  of  a  man  whom  I  knew  to  be 
in  rebellion .    Is  this  being  taken  down  ? 

The  witness  was  informed  that  the  reporter  was  taking  down  all  that  was 
said. 

The  witness:  I  can  hardly  imagine  that  I  am  obliged  to  swear  to  what  I 
would  do.  But  I  will  answer  the  question  as  well  as  I  can,  by  stating  the 
only  case  that  has  occurred  anything  like  that  that  I  know  of:  One  slave 
came  into  my  camp,  announcing  himself  as  a  slave,  and  stating  that  be  had 
been  employed  on  some  fortifications  on  the  other  side  with  the  consent  of 
the  owner.  That  slave  was  sent  to  the  Tammany  regiment  to  be  taken  care 
of,  and  put  upon  the  quartermaster's  list  of  hired  men  and  employed  by  the 
United  States.  Shortly  after  the  son  of  the  man  who  had  this  slave  in  his 
employ  came  and  wanted  to  withdraw  him,  and  I  ^fused  on  the  ground  that 
I  had  no  jurisdiction  over  the  man;  that  he  came  under  the  rules;  that  he 
had  been  employed  on  rebel  earthworks,  as  I  was  informed,  and  the  mifi 
was  not  given  up.  I  am  not  aware  of  another  case  that  has  occurred  in  mj 
division. 
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By  the  chamnan : 

Question.  I  understood  yon  before  to  have  answered  that  question.  When 
I  said  that  you  had  been  charged  with  doing  such  a  thing,  you  replied  that 
it  was  a  slander.  Of  course  t£at  was  a  full  answer  to  it.  I  will  now  ask  : 
Do  you  receive  valuable  information  from  these  fugitive  slaves  who  flee  to 
your  camp  ? 

Answer.  I  do  get  very  valuable  information  in  that  way. 

By  Mr.  Johnson : 

Question.  Taking  in  view  the  posture  of  the  army  in  this  city,  as  things 
DOW  stand,  how  many  men  would  be  necessary  to  garrison  all  the  forts  here, 
and  simply  to  maintain  a  defensive  position  here  ? 

Answer.  That  is  a  question  that  requires  considerable  study.  The  com- 
mittee will  remember  ^at  since  last  June  I  have  spent  but  a  dav  or  two  at 
a  time,  for  three  times,  in  Washington.  I  do  not  know  where  the  fortifica- 
tions are.  I  have  been  off  this  line  since  early  in  June.  I  only  know  from 
hearsay  where  the  fortifications  are.  I  could  make  up  an  estimate  I  suppose. 
Every  fort,  of  course,  renders  a  less  number  of  men  necessary.  When  I 
went  over,  the  ground  in  May  there  was  only  one  fort,  I  believe.  I  suppose 
yon  mean  for  the  protection  of  the  entire  District. 

Question.  Yes,  sir;  to  prevent  an  advance  this  way. 

Answer.  To  hold  against  what  force  ? 

Question.  The  present  force,  or  to  make  it  secure  against  any  force  that 
they  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  able  to  bring.  • 

Answer.  It  is  a  very  long  line.  The  river,  to  a  certain  extent,  must  be 
guarded  above  to  prevent  them  coming  in  our  rear. 

Question.  I  am  proceeding  upon  the  idea  that  whatever  was  over  the  num- 
ber required  for  defence  here  would  be  operating  upon  the  other  points. 
.    Answer.  Not  able  to  reach  here  ? 

Question.  Yes,  sir. 
^  Answer.  If  this  were  anything  but  the  capital  of  the  nation  I  would  con- 
sider it  necessary  to  have  a  less  number  of  troops  here.    But  this  being  the 
capital  of  the  country,  I  would  not  like  to  engage  to  take  care  of  it  with  less 
than  75,000  troops. 

Question.  That,  you  think,  would  be  ample  as  the  thing  now  presents  it- 
self to  year  mind  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  without  more  thought  than  I  have  given  to  the  matter. 

Question.  And  that  would  leave  the  balance  of  the  force  to  be  directed  to 
other  points,  and  to  operate  upon  other  expeditions.  Now,  taking  the  rrumde 
and  discipline  and  health  of  your  troops  in  view,  their  present  condition  for 
a  forward  movement,  are  they  better  prepared  now  than  they  would  be  in 
the  spring,  or  would  it  be  better  for  them  to  remain  in  winter  quarters  until 
next  spring  ? 

Answer.  The  motde  of  troops  is  not  improved  by  remaining  in  winter 
quarters. 

Question.  Would  the  discipline  be  much  improved  between  now  and  next 
spring? 

Answer.  Discipline,  in  its  best  sense,  I  do  not  think  is  ever  improved  in 
winter  quarters,  unless  the  troops  are  perfectly  raw. 

Question.  Do  you  know  iidiether  these  forts  and  breastworks  around  here 
are  all  garrisoned  and  manned  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it. 

Question.  In  the  absence  of  any  information  as  to  what  the  fact  is,  ought 
they  not  to  be  garrisoned  if  they  are  not  ? 

Answer.  That  depends  entirely  upon  how  the  troops  are  posted  about 
them.    I  know  Qothing  about  them.    I  went  across  the  river  the  first  mom- 
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inf^  onr  forces  crossed,  and  staid^two  days,  and  have  not  beeii  over  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river  here  since. 

Question.  If  a  forward  move  was  made  from  this  point,  would  it  not  be 
good  policy  t6  leave  a  force  here  to  protect  these  forts  ? 

Answer.  If  the  line  of  communication  of  the  operating  ariQy  starts  from 
these  works,  if  this  is  their  base,  it  does  not  require  that. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  Is  your  army  now  organized  completely  .for  aggressive  move* 
ments^? 

Answer.  I  think,  so  far  as  the  organization  has  gone  on,  it  has  been  won* 
derfully  rapid. 

Question.  Is  it  organized  now  any  further  than  into  divisions  ? 

Answer.  Do  you  mean  -the  army  of  the  United  States  ? 

Question.  I  mean  the  army  of  the  Potomac. 
'    Answer.  The  army  of  the  Potomac  is  an  army  corps  in  itself. 

Question.  All  under  a  commander-in-chief  7 

Answer.  Under  the  present  commander-in-chief. 

Question.  It  is  a  very  large  army,  and  what  I  want  to  get  at  is  this : 
Here  are  a  number  of  brigadier  generals  commanding  divisions/  and  to  all 
purposes  are  major  generals,  performing  all  the  duties  of  major  generals ! 
What  I  want  to  get  at  is,  whether  any  further  organization  than  that  is 
useful  in  a  large  army  like  this  advancing  upon  the  foe  ;  or  would  you  di- 
vide it  into  what  is  called,  I  believe,  oarps-de-armie  f 

Answer.  That  would  depend  upon  whether  I  had  commanders  that  I 
could  trust  vnth  larger  commands  than  they  have  at  present 

Question.  Gould  one  commander  handle  so  many  troops  to  advantage  in 
the  field  ?  While  they  lay  here,  with  the  telegraph  connecting  each  division, 
so  they  can  send  immediately  to  the  commander-inK^hief,  that  might  not  be 
needed  ;  but  would  it  not  be  difficult  to  do  so  on  a  march  if  the  army 
was  really  on  an  expedition  ? 

Answec  It  would  depend  upon  how  much  country  was  to  be  occupied  by 
a  division. 

Question.  This  army  of  the  Potomac  is  a  very  large  army,  infinitely 
larger  than  any  army  ever  moved  in  this  country  before.  The  European 
armies  are  divided  off  differently,  I  believe,  and  they  get  up  a  very  perfect 
system  of  subordination  there. 

Answer.  That  can  be  done  in  a  very  short  space  of  time,  when  there 
is  a  particular  work  to  be  carried  on,  by  a  particular  army  corps  to  act 
by  itself;  it  only  requires  the  assembling  of  so  many  divisions  as  may  be 
necessary  for  that  particular  work. 

Question.  Do  you  officers  meet  frequently  in  councils  of  war  to  deliberate 
on  these  movements  ? 

Answer.  In  my  division  f 
^  Question.  I  mean  you  generals  commanding  divisions — superior  officers 
like  yourself;  do  you  consult  with  regard  to  any  grand  plan  of  movement 
and  the  like — councils  of  war,  perhaps  you  call  them  ? 

Answer.  I  consult  only  with  the  commanding«general. 

Question.  Of  course ;  but  has  it  been  usual  to  assemble  all  the  high 
officers  to  consult  together  in  relation  to  matters  of  interest  to  the  service? 

Answer.  The  general-in-chief  consults  me  about  every  matter  pertaining 
to  my  line  of  operations. 

Question.  But  docs  not  have  those  general  councils  of  war  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  what  may  occur  with  officers  who  are  nearer  than 
V  I  am,  but  for  me  to  come  to  headquarters  here  at  Washington,  and  get  back 
to  my  •command,  requires  twenty-four  hours. 
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Washington,  Janfuary  9.  1862. 
Major  DwiOHT  Bannister  sworn  and  examined. 
By  the  chairman : 

Question.  What  is  joor  rank  and  position  in  the  arm j  ? 

Answer.  I  am  a  paymaster,  nfith  the  rank  of  major. 

Question.  We  have  understood  that  70U  know  something  about  the  battle  of 
Ban*8  Bluff.    Will  you  tell  us  what  you  know  about  it? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  that  I  could  tell  you  mubh  that  would  make  the  af- 
£ur  at  Ball's  Bluff  much  plainer  than  you  already  have  it.  But  I  will  tell  yon 
all  I  know  concerning  the  matter. 

Question.  Give  us  your  personal  connexion  with  it,  and  what  you  saw  of  it. 

Answer.  I  was  ordered  up  to  pay  General  Lander's  brigade,  ond  stopped  at 
his  headquarters. 
,  Question.  About  what  time  was  thati 

Answer.  It  was  about  the  18th  or  1 9th  of  October.  General  Lander  came 
down  to  Washington  the  same  day  I  went  up.  I  remained  at  his  headquarters 
nntQ  Sunday  afternoon.  I  had  before  that  made  arrangements  with  General 
Gorman  to  accompany  him  on  his  staff,  in  case  there  was  an  advance.  About 
two  o'clock  on  Sunday  afternoon,  while  we  were  at  dinner,  we  heard  troops 
paasing  down  the  road  towards  the  ferry — ^Edwards's  Ferry — ^and  General 
ijander's  adjutant  general,  his  brigade  commissary,  and  myself  went  down  on 
horseback  to  the  river  to  find  out  what  was  the  matter,  and  I  was  immediately 
called  by  Oeneral  Gorman  to  accompany  him.  We  found  that  General  Stone 
had  taken  part  of  the  Rhode  Islimd  battery,  if  I  remember  rightly,  upon  a  hill 
above  the  rerry,  and  was  throwing  shell  mto  the  woods  and  the  surrounding 
country  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  General  Gorman  told  i^e  to  take  the 
7th  Michigan  regiment  and  deploy  them  on  a  hUl  in  sight  of  the  enemy,  and 
ordered  his  adjutant  general  to  take  the  19th  raiment  and  deploy  them  on  a 
hiU  beyond,  so  that  if  there  was  any  force  on  the  other  side  they  would  suppose 
we  intended  to  cross  and  would  come  out  and  show  themselves.  This  was 
about  four  o'clock  on  Sunday  afternoon,  which,  I  think,  was  the  20th  of  Oc- 
tober. General  Stone  had  then  given  General  Gorman  some  order,  as  I  judged 
from  General  Gorman's  acts.  General  Gorman  sent  me  back  to  General  Stone 
to  get  more  specific  orders.  General  Stone  told  me  to  tell  General  Gt)rman  to 
take  two  companies  of  the  1st  Minnesota  regiment  down  to  the  river  and  cross 
them  over,  but  to  go  no  further  than  the  bluff,  which  was  some  twenty  rods 
from  the  landing,  where  Gk>ose  creek  empties  into  the  Potomac.  After  doinff . 
this,  I  went  bade  to  General  Stone  and  reported  that  I  had  reported  to  Generiu 
Grorman,  and  I  reported  the  words.  He  then  told  me  to  go  back  and  tell  G^- 
eral  Gh>rman  that  I  had  misunderstood  his  order.  I  went  down  and  found  that 
General  Gorman  had  taken  down  his  whole  regiment,  and  embarked  two  com- 
panies. As  soon  as  they  got  upon  the  landing  Greneral  Gormon  sounded  the 
recall,  and  they  came  back.  It  took  about  five  minutes.  We  then  marched 
back  to  quarters.  General  Lander's  adjutant  remained  with  General  Stone, 
acting  as  his  aid,  and  staid  there  during  the  night.  The  next  momioff 
news  came  that  they  had  passed  down  to  the  river  again,  and  as  I  haa 
promised  General  Grorman  the  night  before,  I  went  back  and  acted  as  his 
aid.  He  had  already  sent  over  the  1st  Minnesota,  with  a  company  of  cavalry 
under  Major  Mix.  This  waa  t£e  Van  Allen  cavalry  from  Rochester,  New 
York.  I  then  went  back  to  General  Stone  for  some  orders  to  take  over  hard 
bread  and  rations,  and  I  saw  Colonel  Baker  in  consultation  with  him,  and  also 
talkingwith  General  Gorman.  This  was  about  9  or  half  past  9  o'clock  on  Mon- 
day. We  continued  to  cross  over  troops,  more  or  less,  during  the  day.  I  could 
hear  the  firing  at  Ball's  Bluff.    I  remained  at  Edwards's  Ferry  all  th6  whilOt 
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We  were  posting  onr  troops  advantageously  on  the  Virginia  side,  and  I  could  hear 
the  firing  all  the  while.  About  4  o'clock  on  Monday  afternoon  Greneral  Gor- 
man requested  me  to  go  up  to  G^eral  Stone,  and  ask  if  two  companies  of  a 
Massachusetts  regiment  better  not  go  over  the  river.  General  Stone  told  me 
that  he  thought  the  two  companies  better  join  their  regiment  about  where  Col- 
onel Baker  was,  and  to  tell  treneral  Grorman  that  he  better  order  them  np  to 
rejoin  Colonel  Baker,  at  Harrison's  island.  I  told  him,  and  he  told  me  to  exe- 
cute the  order,  which  I  did.  General  Grorman  was  occupied  in  passing  over 
troops,  and  from  great  exertion  brought  on  a  chill.  This  was  about  sundown  or 
dark.  He  went  into  a  house  near  there,  and  ordered  me  to  remain  with  hij 
other  aid,  and  see  that  the  provisions  were  sent  over.  We  had  nearlj  all  the 
troops  over  there  at  that  time. 

Question.  How  many  troops  did  you  pass  over? 

Answei^  We  had  3,740  men.  The  other  two  companies  went  up  to  Harrison'^ 
island,  and  reported;  but  got  there  too  late  to  do  anything,  ad  their  eolond 
afterwards  stated  to  me.  I  went  back  to  General  Gorman  to  report  progresd; 
white  there  the  captain  of  the  guard  at  the  bridge  brought  in  a  prisoner.  .Just 
before  this,  however.  Captain  Kenly,<Jeneral  Lander's  adjutant  gcnenU,  who 
had  been  carrying  despatches  to  Marrison's  island,  or  to  Colonel  Lee,  came 
down  about  6  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  stated  that  General  Baker  was  killed, 
and  they  were  bringing  down  his  body.  I  stated  this  to  General  Gorman  while 
I  was  reporting  progress ;  and  while  there  this  prisoner  was  brought  in-  Gen- 
eral* Gorman  raised  himself  up  from  the  bed  upon  which  he  had  thrown  him- 
Belf,  and  went  to  examining  the  prisoner.  While  we  were  examining  him  Gen- 
eral Stone  sent  in  word  that  he  had  passed  up  to  the  right  of  his  column ;  that 
is,  up  to  Harrison's  island.  He  was  gone  about  an  hour,  and  when  be 
came  back  he  called  out  General  Gorman  to  consult  with  him.  In  a  little 
while  General  Gorman  sent  for  me  to  come  out,  and  told  me  to  go 
over  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  (this  was  at  Edwards's  Peny.) 
Btrengthen  the  pickets,  put  out  the  lights  there,  and  have  Colonel  Dana 
and  Colonel  Dimmick  bring  off  the  troops  as  quietly  as  possible,  without 
attracting  attention,  and  to  be  very  careral  and  make  no  noise  in  trans- 
porting the  artilleiy.  I  understood  this  to  be  by  General  Stone's  order, 
who  had  just  come  back  from  Ball's  Bluff,  where  he  nad  learned  the  full  extent 
of  the  disaster.  I  went  over  and  reported,  and  we  had  got  across  all  but  one 
regiment  and  the  picket,  when  General  Gorman  sent  word  over  to  me  hy  hifl 
aid  to  state  to  Colonel  Dana  and  Colonel  Dimmick  that  General  Banks  waa 
coming  up  on  the  other  side  with  five  thousand  men,  and  that  we  would  proba- 
bly have  re-enforcements  from  Drainesville,  and  to  immediately  rccross  all  the 
troops,  and  have  them  take  their  original  position  on  the  Virginia  side.  This 
was  done,  and  completed  about  four  o'clock  on  Tuesday  morning.  J.  went  over 
and  reported  to  General  Gorman,  and  then  went  back  again.  We  expected  a 
fight  at  daylight.  I  remained  there  until  a  little  after  daylight,  and  then  went 
over  a^n  to  General  Gorman.  He  then  stated  that  he  was  outranked ;  that 
General  Banks  and  General  Abercrombie  had  just  come  up,  and  they  both  out- 
ranked him,  I  will  correct  here  my  statement  about  everything  having  been 
taken  back.  The  artillery  was  not  taken  back,  but  remained  on  the  Maryland 
side.  I  asked  General  Gorman  if  the  artillery  ought  not  to  be  sent  over  again. 
He  replied  to  the  effect  that  he  was  anxious  to  have  it  go  back,  but  he  was  oat- 
ranked  and  could  not  give  the  order.  I  then,  proposed  that  General  Banks,  as 
the  commanding  officer,  should  order  it  over  again.  He  told  me  to  go  to  (xene- 
ral  Banks  and  present  his  compliments,  and  state  the  case  to  him.  I  went  op 
.  with  his  aid,  and  the  aid  went  in  and  stated  the  case  to  General  Banks,  who 
Bent  down  word  immediately  to  have  the  artillery  sent  over  agsun.  I  reported 
to  General  Gorman  the  decision  of  General  Banks,  and  the  artillery  was  zmme- 
diately  sent  over.    While  we  were  sending  over  the  cannon  General  Lander 
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came  up.  He  had  been  waiting  for  a  boat  to  take  him  over.  After  the  cannon 
liad  been  sent  over.  General  Banks  sent  down  word  to  General  Gorman  to  take 
all  the  canal  boats  in  the  canal,  within  a  distance  of  five  miles  np  and  down  the 
canal,  I  believe,  and  put  them  into  the  riv^  to  be  used  as  transports.  He  sent 
one  of  his  aids  to*  tell  me  to  accompany  him  over  the  river  to  make  a  recon- 
noiflsance.  We  went  over  and  found  that  General  Abercrombie,  with  General 
Banks's  men,  wci*e  on  the  flat  near  the  river;  that  the  first  Minnesota  were  in 
advance ;  that  General  Lander  had  posted  his  sharpshooters  and  one  company 
of  Zouaves — the  Boston  Tigers  they  were  called — ^in  a  piece  of  woods,  and  ex- 
tending down  from  the.  comer  of  the  woods,  through  a  cornfield,  to  a  white 
house  that  was  there.  While  we  were  riding  up  by  the  corner  of  the  woods 
General  Gorman  was  shot  at  by  the  rebels,  who  were  about  forty  rods  from  us 
in  the  bushes,  but  so  concealed  that  we  could  only  see  a  straggler  here  and 
there.  General  Gorman  did  not  agree  with  General  Lander  entirdy  on  the  line 
of  defences,  and  said  that  there  was  a  better  place  to  fight  a  battle.  But 
General  Lander  being  the  ranking  officer,  of  course  General  Gorman  made 
no  alteration.  We  then  went  back  to  the  river,'  after  General  Grorman 
had  gone  to  the  regiments  and  talked  to  the  men  and  cheered  them  up  all 
we  could.  About  two  o'clock  he  ordered  me  to  take  my  horse  and  his  own, 
and  he  would  cross  the  river  and  see  General  Banks,  and  get  him  to  go 
over  and  fortify  a  wooded  height  there.  I  did  so,  and  by  order  of  General 
GSorman  remained  there  until  he  should  send  for  me.  General  Banks  and  Gen- 
eral Stone  came  down  in  a  few  moments  with  Greneral  Gorman,  on  horsebacki 
jnst  about  the  time  the  firing  commenced  on  the  Virginia  side.  I  went  down  to 
the  river,  but  General  Baxms  and  Greneral  Gorman  had  shoved  out  into  the 
stream,  while  General  Stone  went  back  to  a  battery  on  a  hill  on  the  Maryland 
side*  and  remained  there.  I  got  into  the  next  skiff,  with  General  Lander's  sur- 
geon, and  went  over  with  a  despatch  for  Greneral  Banks.  Before  I  had  got 
upon  the  field  the  firing  had  nearly  ceased.  I  met  General  Banks  and  General 
Gorman  comiug  away  from  the  bluff,  where  the  troops  were  drawn  up  in  line  of 
battle,  and  about  forty  rods  back  of  the  place  General  Lander  had  selected.  I 
handed  the  dci! patch  to  General  Banks.  1  then  went  on  to  find  General  Lander, 
and  met  him  comiug  back  on  his  horae,  wounded  and  supported  by  his  orderly. 
His  surgeon  then  supported  him  on  one  side,  and  I  on  tne  other,  and  took  him 
to  the  ferry  and  got  him  across.  General  B^:iks,  General  Stone,  and  Greneral 
Grorman  came  up  and  shook  hands  with  him.  After  he  had  shaken  hands  with 
them  I  was  helping  him  into  an  ambulance,  when  he  called  General  Banks  back, 
and  in  rather  strong  language  requested  him  to  go  back  there  and  fight  with  his 
men.  He  said  that  the  pls^e  which  he  had  selected  and  where  he  had  beaten 
the  enemy  was  the  best  place  to  fight  them,  and  he  was  sure  to  beat  them ;  that 
if  he  had  had  support  he  could  have  followed  them  into  Leesburg,  and  taken 
them  all  prisoners.  I  helped  him  into  the  ambulance,  and  was  about  to  get  on 
my  horse,  when  the  general  called  to  me  to  get  into  the  ambulance  and  ride  up 
with  him,  saying,  "  There  will  be  no  fighting  until  General  McGlellan  comes  up." 
I  smiled  when  he  said  this,  but  he  reiterated  it.  I  got  into  the  ambulance  with 
him,  more  to  keep  his  arm  from  the  wheel  as  he  lay  there,  and  went  back  to  his 
quarters  with  him.  I  remauied  there  until  the  next  noon,  when  I  got  on  a  horse 
to  go  back  to  asi^ist  Greneral  Grorman.  I  waited  on  the  boat  about  two  honra  to 
get  over,  but  found  I  could  not  cross,  the  river  was  so  rough.  I  then  went  back 
and  stayed  ^nth  General  Lander  until  daylight  the  next  morning.  In  the 
mtftotime  Genernl  McGlellan  came  up,  and  on  Wednesday  morning  he  came  to 
see  Gkneral  Lander.  .  I  stayed  there  that  day  and  that  night,  and  intended  to 
come  down  on  Thursday  morning,  when  one  of  the  captains  who  was  in  the 
tent  said  that  General  McOlellanhad  ordered  a  retreat,  and  all  the  forces  were 
accordingly  brought  back  to  the  Maryland  side. 
Question.  When  he  ordered  the  retreat  what  was  the  position  of  our  foroea 
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on  the  Yii^nia  side,  who  were  in  command  of  them,  and  how  many  wete  over 
theiel 

Answer.  I  understood  that  there  was  a  trifle  over  5,000  of  our  forces  on  the 
Virginia  side  when  the  order  to  retreat  was  given.  I  ought  to  have  stated  the 
information  we  got  from  the  prisoner  I  have  referred  to.  (reneral  Oorman  told 
me  at  the  time  that  he  had  no  doubt  he  stated  the  truth,  as  what  he  said  was  b 
accordance  with  information  we  had  obtained  before.  The  prisoner  said  thej 
had  about  300  cavalry  and  four  regiments  of  infantry,  all  full  regiment  but 
one — ^the  11th,  13th,  and  18th  Mississippi,  I  think,  and  the  8th  Virginia.  That 
was  all  the  force  we  had  reason  to  believe  was  there  up. to  Tuesday  night,  when 
Oeneral  Lander  fought  them. 

Question.  What  force  had  we  over  there  at  the  time  General  McGlellaa  or- 
dered the  retreat? 

Answer.  I  understood  from  General  Stone's  aid,  a  surgeon,  that  there  were 
5,100  over  there  when  General  McGlelkn  ordered  the  retreat. 

Question.  On  the  Virginia  side? 

Answer.  Yeav  sir ;  besides  the  troops  on  this  side  that  had  not  been  crosMd 
over. 

Question.  How  many  had  General  McGlellan  within  reach  1 

Answer.  The  19th  Massachusetts,  a  full  regiment;  about  500  of  the  20t)i 
Masscu^husetts  who  were  under  Colonel  Lee  at  Ball's  Bluff;  then  there  was  tbe 
remnant  of  the  California  regiment;  some  Oonnecticut  reeimeut,  I  think  the  3d 
Connecticut,  but  I  will  not  be  sure  about  the  number;  and  the  Connecticut  reei* 

ment  there  under  Colonel  D ,  part  of  which  escaped  in  the  action  at  Ball'a 

Blu£f.  What  other  troops  Gen^^  Banks  had  there  I  do  not  know.'  There 
were  a  great  many  troops  around  there  on  the  Wednesday  evening  when  I  went 
down  to  cross  over;  but  the  river  was  so  rough  that  they  did  not  cross  them 
until  about  10  o'clock  that  night. 

Question.  How  long  was  this  after  the-  disaster  at  Ball's  Bluff? 

Answer.  That  was  on  Monday  evening.  The  retreat  was  Wednesday  nigH 
or  rather  Thursday  morning. 

By  Mr.  Chandler : 

Question.  Did  you  see  any  batteries  in  the  way,  or  any  obstades  to  dirov- 
ing  a  force  up  towards  Ball's  Bluff  on  Monday  anemoon? 

Answer.  I  saw  nothing  but  a  sand  battery,  I  should  think,  about  forhr  rods 
from  the  river,  between  us  and  Ball's  Bluff;  but  we  could  not  understand  from 
this  prisoner  that  it  had  any  guns. 

Question.  Probably  it  had  none? 

Answer.  I  could  not  say  as  to  that,  but  from  the  conversation  with  the  pris- 
oner we  could  not  understand  that  there  were  any  guns  there,  and  we  could  not 
see  any  witb  our  glasses. 

Question.  You  could  hear  the  firing  at  Ball's  Bluff? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  What  distance  is  that? 

Answer.  About  four  miles. 

Question.  You  could  see  no  insurmountable  obstacle  to  throwing  a  force 
around  from  Edwards's  Ferry  to  the  assistance  of  those  at  Ball's  Bluff? 

Answer.  Not  at  all.  On  Monday  evening  General  Grorman  came  to  me  tf 
we  were  crossing  provisions,  and  said:  **  My  bov,  we  will  sleep  at  Leesburg  to- 
night."  It  seemed  to  be  the  understanding  of  all  that  we  were  to  make  a  more 
immediately  on  Leesbuig,  but  we  had  not  then  heard  the  extent  of  the  disaster 
at  Ball's  Bluff.  This  prisoner  told  us  there  was  this  battery,  which  he  supposed 
had  no  guns  in  it,  and  another  battery  near  Gum  Springs,  which  I*undentood 
was  to  Uie  left  of  Leesburg  as  we  approached  from  this  side,  but  that  back  of 
Leesburg  there  waa  a  fonnidable  battexy  conUnanding  the  whole  town,  and  that 
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any  force  going  into  Leesburg  ftom  the  river  would  be  in  danger  of  being  cut  all 
in  pieces. 

By  Mr.  Gooch : 

Question.  Then  you  saw  nothing  and  heard  of  nothing,  except  this  sand  bat- 
tery, where  yon  understood  there  were  no  guns,  to  prevent  moving  the  troops 
that  had  crossed  at  Edwards's  Ferry  up  to  Ball's  Bluff  to  assist  the  men  there 
engaged? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  I  saw  nothing,  and,  in  fact,  it  was  my  impression  during 
the  whole  day  that  as  soon  as  we  got  our  provisions  over  we  should  move  right 
up  to  the  support  of  our  forces  at  Ball's  Bluff. 

Question.  How  early  in  the  day  could  you  have  moved  a  force  up  to  Ball's 
Bluff? 

Answer.  We  could  have  moved  two  regiments  by  10  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Question.  What  time  did  the  action  at  Ball's  Bluff  commence? 

Answer.  The  heavy  firing  we  heard  seemed  to  commence  about  half  past  nine. 

Question.  And  in  an  hour  and  a  half  after  10  o'clock  you  could  have  been 
op  there? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir  ?  . 

Question.  And  you  know  of  no  obstacle  in  the  way? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  and  further  than  that,  I  believe  now,  and  I  believed  then, 
that  the  enemy's  whole  force  was  engaged  at  Ball's  Bluff,  except  this  skeleton 
regiment.  : 

Question.  There  was  no  force  opposed  to  you  at  Edwards's  ferry? 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  General  Stone  was  there? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir,  on  a  hill  on  the  Maryland  side,  directing  everything.  Gen- 
eral Gorman  could  not  do  anything  without  General  Stone's  orders. 

Question.  Do  you  know  whether  General  Stone  took  any  steps  to  learn  what 
was  going  on  at  Ball's  Bluff? 

Answer.  He  had  Captain  Kenly,  General  Lander's  adjutant,  carrying  de- 
spatches up  to  Colonel  Baker,  or  rather  to  Colonel  Lee.  He  could  tell  you  more 
of  that  matter.  I  have  statements  from  Captain  Kenly  of  the  orders  that  he 
carried  back  and  forward.  I  have  not  them  with  me,  but  can  furnish  them  to 
you. 

Question.  Then,  if  I  understand  you,  during  the  whole  day  of  Monday,  after 
half  past  9  o'clock,  you  heard  heavy  firing  at  Ball's  Bluff? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  And  General  Stone  was  engaged  merely  in  crossing  troops  at  Ed- 
wards's Ferry  ? 

Answer.  He  was  not.  He  himself  was  on  a  high  bluff,  or  hill,  up  about  a 
half  a  mile  from  the  ferry,  directmg  generally  at  both  places,  Edwards's  Ferry 
and  Ball's  Bluff.    General  Grorman  was  in  command  at  Edwards's  Ferry. 

Question.  General  Stone  did  not  go  up  to  Ball's  Bluff? 

Answer.  Not  until  Captain  Kenly  came  down  and  reported  to  General  Stone 
that  Colonel  Baker  was  killed.  Captain  Kenly  also  stated  to  me  that  when  he 
went  on  the  field  and  found  that  Colonel  Baker  was  killed,  he  of  course  was  un- 
able to  report  to  Colonel  Baker,  and  he  reported  to  Colonel  Lee.  The  order  he 
took  up  from  General  Stone  was  to  reauest  Celonel  Baker  to  make  a  dash  at 
Leesburg,  which  order  was  given  to  Coionel  Lee.  Colonel  Lee  told  the  captain 
to  tell  General  Stone  that  if  he  wanted  to  make  a  campaign  into  Virginia,  now 
waa  the  time,  and  to  send  up  re-enforcements  ;  but  that  if  he  did  not  intend  to 
make  a  campaign  into  Virginia,  he  better  withdraw  the  troops  at  once.  Cap* 
tain  Kenly  made  this  report  to  General  Stone,  and  General  Stone  immediately 
went  up  to  l3all's  Bluff.    • 

Question.  About  what  time  did  he  go  up  ? 
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Answer.  Captain  Eenlj  came  down  about  6  o'clock,  and  General  Stone  ^ 
up  about  halfpast  7  or  8  o'clock. 

Question.  Was  the  matter  discussed  that  day  of  moving  troops  up  to  Ball's 
Bluff  to  take  part  in  the  action  there  1  ^ 

Answer.  The  intention  was,  as  we  understood,  to  move  immediately  on  Lees- 
bnrff. 

(Question.  Why  was  not  that  done  ? 

Answer.  For  the  reason,  as  we  suppose,  that  General  Stone  thought  the  en^ 
emy  too  large  a  force  for  us. 

Question.  Was  there  any  question  there  in  relation  to  moving  up  to  Ball's 
Bluff  to  take  part  in  the  engagement  there  ? 

Answer.  None  at  all. 

Question.  But  there  was  no  obstacle  in  the  way  f 

Answer.  Not  that  we  knew  of. 

Question.  General  Stone  supposed  the  force  at  Leesburg  was  too  large  for 
our  troops  to  move  on  Leesburg  1 

Answer.  He  seemed  to  be  under  that  impression  after  he  came  back  from 
BaU's  Bluff. 

Question.  During  the  day  you  were  aware  that  there  was  fighting  going  on 
at  Ball's  Bluff? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  we  could  hear  the  firing. 

Question.  And  Greneral  Stone  knew  it  ? 

Answer.  He  was  up  making  observations  all' the  while,  and  he  could  not  help 
but  know  it 

Question.  There  was  no  obstacle  in  the  way,  that  you  know  of,  to  prevent 
his  throwing  the  troops  he  had  crossed  at  Edwards's  Ferry  up  to  the  assistance 
of  those  at  Ball's  Bluff? 

Answer.  None  at  all. 

Question.  How  many  men  were  there  over  there  at  12  o'clock  that  day  t 

Answer.  I  do  not  think  there  were  many  over  two  and  a  half  regiments. 

Question.  About  2,500  men? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  I  say  there  was  no  obstacle  to  moving  up.  There  was 
none  but  this  sand  battery,  which  I  understood  had  no  guns. 

Question.  Suppose  the  battery  had  had  guns  mounted,  could  not  the  troops 
have  gone  around  it? 

Answer.  We  could  have  flanked  the  battery  veiy  easily;  at  least,  it  seemed 
so  to  us ;  we  did  not  ^o  up  to  it. 

Question.  If  there  nad  been  guns  there  they  would  have  fired  on  you,  would 
they  not? 

Answer.  I  should  suppose  they  would.    They  were  in  full  sight  of  us. 

By  Mr.  Chandler: 

Question.  Did  you  hear  any  complaints  at  that  time  of  the  management  of 
Colonel  Baker,  in  crossing  the  troops  and  landing  them — any  criticisms  as  to 
his  action  in  battle? 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  I  only  heard  this  fault  ascribed  to  him.  I  got  it  firom  the 
regiment  that  was  with  Colonel  Lee,  and  which  was  part  of  General  Landers 
bngade.  There  were  men  in  the  battle  who  were  near  Colonel  Baker  when  he 
was  shot.  His  only  fault  was  standing  in  the  open  ground.  When  the  final 
contest  on  the  river  was  fought,  the  troops  were  in  the  shape  of  a  half  moon. 
The  enemy  were  posted  in  the  bushes,  and  never  show;ed  themselves,  only  as 
our  men  cnarged  up  through  the  smoke.  Colonel  Baker  stood  out  in  the  open 
ground,  about  ten  feet  in  advance  of  his  men«  when  he  might  have  stepped  back 
in  the  bushes.    His  only  fault  was  being  too  brave. 
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BjMr.Odell: 

Qnestion.  Was  not  there  a  good  crossing  up  above  where  Baker  crossed  ? 

Answer.  Yes»  sir ;  a  very  good  crossing,  a  very  fine  crossing  up  above,  at 
the  ferry. 

Question.  Would  not  that  crossing  have  enabled  Colonel  Baker  to  have  taken 
a  much  better  position  on  the  field] 

Answer.  He  would  have  had  to  have  taken  a  position  beyond,  by  going  up 
there.  Colonel  Devin  first  crossed  below  there,  and  went  out  on  a  sort  of  cow- 
path  towards  Leesburg.  By  croiOsing  at  Conrad's  Ferry,  they  could  have  taken 
the  direct  road  to  Leesburg. 

Question.  I  mean  a  better  position  with  reference  to  meeting  the  enemy  1 

Answer.  He  could  have  gone  up  there  and  come  right  down  the  bank. 

Question.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  orders  given  to  Colonel  Baker, 
whether  he  was  to  cross  here  or  there? 

Answer.  As  near  as  I  could  understand,  the  final  instructions  to  Colonel 
Baker  seemed  to  have  been  given  at  his  personal  interview  with  Greneral  Stone, 
about  9  o'clock  in  the  morning.  As  I  understood.  Captain  Kenly  went  to  him 
at  2  o'clock  in  {he  morning  with  orders  from  Oeneral  Stone  to  be  at  the  cross- 
ing at  Harrison's  island  at  7  o'clock.  He  sent  his  compliments  to  Ceneral 
Sume,  with  the  message  that  he  would  be  there  in  time.  It  seems  that  he  took 
his  force  down  there,  and  then  came  down  to  see  Gknend  Stone  personally. 

Question.  Is  not  there  a  mill  up  there  somewhere  1 

Answer.  There  is  a  mill  on  the  creek  there.  I  remember  now  of  hearing 
two  of  the  captains  of  the  20th  Massachusetts  speaking  of  going  up  there  and 
getting  a  boat. 

ByMr.  Gk)och: 

Questioti.  When  did  General  Stone  cross  the  river  to  the  Virginia  side? 

Answer.  He  did  not  cross  until  after  we  brought  Genial  Lander  over. 

Question.  That  was  on  Tuesday  night  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Then  General  Stone  knew  nothing  on  Mondav  in  relation  to  the 
position  on  the  other  side,  except  what  he  learned  on  this  side  ? 

Answer.  Nothing  personally,  onlv  what  he  learned  from  aids.  However, 
I  will  not  say  that,  for  he  was  on  a  high  point  of  land  on  this  side. 

Question.  Then  he  knew  nothing  except  firom  aids,  and  what  he  could  see 
from  this  high  point  of  land? 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  You  say  you  did  not  know  or  understand  that  there  were  any 
works  between  Edwards's  Feny  and  Ball's  Bluff,  except  this  saoid  battery, 
which  you  understood  was  not  mounted? 

Answer.  So  we  heard.  We  could  see  nothing  with  our  glassed.  We  were 
so  near  that  if  they  had  had  guns  there  they  could  have  impeded  our  landing 
at  Edwards's  Ferry. 


Washington,  January  10, 1862. 

Colonel  Geobob  W.  B.  Tompkins  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  What  is  your  rank  and  position  in  the  army  ? 
Answer.  I  am  the  colonel  of  the  2a  regiment  of  New  York  State  militia,  and, 
I  believe,  the  senior  colonel  in  the  volunteer  service  of  the  United  States. 
Question.  Where  are  you  now  located? 
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Answer.  We  are  now  located  on  the  road  between  Edwards's  Ferry  and 
Poolesville. 

Question.  What  brigade  and  division  are  you  in  1 

Answer.  We  are  in  General  Gorman's  brigade,  and  in  General  Stone's  divift- 
ion. 

Question.  Where  were  you  at  the  time  of  the  disaster  at  Ball's  Bluff  1 

Answer.  I  was  in  conmiand  of  the  forces  on  the  Virginia  side  at  £dwaitdj!*« 
Ferry. 

Question.  Please  give  us  your  own  narrative  of  that  affiur,  and  what  took 
plac^  at  that  time. 

Answer.  On  Sunday  afternoon  about  2  o'clock  we  marched  down  to  Edward's 
Ferry — ^the  1st  Minnesota  and  the  2d  New  York,  with  the  Rhode  Island  bat- 
tery. We  got  there  about  3  o'clock,  I  think,  and  formed  a  line  of  battle  on  the 
Maryland  side  of  the  river,  on  a  high  hill  on  the  left  side  of  the  road  going  doira 
to  Edwards's  Feny.  The  battery  was  posted  on  a  high  hill  on  the  right-baod 
side  of  the  road,  where  General  Stone  was  with  them.  About  4  o'clock  we  com- 
menced firing  our  battery  up  Goose  creek,  shelling  Goose  creek  and  off  to  tk 
right  to  the  road  towards  Leesburg,  as  we  were  informed  that  the  enemy  ex- 
pected to  cross  there  Sunday.  There  were  boats  up  the  creek  and  we  fired  up 
there  to  destroy  them.  About  5^  o'clock  we  ceased  firing  and  the  regiments 
were  ordered  home  to  camp,  with  orders  to  be  prepared  to  be  called  out  at  anj 
moment.  That  evening  before  I  went  to  bed  I  received  orders  to  have  two 
days'  rations  cooked,  and  my  regiment  march  as  still  as  possible  to  Edwards's 
Ferry,  and  be  there  by  daylight  or  before.  In  accordance  with  that  order  1 
was  there  with  my  regiment.  The  1st  Minnesota  regiment  then  commcDced 
crossing  over  in  three  scows  which  would  hold  fifty  men  each,  and  two  smaU 
row-boats  and  a  boat  which  had  been  used  for  a  ferry-boat  before.  There  were 
no  planks  there  and  no  ropes,  and  the  boats  had  to  be  shoved  across  with  p(de8. 

Question.  No  oars  1 

Answer.  None  for  the  large  scows,  none  at  all.  The  small  boats  had  eome 
little  oars. 

Question.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  current  there  ? 

Answer.  The  current  was  running,  I  should  judge,  at  the  rate  of  three  to  four 
miles  an  hour.  It  runs  very  nearly  as  fast  as  it  does  in  our  East  river  at  Xtv 
York,  and  there  it  runs  at  five  miles  an  hour  sometimes. 

Question.  How  far  would  it  carry  a  boat  down  the  stream  before  yon  landed! 

Answer.  One  of  my  companies  was  canied  down  200  or  300  yards  below 
Goose  creek,  and  they  were  a  long  time  poling  up  against  the  current,  and  after 
a  great  deal  of  effort  they  succeed^  in  landing.  The  whole  two  regiments  were 
landed,  I  think,  in  the  neighborhood  of  11  o'clock.  In  the  mean  time,  howeTer, 
there  was  a  canal  boat  in  the  canal  which  I  had  seen  in  marching  down,  and  1 
suggested  to  General  Gorman  to  have  the  boat  taken  out  of  the  c^ial  and  pot  m 
the  river.  It  had  government  stores  in  it,  but  had  been  partly  unloaded.  Ow 
of  my  companies  commenced  and  unloaded  the  boat.  My  quartennaster  tool 
charge  of  the  stores.  The  boat  was  put  in  the  river,  and  I  crossed  the  balance 
of  my  men  over  in  it.  We  had  previously  sent  over  about  thirty  cavalry  under 
Major  Mix.  Having  no  knowledge  of  the  country  or  of  the  ground,  and  oo 
orders  or  information  in  regard  to  what  was  to  be  done,  I  simply  threw  oat  two 
companies  of  the  Minnesota  regiment  and  of  my  own  as  skirmishers  and  picketed 
them  on  a  hill,  and  put  the  two  regiments  in  line  of  battle.  I  then  made  a  le- 
connoissance  around  there  with  the  cavalry,  and  discovered  that  there  were  some 
rebel  pickets  posted  in  the  woods  and  occupying  a  white  house  upon  the  right. 
Question.  What  was  your  force  then  1 

Answer.  Some  1,400  or  1,500  men.  Immediately  after  we  got  over  there  two 
12-pounder  howitzers  were  sent  over,  but  without  any  orders  and  with  no  commit 
sioned  officer  with  them.    I  took  the  two  howitzers  and  posted  them  up  on  a  lull> 
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and  turned  them  towards  tbe  direction  where  I  snpposed  the  enemy  might  attack 
ue.  I  took  the  beet  poeition  which  I  had,  and  it  proved  to  be  the  beet  because  it  drove 
them  back.  Then  there  were  two  companies  of  the  19th  Maseachueetts,  under 
Major  Howe,  who  came  over  with  orders  to  report  to  me.  I  picketed  one  of 
them  in  a  white  house  on  the  right  and  kept  the  other  in  reserve  down  under  the 
hill,  with  orders  to  Major  Howe  to  extend  his  pickets  from  that  house  to  the 
river  towards  Ball's  Bluff.  I  had  heard  of  the  disaster  at  Ball's  Bluff,  and  was 
afraid  the  enemy  would  attempt  to  take  my  right  flank  by  surprise. 

Question.  Were  you  over  there  whQe  the  battle  at  Ball's  Bluff  was  going  on  t 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Did  you  hear  firing  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  we  did  the  fore  part  of  the  morning.  That  night  I  was 
sent  over  to  report  how  many  men  I  had.  My  report  was  1,513,  including  cav- 
alry and  artillery.  There  was  nobody  but  an  Irish  corporal  to  take  command 
of  the  artilleryl 

Question.  When  did  you  commence  crossing? 

Answer.  About  6  o'clock  in  the  morning — about  daylight;  and  we  got  our 
force  over  about  11  o'clock.  However,  whue  over  there,  we  could  hardly  cal- 
culate time  within  an  hour  or  two. 

Question.  Did  you  remain  on  the  Virginia  side  that  night? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  What  prevented  your  being  sacrificed  to  the  enemy  the  same  as 
those  at  Ball's  Bluff? 

Answer.  There  was  only  one  thing.  I  suppose  the  enemy  did  not  think  there 
was  enough  of  us  there.  If  we  had  been  5,000,  they  probably  would  have  taken 
us.  They  probably  thought  they  would  make  a  larger  thing  of  it  by  waiting 
until  we  got  more  over  there.  ^ 

Question.  Where  was  General  Stone? 

Answer.  He  was  on  the  Maryland  side  of  the  river.  I  think  part  of  the  time 
up  on  a  hill,  and  a  part  of  the  time  in  his  own  quarters.  He  was  circulating 
around.     He  was  not  on  the  Virginia  side  at  all  at  that  time. 

Question.  Can  you  tell  us  any  reason  why  it  would  not  have  been  in  your 
power  to  have  aided  those  at  Ball's  Bluff,  had  you  been  ordered  directly  up 
there? 

Answer.  I  suppose  if  we  had  had  sufficient  force  we  could  have  got  up  there.  I 
should  have  been  satisfied  to  have  gone  up  with  5,000  men.  In  fact  I  offered 
to  go  mto  Leesburg  if  they  would  let  me  do  it;  though  I  do  not  suppose  I  would 
have  got  out  again. 

Question.  Were  there  any  obstacles  in  the  way  of  your  going  up  to  Ball's 
Bluff? 

Answer.  None  at  all.  No  doubt  we  would  have  had  to  fight  a  little  on  our 
way  up.  But  I  think  by  going  up  that  way  on  that  side  we  could  have  drawn 
their  attention  towards  us,  and  engaged  them  so  that  Colonel  Baker's  forces 
would  have  had  an  opportunity  to  have  got  a  better  foothold  than  they  had.  He 
had  a  horribly  bad  place  to  cross  there. 

Question.  Now,  in  your  judgment  as  a  military  man,  knowing  that  a  fight  was 
going  on  at  Ball's  Bluff,  what  object  could  you  have  had  in  remaining  where 
you  were,  and  not  going  up  to  assist  them  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  about  that.  I  cannot  say.  I  could  not  have  any  ob- 
ject particularly. 

Question.  What  purpose  was  there  to  be  effected  by  your  remaining  across 
there  at  Edwards's  Ferry  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know,  because  I  was  but  subordinate  in  command  there.  I 
did  not  know  the  general's  plans.  I  had  no  orders  given  to  me.  I  acted  on  the 
defensive  on  my  own  responsibility. 

Question.  Who  ordered  you  to  go  across  there  ? 
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Answer.  I  was  ordered  across  bj  General  Gorman,  wbo  wafl  a  brigadier  gen- 
eral. 
Qaestion.  Had  70a  any  fbrther  orders  what  to  de  after  70U  had  got  acf^asf 
Answer.  No,  sir;  except  one  order  that  General  Gorman  gave  me*  that  if  I 
was  attacked — my  men  were  posted  abont  150  feet  firom  the  river — to  fid! 
back  to  the  banks  of  the  river  and  maintain  that  position  at  anj  sacrifice.  As 
that  was  all  that  was  left  to  be  done,  I  thought  at  the  time  it  was  rather  a  good 
joke,  and  told  him  so. 

By  Mr.  Gooch : 

Question.  You  would  have  had  the  choice  between  being  shot  and  being 
drowned? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  there  was  a  high  bank  there,  and  we  must  have  maintained 
our  position  on  that,  or  have  been  driven  into  the  river. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  Was  this  order  verbal  or  in  writing  t 

Answer.  Verbal ;  I  saw  no  written  order. 

Question.  Where  was  Greneral  Gorman  ? 

Answer.  On  the  Maryland  side.  That  evening,  about  10  o'clock,  I  think, 
after  I  had  my  camp  fires  all  built  and  my  pickets  all  placed  for  the  night.  Major 
Baxter  came  over  with  orders  from  General  Gorman  to  re-embark  the  mt'D 
across  the  river,  sending  back  the  artillery  first.  I  went  back,  ordered  my  men 
to  put  out  their  fires,  and  make  no  noise,  and  had  the  artillery  taken  down  and 
sent  across  the  river.  We  had  one  canal  boat  and  three  scows  there.  I  then 
put  my  regiment  on  board  and  sent  them  across,  as  they  had  been  hard  at  work 
that  day.  I  then  sent  over  some  of  the  34th  regiment ;  I  then  sent  for  the 
sharpshooters,  a  small  company  of  telescopic  riflemen,  and  had  them  sent  acro99; 
and  then  I  sent  one  company  of  the  19th  Massachusetts  across  ;  and  then,  much 
to  my  surprise,  I  saw  the  boats  coming  back  again  with  the  men  after  a  part  of 
them  had  been  landed  on  the  Maryland  side.  Then  I  waa  really  discouraged. 
I  had  begun  to  feel  that  we  had  got  out  of  the  thing  very  nicely.  We  had 
heard  of  the  defeat  of  Colonel  Baker,  the  disaster  being  magnified,  aa  is  apt  to 
be  in  such  cases,  and  the  men  and  officers  were  discouraged. 

Question.  Who  ordered  them  back  again  1 

Answer.  I  presume  General  Stone  omered  it.  General  Ghrman  was  in  com- 
mand on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  The  men  came  back  again,  and  I  posted 
them  in  the  same  order  as  they  had  been  before.  But  they  did  not  send  the 
artillery  back. 

Question.  At  what  time  was  this  ? 

Answer.  About  12  o'clock  on  Monday  night.  I  took  the  men  and  posted 
them  exactly  as  they  were  before.  I  posted  them  all  as  well  as  I  could,  went 
around  to  the  pickets,  had  the  fires  lighted  again,  and  saw  that  everything  wa« 
as  safe  as  I  could  make  it.  By  the  way,  one  companv  of  the  Massachusetts 
men  did  not  come  back  from  the  Maryland  side.  I  had  but  one  company  of  tlie 
Massachusetts  with  me  on  the  Virginia  side  then.  That  night  I  made  Major 
Howe  officer  of  the  day,  and  I  will  mention  a  coincidence  in  connexion  with 
that.  No  countersign  had  been  given  me,  and  I  made  a  feonntersign  myself; 
I  made  it  "  Potomac."  About  9  o'clock  the  countersign  was  sent  over  to  me* 
and  it  proved  to  be  the  very  same  I  had  decided  upon.  About  3  o'clock  Tues- 
day morning  I  went  across  the  river  to  the  Maryland  side,  to  see  what  wa^ 
going  to  be  done.  They  had  my  artillery  over  there.  All  the  men  had  come 
back  but  one  company  of  Massachusetts  men.  I  had  some  2,500  men  over  on  the 
Virginia  side,  but  no  artillery  at  all.  Now  a  little  artillery  with  a  body  of  men 
gives  them  confidence,  for  they  have  a  great  deal  of  faith  in  artiUery.  I  went 
across  and  saW  General  Gorman,  and  asked  him  if  he  had  any  orders.  He 
said  he  had  not.    "  What  shall  I  do?"  I  said.    He  replied,  "  Stay  where  you 
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are ;  you  need  not  be  afraid/'  "  I  am  not  afraid/'  I  said ;  "  but  I  tliink  we  will 
be  attacked  at  daylight."  He  aaid»  '*  No,  70a  will  not."  *'  Yes,  we  will,"  said 
I ;  *'  these  Bi«n  will  come  down  and  attack  us."  "  No,  they  will  not,"  he  re- 
plied ;  "  and  to-morrow  you  will  have  re-enforcements  from  Greneral  McCalPs 
dirision,  who  are  within  seven  miles  of  you."  Said  I, ''  I  don't  think  it.  Bat 
what  about  those  two  pieces  of  artillery  ?"  He  replied  that  he  could  not  order 
them  over.  I  told  him  that  I  must  have  them ;  and,  besides,  they  had  kept  all 
the  boate  on  the  Maryland  side,  except  a  little  row  boat.  I  said,  **  General, 
those  boats  must  be  sent  across  the  river :  I  must  have  them.  I  must  have  a 
litUe  chance  to  get  out  of  this  thing  if  I  am  attacked."  Now,  with  the  three 
scows  and  the  cfmal  boat  I  might  have  got  across  350  men,  probably,  at  one  time. 
I  also  said  to  General  Gorman,  "  How  about  this  artillery  ?  I  must  have  it." 
Said  he,  "  I  can't  send  it  across  without  Greneral  Stone's  order."  *'  Where  is 
General  Stone  ?"  I  asked.  "  Up  at  Poolesville,"  he  said.  "  Why,",  said  I, 
**  what  in  the  devil  is  he  doins  up  there?  Why  is  he  not  down  here?"  I  was 
a  little  excited,  for  I  was  tired,  and  almost  worn  out,  and  was  anxious  for  my 
men.  Said  he,  '*  He  has  a  great  deal  to  do.  I  will  send  those  pieces  over  as 
Soon  as  he  gets  dewn  here."  Said  I,  "  I  will  take  the  boats  any  way."  And 
I  went  down  and  had  the  boats  taken  over,  and  anchored  them  in  Goose  creek. 
I  sent  my  adjutant  around  to  the  pickets,  and  to  tell  Major  Howe  that  my 
headquarters  would  be  down  at  the  canal  boat.  At  daylight  some  other  regi- 
ments conmienced  coming  across — ^the  7th  Michigan,  and,  I  think,  the  29th 
Pennsylvania.  They  were  posted  on  the  right  of  my  own.  By  Tuesday,  at 
12  or  1  o'clock,  or  somewhere  along  there,  I  reported  that  I  had  then,  as  near 
as  I  could  calculate,  about  4»500  men.  General  Gorman  came  over  on  Tuesday 
morning,  about  9  o'clock,  I  think,  and  rode  around  the  camp  with  me.  He  re- 
marked that  my  lines  were  too  far  extended.  I  replied  that  I  did  not  think  so ; 
that  I  did  not  think  they  were  extended  far  enough ;  that  I  intended  to  extend 
them  mucl^further. 

Question.  You  say  you  remained  over  there  Monday  night  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  That  was  the  night  after  the  disaster  at  BaR's  Bluff? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

ByMr.Odell: 

Question.  Where  did  you  say  you  were  on  Sunday  afternoon  at  2  o'clock  ? 

Answer.  On  Sunday  afternoon  about  2  o'clock  I  assembled  my  regiment  under 
orders  from  General  Gorman,  and  they,  with  the  Minnesota  regiment,  were 
marched  down  to  Edwards's  Feny.  There  we  were  posted  on  the  hills  and 
drawn  up  in  line  of  battle ;  the  2d  New  York  on  the  inght  and  the  Ist  Minne- 
sota on  the  left.  Our  batteries  opened  on  the  Virginia  side,  right  up  Goose 
creek,  and  up  on  the  road  to  Leesburg,  and  they  played  there  with  shell  an 
hour  or  two.  *  , 

Question.  Were  there  any  enemy  there? 

Answer.  None  that  we  could  see  but  a  few  pickets,  and  they  of  course  ran 
away.  We  were  then  ordered  back  to  camp.  We  got  back  about  dark,  had 
our  sapper,  and  went  through  the  usual  routine  of  camp  duty.  That  night  I 
received  orders  to  have  the  regiment  at  Edwards's  Ferry  by  daylight. 

Question.  From  whom  did  you  get  that  order  ? 

Answer.  From  General  Gorman.  In  accordance  with  that  order  I  had  the 
regiment  down  there  soon  after  daylight 

Question.  Who  ordered  you  to  cross  the  river  ? 

Answer.  General  Gorman. 

Question.  At  what  time  did  you  begin  to  cross  ? 

Answer.  The  cavalry  had  crossed  just  before  we  got  there,  and  the  Minne- 
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Bota  were  then  croBsing.  We  crossed  as  fast  as  we  could  in  the  scows,  and  I 
suppose  we  got  our  regiment  all  across  in  the  neighhorhood  of  9  or  10  o'clock. 

Question.  How  far  is  it  from  Edwards's  Ferry  to  Ball's  Bluff  f  . 

Answer.  We  called  it  fiye  miles  to  Conrad's  Ferrj. 

Question.  Do  you  know  of  any  obstacle  having  been  in  the  way  to  hare 
prevented  you  from  going  from  Edwards's  Ferry  to  the  relief  of  Colonel  Baker 
at  Ball's  Bluff? 

Answer.  I«think  a  force  could  have  been  got  up  there.  I  know  of  do  ink- 
pediment,  except  it  be  the  nature  of  the  ground.  I  do  not  know  how  the  groaid 
is  above  where  we  were.    I  lun  not  acquainted  with  the  country  there  at  alL 

By  Mr.  Chandler : 

Question.  Did  you  see  any  batteries,  or  anything  of  that  kind  that  would 
have  prevented  your  going  up  to  Ball's  Bluff  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not.    We  did  not  receive  any  fire  from  any  battflries. 

ByMr.OdeU: 
Question.  When  did  vou  come  back  to  the  Maryland  side  ? 
Answer.  The  whole  force  came  back  on  Wednesday  night. 
Question.  By  whose  order  ? 

Answer.  General  Stone  came  across  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  and  saper- 
intended  the  retreat  of  our  forces. 
Question.  Then  it  was  by  his  order  ? 
Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  but  I  do  not  know  from  whom  he  got  his  orders. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  You  say  you  remained  on  the  Virginia  side  Monday  night,  the 
night  after  the  disaster  at  Ball's  Bluff? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  • 

Question.  How  many  men  had  you  over  there  ? 

Answer.  About  2,500  men. 

Question.  That  waif  all  until  the  next  morning. 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  What  purpose  was  to  be  effected  by  your  remaining  over  there  all 
that  night  with  such  a  force  as  that  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  what  the  purpose  was.  I  had  had  1,513  men  over 
there  in  the  afternoon,  as  I  reported,  and  then  some  more  came  over  that  after- 
noon, making  about  2,500  men  in  all. 

Question.  Was  there  any  chance  for  you  to  be  re-enforced  ? 

Answer.  There  were  men  enough  on  the  Maryland  side,  if  we  could  have  got 
them  over. 

Question.  Suppose  you  had  been  attacked,  could  you  have  got  re-enfeice- 
ments  across  there? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  not  very  well.    We  might  have  eot  a  few  across. 

Question.  What  would  have  been  your  condition  had  you  been  attacked  by 
the  force  that  had  just  been  victorious  at  Ball's  Bluff? 

Answer.  We  should  cither  have  been  taken  prisoners,  killed,  or  driven  bto 
the  river. 

Question.  Are  there  any  suspicions,  derived  from  all  the  drcumstanoes,  that 
all  was  not  right  there? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  that  there  were  any  at  the  time. 

Question.  At  any  other  time? 

Answer.  Well,  sir ;  since  then  there  has  been  a  considerable  deal  of  it 

Question.  What  did  it  grow  out  of?    ' 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  exactly — ^various  things. 
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Qneston.  State  some  of  them.  We  want  to  get  just  the  truth,  whether  it  be 
in  &vor  or  againflt  anjbodj. 

Answer.  The  expressions  of  officers  there  are  certainly  not  very  complimen- 
tary of  Greneral  Stone's  integrity  as  a  Union  man.  But  as  to  my  own  knowl- 
edge of  his  acts,  I  do  not  know  anything  from  which  I  could  positively  say  he 
was  not  a  Union  man. 

Question.  What  do  they  accuse  him  of. 

Answer.  It  is  said  he  receives  and  sends  communications  back  and  forth 
across  the  river.  In  fiict  my  officers  have  told  me  that  they  have  sent,  by  his 
orders,  letters  across  the  river — sealed  letters — and  have  received  sealed  letters 
from  die  other  side,  directed  to  him;  that  they  have  received  men  from  the  other 
side,  purporting  to  be  his  spies ;  that  he  has  ordered  women  to  be  sent  across, 
and  has  sent  flags  of  truce  across  for  others  to  come  over  on  this  side.  Officers 
have  mentioned  these  things  to  me.  But  I  cannot  say  that  I  ever  presumed 
General  Stone  was  anything  but  right,  and  I  never  took  much  notice  of  it.  I 
presumed  he  had  his  spies.  Indeed  he  told  me  he  had,  and  that  he  knew  every- 
thing that  was  going  on  over  there,  and  I  have  been  told  so  by  other  officers, 
I,  therefore,  presumed  that  everything  was  all  right. 

Question.  Has  the  army  there,  so  far  as  you  know,  confidence  in  General 
Stone? 

Answer.  No,  six.  There  is  not  a  man  in  my  regiment  that  will  fight  under 
faim«  if  they  can  avoid  it;  not  one.  In  fact  they  aU  want  to  get  up  a  petition  to 
be  removed  from  his  division,  and  I  was  going  down  to  the  hotel  this  afternoon 
to  see  Greneral  Dix,  to  see  if  we  cannot  get  out  of  General  Stone's  division  into 
Genend  Dix's  division. 

Question.  Why  do  you  want  to  get  out  of  General  Stone's  division  ? 

Answer.  Well,  sir,  for  several  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  we  do  not  know 
whether  he  is  what  he  seems  to  be ;  in  the  next  place,  we  do  not  think  he  is  as 
good  an  officer  as  he  has  been  represented  to  be.  In  fact,  we  have  no  confidence 
in  him. 

Question.  No  confidence  in  his  skill  as  a  general,  or  in  his  loyalty  ? 

Answer.  Both. 

Question.  You  doubt  both  ? 

Answer.  Well,  I  cannot  say  exactly  that  I  doubt  his  loyalty,  but  others- do ; 
at  least  they  express  themselves  so. 

Question.  You  say  that  your  regiment  wants  to  get  out  of  his  division,  and 
that  some  want  to  get  out  because  they  do  not  believe  he  is  a  Union  or  a  loyal 
man.    Why  do  you,  individually,  want  to  get  out  of  it  ? 

Answer.  Because  I  would  not  like  to  go  in  an  advance  under  General  Stone, 
for  the  reason  that  I  do  not  think  he  is  a  man  capable  of  handling  in  the  field 
as  large  a  body  of  men  as  he  has  under  him.  He  is  a  very  eood  executive 
officer,  and  no  doubt  keeps  all  the  executive  departments  of  his  division  in  good 
order,  with  the  assistance  of  Captain  Stewart  there.  But  as  to  his  military 
ability  I  have  a  great  many  doubts.  I  have  been  under  men  before  who  haa 
no  military  ability,  and  I  do  not  want  to  get  under  one  again.  I  suffered  at 
Bull  Run  by  being  under  a  man  of  no  miUtary  ability.  He  was  a  fine  man, 
but  no  soldier. 

By  Mr.*  Chandler : 

Question.  Have  you  ever  heard  a  rumor  that  rebel  officers  have  visited  Gen- 
eral Stone  under  a  flag  of  truce  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  heard  of  that  thing.  I  do  not  know  how  true  it 
is,  but  some  of  my  officers  would  probably  know  the  fact.  I  would  not  como 
in  direct  contact  with  these  things.  My  regiment  does  picket  duty,  but  the 
picket  companies  are  generally  under  the  charge  of  the  company  officers,  and 
those  things  have  been  done  oy  the  company  officers  through  the  pickets.    I 
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picketed  Monocacj  river,  and  those  letters  were  sent  across  tlier&— were  sent 
throngh  my  officers.  I  knew  nothing  about  them  except  what  I  was  told.  Mj 
major  has  told  me  that  he  has  sent  sealed  letters  and  received  sealed  letters  bv 
order  of  General  Btone ;  that  they  were  marked  to  be  sent  across  confiden- 
tially- One  of  mv  officers  who  'has  resigned  has  told  me  the  same  thing.  It 
is  said  that  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  that  going  on. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  Are  such  things  permitted  as  our  officers  communicating  in  that 
way  with  officers  of  the  enemy ;  is  that  according  to  the  rules  and  r^ulations 
of  warl 

Answer.  I  cannot  say  about  that.  Different  officers  construe  these  things 
differently.  I  should  not  think  it  right  to  do  so  if  I  was  in  command.  I  can- 
not say  that  I  ever  suspected  that  there  was  anything  wrong.  I  presumed  that 
these  things  were  all  right. 

Question.  How  came  your  army  to  be  infected  with  the  idea  that  Greneral 
Btone  was  disloyal  ?  You  say  they  have  no  confidence  in  his  loyalty,  and  do 
not  want  to  serve  under  him. 

Answer.  Well,  sir,  in  consequence  of  the  good  opinion  generally  of  all  the 
citizens  around  there.  They  are  all  very  friendly  towards  him,  and  think  there 
is  no  such  man  as  General  Stone. 

By  Mr.  Chandler: 

Question.  You  mean  the  secession  citizens,  I  suppose  ? 
Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  there  are  only  five  Union  ones  around  there,  as  near  as  I 
can  find  out. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  The  report  is  that  he  communicates  with  rebel  officers. 
Answer.  I  have  heard  that  there  has  been  a  visit. 

By  Mr.  Gooch : 
Question.  Upon  what  grounds  do  your  officers  object  to  General  Stone  T 
Answer.  There  are  various  reasons.    There  is  a  strong  feeling  there  of  oppo- 
sition to  General  Stone. 

ByMr.OdeU: 

Question.  Is  that  feeling  confined  to  your  regiment  T 

Answer.  .No,  sir.  The  Rhode  Island  reeimcnt  is  as  much  opposed  to  him  as 
we  are,  and  so  is  the  34th  New  York.  Inaced,  it  has  got  so  that  officers  do  not 
hesitate  to  express  themselves  very  freely.  They  do  not  dare  to  come  out 
openly,  because  he  is  their  superior  officer. 

Question.  What  do  they  sav  1    How  do  they  express  themselves  t 

Answer.  To  show  what  feeling  exists  there :  Some  officers  will  meet  together 
there,  for  instance,  at  dinner,  or  over  a  glass  of  wine,  &c.  They  wiU  say: 
••  Well,  we  went  down  and  fired  away  on  the  other  side,  and  knocked  down  sev- 
eral trees,  and  barked  several  others,  on  the  other  side,  and  I  suppose  they  will 
make  out  their  bill  and  come  across  here,  and  General  Stone  will  order  it  to  be 
paid."     Such  things  as  that  will  show  what  their  feelings  are. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  I  suppose  direct  communication  with  the  enemy  is  forbidden  by 
your  rules,  and  these  things  have  come  to  the  knowledge  of  tho  officers  and 
soldiers  in  that  division,  and  he  is  suspected  ? 

Auawer.  He  is  suspected  by  some  of  the  officers.    I  heard  one  officer*  in  my 
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<5wii  camp,  say  distinctly  that  General  Stone  was  a  secessioniBt,  and  he  wonid 
etake  his  existence  on  it.  I  told  him  he  onght  not  to  make  Bnch  a  statement  as 
that  unless  he  conld  prove  it.  Said  I :  "  General  Stone  is  your  superior  oflScer, 
snd  you  should  not  say  such  things  ahout  him."  He  saia  he  dia  not  care  a 
cent  ahout  staying  in  the  service  ^ere;  he  knew  it  was  so.  I  reproved  him  for 
eaying  such  things. 


WashinotoNv  January  10,  1862.     , 
lieutenant  Philip  J.  Downby  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  What  is  your  rank  and  position  in  the  annyt 

Answer.  I  am  first  lieutenant  in  company  I,  2d  regiment  New  York  State 
militia. 

Question.  Where  have  you  heen  stationed  1 

Answer.  The  first  duty  we  had  up  the  river  was  from  the  aqueduct  to  the 
first  lock.    That  was  in  September.    We  are  now  stationed  at  Edwards's  Ferry. 

Question.  Have  you  been  under  the  command  of  Greneral  Stone  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  in  his  division. 

Question.  Do  you  know  anything  in  regard  to  Greneral  Stone  holding  cor- 
respondence with  the  enemv  1     If  so,  state  all  the  circumstances. 

Answer.  I  know  that  orders  have  been  given  to  make  signals  to  parties  on 
the  other  side  to  come  and  get  lettc^rs  I  was  ordered  to  send  over.  They  were 
deUvered  to  me  by  Captain  Dyer,  who  is  now  actmg  as  assistant  adjutant  gen- 
enl  for  General  Gorman.    He  was  on  picket,  and  our  company  relieved  him. 

Question.  State  what  time  that  was  I 

Answer.  That  was  down  at  the  lock ;  we  went  down  on  the  lock  between 
the  canal  and  the  river. 

Question.  Where  was  this  t 

Answer.  This  was  at  the  Monocacy.  I  was  on  picket  another  time  when  I  had 
orders  to  send  over  a  Mrs.  Shreeves,  the- wife  of  a  Captain  Shreeves  of  the  rebel 
army.  Major  Dimmick  told  me  to  send  her  over.  I  said  I  would  not  do  it.  He 
said  it  was  Greneral  Stone's  orders.  I  said  I  had  no  such  orders,  and  would  not 
do  it.  Then  Lieutenant  Colonel  Wilcox  came  down  and  said  I  bettier  send  her 
over.  I  then  made  the  signal  to  the  other  side,  and  they  came  down  and  asked 
what  I  wanted.  I  said  Mrs.  Shreeves  wanted  to  go  over.  They  said  thev 
would  go  and  see  Greneral  Johnston.  Mrs.  Shreeves  had  come  down  there  with 
all  her  traps  and  everything  of  the  kind,  and  had  to  go  back  again  until  two 
o'clock.  At  two  o'clock  mey  made  a  signal  on  the  other  side,  and  hailed  me, 
and  I  sent  up  for  her,  and  she  came  down.  She  had  two  tnwks  and  some  eight 
or  ten  bags  of  wool,  as  they  said.  I  then  hailed  them  and  told  them  to  send 
their  boat  over.  They  wanted  me  to  send  our  boat  over,  and  I  said  I  would 
not  do  it.  The  major  told  me  to  get  my  boat  out  of  the  canal  and  send  her 
over.  I  said  I  would  not  do  it ;  Uiat  the  boat  was  mine ;  I  had  picked  it  up 
and  put  my  name  on  it,  and  I  would  not  send  it  over  for  General  Stone  or  any- 
body. They  then  sent  their  boat  over,  and  we  sent  her  and  her  things  over 
there. 

By  Mr.  Gooch : 

Question.  Did  you  examine  the  trunks  at  all  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir.  I  asked  if  I  should  examine  the  trunks*  and  they  said  she 
was  sworn  to  secrecy,  and  they  were  not  to  be  examined.  I  said  we  ought  to 
examine  them,  as  she  might  give  information.    "  And  these,  bags,"  said  I,  "how 
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do  ve  know  what  she  has  got  in  those  bags  1 "    Bat  the  officer  said  we  had  to 
do  as  we  were  ordered. 

£7  the  chairman : 

Question.  How  long  ago  was  that  ? 

Answer.  That  was  some  time  in  September.  We  had  orders  about  a  week 
afterwards  to  proceed  to  Poolesville. 

Question.  Was  this  Mrs.  Shreeves  the  wife  of  a  rebel  officer  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  At  least  we  were  informed  so  at  the  ferry  by  Mr.  Wal- 
ters, the  ferry-master,  or  rather  the  superintendent  of  the  lock.  He  said,  "this 
is  the  wife  of  Captain  Shreeves  of  the  rebel  army."  One  man  asked  how 
Captain  Shreeves  was,  and  he  said  he  was  right  smart,  bat  was  waiting  for  hk 
wife  to  go  over. 

Question.  Where  was  General  Stone  then  ? 

Answer.  He  was  at  his  quarters. 

Question.  How  far  off? 

Answer.  At  Poolesville.  Major  Dimmick  of  our  regiment  and  Lieatensnt 
Colonel  Wilcox  were  there  at  the  time.  I  had  some  twelve  men  as  a  reMrre, 
the  rest  were  on  the  pickets.  They  saw  the  woman  go  across.  She  had  one 
large,  very  heavy,  trunk  and  a  small  sized  one. 

Question.  Did  the  officers  who  gave  this  order  think  it  was  all  right  to  do 
tliat? 

Answer.  They  did  not  seem  to  consider  that  it  was  altogether  right,  bnt  stUl, 
they  said,  they  had  to  obey  their  orders.  I  told  them  if  I  was  the  captain  I 
would  not  let  them  go. 

Question.  Were  the  orders  written  or  verbal  ?  * 

Answer.  They  were  verbal  orders  from  the  lieutenant  colopel  and  the  major. 
They  said  they  were  the  orders  from  General  Stone,  and  I  had  to  obey  them. 

Question.  What  was  the  name  of  the  major  who  gave  you  the  order  1 

Answer.  Major  Dimmick.  He  said  the  order  came  from  Greneral  Stone,  and 
you  ought  to  obey  it  1 

Question.  When  you  objected  what  did  he  say  ? 

Answer.  He  said  I  should  obey  orders.  He  told^me  to  take  my  boat  a«t  of 
the  canal  and  take  this  lady  across.  I  said,  *'I  wilfnot  do  it.  I  will  be  ooort- 
martialed  first." 

Question.  What  I  want  to  know  is  whether  these  superior  officers  who  give 
these  orders  to  you  manifested  in  any  way  that  they  considered  it  cxtraord^aiy 
or  wrong  ? 

Answer.  The  order  was  positive  from  General  Stone  to  send  her  over  that 
day. 

Question.  Do  you  know  anything  about  letters  being  sent  and  received  t 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Wheft  was  that? 

Answer.  They  have  been  going  all  the  time.  I  could  not  tell  you  how  often 
I  have  sent  letters  over. 

Question.  From  whom? 

Answer.  From  Gkneral  Stone ;  sealed  letters  to  be  sent  to  Mrs.  Madison,  or 
some  such  name  as  that. 

Question.  Where  was  she  ? 

Answer.  At  Leesburg. 

Question.  Was  she  a  Union  woman  or  a  secessionist  ? 

Answer.  I  could  not  say.  But  the  folks  at  the  canal,  to  whom  I  showed  the 
letters,  said  the  persons  to  whom  they  were  directed  were  "secesh  strong.'* 

Question.  The  report  was  that  they  were  secessionists  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 
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Qaestion.  You  say  this  has  happened  frequently  ? 

Answer.  Yea,  sir. 

Question.  How  often  have  you  sent  letters  ? 

Answer.  1  was  there  on  picket  at  one  time*  for  a  week,  and  we  sent  letters 
over  almost  every  day—- letters  backwards  and  forwards,  some  directed  to  Gen- 
eral Stone. 

By  Mr.  Gk)och  : 

Question.  Single  letters  or  large  packages  i 
Answer.  Some  large  envelopes  and  some  small  ones. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  How  were  they  sealed — with  wax  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir,  some  were;  others  were  the  common  envelope. 

Question.  Did  large  packages  ever  go  over  ? 

Answer.  Some  large  packages  came  from  over  there  and  some  went  over. 
We  had  some  letters  which  were  open,  and  we  read  them.  They  spoke  about 
the  '* Virginia  races,"  as  they  called  the  fight  at  Bull  Run.  These  were  sent  up 
to  General  Stone.  They  were  directed  to  other  parties  at  Poolesville,  and  some 
at  Kockville. 

Question.  Did  you  break  open  these  letters  ? 

Answer.  They  were  already  open. 

Question.  How  was  it  with  the  others? 

Answer.  All  the  rest  were  sealed. 

Question.  Were  the  others  opened  by  any  of  the  officers  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir.  I  proposed  to  open  the  letters,  but  Captain  Dulaney  said, 
"no;  it  wouldn't  do." 

Question.  They  were  delivered  to  Gkneral  Stone  unopened? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Do  you  know  what  he  did  with  them  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  because  we  sent  them  to  him  by  the  cavalry  pickets. 

Question.  How  recent  has  that  been  ? 

Answer.  That  was  previous  to  our  going  to  Edwards's  Perry ;  that  was  in 
September.  But  since  I  have  been  down  at  Edwards's  Ferry,  along  in  October, 
since  the  battle  of  the  21st,  along  about  the  latter  part  of  October  and  in  No* 
vember,  there  have  been  letters  sent  across.  They  came  to  me  on  the  5th  of 
November  for  a  boat  to  go  across  with  letters,  and  I  said  I  would  not  do  it,  and 
consequently  the  letters  went  above  me  to  another  picket,  and  they  sent  the 
letters  over. 

Question.  You  say  this  is  a  common  practice  along  there  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  And  has  been  ever  since  you  have  been  stationed  there  ? 

Answer.  So  common  that  their  men  came  over  on  our  side  and  stayecl  with 
our  pickets,  drinking ;  and  then  they  would  go  back  again.  I  was  speakine 
with  Captain  Darrah  and  told  him  that  we  should  arrest  these  men.  He  said 
some  of  our  men  were  over  there  as  hostages  for  these  men.  I  said  if  I  got  hold 
of  any  of  them  I  would  hold  them. 

By  Mr.  Johnson : 

Question.  Is  it  a  common  thing  to  send  hostages  back  and  forward  ? 
Answer.  These  men  came  over  first,  and  our  men  went  over  there. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  I  have  heard  of  a  certain  time  when  it  is  said  General  Stone  made 
signals  to  the  other  side,  and  some  of  our  men  went  over  there.  Part  of  them 
returned  .with  some  of  the  rebels  and  some  sealed  packages  to  General  Stone, 
and  the  rest  of  our  men  remained  there  as  hostages. 
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Answer.  I  heard  Bomething  of  that,  but  I  do  not  know  about  it.  Captain 
Darrah  said  at  the  time  that  he  thought  this  was  an  officer,  when  I  spoke  to 
him  about  it.  This  rebel  officer  told  Captain  Darrah  that  he  thought  we  would 
get  a  little  the  worst  of  it  next  time  we  went  over  there.  They  had  some  wordi 
about  it,  and  came  near  getting  into  a  fight ;  and  Captain  Darrah  told  bim  he 
had  better  go  back  again.  I  know  there  were  two  negroes  at  a  Mrs.  Butler's 
who  were  taken  at  Ball's  Bluff,  and  were  sent  over  at  Edwards's  Ferrj,  and 
they  would  not  receive  them  there,  and  they  were  sent  up  by  General  Stone 
to  board  there  until  he  could  send  them  over.    They  heard  of  it  and  ran  away. 

Question.  Did  this  officer  wear  a  rebel  uniform  1 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  What  was  his  grade  t 

Answer.  Captain  Darrah  said  he  thought,  from  the  appearance  of  the  man, 
that  he  was  an  officer. 

Question.  Were  there  any  confidential  marks  on  these  packages ;  were  they 
marked  **  confidential,"  or  any  such  mark  as  that  I 

Answer.  That  I  could  not  say.  I  recollect  they  were  addressed  to  **  Grenenl 
Stone,  commanding  division  at  PoolesviUe." 

By  Mr.  Johnson : 

Question.  How  far  is  Poolesville  from  vhere  you  are  1 

Answer.  It  is  some  three  and  a  half  miles  firom  Edwards's  Ferry,  I  think. 

By  Mr.  Covode: 

Question.  What  is  the  general  feeling  among  your  friends  in  the»  army  in 
regard  to  the  loyalty  of  General  Stone  ? 

Answer.  The  general  feeling  is  that  a  great  portion  of  the  officers  and  men 
do  not  think  he  is  altogether  on  the  square.  In  fact,  I  came  right  square  out 
about  it,  and  liked  to  have  got  myself  into  trouble  about  it. 

ByMr.OdeU: 

Question.  You  say  this  wife  of  Captain  Shreeves  went  over  with  trunks,  &c 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  That  was  at  the  Monocacy,  on  this  side  i 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Do  you  know  if  she  had  recently  come  from  the  other  side  I 

Answer.  She  had  been  over  there  before.  This  was  the  second  time  she  had 
been  over  there.  And  a  Mrs.  White  had  been  over  there  twice,  and  wanted  to 
return. 

By  Mr.  Gooch : 
Question.  Do  you  know  where  Mrs.  Shreeves  lived  ? 
Answer.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Jones,  the  superintendent  of  the  canal. 

By  Mr.  OdeU : 
Question.  His  business  was  on  this  side  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  The  folks  at  the  ferry-house  know  all  about  this.  They 
are  acquainted  with  the  folks  on  the  other  side,  and  this  side,  too. 

By  Mr.  Covode  T 
Question.  Is  it  considered  wrong  in  vou  t«  talk  about  these  things  there  t 
Answer.  Well,  sir,  I  am  an  independent  character,  and  speak  my  mind  gene- 
rally.   I  have  been  in  the  navy  for  some  years,  and  I  was  in  the  Mexican  war, 
and  I  generally  say  what  I  think. 

Question.  Is  there  not  a  great  deal  of  restraint  in  the  army  t 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  if  you  talk  about  your  superior  officer  you  are  liable  to  be 
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^ried  by  a  court-martial.  Bat  I  have  in  fact  told  ail  mj  officers  that  I  thought 
^bat  he  was  more  of  a  secesh  than  anything  else.  I  told  my  colonel  bo»  and  he 
told  me  I  had  better  be  carefnl  what  I  saia,  as  it  might  come  to  his  ears,  and 
I  wunld  be  tried  by  a  court-martial. 

ByMr.Odellj 

Question.  Have  you  ever  had  any  difficulty  with  Greneral  Stone  1 
Answer.  No,  sir.    I  never  spoke  with  Greneral  Stone  in  my  life. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  You  say  you  believe  he  is  more  of  a  secessionist  than  anything 
else.    What  have  you  seen  to  make  you  think  he  is  not  loyal  ? 

Answer.  Well,  sir,  one  thing  was,  I  did  not  see  any  move  for  a  fight  at 
Sdwards's  Ferry.  When  there  is  an  attack  I  generally  see  officers  try  to  make 
a  close  in  on  them.  We  could  have  closed  in  on  their  flank.  We  had  only  1,300 
men  across  there,  I  know ;  but  General  Banks  could  have  marched  up  with  his 
divison.  I  was  on  the  road  to  right  where  the  fight  was  going  on,  and  proposed 
to  Captain  Dulaney  to  take  our  company  anyhow  and  go  to  the  relief  of  Colonel 
Baker ;  but  the  captain  said  no;  I  would  be  tried  by  court-martial. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  Would  there  have  been  any  difficulty  in  going  up  to  the  aid  of 
Colonel  Baker? 

Answer,  (general  Stone  was  not  over  there  at  all. 

Question.  Were  you  over  on  the  Virginia  side  ? 

Answer.  Tes,  sir.  And  I  proposed  to  get  some  hawsers  and  run  them  across 
and  make*them  £eist,  and  run  the  canal  boats  over  that  way.  I  had  learned  how 
to  do  that  by  being  at  sea.  I  asked  Maior  Dimmick  about  it.  He  said  he 
spoke  to  the  general  about  them,  but  could  not  get  them. 

By  Mr.  Gooch : 

Question.  Would  there  have  been  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  these  hawsers  t 
Answer.  I  suppose  there  was  rope  enough  in  Foolesville,  or  at  all  events  in 
Washington.    But  they  ought  to  have  had  them  ready  before  we  started. 

By  1^.  Chandler: 

Question.  Did  you  see  any  obstacles,  like  batteries  or  anythmg  of  the  kind, 
to  prevent  your  marching  up  to  BaU's  Bluff? 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  there  was  not.  It  was  supposed  there  were  some  batteries 
on  the  hill  there,  and  I  proposed  to  go  and  try  if  there  were  any  there ;  but  the 
captain  said  no.  • 

By  Mr.  Gooch : 

Question.  Had  there  been  any  batteries  there  they  would  have  been  likely  to 
have  fired  upon  you,  would  they  not  ? 
Answer.  Tes,  sir ;  I  should  think  so. 


Washington,  January  10,  1862. 
Captain  Dbnnis  Db  Couscy  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  chairman : 
Question.  What  position  do  you  occupy  in  the  army? 
Answer.  I  am  a  captain. 
Question.  In  what  regiment  and  brigade? 
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Answer.  I  am  Benior  captain  of  the  2d  New  York  State  militia^  in  Ofnoal 
Gorman's  brigade. 

Question.  Whose  division  are  yon  in  1 

Answer.  In  General  Stone's. 

Question.  Where  are  you  stationed  now  1 

Answer.  At  White's  mrm,  on  the  road  leading  to  Edwards's  Feny. 

Question.  We  desire  to  learn  if  yon  know  anything  abont  the  tranemiAsion  of 
letters,  or  any  kind  of  communications,  carried  on  between  General  Stone  and 
any  one  on  the  other  side  of  the  river. 

Answer.  I  have  sent  letters  over  there,  sealed  letters,  while  at  Honocncy. 

Question.  By  whose  orders  ? 

Answer.  By  orders  of  General  Stone. 

Question.  What  kind  of  letters  were  theyf 

Answer.  There  were  three  letters  sent  over  at  one  time ;  one,  I  think,  had  a 
white  envelope,  and  the  other  two  had  brown. 

Question.  Were  they  single  letters,  or  largish  packages  T 

Answer.  They  were  single  letters. 

Question.  Do  you  remember  to  whom  they  were  directed  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  remember  now.  I  am  going  on  to  New  York,  and  I  think 
I  can  find  out  there.  They  were  handed  to  me  by  the  captain  whom  I  suc- 
ceeded on  the  picket.  He  said  it  was  the  positive  orders  of  General  Stone  to 
have  the  letters  sent  over  by  the  man  who  was  to  bring  a  Mrs.  White  acrc^a. 
The  man's  name  is  Mills  or  Miles,  and  he  lives  right  across  from  the  lower 
Monocacy. 

Question.  Is  he  Union  or  secession  1 

Answer.  I  should  suppose  if  he  was  Union  he  would  not  be  in  Virginia  there. 

Question.  How  often  has  this  been  done  to  your  knowledge  T 

Answer.  It  has  been  done  fi^quently ;   I  never  kept  any  particular  acoonnt. 

Question.  Has  it  been  a  common  thing  for  letters  to  be  transmitted  in  that 
way? 

Answer.  It  has  been  up  there. .. 

Question.  Does  this  lady  you  speak  of  come  over  and  receive  them  T 

Answer.  This  lady,  Mrs.  White,  comes  across  and  remains  here.  General 
Stone  allows  her  to  eo  across  and  see  her  husband  in  the  rebel  army.  She  is 
now  living  with  her  brother-in-law,  pretty  near  our  camp.  When  she  came  ^rtr 
I  gave  these  letters  to  this  Mills  to  take  back. 

Question.  Is  it  a  common  thing  for  her  to  go  back  and  forth  1 

Answer.  She  applied  for  leave  latterly  to  go  over,,  and  I  believe  it  was  denied 
her.  • 

By  Mr.  Gooch : 

Question.  How  was  it  formerly  1 

Answer.  She  did  go  across  formerly.  I  did  not  see  her  go  over,  but  I  re- 
ceived her  as  she  came  back. 

Question.  Did  you  ever  know  of  her  going  over  more  than  oncel 

Answer.  No,  sir.  There  was  a  Mrs.  Shreeves ;  her  husband  is  in  the  London 
cavalry  in  Virginia.     She  goes  over  there  and  remains  there.* 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  How  often  does  she  go  across  1 

Answer.  She  used  to  go  across  before  our  pickets  came  there,  according  to 
her  own  statement.  Afterwards  she  was  sent  over  by  the  order  of  GenenI 
Stone. 

Question.  Gan  you  give  us  any  other  instances  of  this  communication  back- 
wards  and  forwards  ? 

Answer.  I  cannot  really  think ;  there  axe  so  many  of  them. 
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QuesdoiL  Does  thifl  cause  any  remaik  as  a  transaction  that  is  wrong,  or  is  it 
thought  to  be  a  matter  of  course  ? 

Answer.  It  is  the  general  opinion  that  it  is  wrong — at  least  of  my  men  and 
myself. 

Question.  Have  you  ever  given  any  notice  of  these  things  to  the  authorities 
here? 

Answer.  N^,  sir.    We  have  to  keep  mighty  still  on  that  line. 

ByMr.OdeU: 

Question.  Have  you  reported  it  to  your  colonel  ? 

Answer.  We  always  send  the  messages  that  come  across  the  river  to  the  com- 
manding officer  of  our  regiment,  and  they  go  through  him  to  General  Stone  ? 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  Did  you  ever  hear  any  remark  from  him  that  he  thought  it  was 
wrong  1 

Answer.  I  have  heard  a  great  many.  I  believe  a  majority  of  the  officers  of 
our  regiment  say  it  was  wron?. 

Question.  Is  there  any  doubt  among  your  officers  and  men  as  to  the  loyalty 
of  Grenend  Stone,  derived  from  this  or  any  thing  else  ? 

Answer.  1£  you  take  their  remarks  for  it,  there  is.  They  speak  very  indif- 
ferently about  the  man. 

Question.  State  whether  there  is  a  want  of  confidence  in  him. 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.    A  great  want  of  confidence  in  him. 

Question.  In  his  loyalty  } 

Answer.  I  think  the  general  thing  is  that  he  is  not  much  liked  by  the  officers 
and  men  of  the  division.  I  do  not  speak  of  our  own  regiment,  though  they  par- 
ticularly do  not  have  much  confidence  in  him. 

ByMr.Odell: 
Question.  Not  much  confidence  in  his  loyalty,  or  in  his  ability? 
Answer.  Well,  sir,  perhaps  both. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  Is  that  want  of  confidence  in  consequence  of  these  communications  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  and  from  orders  that  he  has  issued  from  time  to  time  to  the 
officers  and  men  of  the  regiment. 

Question.  Orders  of  what  import  ? 

Answer.  WeU,  sir,  there  was  an  order  read  on  parade  last  Saturday  or  Sun- 
day, stating  that  the  government  had  trusted  us  with  arms  to  protect  the  citizens 
of  Maryland,  and  that«we  were  getting  paid,  &c.,  for  that  autv.  I  spoke  to 
Captain  Hueston  about  it  at  the  time.  I  had  a  copy  of  the  order,  but  I  forgot 
to  bring  it  with  me.  It  was  a  perfect  insult  to  the  officers  and  men  in  his 
command. 

Question.  Why? 

Answer.  He  said  that  if  the  officers  of  the  different  regiments,  and  our  regi- 
ment particularly,  could  do  any  better  at  home  than  they  can  there,  they  woidd 
not  be  there  soldiering ;  said  they  received  better  pay  now  than  they  could  get 
at  home. 

Question.  What  caused  him  to  publish  such  an  order  as  that? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know.  But  I  do  not  think  any  officer  with  any  spirit  in 
him  at  all  would  stay  there  under  him  with  such  orders.  Every  officer  has  a 
commission,  and  ought  to  be  treated  as  a  gentleman. 

Question.  Was  there  anything  to  lead  him  to  say  that  you  were  there  because 
you  got  more  than  you  could  get  at  home  ? 
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Answer.  I  do  not  know.    I  know  I  could  bAve  done  much  better  in  Kev 

York  than  by  soldiering. 

By  Mr.  Johnson : 
Question.  Did  he  want  you  to  perform  duty  on  Sunday  t 
Question.  And  you  objected  to  performing  duty  on  Sunday  ? 
Answer.  I  never  objected  to  peHbrming  duty  on  Sunday  or  aiQr  odier  day  in 
the  week— day  or  night. 
Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  chairman : 
Question.  Did  you  ever  have  any  difficulty  with  Greneral  Stone  ? 
Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  Still  von  entertain  doubts  as  to  his  loyalty  ? 
Answer.  Yes,  sur ;  I  do. 

Question.  And  that  feeling  is  shared  largely  by  your  re^ment  f 
Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Gooch :  « 

Question.  Is  the  feeling  in  relation  to  the  loyalty  of  General  Stone  so  geoen 
that  your  men  would  not  be  willing  to  go  into  action  under  him  t 

Answer.  It  is  a  subject  we  have  never  broached  to  our  men. 

Question.  I  mean  among  the  officers. 

Answer.  It  is  the  general  opinion  that  he  is  not  loyaL  I  even  heard  some 
remarks  pass  in  our  camp  a  few  days  ago  that  he  would  soon  be  over  there! 

Question.  Over  where  ? 

Answer.  Over  with  the  rebels. 

Question.  Is  there  a  feeling  ^mong  the  officers  that  they  would  not  hewS^ 
to  go  into  battle  under  General  Stone  for  that  reason  1 

Answer.  I  think  there  is.  I  have  been  under  him  now  since  last  August, 
and  I  have  done  a  great  deal  of  duty  since  that  time. 

By  the  chiurman : 

Question.  Where  were  you  at  the  time  of  the  Ball's  Bluff  affair  1 

Answer.  On  the  Sunday  before  the  battle  I  had  charge  of  the  pickets  si 
Edwiutls's  Ferry. 

Question.  Did  you  cross  the  river  that  day  1 

Answer.  I  crossed  on  Monday,  and  was  sent  out  on  Tuesday,  and  hfld  com- 
mand of  the  pickets  above  Goose  creek.  I  found  a  young  man  of  the  13* 
Mississippi,  who  had  been  wounded ;  but  he  could  nbt  be  moved,  and  M 
there  where  we  found  him. 

Question.  Did  you  hear  the  firing  at  the  battle  of  Ball's  Bluff  T 

Answer.  I  did  not.  On  that  Sunday,  the  night  before  crossing,  Genenl 
Stone  sent  an  order  to  me  by  Lieutenant  French  to  detail  eieht  of  my  men,  m 
send  them  up  the  canal  with  two  6-pound  howitzers.  I  lid  so.  I  belief  ^ 
sent  seven  and  a  corporal.  They  went  across  at  Ball's  Bluff  and  manned  those 
two  pieces  there,  ana  when  they  could  not  make  any  further  use  of  them,  tbej 
threw  them  into  the  river,  so  that  the  enemy  should  not  get  them.  Those  wti« 
the  eight  young  men  who  brought  over  the  body  of  Colonel  Baker. 

Question.  You  were  not  at  Ball's  Bluff  yourself? 

Answer.  I  was  not. 

Question.  You  were  at  Edwards's  Ferry  t 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  When  did  yon  cross  there  t 
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Answer.  I  crosBed  on  Monday. 

Question.  What  did  you  do  then  1 

Answer.  We  remained  there  some  time ;  then,  late  at  night,  were  ordered  hack 
to  the  Maryland  side ;  hnt  when  we  had  got  into  the  middle  of  the  river  we 
were  ordered  back  on  the  Virginia  side  again. 

Question.  You  then  spent  the  night  there  1 

Answer.  Yes,  sir,  and  Tuesday  and  Tuesday  night.  I  was  on  picket  Tuesday 
night. 

Question.  On  the  Virginia  side  t 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  How  long  were  you  there  ? 

Answer.  I  came  back,  I  think,  Thursday.  I  did  not  come  across  the  river 
until  I  came  back  for  good. 

Question.  When  were  our  forces  finally  withdrawn  from  the  Virginia  side  ? 

Answer.  They  were  withdrawn  by  degrees.  Our  regiment  was  the  last  that 
came  back;  we  got  back  Thursday  morning. 

Question.  Did  you  find  any  fortifications  on  the  Virginia  side  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  Were  there  any  earthworks  there  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  not  where  we  were.  There  is  an  earthwork  lower  down, 
about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  below  Patterson's  island,  and  there  are  probably 
200  men  working  on  it  every  day.  We  have  thought  it  very  foolish  that  Gen- 
eral Stone  did  not  shell  them  out. 

Question.  Would  there  be  any  trouble  in  driving  them  from  there! 

Answer.  Certainly  not. 

Question.  And  they  are  allowed  to  go  on  and  complete  their  works  there 
under  the  range  of  our  guns  ? 

Answer.  They  are  at  work  on  it ;  or  they  were  the  day  before  yesterday. 

Question.  Would  your  guns  reach  them  ? 

Answer.  Certainly  they  would. 

By  Mr.  Grooch : 

Question.  Wtis  there  anything  to  prevent  our  forces  from  going  up  from 
Edwards's  Ferry  to  Ball's  Bluff  on  Monday  ? 

Answer.  Nothing,  that  I  could  see.  We  had  sent  over  there  two  12-pound 
howitzers.  When  they  were  brought  over  they  were  left  down  in  a  hollow.  I 
came  up  to  Corporal  Kelly  and  asked  him  what  was  the  use  of  putting  the 
pieces  down  there.  He  said  he  had  done  what  was  ordered.  Our  colonel  was 
superintending  the  division  t^ere,  and  I  went  up  and  suggested  to  him  to  have 
them  put  up  on  the  hill  in  the  brush,  and  they  were  put  there.  That  afternoon 
our  men  were  on  the  wet  ground,  and  they  went  to  get  some  straw  from  some 
stacks,  and  there  must  have  been  1,000  to  1,500  of  the  enemy  who  came  out 
and  fired  upon  them,  and  wounded  one  man.  And  had  it  not  been  for  these 
two  howitzers  having  been  put  where  I  suggested,  they  would  have  taken  us 
and  both  the  howitzers. 

Question.  Who  was  in  command  on  that  side  of  the  river? 

Answer.  I  could  hardly  tcU  you. 

ByMr.  Odell: 
Question.  Was  not  General  Gorman  there? 
Answer.  He  was  attending  to  transporting  the  troops. 
Question.  Was  not  General  Stone  over  there  ? 
Answer.  I  did  not  see  him  over  there  till  Wednesday. 

By  Mr.  Chandler: 
Question.  He  was  not  over  there  Monday  or  Tuesday? 
Answer.  I  did  not  see  him. 
Part  ii 20 
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By  Mr.  Gooch: 

Qaeetion.  If  joa  had  been  attacked  could  yonr  force  have  been  taken  Inck 
with  the  means  of  transportation  you  had  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  I  understood  there  were  orders  given — I  will  not  be  posi- 
tive that  they  came  directly  from  General  Stone— that  if  we  were  attacked  we 
should  fall  back  to  the  brow  of  the  hill  by  the  river.  I  laughed  when  I  heard 
the  order,  because  we  could  not  have  gone  any  further,  unless  we  had  svom 
for  it. 

By  Mr.  Chandler: 

Question.  You  could  have  taken  your  choice  either  to  be  shot  or  to  be 
drowned  ? 

Answer.  I  would  have  taken  the  chance  of  being  shot. 

By  Mr.  Gooch : 

Question.  You  think  it  would  be  more  creditable  for  an  officer  or  soldier  to 
die  in  that  way  than  to  be  drowned  in  the  Potomac  ? 

Answer.  I  do,  sir.  I  do  not  like  the  idea  of  an  officer  running  away  any 
how. 


Washington,  January  11, 1861 

Colonel  Isaac  J.  Wist  a  r  sworn  and  examined. 
By  the  chairman : 

Question.  What  is  your  rank  and  position  in  the  army  ? 

Answer.  My  rank  is  that  of  colonel  of  infantry  in  the  volunteer  service. 

Question.  What  regiment  do  you  command  ? 

Answer.  The  regiment  formerly  known  as  the  California  regiment — aov 
called  the  71st  Pennsylvania. 

Question.  Formerly  Colonel  Baker's  regiment  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  What  brigade  are  you  in  % 

Answer.  The  third  brigade  of  the  corps  of  observation. 

Question.  Whose  division  ?^ 

Answer.  The  division  of  General  Charles  P.  Stone. 

Question.  Where  have  you  been  stationed  latterly  ? 

Answer.  Since  about  the  Ist  of  October,  two  miles  above  Poolesville,  in  Miry- 
land.  , 

Question.  Do  you  know  anything  in  regard  to  communications  passing  b^ 
tween  General  Stone  and  the  enemy  over  the  river  ? 

Answer.  I  know  nothing,  except  the  common  rumors  that  we  all  know,  except 
that  General  Stone  told  me  that  he  had  sent  a  flag  of  truce  over  for  the  bodj  d 
an  officer  killed  in  the  engagement  of  the  21st  of  October,  which  was  succe^ 
in  its  mission.  That  is  all  that  I  have  any  positive  knowledge  of  in  regard  \fi 
communications,  except  surreptitious  ones,  such  as  soldiers  calling  across  tk 
river,  which  is  against  orders. 

Question.  It  would  be  well  enough,  perhaps,  in  order  to  explain  the  coaditioo 
of  the  army  there  that  I  should  ask  you  whether  there  is  prevailing — ^whether 
justly  or  not — a  feeling  of  suspicion  in  the  army  that  General  Stone  is  not  en* 
tirely  loyal  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  there  is  no  suspicion  of  the  kind ;  not  among  any  of  the  troops 
that  I  have  any  connexion  with ;  no  such  idea  at  all.  I  think  I  may  safelj  mv 
that  in  the  brigade  to  which  I  belong — I  have  very  little  knowledge  of  the  iwt 
of  the  division — ^there  is  not  a  man  oi  any  rank  who  has  such  a  feeling. 
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Qaestion.  They  have  confidence  in  him  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  air ;  fnll  confidence  in  him. 

Qaestion.  You  never  knew  of  his  communicating  with  the  other  side,  except 
to  get  the  hody  of  the  officer  who  was  killed,  and  that  he  told  you  about  ? 

Answer.  That  is  the  only  occasion  I  know  anything  about,  and  that  was 
known  to  everybody ;  there  was  no  concealment  about  it. 

Question.  Were  you  at  the  battle  of  Ball's  Bluff? 

Answer.  1  was ;  I  commanded  the  left  flank  of  our  line  there. 

Question*  Will  you  inform  us  what  you  know,  briefly,  of  the  movements  of 
our  forces  there  from  the  Monday  morning  preceding  the  battle,  the  orders,  the 
disposition  of  the  men,  the  battle,  &c.1 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  as  I  could  state  more  concisely  and  clearly  than  I  did 
in  mj  official  report ;  but  I  will  state  as  far  as  I  remember  about  it  now.  The 
first  intimation  that  I  had  of  any  expectation  of  any  movement  there  was  at 
about  one  o'clock  on  Monday  morning,  the  2lBt  of  October.  I  had  just  turned 
into  my  bed,  after  writing  pretty  late.  Before  I  had  got  asleep  I  received  an 
order  ^om  Colonel  Baker — ^it  was  an  order  from  General  Stone  to  Colonel  Baker, 
who  commanded  my  brigade— directing  me  to  march  with  the  first  battalion  of 
my  regiment,  less  the  camp  guards  and  other  details,  so  as  to  arrive  at  Conrad's 
Feiiy  about  sunrise.  I  was  then  lieutenant  colonel,  commanding  the  regiment, 
Colonel  Baker  commanding  the  brig^e.  I  called  upon  the  officer  of  the  day  and 
directed  the  proper  disposition  to  be  made.  Being  pretty  tired  I  then  went  to 
sleep.  I  marchca  in  the  morning  and  arrived  at  Conrad's  Ferry  about  sunrise,  with 
570  men,  officers  included.  I  then  sent  the  quartermaster,  who  was  the  only  mount- 
ed officer  I  had  along,  down  to  Edwards's  Ferry,  where  I  understood  General 
Stone  to  be  in  person,  to  report  my  arrival  at  Conrad's  Ferry,  and  ask  for  orders. 
He  returned,  perhaps  by  8  o'clock.  During  the  forenoon  I  can  only  give  an 
approximation  to  the  hours.  But  I  should  say  that  he  returned  about  8  o'clock 
with  an  order  to  me  from  General  Stone  to  wait  further  orders  where  I  was,  un- 
less I  should  hear  heavy  firing  across  the  river,  in  which  case  I  was  to  cross 
over  and  support  Colonel  Devin.  About  an  hour  before  receiving  those  orders 
through  my  quartermaster,  there  had  been  a  scattering  fire  of  skirmishers  over 
the  river,  which  I  took  to  be  the  enemy  driving  in  our  pickets.  But  about  the 
time  the  quartermaster  returned  with  this  order  they  commenced  l)xinging  over 
the  wounaed  ;  but  for  some  time  after  receiving  this  order  there  was  no  firing, 
either  heavy  or  light.  I  moved  my  regiment,  down  a  little  way,  so  that,  in 
case  I  should  have  to  cross,  I  should  be  nearer  the  place  of  crossing  where  Col- 
onel Devin  had  gone  over.  About  a  half  an  hour  after  receiving  this  order,  and 
I  had  taken  my  new  position.  Colonel  Baker  and  his  staff  came  down  from  the 
camp  and  asked  me  what  my  orders  were,  and  I  told  him.  He  said,  <*  I  reckon 
I  better  go  down  to  Stone,  had  1  not  ?"  I  said,  **  I  don't  know ;  those  are  my 
orders."  There  appeared  to  be  nothing  doing  there ;  there  was  a  small  force 
across  the  river,  but  there  was  nothing  likely  to  be  doinff  thei^,  and  I  said  I 
saw  no  reason  why  he  should  not  go  doWti,  and  he  started  off  on  a  gallop  down 
there.  About  a  half  an  hour  afterwards  the  chaplain  of  my  regiment  returned 
in  great  haste,  and  directed  me  from  General  Baker  to  cross  at  once.  His  words 
were,  "  General  Baker  directs  you,  sir,  to  cross  at  once."  I  immediately  marched 
my  regiment  down  to  the  boats  and  commenced  crossing  them.  I  had  scarcely 
commenced — I  had  sent  over  one  boat-load — ^when  General  Baker  himself  ar- 
rived, and  hurried  me  as  fast  as  he  could,  directing  me  to  press  everything  into 
the  service  and  get  across  as  quickly  as  I  could.  I  did  so.  I  went  over  there 
with  the  second  boat-load,  directing  my  senior  captain  to  attend  to  transporting 
the  troops  over.  I  went  over  on  the  island  in  the  middle  of  the  river — ^Harri- 
son's island — which  is  about  three  miles  long,  and  perhaps  two  hundred  yards 
wide ;  it  is  narrow  and  long.  I  remained  on  the  island  in  order  to  superintend 
the  transportation  on  both  sides  of  it,  as  the  most  central  place.    By  about  2 
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o'clock  I  bad  crossed  six  companies  on  to  the  island,  and  bad  got  one  compavj 
across  from  the  island  to  the  Virginia  side.  Then  Colonel  Baker  himsdf  ar- 
rived on  the  island,  having  been  engaged  in  futile  attempts  to  stretch  a  mpe 
across  from  the  Maryland  side  to  the  island,  which  up  to  that  time  bad  failed. 
Afterwards  that  was  successful.  He  arrived*and  saw  what  bad  been  done,  ''li 
that  all  the  men  you  have  got  across  ?"  he  asked.  I  said,  "  Yes,  sir."  He 
said,  *^  You  must  hurry  all  you  can ;  get  everything  that  can  float ;  cross  evenr 
man  you  can  into  Virginia;  I  am  going  over  now."  "  Very  well,"  I  said;  and 
be  went  over. 

I  continued  crossing  the  six  companies  orer  into  Virginia.  But  when  I  had 
crossed  four  of  them  I  became  anxious  lest  their  disposition  on  the  other  nde 
might  not  be  such  as  I  desired,  and  I  went  over  myself.  I  went  up  on  the  field, 
which  was  an  oblong  square,  the  length  running  at  right  angles  with  the  river. 
I  found  that  our  troops  marched  up  across  to  the  end  of  it  nearest  the  nrer, 
parallel  with  the  river.  As  soon  as  I  got  upon  the  field.  Colonel  Baker  came 
up  to  me  and  said,  in  a  hurried  manner,  **  Come  and  go  around  unth  me  tud 
look  at  my  disposition  and  plans,  and  say  what  you  think  of  them."  There 
was  then  a  slight  spitting  nre  iVom  the  tree  tops  around,  but  no  enemy  in 
sight.  They  were  firing  at  the  officers — at  Colonel  Baker,  Colonel  CogswflL 
and  myself.  The  officers  and  men  of  the  line  were  all  lying  down,  by  Colonel 
Baker's  order,  to  avoid  this  fire.  He  explained  to  me  very  fully,  and  asked 
what*  I  thought  of  it.  I  expressed  no  opinion,  but  said  I  would  ask  permiseun 
to  extend  the  skirmishers  of  my  regiment  on  the  left,  they  being  within  a  few 
paces  of  the  left  of  our  line,  but  of  no  great  use  where  they  were.  He  said: 
"  I  throw  the  entire  responsibility  of  the  left  wing  upon  you."  "  I  throw  it 
upon  you."  Those  were  his  words:  "f)o  as  you  like."  I  then  went  to  the 
left  wing  and  sent  Captain  Crowningshield  away,  directed  him  to  rejoin  his  regi- 
ment, and  took  one  company  of  skirmishers  of  my  own  and  directed  them  to 
advance  in  open  order  to  a  hill,  so  as  to  see  what  they  could  ascertain  of  the 
enemy's  position  and  strength.  Just  as  they  were  about  moving  out,  OoIodpI 
Baker  and  Colonel  Cogswell  came  up  to  me.  Colonel  Baker  said:  *'Gol^ 
Wistar,  I  want  you  to  send  out  two  of  your  best  skirmisher  companies  to  the 
front  and  feel  the  enemy's  position  and  see  what  is  on  our  right  flank ;  see  what 
is  there;  make  a  thorough  reconnoissance." 

I  have  omitted  to  state  that  just  before  this  he  came  to  me  and  read  me  a  d^ 
spatch,  which  he  said  he  had  just  received  from  General  Stone.  He  pulled  i: 
out  of  his  waistcoat  pocket  and  read  it  to  me.  I  have  not  seen  it  since.  It  wis 
something  like  this : 

"Sir:  Four  thousand  of  the  enemy  are  marching  from  Leesburg  to  attack 
you." 

I  at  once  remarked  *to  him  that,  considering  the  time  it  must  have  taken  thii 
despatch  to  have  passed  through  to  us,  those  4,000  men  must  then  be  in  front 
of  us.  Said  I :  "  We  are  greatly  outnumbered  in  front."  "  Yes,"  said  he,  "  A^J 
is  a  bad  condition  of  things."  I  was  about  advancing  these  skirmishers  wbiit 
I  received  his  directions  to  push  out  two  companies  to  the  front.  1  said:  "I'hc 
enemy  cannot  be  less  than  5,000  men,  and  probably  7,000  in  front  and  around 
this  field;  and  to  send  out  two  companies  of  skirmishers  will  be  to  sacrifice 
them."  He  said:  "I  cannot  help  it;  I  must  know  what  is  there."  "Well," 
said  I,  turning  to  the  captain  of  the  company  I  was  about  advancing,  '*you  hrar 
what  my  orders  are;  do  you  understand  themi"  "Yes,  sir,"  said  he.  **Dou*t 
go  off  in  a  hurry,"  said  I.  "Do  you  understand  thoroughly  what  to  doT' 
"  Yes,"  said  he,  "  I  do."  Captain  Marco  had  a  company  1  could  trust,  an  ex- 
cellent company,  and  I  sent  it  out.  I  then  took  a  company  and  took  them  <»oC 
myself  in  support,  as  there  was  nothing  particularly  for  me  to  do  with  the  bulk 
of  my  regiment. 

[The  witness  here  took  a  sheet  of  paper  and  with  a  pencil  made  a  roogl^ 
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eketch  of  the  position  at  that  point  of  time,  to  which  he  referred  in  his  suhse- 
quent  statemeuts.] 

This  represents  the  Potomac.  This  will  stand  for  the  Muff.  A  depression 
in  the  hlnff  occurred  here;  and  here  is  where  we  landed,  [indicating  the  sev- 
eral places  in  his  sketch.]  This  is  an  open  field ;  all  around  it  is  woods  on  all 
aides,  including  the  hluff  from  the  river  out.  Somewhere  here  is  Ball's  house ; 
you  can  see  it  over  the  top  of  the  woods.  Here  was  a  twelve-pounder  gun ;  and 
here  were  two  howitzers.  There  was  the  15th  Massachusetts,  or  a  detachment 
of  them.  Here  was  the  20th  Massachusetts;  here  was  the  Tammany  regi- 
ment, and  here  was  my  own  regiment,  [indicating  on  his  sketch.]  Here  was 
my  company  of  skirmishers,  facing  to  the  left.  In  the  woods,  fifty  yards  from 
our  left,  was  a  hill.  I  assembled  this  company  of  skirmishers,  and  sent  them 
ont  here;  and  got  another  company,  and  marched  them  out  myself  in  support; 
had  some  little  trouble  with  them,  but  finally  got  them  along.  When  we  reached 
here,  advancing  in  this  direction  towards  the  enemy,  [pointing  to  the  place  indi- 
cated in  his  sketch,]  they  had  to  pass  across  an  open  field ;  thev  had  no  time  to 
go  around.  The  enemy,  however,  did  not  fire  on  them  until  the  first  company 
entered  the  woods.  They  had  got  about  ten  paces  in  the  woods,  and  I  was 
about  thirty  paces  behind  with  the  second  company,  when  the  whole  of  the  8th 
Virginia  regiment  arose  up  from  the  ground,  about  thirty  paces  off,  and  ran 
right  at  them  with  the  bayonet,  without  firing  a  shot.  Captain  Marco  held  his 
men  steady.  I  ran  up  with  my  company,  and  a  very  hot  fire  immediately 
commenced  on  our  part  Our  men  being  in  open  order  had  that  advantage, 
and  a  great  many  of  the  Virginians  broke,  and  ran  away.  The  rest  of  them 
had  to  stop  their  charge,  and  fire  laying  down,  and  from  behind  trees,  &c.  The 
enemy  over  here,  hearing  pretty  sharp  firing  where  we  were,  supposed  we  had 
attacked  their  right  flank  in  force,  and  immediately  threw  in  a  heavy  volley 
upon  our  main  body,  and  our  men  returned  it.  I  put  those  two  companies  in 
charge  of  Captain  Marco,  and  ran  back  as  hard  as  I  could  to  take  command  of 
my  regiment.  Captain  Marco,  with  his  two  companies,  held  his  position  there 
for  about  fifteen  minutes,  during  which  time  they  lost  all  their  officers,  all  their 
Bei^eants  but  two,  one  of  them  wounded,  all  their  corporals  but  three,  and  two- 
thirds  of  their  privates,  when  the  rest  of  them,  under  the  command  of  the  only 
remaining  sergeant  unwounded,  fell  back  in  pretty  good  order,  bringing  with 
them  a  first  lieutenant  and  fourteen  men,  of  the  8th  Virginia  regiment,  prisoners, 
under  the  fire  of  the  whole  regiment.  They  fell  back,  and  I  posted  them  in  a 
point  of  woods,  as  skirmishers,  to  cover  the  open  place  there,  and  prevent  our 
Deing  outflanked.  In  the  meantime,  at  the  first  fire.  Colonel  Baker  moved  up 
hia  reserve,  and  extended  our  left  with  it,  so  that  we  were  then  all  in  position 
here,  [referring  to  his  sketch.]  The  action  then  went  on.  The  first  fire,  brought 
on  by  these  skirmishers  advancing,  commenced  at  half  past  two.  About  a  half 
an  hour  afterwards  this  8th  Virginia,  having  got  rid  of  our  skirmishers,  at- 
tempted to  charge  our  left.  They  moved  across  this  open  place  in  column ; 
came  around  behind  this  hill,  which  concealed  them  from  us,  and  under  shelter 
of  the  hill  deployed  into  line.  Fortunately  I  had  seen  them.  1  had  feared 
that,  and,  having  no  skirmishers  to  watch  them,  I  kept  a  pretty  sharp  lookout, 
and  detected  their  movement  in  time  to  prepare  for  it.  I  at  once  changed  front 
of  three  or  four  companies  to  meet  them.  I  knew,  of  course,  they  would  de- 
ploy behind  this  hill.  From  the  top  of  the  hUl  to  our  left  was  about  sixty 
yarils.  About  fifteen  yards  from  there  there  ran  a  gulley.  The  ground  sloped 
down  gently  to  the  bottom  of  the  gulley,  and  then  rose  gently  to  the  top  of  the  hill. 
I  changed  front  of  three  or  four  companies,  and  held  their  fire  until  this  Virginia 
regiment  had  got  to  this  guUey,  and  when  they  had  accumulated  their  men  there 
I  delivered  them  a  volley,  which  threw  them  into  entire  conftision.  They  broke 
and  ran.  They  cleared  out,  and  no  more  was  seen  or  heard  of  them.  They 
never  rallied  afterwards.  • 
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Abont  twenty  minutee  after  that  the  20th  MisBissippi  regiment  tried  tlie 
Bame  thing  They  came  up,  deployed  suddenly,  delivered  their  ToUer  and 
charged  upon  U8.  We  repeated  the  same  tactics :  let  them  come  within  fiftctn 
yards  of  us,  when  we  fired  a  volley,  and  they  broke  and  run.  This  was 
repeated  at  least  seven  or  eight  times  between  then  and  dark.  These  two  howitzen 
had  been  fired  four  or  five  times  before  the  action  commenced  at  this  hooM. 
The  house  was  of  no  importance  to  tlie  enemy  or  to  us.  I  stopped  them,  mj- 
ing  that  there  was  no  importance  attached  to  the  house ;  it  was  not  likely  that 
we  could  force  the  enemy's  position,  as  they  outnumbered  us  so  largely,  and  if 
we  did  not,  we  should  never  want  the  house ;  if  we  did  force  their  positicHi, 
then  we  could  take  the  house.  There  was  no  use  playing  on  it,  especiany  if 
there  should  be  a  family  of  women  and  children  in  it.  Wlien  the  battle  did 
begin  the  men  who  manned  these  howitzers  disappeared,  and  I  never  saw  anj 
more  of  them.  The  guns  were  not  fired.  This  12-ponnd  gun  was  a  rifled  gon, 
and  had  a  crew  of  nine  men.  Five  of  them  were  shot  at  the  first  fire,  and  the 
other  four  disappeared,  except  the  lieutenant  of  the  gun,  who  remained  with  it 
and  acted  bravely  during  the  action.  Seeing  this  gun  idle,  and  seeing  bow 
much  execution  it  might  do,  and  being  pressed  so  severely  by  this  constant 
necessity  of  changing  our  front,  I  went  over  there  and  asked  Colonel  GogsireD 
if  he  could  load  the  gun.  He  said  he  could.  We  took  that  gun  and  moved  it 
out  to  command  this  open  place,  and  with  the  aid  of  Mr.  Bramhall  kept  op  a 
fire  on  their  front.  Occasionally  we  got  an  opportunity  to  annoy  their  columm 
that  came  from  behind  the  hill  upon  us.  Qnce  we  destroyed  one  entirelT; 
opened  a  hole  straight  through  them,  so  that  we  could  see  right  through.  lliat 
gun,  in  that  way,  was  of  great  service.  Even  when  the  columns  managed  to 
get  across  the  field  and  close  up,  they  were  so  shattered  and  disorganized  bj 
Uiis  gun  that  we  had  less  difficulty  in  repelling  them.  In  that  way  the  battle 
continued  until  about  dark — just  beginning  to  be  dusk — when  they  cbarg:«d 
with  a  very  large  column  indeed ;  I  snould  say  there  were  at  least  2,000  meo 
in  it,  from  the  glimpse  I  got  of  them  ;  from  2,000  to  2,500  men,  w^hich  we  did 
not  set  a  shot  at  with  the  gun.  I  instantly  attempted  to  change  front  with  mj 
whole  command,  knowing  that  there  was  no  joke  about  that.  I  had  only  about 
some  400  men  alive  there  at  that  time.  I  was  doing  it  as  fast  as  I  could,  tber 
being  concealed  in  the  woods  and  behind  these  hills,  when  I  stepped  out  to  see 
if  there  was  a  support  coming  up.*  If  there  had  been  a  heavy  support  I  should 
have  stepped  back.  Just  as  I  stepped  out  I  got  my  third  wound,  which  dis- 
abled me  entirely,  and  was  carried  off.  But  the  moment  after  I  received  the 
wound,  and  while  I  was  still  sensible,  I  staggered  against  Colonel  Baker.  He 
asked  where  I  was  hit  and  I  told  him.  I  said,  "  There  is  not  an  instant  to  lose, 
there  is  a  heavy  column  deployed  behind  that  hill ;  you  must  see  if  you  can 
repel  that  attack,  for  it  is  serious."  He  left  me,  and  had  not  gone  more  than 
ten  or  fifteen  steps  before  the  enemy  appeared  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  their  right 
wing  closed  in  column,  and  their  left  wing  deployed  in  line.  The  left  win? 
delivered  their  volley  and  the  right  wing  charged  with  a  yell  down  the  hill. 
At  that  moment  a  captain  of  one  of  the  regiments,  I  supposed  it  was,  called 
out  in  a  very  loud  voice :  "  Company  A,  20th  Massachusetts,  retreat  to  the  fenr." 
His  men  immediately  broke.  Somebody  repeated  the  same  order  for  company 
B,  which  followed  their  example.  They  ran  against  the  Tammany  regiment  and 
threw  it  into  confusion,  and  that  confused  our  right  flank.  At  that  moment  the 
column  of  the  enemy  struck  them  and  away  they  went.  The  column  of  the  enemy 
up  to  that  moment  had  been  partially  held  back  by  the  recovery  of  Colonel  Baker** 
body.  There  was  a  desperate  charge  of  about  thirty  or  forty  men  upon  the  enemy 
to  recover  Colonel  Baker's  body,  and  that  checked  the  whole  column  for  abont 
three  minutes.  And  it  was  during  that  delay,  which  was  a  bayonet  6^ht, 
that  this  order  to  retreat  was  given,  and  we  were  pressed  back  to  the  blaff. 
The  bluff  was  exceedingly  steep,  about  as  steep  as  a  man  could  climb  ap  and 
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eanj  hia  musket;  you  could  not  preserve  any  line  on  it;  it  was  corered  with 
rocks  and  trees  and  bushes  ;  it  was  very  dark  down  there ;  and  when  the  ene- 
my came  up  to  the  brink  of  the  bluff,  they  had  a  dark  place  to  fire  into,  while 
our  men  had  them  against  the  sky  in  pretty  close  order.  As  our  men  were 
going  down  the  bluff,  Captain  Harvey,  the  assistant  adjutant  general,  rallied  the 
men  of  my  regiment  on  that  bluff;  they  were  all  broken  and  confused;  but  the 
men  at  his  command  fell  down  on  the  ground  and  opened  a  spitting  fire  up  the 
bluff  at  the  enemy ;  and  in  that  way,  with  the  aid  of  the  Tammany  regiment  and 
some  of  the  Massachusetts  men,  they  held  the  bluff  until  11  o'clock  that  night. 
At  that  time  the  enemy,  having  entirely  surrounded  us,  found  their  way  down 
to  the  river  bank  and  took  prisoners  all  who  were  left ;  in  the  meantime  a  num- 
ber had  swum  the  river ;  but  they  captured  all  who  were  left. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  What  was  the  number  of  the  enemy  do  you  suppose? 

Answer.  I  have  no  positive  knowledge ;  but  General  Stone  could  tell  better 
than  I  could  where  he  received  the  information  that  4,000  men  were  marching 
from  Leesburg  to  attack  us ;  there  must  have  been  at  least  some  1,500  or  2,000 
before,  who  drove  in  Colonel  Devins,  and  that  re-enforcement  swelled  their  num- 
ber to  5,000  or  6,000  men ;  and  while  the  action  was  going  on  our  artillery  on 
the  Maryland  side  of  the  river  saw  them  passing  up  from  Edwards's  Ferry. 
Our  men  informed  me  that  they  saw  regiment  after  regiment  passing  up  at 
double-quicki  but  supposing  they  were  some  of  Greneral  Gorman's  or  General 
Stone's  men  going  up  to  re-cnforce  us,  they  refrained  from  firing  upon  them.  I 
do  not  know  how  many  there  were ;  the  statements  are  not  entirely  reliable ; 
still,  I  take  it  for  granted  there  was  some  foundation  for  the  statement  that  some 
men  did  pass  up. 

Question.  What  prevented  our  men  at  Edwards's  Ferry  passing  up  to  assist 
you  at  Ball's  Bluff? 

Answer.  Of  that  I  have  no  knowledge  but  rumor ;  rumor  said  they  were 
stopped  by  a  battery  which  was  discovered  after  they  crossed  the  river. 

Question.  Do  you  know  that  there  was  a  battery  there? 

Answer.  I  never  was  there ;  I  have  no  knowledge  of  it  whatever ;  but  I  take 
it  there  were  military  reasons  best  known  to  the  general  commanding  why  it 
was  not  safe  for  him  to  advance  from  Edwardsjs  Ferry,  on  the  Virginia  side, 
towards  us ;  but  what  those  reasons  were  I  have  no  knowledge  whatever. 

Question.  If  there  had  been  no  obstruction,  would  not  the  general  in  com- 
mand have  been  greatly  in  fault,  on  hearing  the  firing  at  Ball's  Bluff,  if  he  had 
not  proceeded  to  your  assistance  ? 

Ajiswer.  It  would  be  assuming,  in  my  opinion,  a  great  deal  to  say  that;  for 
it  would  be  assuming  that  he  knew  the  whole  face  of  the  country  there ;  knew 
exactly  the  force  the  enemy  had,  and  where  they  were ;  and  knew  exactly  what 
was  going  on  where  our  firing  was  taking  place.  As  we  understand  the  truth 
of  these  facts,  it  would  perhaps  have  been  his  policy  to  have  advanced  to  our 
aid,  provided  no  battery  or  any  other  obstacle  interfered.  It  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  he  had  that  knowledge ;  I  do  not  know  whether  he  had  or  not ;  I 
presume  he  had  not. 

By  Mr.  Chandler: 

Question.  What  would  have  been  the  effect  of  a  flank  movement  upon  the 
enemy  of  1 ,500  of  our  men  re-enforcing  you,  from  3  o'clock  to  6  o'clock,  coming 
up  from  Edwards's  Ferry  ? 

Answer.  Well,  it  would  have  been  a  very  dangerous  movement — a  very  dan- 
gerous experiment.  In  the  first  place,  the  force  of  the  enemy  I  assume  to  be 
6,000  men,  about  They  were  entirely  located  in  the  woods.  A  great  part  of 
this  advance  of  re  enforcements  from  Edwards's  Ferry  would  have  been  through 
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the  woods.  The  movement  would  have  been  hasty,  and  the  men  excited.  Tov 
mast  recollect  that  these  men  had  never  been  under  fire  before,  except  my  regi- 
ment. There  would  have  been  a  great  deal  of  confusion  before  they  got  iaio 
the  fight  at  all.  In  the  next  place,  the  enemy,  being  in  force,  might  have  pre- 
vented a  junction,  and  destroyed  both'  detachments.  It  would  have  been  a 
very  hazardous  experiment.  I  am  free  to  say  that  if  I  had  been  at  £dwardd'6 
'Feny  with  only  1,500  men,  without  artillery,  and  not  knowing  accuratdy  what 
was  going  on  at  Ball's  Bluff,  where  we  were,  I  would  not  have  tried  tbe 
experiment. 

By  the  chairman: 

Queation.  Was  it  not  a  hazardous  affair  for  our  forces  to  stay  there  on  the 
Virginia  side  of  Edwards's  Ferry  that  night,  with  a  victorious  army  at  Ball's 
Bluff? 

Answer.  It  was  a  victorious  army,  but  entirely  disorganized  in  many  regi- 
ments.    There  was  not  much  to  be  apprehended  from  it. 

Question.  Then,  if  the  enemy  was  broken  up  and  disorganized,  how  can  joa 
say  it  would  have  been  hazardous  for  1,500  men  to  have  gone  up  to  yoor  as- 
sistance ? 

Answer.  That  was  at  11  o'clock  at  night  that  I  spoke  of.  They  were  in 
very  fine  condition  in  the  afternoon. 

By  Mr.  Covode : 

Question.  When  you  were  holding  them  in  check  that  day  from  three  o'clock 
until  dark  with  the  force  you  had,  would  not,  in  your  judgment,  a  re-enibrre- 
ment  of  1,500  men  coming  up  the  river  on  the  Virginia  side  have  turned  the 
battle  ? 

Answer.  It  might  have  turned  the  victory. 

Question.  Would  not,  in  your  judgment,  1,500  fresh  troops  coming  in  their 
rear  while  they  were  on  the  bluff  have  turned  the  day  ? 

Answer.  I  think  1,500  good  troops  would  have  done  it.  It  is  hard  to  saj. 
They  would,  certainly,  have  been  a  great  assistance. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  Do  you  know  what  was  the  object  of  the  movement  there  t  Wm 
it  intended  to  carry  Lcesburg  ? 

Answer.  That  I  know  nothing  about  whatever.  I  have  not  die  least  know- 
ledge on  the  subject. 

Question.  You  did  not  know  what  that  demonstration  was  for? 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  Can  you  tell  now,  from  all  you  now  know,  what  they  did  intend? 

Answer.  No,  sir.     I  did  not  know  then,  and  I  do  not  know  now. 

Question.  If  the  object  had  been  to  take  Leesburg,  when  General  McCall'* 
division  was  the  nearest  to  it  the  day  before,  it  would  have  been  easy  to  have 
done  it? 

Answer.  I  should  have  supposed  that  it  would  have  been  a  very  dangerotu 
thing  for  McCall  to  advance  to  Lcesburg. 

Question.  Why  so  ? 

Answer.  He  would  have  left  a  wide  interval  between  him  and  Smith's  di- 
vision. 

Question.  Suppose  that  Smith's  division  had  been  within  supporting  distance  t 

Answer.  If  the  whole  army  had  moved  up 

Question.  I  do  not  speak  of  the  whole  army.  Suppose  that  Smith's  and 
McCall's  divisions  had  moved  on  Lcesburg,  and  you  Ball's  Bluff  men  had  gone 
there,  would  there  have  been  any  difficulty  in  taking  Leesburg  ? 

Answer.  There  would  have  been  no  difficulty  in  taking  Leesburg ;  bat  there 
would  have  been,  in  my  judgment,  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  afterwards. 
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Qnestioiu  From  what  quarter  7 

Answer.  From  the  enemy  at  Maaassas  cutting  off  the  whole  right  flank  of 
our  army. 

Question.  Suppose  you  had  meditated  an  attack  on  Leeshurg,  would  it  not 
have  been  easy  to  have  thrown  a  pontoon  bridge  across  the  Potomac,  and 
brought  Stone's  and  Banks's  divisions  over,  and  made  a  demonstration  ? 

Answer.  That,  I  suppose,  would  have  been  the  course  if  it  had  been  intended 
to  take  Leesburg. 

Question.  Now,  if  it  was  not  the  object  to  take  Leesburg,  what,  in  God's 
name,  was  this  fragment  of  a  force  sent  over  on  these  miserable  scows  for  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  object  was  to  take 
Leesburg  or  not.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it  at  all.  I  was  ordered  over 
there,  and  I  went.  I  would  have  gone  if  there  had  been  a  million  of  men 
there. 

By  Mr.  Covode : 

Question.  In  your  judgment,  aa  a  military  man,  was  it  justifiable  to  remain 
at  Edwards's  Ferry  upon  the  supposition  that  there  was  a  battery  in  the  way, 
and  not  have  gone  to  see  whether  there  was  really  any  battery  there  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  think  I  have  any  data  to  give  any  opinion  upon  at  all. 

Question.  Would  you  not  have  gone  and  seen  where  there  was  one? 

Answer.  It  would  have  depended  upon  what  I  had  in  support. 

Question.  If  you  had  not  known  to  a  certainty  that  there  was  a  battery 
there,  would  you  have  gone  to  see  whether  there  was  or  not  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  think  that  with  1,500  men — I  did  not  know  until  now 
that  there  were  that  number  there. 

By  Mr.  Chandler : 

Question.  We  have  only  supposed,  for  the  purpose  of  this  inquiry,  that  there ' 
was  that  number.    Had  you  a  guard  for  the  boats  in  which  you  were  crossing 
the  river  ?     Had  you  any  men  in  charge  of  the  boats  ? 

Answer.  There  was  no  guard  necessary,  for  there  were  troops  in  them  all 
the  time. 

Question.  Had  yon  any  detailed  as  boatmen  ? 

Answer.  I  had  not.  There  were  some  detailed  from  one  of  the  Massachu- 
setts regiments.  I  found  them  there,  and  asked  them  if  they  were  detailed  for 
the  day.  They  said  they  were  ordered  to  remain  there  for  the  day.  They 
transported  my  men.    There  were  four  or  five  men  in  each  boat. 

Question.  Whose  duty  was  it  to  see  that  there  was  a  sufficient  amount  of 
transportation  there  before  the  troops  attempted  to  cross  ? 

Answer.  It  is  difficult  to  say.  That  depends  on  the  orders  issued  from 
General  Stone  to  Colonel  Baker.  If  General  Stone  issued  peremptory  orders 
for  him  to  cross,  then  he  assumed  the  responsibility  of  sufficient  means  of  cross- 
ing. But  if  he  gave  him  a  conditional  order  to  cross,  (as  I  have  no  doubt  he 
did,)  then  it  was  the  duty  of  the  brigadier  general  in  command  on  the  imme- 
diate spot  to  see  whether  there  was  si&cient  means  to  cross. 

Question.  How  long,  in  your  opinion,  would  it  have  taken  'to  have  thrown  a 
pontoon  bridge  of  boats  across  there,  or  at  any  point  there ;  that  is,  to  have 
taken  boats  out  of  the  canal,  and  thrown  a  pontoon  bridge  across  there  sufficient 
for  your  men  to  have  marched  over  upon  ? 

Answer.  I  am  not  engineer  enough  to  say.  But  if  I  had  had  nlentr  of 
canal  boats,  I  think  that  in  a  half  a  day  I  would  have  fixed  a  briage  there 
myself.  But  I  am  not  any  engineer.  I  mean  if  I  had  had  a  sufficiency  of  boats 
in  the  river.  But  there  were  hardly  any  boats  there,  and  there  was  no  means 
there  of  getting  them  into  the  river. 
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Question.  But  with  a  suffici^ncj  of  boats,  70U  would  have  thrown  a  pontoon 
bridge  across  there  in  a  half  a  day  with  your  regiment  ? 

.Ajoswer.  Yes,  sir ;  if  I  had  the  appliances  I  think  I  could.  However,  per- 
haps I  ought  not  to  say  that ;  it  looks  a  little  like  boasting ;  I  would  have  tried 
very  hard,  at  any  rate,  if  there  had  been  a  desperate  necessity  for  it. 

Question.  You  say  the  boats  you  had  were  sufficiently  manned  ? 

Answer.  I  think  so. 

Question.  Had  the  boats  oars  to  them  ? 

Answer.  We  poled  them  across.  There  were  no  oars,  except  in  the  small 
boat.  There  was  a  small  iron  boat — ^Francis's  metallic  life-boat,  I  think — thai 
was  there ;  that  had  oars. 

Question.  The  rest  of  them  were  poled  across  7 

Answer.  There  was  a  little  skiff  there  that  would  carry  two  or  three  men; 
that  had  oars.     But  the  large  boats  had  nothing  but  poles  that  I  saw. 

Question.  In  transporting  the  men  across,  were  you  obliged  to  go  up  a  little 
before  you  started  out  into  the  stream,  and  then  cross  with  the  current  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  And  you  might  drift  down  some  distance  below  any  given  point,  I 
suppose? 

Axiswer.  Not  if  the  boat  was  well  managed 

Question.  You  could  reach  the  bottom  with  the  poles  all  the  way  across  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  the  river  is  fordable  there  in  the  summer.  The  geneni 
depth  of  the  river  was,  I  should  say,  not  more  than  five  feet ;  but  I  did  not 
take  particular  notice  of  that. 

Question.  Is  the  current  rapid  or  quiet  there  t 

Answer.  It  is  not  very  rapid.  I  should  say  it  was  about  three  miles  an  hour 
at  that  time.  It  depends  a  little  upon  the  quantity  of  water  in  the  rirer,  1 
suppose. 

By  Mr.  Covode : 

Question.  You  said  something  about  conditional  orders  for  crossing;  were 
there  any  orders  given  by  General  Stone  for  Greneral  Baker  to  cross  on  certain 
conditions ;  that  is,  in  the  event  of  heavy  firing  ? 

Answer.  That  was  his  order  to  me.  His  order  was  in  these  words :  "  Be- 
main  where  you  are  until  further  orders,  unless  you  hear  heavy  firing  acrosa  the 
river ;  in  that  event  cross  at  once." 

Question.  Did  he  make  provisions  for  your  crossing  at  once  7 

Answer.  These  Massachusetts  men  had  been  crossing  all  the  morning.  I 
had  moved  down  to  where  the  Massachusetts  regiment  was  crossing.  They 
crossed  before  I  did. 

Question.  Were  there  means  provided  there  to  cany  men  over  faster  than 
one  regiment  on  the  other  side  could  have  killed  them  on  as  they  landed? 

Answer.  I  better  tell  you  what  they  were.  When  I  commenced  crossing 
there  were  two  large  scows  on  the  Marvland  side  of  the  river,  running  between 
Maryland  and  the  island.  They  would  hold  fix)m  forty-five  to  fifty  men  each. 
I  put  in  about  forty-five  men.  On  the  Virginia  side  of  the  island  there  was  one 
scow  much  larger  than  the  others — it  would  hold,  perhaps,  sixty  men — and  one 
life-boat,  which  would  hold  about  fifteen  men,  possibly  twenty  besides  the  two 
oarsmen,  and  one  small  skiff,  which  would  hold  about  four  or  five  men.  The:»e 
were  all  the  facilities  I  know  of  when  I  commenced  to  cross ;  but  about  a  half 
an  hour  afterwards  I  had  another  boat,  which  I  had  noticed  in  the  canal  about 
a  mile  above  when  I  marched  down.  I  sent  a  detachment  of  men  after  it,  had 
it  brought  down  the  canAl,  and  then  the  men  by  force  of  muscle  lifted  it  out  o( 
the  catml  and  run  it  into  the  river.  So  that  after  that  we  had  three  scows  on 
the  Maryland  side  of  the  island. 
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Question.  All  the  boats  you  hod  there  would  not  cany  over  two  hundred  men 
at  once? 

Answer.  I  should  say  about  two  hundred  and  twenty  men. 

Question.  How  long  did  it  take  to  cross  from  one  side  to  the  other — ^from  the 
Maryland  side  to  the  island,  across  the  island,  and  from  the  island  to  the  Virginia 
shore  I 

Answer.  If  you  had  gone  right  straight  across,  and  found  the  boat  ready  on 
the  Virginia  side,  I  should  say  the  trip  would  take  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 

Question.  Has  your  regiment  been  on  the  river,  or  the  frontier  there,  on  picket 
doty,  where  they  would  be  in  a  position  to  know  about  communications  passing 
either  way  across  the  river  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  now. 

Question.  How  long  have  they  been  there? 

Answer.  We  have  been  there  nearly  three  months.  We  got  up  there  about 
the  1st  of  October,  and  we  have  been  doing  picket  duty  more  or  less  ever  since. 
But  at  the  time  of  the  action  at  Ball's  Bluff  we  were  not  doing  picket  duty  at 
that  place,  but  above. 

By  Mr.  Chandler  : 

Question.  What  distance  where  you  doing  picket  duty  from  General  Stone's 
headquarters  ? 

Answer.  Several  miles. 

By  Mr.  Covode : 

Question.  Would  communications  from  General  Stone's  headquarters  be  most 
likely  to  go  to  the  river  at  the  place  where  you  were  on  picket  auty,  or  at  some 
other  point  on  the  river  ? 

Answer.  I  should  say  at  a  point  below. 

Question.  The  point  where  you  were  would  not  be  a  point  at  which  commu- 
nications would  be  carried  across  the  river  ? 

Answer.  It  would  not  with  reference  to  the  geographical  condition  of  the 
country.    He  sent  his  flag  of  truce  in  relation  to  the  position  of  the  enemy. 

Question.  Were  you  occupying  that  portion  of  the  river  where  communica- 
tions would  be  most  likely  to  be  carried  across  from  General  Stone's  headquarters 
to  the  enemy? 

Answer.  They  would  be  intended  for  the  commanding  geners^  there.  If  the 
commanding  general  of  the  enemy  was  at  Leesburg,  he  would  naturally  send 
them  across  at  a  point  below  our  pickets. 

Question.  You  were  not  on  the  line  of  conununication  between  General  Stone's 
headquarters  and  Leesbm'g  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir.     But  whether  or  not  the  headquarters  of  the  general  of 
the  enemy  were  at  Leesburg,  I  do  not  know. 
By  the  chairman : 

Question.  Is  there  a  flouring  mill  up  near  where  this  battle  was  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  How  many  run  of  stone  has  it  ? 

Answer.  I  never  saw  it. 

Question.  I  am  told  that  it  is  a  lai^  flouring  mill  ? 

Answer.  I  never  saw  it.  I  understood  that  it  was  a  stone  mill.  After  the 
battle  I  inquired  about  it  in  reference  to  the  position  we  might  have  to  take  in 
case  we  tried  to  cross  again. 

Question.  You  never  flaw  the  building? 

Answer.  No,  sir.  Harrison's  island  is  between  it  and  the  Maryland  shore. 
It  would  not,  therefore,  be  so  completely  visible  as  if  there  was  nothing  in  the 
way.     I  never  looked  for  it ;  if  I  had,  perhaps  I  might  have  seen  it. 

Question.  Is  it  in  operation  now  ? 
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Answer.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  in  operation  now  or  not  My  aoly  knowl- 
edge of  it  is  this :  After  the  fight  I  thought  we  would  probably  have  to  attempt 
the  taking  of  Leesburg  at  some  future  time,  and  I  inquired  about  it  in  order  to 
see  if  we  could  not  get  a  better  position  than  before. 

Question.  You  would  not  know  whether  the  mill  was  situated  in  such  a  poa-, 
tion  that  it  would  be  easily  destroyed  from  our  side  ? 

Answer.  General  Stone  told  me  that  he  had  arranged  marks  and  stakes  with 
reference  to  that;  that  he  had  the  approaches  to  it»  as  I  understood  him,  under 
command  of  artilleiy  on  this  side.  In  case  of  future  movements  there,  he  said 
he  had  paid  attention  to  that  matter,  and  coming  from  an  officer  of  authority  and 
ability,  1  paid  no  further  attention  to  it. 

Question.  He  did  not  tell  you  why  he  had  not  battered  it  down,  as  it  was 
Bupplpng  the  rebel  army  with  flour  1 

Answer.  No,  sir.     I  did  not  know  it  was  supplying  them  with  floor. 

By  Mr.  Gooch : 

Question.  It  was  intended  that  the  crossing  at  Edwards's  Ferzy  and  the  croeA- 
ing  at  Ball's  Bluff  should  be  simultaneous? 

Answer.  That  I  do  not  know.  Those  things  are  in  the  mind  of  the  geDenl 
alone. 

Question.  I  understand  that.  But  I  know  that  military  men  on  the  field  do 
form  impressions  of  what  is  done.  Did  not  you  understand  that  there  was  to 
be  a  simultaneous  crossing  ? 

Answer.  I  had  not  the  least  idea  until  that  afternoon  that  Anybody  croued 
below  at  Edwards's  Ferry  at  all. 

Question.  Now,  as  a  military  man,  taking  in  view  the  fact  that  the  crossing 
was  made  at  Ball's  Blufi*  and  one  was  made  at  Edwards's  Feny — ^knowing  all 
.  the  circumstances,  do  you  not  now  suppose  that  it  was  intended  that  these  croee- 
ings  should  both  be  made  on  the  same  day? 

Answer.  That  I  cannot  say. 

Question.  I  do  not  ask  what  you  know.  I  merely  ask  your  opinion  as  a 
military  man. 

Answer.  I  understand  you.     But  I  cannot  form  an  opinion  on  the  subject 

Question.  Do  you  not,  from  the  facts,  infer  that  it  was  designed  and  in- 
tended that  these  crossings  should  be  made  upon  the  same  day? 

Answer.  I  do*  not  know.     I  cannot  tell.     It  may  have  been  that  one  was  in- 
^tended  to  support  the  other;  but  I  cannot  tell. 

Question.  Then  you  say  the  two  crossings  of  troops  within  four  miles  of  each 
other,  both  under  the  command  of  the^  same  general,  and  made  on  the  same 
day — ^you  do  not  infer  that  one  had  anything  to  do  with  the  other? 

Answer.  I  infer  they  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  each  other.  But  I  cannot 
infer  the  relations  of  those  crossings  to  each  other. 

Question.  What  had  they  to  do  with  each  other? 

Answer.  Naturally  I  infer  that  one  was  intended  to  support  the  other. 

Question.  Then  do  you  not  infer  that  they  were  intended  to  be  on  the  same 
day  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir,  or  within  the  same  twenty-four  hours.  One  might  have 
been  in  the  night  and  the  other  in  the  day,  to  support  it. 

Question.  Then  as  General  Stone,  in  person,  did  throw  across  at  Edwards's 
Ferry  a  force  of  from  1,600  to  3,000  men — anywhere  along  there — do  you  not 
infer  that  he  intended  General  Baker  should  cross  at  Ball's  Bluff? 

Answer.  I  cannot  make  any  such  inference. 

Question.  Have  you  not  made  it  when  you  say  one  was  intended  to  suf^ 
ihe  other? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  that  General  Stone  intended  to  cross  at  Ball's  BIbI 
at  all. 
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Qnefition.  Yon  know  he  did  croes  at  Edwards's  Fenrj  1 

Answer.  I  heard  that  he  did  cross  there.  Bnt  I  say  that  I  do  not  know  that 
he  had  any  intention  to  cross  at  Boll's  Bluff  at  all. 

Question.  I  ask  yon,  as  a  military  man,  if  you  do  not  infer  that  the  two 
crossings  heing  made  on  the  same  day,  it  was  intended  they  should  he  made  to 
'support  each  other? 

Answer.  If  anyhody  will  assure  me  that  Greneral  Stone  ordered  it. 

Question.  I  do  not  ask  that ;  I  ask  only  your  inference?  , 

Answer.  I  cannot  tell  without  knowing  the  intentions  of  the  general.  I  can 
make  no  inference. 

Question.  You,  as  a  military  man,  can  make  no  inference  without  a  knowl* 
edge  of  the  intentions  of  the  general  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  I  cannot,  unless  they  were  further  developed. 

Question.  Then  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  do  not  infer  that  the  two 
crossings  had  any  connexion  with  each  other  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  infer  anything  ahout  it.  I  do'npt  know  that  General  Stone 
directed  both  crossings  to  be  made. 

Question.  I  have  not  asked  you  anything  of  what  you  knew  in  relation  to 
General  Stone;  but  whether,  as  a  military  man,  the  two  crossings  being  made 
within  four  miles  of  each  other,  and  by  bodies  of  troops  belonging  to  the  com* 
mand  of  the  same  general,  you  do  not  infer  they  were  connected  with  each 
other,  and  intended  to  be  connected  with  each  other  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir.  I  can  make  no  inference  unless  I  know  that  General  Stone 
directed  the  two  crossing's. 

Question.  So,  in  othor  words,  I  understand  that  you  will  not  draw  an  infer* 
ence  without  you  know  the  general's  intentions  and  orders? 

Answer.  Without  I  know  what  he  did.  I  do  not  know  his  acts.  If  I  knew 
that  General  Stone  himself  directed  the  crossing  at  Edwards's  Ferry,  and  ordei-ed 
Colonel  Baker  to  cross  at  Ball's  Bluff,  I  could  then  infer  something  about  it 
But  that  is  the  whole  point  of  controversy ;  and  until  I  am  informed  of  that  I 
can  form  no  inference  of  what  General  Stone  meant. 

Question.  Do  you  say  that  General  Stone  did  not  give  any  order  for  any 
crossing  at  Ball's  Bluff  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  his  orders,  except  those  published  in 
the  papers.    And  whether  they  are  genuine  or  not  I  do  not  know. 

Question.  What  was  the  despatch  you  received  from  General  Stone  ? 

Answer.  General  Baker  received  one  on  the  field.  It  was  to  the  effect  that 
4,000  of  the  enemy  were  marching  down  upon  us  fix>m  Leesbni^. 

Question.  What  time  in  the  day  was  that  received  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know.  But  Colonel  Baker  read  it  to  me  not  more  .than  ten 
minutes  before  the  battle  commenced,  which  was  about  half-past  two  o'clock. 

Question.  Then  you  infer  from  that  that  General  Stone  supposed  that  4,000 
of  the  enen^y  were  marching  upon  your  force  at  Ball's  Bluff  at  some  period 
earlier  in  the  day  than  half-past  two  o'clock  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  If  I  recollect  aright,  the  despatch  was  qualified.  It  said, 
••  I  understand,"  or  "  I  hear,"  or  "  I  have  been  informed  that  4,000  of  the  ene- 
my," &c.  But  that  despatch,  whatever  it  was,  must  have  been  in  existence.  I 
fancy  it  was,  probably,  upon  General  Baker's  body,  and  was  found. 

Question.  I  only  ask  what  you  know  in  relation  to  it.  Where  was  the  im- 
portant point  that  day,  at  Ball's  Bluff  or  at  Edwards's  Ferry  ? 

Answer.  That  is  a  question  for  the  general  officer;  I  cannot  say.  I  can  say 
where  was  the  important  point  on  the  field  at  Ball's  Bluff.  But  with  reference 
to  the  extended  operations,  I  cannot  say. 

Question.  Can  you  not  give  me  an  opinion,  as  a  military  man,  knowing,  as 
you  do  from  report,  what  transpired  at  Edwards's  Ferry,  and  knowing,  as  you 
do  from  being  there,  what  transpired  at  Ball's  Bluff? 
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Answer  I  do  not  know  what  transpired  at  Edwards's  Ferrj.  I  Ifty  for  une 
weeks  on  mj  bed  without  taming  my  head ;  and  all  my  knowledge  about  that 
has  been  gained  since. 

Question.  You  do  not  know  whether  there  was  any  fighting  the  enemy  at 
Edwards's  Ferry? 

Answer,  I  heard  that  there  were  some  of  the  enemy  there,  and  that  General 
Lander  was  wounded,  and,  perhaps,  some  men  were  killed. 

Question.  I  mean  some  considerable  force  of  the  enemy. 

Answer.  I  do  not  know.  I  have  not  paid  any  attention  to  it.  I  had  mj 
hands  pretty  full  that  day  where  I  was. 

Question.  Did  General  Stone  know  the  condition  of  the  enemy  at  Ball's  Bluff 
on  Monday  night  ? 

Answer.  That  I  do  not  know.  I  left  the  field  m  a  very  disabled  condition, 
and  do  not  know  what  transpired  afterwards. 

Question.  Did  you  know  the  condition  of  the  enemy? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  I  supposed  we  had  shattered  them  very  considerably.  I 
know  the  gulley  on  our  left  was  piled  full  of  their  dead,  over  the  top. 

Question.  Do  you  know  anything  about  their  force  there? 

Answer.  Only  whi^t  I  have  stated.  I  was  not  in  a  condition  that  night  to 
tell  anybody  about  the  enemy.  I  was  insensible  and  fainting,  and  supposed  I 
was  to  die  in  the  course  of  the  night. 

Question.  Did  you  yourself  know  the  actual  condition  of  the  enemy? 

Answer.  I  knew  this  much ;  that  if  I  had  had  2,000  men  I  should  have  felt 
confident  of  successftLlly  carrying  that  position.  Whether  I  could  h«ve  made 
my  way  to  Leesburg  or  not,  I  could  not  tell.  I  considered  them  veiy  much 
shattered. 

Question.  I  mean  as  you  judged  them  to  be  from  what  you  saw? 

Answer.  I  judged  them  to  be  very  much  shattered,  so  that  a  good  officer,  with 
good  troops,  I  think,  could  have  carried  the  position.  In  the  first  place,  thej 
must  have  been  nearly  out  of  ammunition.  We  were  entirely  out  of  it.  For 
the  last  half  hour  all  the  ammunition  we  fired  we  took  from  the  enemy  in  the 
gutter  where  the  enemy's  killed  were  piled  up.  Our  men  would  run  out  there 
and  cut  a  cartridge-box  from  some  of  the  enemy,  and  then  come  back  and  go  to 
firing  again.  We  went  into  the  action  with  forty  rounds  of  ammunition.  I 
was  only  a  regimental  officer,  and  could  not  tell  about  the  plans  and  arrange* 
ments  at  the  two  points — Edwards's  Ferry  and  Ball's  Bluff.  But  I  will  esj 
this,  that  if  I  was  conducting  an  investigation  of  this  sort  I  should  suppose  the 
point  to  direct  attention  towards  would  be  the  interview  that  General  Baker  had 
with  General  Stone  that  morning.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  whole  thing  of 
the  crossing  of  our  force  at  Ball's  Bluff  depends  upon  the  nature  of  that  inte^ 
view.     But  I  do  not  know  who  were  present  at  that  interview. 


Washinoton,  January  16,  1862. 
Captain  Francis  G.  Young  sworn  and  examined. 
By  the  chairman : 

Question.  What  position  do  you  occupy  in  the  army? 

Answer.  From  the  15th  of  May  last  I  was  the  quartermaster  of  Colonel 
Baker's  California  regiment.  Since  the  1st  of  September  I  have  occupied  the 
office  of  brigade  quartermaster  and  commissary,  ana  also  aid  to  Colonel  Baker. 

Question.  Where  were  you  stationed  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Ball's  Bloffl 

Answer.  I  was  stationed  with  the  California  regiment  and  Colonel  Bakcr'fi 
hrigade,  about  three  miles  north  of  Poolesville,  in  General  Stone's  division. 
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Question.  Will  yon  state  wben  yon  first  got  your  order  to  cross  }  Proceed  in 
jonc  own  way  to  state  the  principal  transactions  of  that  daj,  as  near  as  70a 
can  recollect  them. 

Answer.  On  Sunday  night  we  had  been  apprised  informally,  from  the  mmors 
of  the  camp,  that  there  was  something  going  on,  and  about  3  o'clock  Colonel 
Baker  came  to  my  tent  and  told  me  that  the  first  battalion  of  the  Galifomia 
regiment  was  ordered  to  move  from  camp  in  time  to  reach  Conrad's  Ferry  on 
the  river  at  sunrise.  He  directed  me  to  go  with  it,  and  then  return  to  him  and 
report  what  was  going  on.  I  bestirred  myself  to  get  some  stores  and  rations 
into  the  wagons.  The  order  was  that  I  should  take  one  day's  rations  only.  I 
started  with  the  battalion  at  half  past  four,  and  we  reached  Conrad's  Ferry  ex- 
actly at  sunrise.  Conrad's  Ferry  is  only  a  point  on  the  river.  There  is  no 
settlement  there,  and  no  houses,  except  a  small  shanty.  There  is  no  ferry,  but 
a  culvert  to  the  canal,  and  there  was  a  flatboat.  It  was  a  strange  place  to  which 
to  order  the  battalion.  Colonel  Wistar  commanded  the  battalion ;  Colonel  Baker 
remained  in  camp.  The  battalion  was  posted  on  the  side  of  the  canal,  on  the 
tow-path,  and  Colonel  Wistar  then  directed  me  to  go  to  General  Stone  to  get 
orders,  and  to  report  that  we  were  there  as  ordered.  I  galloped  down  tlie  tow- 
path  to  Edwards's  Feny,  and  there  found  General  Stone  on  the  Maryland  side, 
upon  a  hill,  looking  very  intently  at  a  company  of  skirmishers  which  had 
crossed  at  Fdwards's  Ferry,  and  could  be  seen  formed*  as  skirmishers  on  the 
Virginia  side.  General  Stone  recognized  me,  but  did  not  speak  to  me.  I  knew 
him  very  well  before.  He  seemed  to  be  thinking  very  intently.  I  gave  him 
my  message,  and  waited;  feeding  my  horse  in  the  meantime.  He  finally  came 
up  to  me  and  said,  **  Your  order  is,  sir,  that  the  California  battalion  will  stand 
£EL8t  until  you  shall  hear  firing,  and  then  immediately  cross." 

By  Mr.  OdeU : 

Question.  Was  that  a  verbal  order  1 
Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Chandler : 

Question.  What  time  in  the  morning  was  that  ? 

Answer.  About  nine  o'clock.  I  waited  for  some  further  order,  and  then 
asked  :  "  Greneral,  have  you  any  further  order  ?"  He  spoke  very  imperiously 
and  curt,  as  he  always  does,  and  said :  **  You  have  your  orders,  sir."  The  rea- 
son for  my  waiting  for  further  orders  was  that  on  coming  down  the  tow-path  I 
had  passed  the  crossing  place  where  the  Massachusetts  boys  had  gone  over  in 
the  night,  and  I  had  bieen  very  much  surprised  when  they  told  me  they  had 
gone  over  in  the  two  flatboats  that  were  there ;  and  there  had  been  some  jesting 
between  myself  and  the  men  who  were  then  on  the  tow-path  about  gomg  over 
in  that  manner.  That  was  the  reason  of  my  asking  General  Stone  if  he  had 
any  further  orders.  But  he  spoke  so  imperiouc^ly  that  I  got  on  my  horse  and 
twent  back  and  delivered  my  orders  to  Colonel  Wistar,  who  was  then  with  his 
battalioi)  at  rest  about  half-way  to  Conrad's*  Ferry.  He  asked  me  to  repeat  the 
order  again,  and  I  repeated  it  literally.  He  asked  me  if  I  was  sure  I  was  right. 
I  said  there  was  no  mistake  about  it.  I  then  proceeded  up  the  tow-path  and 
met  General  Baker,  his  brother,  son,  chaplain,  and  other  o&cers  on  horseback. 
I  reported  what  General  Stone  had  said  to  me.  General  Baker  said,  "  That 
can't  be."  I  told  him  that  those  were  the  orders,  and  I  repeated  them  again — "  to 
cross  !"  He  said:  "  In  what  ?"  I  told  him  the  orders  were  to  cross.  He  said, 
"  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?"  I  replied  that  I  was  going  up  to  the  camp  to 
change  my  horse,  as  I  had  been  riding  the  one  I  then  had  a  great  deal  that 
morning,  and  would  come  back  directly.  He  said,  **  You  tell  Colonel  Baxter 
to  get  the  brigade  under  arms  and  wait  orders."  I  started  to  go,  when  he  called 
me  back  again,  and  said,  "  Young,  you  are  sure  you  understood  Stone  ?"  I  said, 
"  Colonel,  I  understood  that  the  matter  was  very  important,  and  I  paid  great 
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attention  to  it.  I  don't  often  make  mistakes,  and  I  made  no  mistake  in  thie,  I 
tHiiik."  He  said,  "  Yon  hare  yonr  orders  then,  too."  I  then  went  back  to 
camp,  found  Colonel  Baxter  and  the  brigade  turned  out  under  arms.  I  chasi^ 
my  horse  and  returned  to  Harrison's  island.  On  the  way  I  met  Captain  Har- 
vey, the  adjutant  general  of  our  brigade,  and  he  informed  me  that  CoIodcI 
Baker  had  had  an  interview  with  General  Stone  since  I  had  left  him,  and  had 
been  put  in  command  of  the  federal  forces  in  Virginia — ^not  on  this  side— those 
that  had  crossed,  and  those  that  were  going  over.  Captain  Harvey  was  witli 
Colonel  Cogswell,  and  we  had  some  talk  about  it.  Colonel  Cogswell  and  I  got 
on  our  horses  and  went  to  Harrison's  island,  and  Captain  Harvey  went  after 
the  brigade  and  brought  it  up.  When  Colonel  Cogswell  and  I  got  to  the  cross- 
ing, we  found  Colonel  Baker  there ;  he  came  up  to  me  and  said,  "  I  am  veir 
glad  you  have  come.  Now  see  what  we  can  do  about  getting  this  hoai  oat  of 
,the  canal  across  the  tow-path  into  the  river."  He  said,  "  This  is  all  we  have  got 
to  go  over  in."  The  colonel  was  very  serious  and  very  quiet ;  I  never  knew 
him  to  be  more  so.  I  took  charge  of  the  matter,  and  got  some  500  men,  and 
with  very  great  labor  got  the  boat  out  of  the  canal  and  pulled  it  over  the  tov- 
path  into  the  river.  Colonel  Baker  stood  by  all  the  time  very  quiet.  I  a?ked 
him  if  he  was  going  in  that  boat.  He  said,  '*  No ;  yon  go  along,  I  will  come 
over  in  the  next  boat."  I  got  in  directly  with  my  horse,  and  went  over  with 
those  in  the  boat.  I  was  the  only  officer  who  went  in  it  then.  We  poled  up 
the  east  side  of  the  river  a  long  way,  and  then  steered  out  into  the  middle,  and 
the  current  caiTied  us  down  and  across  until  we  st^ck  the  island.  It  was  verr 
slow  and  tedious,  but  it  was  the  only  thing  that  could  be  done.  When  I  got 
on  the  other  side,  I  looked  about,  and  saw  Colonel  Baker  coming  over  in  a  little 
row  boat  made  of  thin  boards,  and  not  longer  than  this  table ;  a  little  skiff, 
square  at  both  ends.  Before  he  arrived  I  crossed  the  island  and  ran  all  over 
that  part  of  it. 

At  that  time  the  Massachusetts  men  were  being  carried  back  across  the  island^ 
some  wounded  and  some  dead.     The  fire  upon  the  bluff  was  pretty  sharp,  and 
the  bullets  would  come  over  on  the  island  where  we  were.    The  island  was  cov- 
ered with  some  kind  of  high  grass,  and  there  was  a  house  there  and  some  bams, 
and  a  stone  building  of  some  kind  and  some  haystacks.    I  went  over  on  the 
other  side  of  the  island  to  cross  into  Virginia.     I  found  a  solitary  flatboat  them 
and  a  metallic  rowboat  with  a  great  deal  of  water  and  mud  in  it.     There  was  a 
very  wide  crack  in  the  side,  and  a  great  deal  of  water  was  running  in.  There  were 
on  the  island  at  that  time  some  400  or  500  of  .our  men  waiting  transportation. 
I  galloped  back  to  the  crossing  on  the  Maryland  side  of  the  island.     Genenl 
B&er  had  arrived  on  the  island  and  was  on  horseback.     He  said,  '*  Well,  bow 
is  it  getting  on  ]"     I  told  him.     He  said,  "  Is  there  only  one  boat  there!"    I 
said,  "  Only  one  boat."     He  went  over  and*  looked  at  it.     He  turned  and  wa« 
looking  at  me,  not  saying  anything  at  the  moment,  when  an  officer  of  the 
Massachusetts  regiment  on  the  Virginia  side  ran  down  the  hill  to  the  water's 
edge  and  shouted  out,  "  Hurry  ovcrj  we  can  see  three  regiments  of  in&ntry 
coming  down  from  Leesburg."     Colonel  Baker  paused  for  a  moment  and  then 
seemed  to  make  up  his  mind  and  shouted  back,  "  Then  there  will  be  the  moif 
for  us  to  whip."     He  then  said  to  me,  "  Go  right  back  for  Cogswell  and  the 
artillery  and  i  will  go  over ;  you  come  back  as  soon  as  you  can."    Captain 
Harvey  gave  the  order  to  me  in  writing.     I  went  over  to  the  Maryland  side  of 
the  island  and  shouted  over  to  Cogswell,  who  was  on  the  Maryland  shore,  and 
asked  him  if  he  could  hear  me.     He  replied  that  he  could.     I  then  said,  *' Leave 
your  regiment  and  bring  over  the  artillery."     He  held  up  a  paper,  saying  it  was 
an  order  from  Greneral  Stone  to  Colonel  Baker  just  received.     I  told  him  to 
open  and  read  it.    He  did  so  and  said  it  was  *<  to  go  ahead,"  and  gave  the  order 
rack  to  Adjutant  Newline.    He  said  he  would  do  so,  and  brought  over  a  twelve- 
pounder  howitzer.    The  boat  was  not  managed  well,  because  they  went  hut  a 
little  way  up,  and  then  steered  out  in  the  middle  and  drifted  down  a  long  w*7 
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past  the  place  where  thej  should  have  landed.  There  was  a  half  an  hour  lost 
in  that.  He  came  over  on  the  Virginia  side  of  the  island,  and  I  showed  him  the 
boat  there.  He  wanted  to  know  how  we  should  get  over  in  that.  I  said  that 
Colonel  Baker  had  gone  over  in  it,  and  we  were  to  join  him  immediately.  We 
did  so  at  once. 

We  went' up  on  the  hill,  and  there  we  saw  Colonel  Baker;  he  took  my  arm, 
and  we  walked  around  on  the  field.     He  put  Colonel  Cogswell  in  charge  of  the 
artillexy,  and  said,  '*  Do  what  is  best ;  it  is  an  independent  command."     There 
were  two  howitzers  and  one  12-ponnder  there.     There  was  an  open  field  ther&— 
elliptical — ^forming  almost  a  half  circle,  containing  about  six  acres.     There  were 
woods  about  it  on  every  side.     We  were  all  on  foot,  having  tied  our  horses  to 
some  locust  trees  there.     Colonel  Baker  asked  Colonel  Cogswell  what  he  thought 
of  the  position.     Colonel  Cogswell  did  not  say  anything.     I  said  that  I  did  not 
think  much  about  it,  because  I  did  not  know  much  about  it.     But,  said  I,  "  I 
would  like  to  know  what  there  is  in  the  woods."     At  this  time  the  firing  was 
irregular,  but  sharp.     We  were  doing  nothing.     Before  we  got  there  Colonel 
Baker  had  formed  his  line  of  battle,  with  the  15th  Massachusetts  on  the  right, 
in  the  woods;  the  20th  Massachusetts  on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  or  ju^t  under  it, 
lying  flat  on  their  faces;  in  the  centre  was  the  Tammany  regiment — say  200 
men  of  them;  and  on  the  left  was  the  California  battalion,  of  some  650  men,  all 
lyinff  under  the  brow  of  the  hill.    The  enemy's  fire  was  annoying — ^they  shoot- 
ing down  from  a  hill.    We  could  occasionally  see  a  man  up  in  the  trees  shooting 
over.     Some  of  our  men  were  shot  in  the  back  and  some  in  the  feet,  as  they  lay 
upon  their  faces  on  the  ground.     There  were  some  15  or  20  minutes  of  that,  and 
then  I  proposed  to  Colonel  Baker  to  send  out  some  skirmishers  on  the  left,  and 
if  it  was  possible  to  find  any  place  in  the  woods  where  the  enemy  was  not  in 
force,  to  occupy  that  position  until  we  could  get  re-enforcements  on  the  Virginia 
side  from  Edwards's  Ferrv.    He  said,  **  It  is  a  good  idea,  and  you  can  take  out 
some  skirmishers."     I  took  two  companies  of  the  California  battalion  and  started 
with  them,  and  Colonel  Wistar  said  he  would  go  too,  in  command.     We  went 
up  on  the  left  through  the  woods,  until  we  got  about  to  the  end  of  the  field, 
wnen  four  or  five  companies  of  Mississippians  jumped  up  from  behind  the  fence 
and  gave  us  a  volley,     lliey  did  not  kill  anybody,  and  I  do  not  think  thej 
wounded  any  one.     Our  men  broke  and  went  back ;  some  50  or  60  remained 
and  took  position  behind  the  trees.    But  they  were  outflanked  and  taken  pris- 
oners.    I  retired  to  the  left,  and  Colonel  Cogswell  came  to  me  and  said,  "  I  am 
acqu^nted  with  you,  and  I  want  you  to  stay  with  me  on  the  left.    I  don't  care 
what  anybody  says,  but  we  are  all  gone  to  hell;  but  we  must  make  a  good  fight 
of  it"     Colonel  Baker  came  over  to  me  and  saidt  "  Young,  you  must  go  for 
re-enforcements."     I  said,  "Excuse  me,  colonel,  but  we  have  7,000  men  in 
sight,  and  we  can't  get  them  over."     He  said  no  more  about  it,  but  went  back 
to  the  field.     Our  men  were  lying  under  the  brow  of  the  hill.    Colonel  Baker 
was  constantly  walking,  with  his  sword  drawn,  and  one  hand  in  his  bosom. 
He  walked  in  front  of  the  men,  up  to  where  the  howitzers  were,  crossed  to 
Colonel  Devens's  regiment,  standing  in  the  woods,  and  back  again,  dp  and  down, 
almost  always  coming  to  me  when  I  was  standing  on  the  left.     Once  he  stopped 
and  said,  "Do  you  suppose  Stone  is  going  to  send  re-enforcements  up  on  the 
left?"     I  said,  "I  don't  know  anything  about  it;  you  know  as  much  about  it 
as  I  do;  you  have  seen  him  since  I  have."     He  said,  "You  saw  my  orders." 
I  replied,  "No;  I  have  not  seen  them."     He  then  took  them  out  of  his  hat  and 
handed  them  to  me.     I  read  them  and  returned  them,  saying,  "  They  are  the 
same  as  those  he  gave  to  me."    He  put  them  back  in  his  hat.    The  fight  went 
on  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  systematically.    They  would  give  terrible  yells  in 
front  and  on  our  left;  none  on  the  right    They  would  yell  terribly,  and  then 
poor  a  shower  of  bullets  everywhere  over  the  field.    But  they  did  not  seem  to 
take  any  aim  at  all.    It  was  a  matter  of  jest  to  us  sometiaas.    Two  or  three 
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times  0ome  of  the  officers  would  make  a  joke  thattbey  did  not  seem  to  hit  any- 
body. They  would  shoot  into  the  trees,  and  the  leaves  and  limbs  would  fall, 
and  the  bullets  would  go  clear  across  the  river  on  the  island.  I  do  not  think 
one  man  was  hit  to  a  hundred  bullets. 

By  Mr.  Chandler : 

Question.  What  time  was  this  ? 

Answer.  This  was  exactly  half  past  four.  Colonel  Baker  spoke  of  it  pleas- 
antly, and  said  that  they  meant  well  enough,  but  did  not  seem  to  hit  ns.  How- 
ever,  a  great  many  of  our  men  became  disheartened  and  ^ghtened,  &nd 
whenever  any  one  was  hit,  six  or  seven  would  take  hold  of  him  and  cany  kin 
away. 

By  Mr.  Odell : 

Question.  When  you  speak  of  the  left,  do  you  mean  our  left  or  the  enonj^ 
left? 

Answer.  Our  left ;  toward  Edwards's  Ferry.  About  five  o'clock  C-oloDel 
Baker  said,  "  You  had  better  go  down  to  Stone  and  tell  him  how  we  are  fixed. ' 
I  said,  "  Colonel,  I  suppose  he  knows  that  as  Veil  as  you  do."  He  said,  "  1 
command  you  to  go  for  re-enforcements."  I  went  over  the  hill  a  little  war. 
and  turned,  and  was  coming  back  again  to  tell  him  there  was  no  boat  on  tke 
Virginia  side,  when  a  boy  shouted  out,  "  Colonel  Baker  is  killed !  "  I  looked 
where  I  had  left  him,  but  he  was  not  there.  Captain  Bierol,  Captain  Hicki, 
and  others,  ran  up  and  got  the  body  and  brought  it  down  to  where  I  iras ;  sad 
I  went  down  the  nill  with  it  and  came  across  the  river. 

By  Mr.  Chandler  : 

Question.  What  time  was  that  ? 

Ahswer.  It  was  exactly  five  o'clock.  I  came  across  on  the  island.  There 
was  great  confusipn,  panic^  and  terror,  of  course,  when  Colonel  Baker  was  killed. 
I  got  over  on  the  Maryland  side  and  put  the  body  in  an  ambulance  and  started 
down  the  towpath  with  it.  It  was  dark  then.  I  met  General  Stone  near  Ed- 
wards's Ferry  as  I  was  going  down  with  the  body  in  the  ambulance.  I  recog- 
nized him,  and  said,  "  For  God's  sake.  General  Stone,  send  up  re-enforcementf 
on  the  left."  He  spoke  in  a  tone  of  rebuke,  "  Who  are  you,  sir  ?  "  I  knew 
him  perfectly,  for  I  nad  seen  him  a  sreat  many  times.  I  apologized  for  speak- 
ing to  him  in  that  manner.  He  said,  "  Take  the  best  care  of  Clolonel  B&ker> 
body ;  return  to  the  fiMd,  and  yoii  will  be  re-enforced." 

By  Mr.  OdeU : 

Question.  He  was  then  on  the  Maryland  side  1 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  General  Stone  was  not  near  the  battle-field  at  any  tioif 
before  then.  He  was  then  for  the  first  time  going  up.  This  was  nine  o'cl«Kk 
at  night.  I  went  on  to  Poolesville  with  the  body ;  gave  it  over  to  the  under- 
taker there ;  got  supper ;  and  then  went  to  my  own  camp,  and  got  there  at 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  Did  your  men  return  the  fire  of  the  enemy  ? 

Answer.  Not  much,  sir,  till  about  the  time  that  Colonel  Baker  was  killed. 
The  men,  as  a  general  thing,  were  Iving  still  under  the  bank,  waiting  for  tbe 
enemy  to  come  out  in  the  open  field.  The  plan  was  to  wait  patlenUy  mder 
the  brow  of  the  hill,  where  we  were  pretty  saie,  and  then,  if  they  came  into  the 
field,  we  were  to  attack  them  with  the  bayonet.  I  understood  that  was  die 
plan,  and  I  consider  that  it  was  a  good  enough  plan ;  but  Colonel  Biker  wai 

Quaation.  Where  did  the  enemy  fire  froni  ? 
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Answer.  From  the  woods. 

Qaestion.  Why  did  you  not  charge  up  in  the  woods  ? 

Answer.  The  enemy  were  greatly  superior  to  us  in  numbers.  We  were  ad- 
rised  by  General  Stone  that  we  would  find  the  enemy  4,000  or  5,000  strong. 

Question.  Did  he  tell  vou  so  ? 

Answer.  After  Colonel  Baker  was  killed  I  went  up  and  got  the  orders  he  had. 
They  were  covered  with  the  blood  and  brains  of  Colonel  Baker,  and  I  carefully 
preserved  them.  When,  two  days  afterwards,  I  brought  the  body  down  here 
to  Washington,  attended  by  cavalry,  I  found  that  the  newspapers  were  making 
an  attack  on  Colonel  Baker  for  rashness,  for  exceeding  his  orders,  going  across 
there  without  duly  knowing  what  he  was  to  encounter,  and  without  naving  pro- 
vided sufficient  means  of  transportation.  At  the  request  of  his  brother  ana  his 
son,  I  wrote  out  a  statement  of  facts,  and  put  it  with  these  orders,  and  handed 
them  to  Colonel  Townsend,  the  assistant  aajutant  general  of  General  Scott.  He 
told  me  he  would  keep  them  in  trust,  subject  to  my  order ;  that  they  were  a 
part  of  my  propertv,  and  I  could  have  them  whenever  I  wanted  them.  I  have 
asked  for  them,  and  he  says  he  will  not  give  them  to  me. 

Question.  Ton  have  demanded  them  1 

Answer.  I  have. 

ByMr.Odell: 

Question.  Have  you  copies  of  them  ? 

Answer.  True  copies  of  them  were  published  in  the  New  York  Tribune  at 
tlie  time.  When  I  was  summoned  here  I  called  upon  Colonel  Townsend  for 
them,  thinking  they  mi^ht  be  wanted  here ;  but  he  said  they  were  public  docu- 
ments, and  I  could  not  have  them. 

By  the  chairman : 
Question.  Tou  have  read  those  orders ;  do  you  remember  what  they  were  I 
Answer.  They  were  substantially  what  I  have  stated  to  you.    The  first  order* 

was,  that  in  the  event  we  heard  firing  in  front  we  were  to  cross  and  re-enforce 

Colonel  Devens. 

ByMr.Odell: 

Question.  Where  was  Colonel  Devens  ? 

Answer.  Colonel  Devens  was  on  the  bluff  on  the  Virginia  side,  opposite  Har- 
mon's island,  with  six  hundred  men.     He  had  crossed  in  the  night. 

By  the  chairman : 
Question.  And  your  order  was  to  cross  and  re-enforce  him  when  yon  heard 
firing? 
Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Julian : 

Question.  That  was  the  first  order  1 
Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  You  said  Colonel  Baker  handed  you  some  order  on  the  battle-field. 
What  order  was  that  ? 

Answer.  That  was  a  second  order,  which  I  had  not  seen,  although  he  had 
told  me  about  it.  The  order  was  in  substance  this :  "  I  am  advised  that  you 
may  expect  to  meet  the  enemy,  4,000  or  5,000  strong.  You  will  march  on  lies- 
burg,  but  not  press  the  enemy  beyond  Goose  creek,  as  there  they  can  be  re- 
enforced  from  Manassas.  General  Gronnan  wHl  come  ud  on  the  left,"  &c.  The 
substance  of  it  was  that  he  should  dash  ahead,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  bat 
be  prudent  and  discreet.    The  first  6rder  put  him  in  command  of  the  fbroes  in 
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Vir^ia.  He  took  it  to  mean,  as  I  did,  that  he  had  no  discretion  or  power  0T«r 
the  forces  on  the  Maryland  side.  He  was  to  take  command  of  the  forces  tlut 
had  crossed  over  and  would  cross  over. 

By  Mr.  Chandler : 

Question.  He  had  no  command  at  Edwards's  Ferry  ? 
Answer.  No,  sir ;  General  Stone  was  there  in  conmiand. 

By  the  chairman  : 
Question.  You  say  that  you  expected  re-enforcements  from  Edwards's  Ferry, 
on  the  Virginia  side  ? 

r^Answer.  I  will  tell  you  about  that.  I  saw  two  companies  cross  at  Edwardi'i 
Ferry  in  the  morning,  and  I  was  told  at  the  ferry  that  men  were  going  to  be 
sent  over  as  rapidly  as  possible.  During  the  battle  at  Ball's  Bluff,  in  the  venr 
height  of  it,  Captain  Stewart  came  on  the  field  and  said,  "  Tell  Colonel  Ikk« 
that  Greneral  Gorman  is  coming  up  on  the  left  from  Edwards's  Ferry  with  5.000 
men."  Captain  Stewart  was  General  Stone's  adjutant  general.  I  replied  m 
him,  "  Go  and  tell  him  yourself"  He  said,  "  I  deliver  the  order  to.you  9i  hi« 
aid,"  and  went  off.  I  did  go  to  Colonel  Baker  then.  He  immediately  we&t 
down  the  whole  line  of  our  troops  and  told  the  officers  of  it,  and  spoke  cheer- 
ingly  to  the  men : .  <*  Stand  fast,  uoys ;  we  are  going  to  have  re-enforcemente  ob 
the  left ;  General  Gorman  is  coming  up  with  5,000  men ;  we  will  beat  thea 
yet" — something  like  that,  vaiying  the  form  of  expression.  It  was  a  ivw 
minutes  before  5  o'clock  that  I  gave  Colonel  Baker  this  message,  and  he  mei- 
tioned  it  to  Captain  Harney  in  my  presence.  Captain  Stewart  did  not,  to  m? 
knowledge,  speak  to  Colonel  Baker  about  it.  He  may  have  done  so.  I  do  not 
know  whether  he  brought  any  order  in  writing  or  not.  He  came  directly  from 
General  Stone,  as  he  told  me.  Colonel  Devens's  men,  about  the  time  Colooe^ 
Baker  fell,  were  pretty  well  scattered.  Their  lieutenant  colonel  had  his  leg  sbot 
«ff,  and  by  some  mistake  some  of  the  captains  led  their  companies  away;  aad 
Colonel  Wis  tar,  having  been  wounded  three  or  four  times,  was  being  carried  off 
just  before  Colonel  Baker  fell,  and  there  was  no  one  in  command.  Coloael 
Wistar  was  in  command  of  the  California  battalion. 

Question.  Can  you  tell  why  they  did  not  come  up  from  Edwards's  Ferrr  to 
relieve  you  ? 

Answer.  I  was  at  Edwards's  Ferry  the  next  day,  and  met  Generals  Banb, 
Stone,  and  Gh)rman.  I  said,  "  General  Stone,  why  did  you  not  re-enforce  lu  oo 
the  left  from  Edwards's  Ferry?"  He  said,  "No  one  knew  better  thanColoDfl 
Baker  that  it  was  impossible  to  re-enforce  you  on  the  left  from  here,  becaai^ 
there  is  a  fortification  half-way  between  the  two  places,  and  it  was  impos- 
sible to  pass  it."  Said  I,  "Captain  Stewart  came  on  the  field  and  told  us  joi 
were  going  to  send  Greneral  Gorman  up  with  5,000  men.  How  is  that?"  (tM- 
eral  Stone  made  no  answer,  but  just  raised  his  hat  and  went  off. 

Question.  Was  there  any  fortification  there? 

Answer.  I  believe  there  is  ;  I  have  never  seen  it. 

Question.  Was  there  one  then? 

Answer.  I  cannot  tell.  I  was  told  that  the  night  of  the  battle  some  of  oar 
men  came  down — I  understood  one  company  of  70  men — direct  from  Bair^  BM 
to  Edwards's  Ferry,  and  came  across  tnere,  escaping  in  that  way.  They  mH 
no  enemy  and  saw  no  fortifications  that  I  have  heard.  General  Stone  has  sincp 
told  me  that  there  was. a  fortificadtion  there,  and  that  he  informed  Colonel  Bakor 
of  it  on  the  day  of  the  battle. 

ByMr.Odell: 

Question.  Did  Captain  Stewart  come  to  you  with  authority  from  Geaenl 
Stone  to  say  that  re-enforcements  were  coming  upf 
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Answer.  Well,  sir,  he  is  the  adjutant  general  of  General  Stone,  and  an  officer 
firom  whom  we  would  receive  an  order  or  any  communication  whatever,  more 
than  we  would  from  anybody  else. 

By  the  chairman  : 
Question.  Will  you  repeat  what  he  said  ? 

Answer.    He  said,  "Captain,  tell  Colonel  Baker  that  General   Gorman  is 
coming  up  on  the  left  from  Edwards's  Ferry  with  5,000  men."     I  said,  "Go 
and  tell  him  yourself."     He  did  not  go,' and  I  did  go. 
ByMr.  Odell: 

Question.  What  motive  had  you  for  telling  him  that  ? 

Answer.  I  was  engaged  just  at  that  time  in  quarrelling  with  some  men  who 
wore  scouting  around  under  the  trees  and  rocks  out  of  the  way  of  the  fire.  CoK 
onel  Baker  had  sent  me  to  make  them  come  back ;  and  I  had  not  then  despaired 
about  getting  them  to  come  back,  and  did  not  want  to  leave  just  at  that  time. 
Bnt  I  did  afterwards  give  it  up,  and  ;they  did  not  come  up  at  all.  Some  were 
disheartened,  and  they  were  incapable  of  standing  under  fire. 

By  Mr.  Julian : 

Question.  If  there  had  been  fortifications  there,  would  it  have  prevented  5,000 
men  fiwm  re-enforcing  you  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  1  should  suppose  not. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  You  say  you  think  there  is  a  fortification  there.  What  makes  you 
think  so  ? 

Answer.  General  Stone  told  me  so.  I  have  never  seen  it.  I  have  been  along 
the  Maryland  side  there  a  great  many  times,  aiid  coufd  not  see  it  with  my 
glass. 

By  Mr.  Odell: 
Question.  Have  you  ever  heard  anybody  say  that  they  had  seen  it? 
Answer.  I  have  not. 

ByMr.  Chandler:' 

Question.  If  there  was  a  fortification  there,  do  you  suppose  there  were  any 
guns  in  it  then  ? 

Answer.  I  have  never  heard  that  there  were.  I  have  been  riding  up  and 
down  there  on  the  Maryland  side,  as  I  would  up  and  down  Pennsylvania  avenue 
here,  and  I  never  heard  of  it. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  there  was  any  fortification  there  until  after 
the  battle  of  Ball's  Bluff  was  over? 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  And  the  first  mention  you  ever  heard  of  it  was  the  excuse  of  Gen- 
eral Stone  for  not  sending  re-enforcements  up  to  you  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Chandler : 

Question.  What  would  have  been  the  effect  of  2,500  men  going  up  from  Ed- 
wards's Ferry  and  re-enforcing  your  left  at  any  time  after  3  o'clock  until  dark  7 

Answer.  We  should  have  gained  the  day  beyond  all  doubt. 

Question.  You  would  have  won  even  with  two  regiments  more,  would  you 
not  ? 

Answer.  I  think  a  thousand  men  would  have  turned  the  tide  there,  because 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  engagement,  just  before  Colonel  Baker  was  killed,  the 
cannon  had  been  used  once  or  twice  with  great  effect.     We  had  no  grape  or 
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canister  as  I  saw,  but  it  had  beea  loaded  with  shrapnell,  and  Colonel  GogsveU 
had  sighted  it  when  the  enemj  came  on  the  field.  He  fired  it  at  them,  aad  h 
made  a  street  right  through  their  column,  and  they  ran  back.  It  was  soae 
time  before  they  came  up  again,  when  Colonel  Wistar  did  the  same  thing  aod 
drove  them  back  in  the  same  way.  We  must  have  killed  and  wounded  two 
hundred  or  three  hundred  of  them.  That  was  the  only  fair  chance  we  had  tt 
ihem.    That  was  just  about  the  time  Colonel  Baker  fell. 

By  Mr.  Gooch : 

Question.  Have  you  given  us  all  the  orders  you  received  ? 

Answer.  All  the  written  orders  I  ever  saw  were  the  two  which  Colonel  Town- 
send,  the  adjutant  general,  has. 

Question.  You  say  the  Massachusetts  regiment  had  crossed  over  there  the 
night  before? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  they  went  over  about  two  o'clock,  and  by  daylight  they 
had  got  over  some  four  hundred  or  five  hundred  men ;  had  pushed  out  nearlj 
to  Leesburg.  They  were  driven  in  afterwards,  and  when  Colonel  Baker  got 
over  they  had  retreated  to  this  open  field  and  the  blufi*. 

Question.  Driven  in  by  a  superior  force  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  Colonel  bevens  could  give  you  a  better  statement  of  the 
facts  than  I  can. 

Question.  What  was  the  conduct  of  the  Massachusetts  troops  during  the  dtj. 
so  far  as  you  saw? 

Answer.  I  was  not  there  until  three  or  four  o'clock. 

Question.  Well,  after  you  did  arrive  ? 

Answer.  They  stood  their  ground  right  in  the  edge  of  the  woods.  Tbtj 
were  on  the  right,  and  had  nothing  to  do.  They  complained  to  me  that  then 
guns  would  not  carry  bullets  over  where  the  enemy  were,  and  we  knew  from 
the  sharp  crack  of  the  enemy's  guns  that  they  were  firing  rifles. 

Question.  The  Massachusetts  men  had  smooth-bores  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  and  they  were  very  much  exposed  standing  in  the  edge  d 
the  woods,  not  in  the  woods  exactly,  but  right  along  in  the  field  just  by  the 
edge  of  the  woods.  I  have  every  reason  to  believe,  from  talking  with  nearly 
every  officer  who  escaped  from  that  battle,  and  with  many  of  the  men  of  tht 
regiment,  that  they  benaved  very  well  all  the  day.  On  their  scout  out  towards 
L^burg  they  did  not  know  the  country  at  all,  or  anything  about  the  enemy 
there,  until  they  were  driven  in. 

Question.  They  were  exposed  as  much  as  any  other  regiment  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  In  reference  to  those  orders,  the  first  one  in  writing  that 
came  up  said  that  Colonel  Baker  should  cross  and  re-enforce  Devens,  in  case  of 
heavy  firing,  or  retire  him,  in  his  discretion.  Now,  there  was  no  way  to  retirf 
him;  no  way  to  get  the  men  back.  But  I  do  not  think  that  Colonel  Baker 
would  have  crossed  into  Virginia  if  it  had  not  been  for  this  oflicer  I  ^poke 
about  running  down  the  hill  to  the  edge  of  the  river  and  shouting  out,  ''HoffJ 
over,  we  can  see  three  regiments  coming  from  Leesburg."  I  think  that  decide 
Colonel  Baker  to  go  over  and  throw  in  his  lot  with  the  rest.  He  was  talking 
with  me  about  the  boat,  apparently  hesitating  about  going  over. 

By  the. chairman: 

Question.  If  he  received  this  peremptory  order  you  communicated  to  hm*  he 
had  no  discretion  about  it,  had  he? 

Answer.  In  that  one  he  had  no  discretion ;  that  was  the  verbal  order  1  re 
ceived  directly  from  General  Stone. 

Question.  That  order  was  to  cross  when  he  heard  firing  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  The  written  one  was  in  pencil,  and  came  up  from  Genenl 
Stone  after  the  dead  and  wounded  began  to  be  brought  over.   There  were  i^ine 
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7,000  or  8»000  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery  gathering  there  on  the  Maryland 
side.  This  order  was  to  re-enforce  Colonel  Devens  or  to  retire  him»  at  hia  diS" 
cretion ;  and  Colonel  Baker  went  over  on  the  island  to  see  what  could  be  done 
about  retiring  them.  They  cried  over  to  him  to  hurry  over,  and  that  ilecided 
bim. 

By  Mr.  Chandler: 

Question.  When  did  the  force  cross  that  was  over  on  Ihe  Virginia  side  at 
that  timet 

Answer.  They  crossed  in  the  night. 

Question.  How  many  were  over  there  then  I 

Answer.  From,  nine  hundred  to  one  thousand,  perhaps. 

Question.  You  say  there  were  no  means  of  retiring  them  7 

Answer.  No,  sir.  In  the  morning,  while  I  was  down  at  Edwards's  Ferry 
waiting  for  orders,  Lieutenant  Howe,  of  the  15th  Massachusetts,  came  down; 
he  said  he  had  been  out  on  the  scout  with  the  party  of  Colonel  Devens,  but  they 
could  see  no  enemy,  and  he  had  come  down  to  General  Stone  to  report  progress. 
He  also  said  to  General  Stone  that  he  had  left  the  metallic  boat  on  the  Virginia 
side,  so  that  they  could  have  something  to  come  over  in  in  the  event  they  had 
to  retreat.  General  Stone  replied,  V  You  did  well,  sir."  This  metallic  boat  wa4 
capable  of  casing  twelve  or  fifteen  persons. 

Question.  Was  that  their  means  oi  retreat? 

Answer.  Well,  sir,  I  have  given  you  the  conversation  between  General  Stone 
and  Lieutenant  Howe  about  the  matter. 

By  the  chairman': 

Question.  Was  it  not  a  mere  mockery  to  give  orders  to  retire  so  many  men 
with  such  means  as  you  had? 

Answer.  I  think  that  was  the  way  that  Colonel  Baker  regarded  it;  he  con- 
sidered it  utterly  impossible  to  briBg  over  the  Massachusetts  men,  who  were 
over  there  under  the  enemy's  fire,  and  considered  that  it  was  his  duty,  and  ours, 
to  go  over  and  re-enforce  them,  as  he  had  been  ordered. 

Question-.  How  long  would  it  have  taken  you,  with  the  means  you  had,  to 
have  retired  those  men? 

Answer.  It  was  utterly  impossible  for  the  men  to  have  been  retired  before  the 
enemy  could  have  come  down  the  bluff  and  captured  them  all ;  there  was  only 
one  scow  and  that  metallic  boat  on  the  Virginia  side  of  the  island. 

By  Mr.  Chandler: 

Question.  Was  that  all  the  means  of  crossing  that  you  had  there  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  and  when  our  men  surrendered  there,  the  metallic  boat  had 
been  lost  and  the  scow  had  sunk,  and  there  was  nothing  for  them  to  come  across 
in;  they  tried  to  swim  over,  and  a  great  many  were  drowned.  I  came  across 
with  the  body  of  Colonel  Baker  in  the  scow  the  last  time  it  came  over.  It 
was  swamped  on  its  return.  The  boat  leaked  very  badly,  and  there  was  no 
good  means  of  navigating  it — no  rope  there  by  which  it  could  be  pulled  back- 
wards and  forwards.  If  we  had  had  a  rope,  that  would  have  been  the  best 
arrangement. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  How  did  you  get  it  across  ? 

Answer.  With  poles. 

Question.  Do  you  know  anything  about  communications  passing  between 
General  Stone  and  the  enemy? 

Answer.  Of  my  own  knowledge,  I  know  nothing;  I  only  know  it  is  a  com- 
mon rumor  there — an  every-day  occurrence  there.    The  men  say  they  have 
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been  oyer  with  flags  of  truce,  and  taken  letters  over  and  brought  letters  back; 
I  know  officers  who  have  told  me  they  have  been  engaged  in  it.  As  a  staff  officer. 
It  was  po  part  of  my  duty  to  know  about  such  things :  the  pickets  would  have 
charge  of  that. 

Question.  Do  you  understand  that  to  be  a  common  thing? 

Answer.  Major  Dimmick,  of  the  2d  New  York  State  militia,  told  me  thai 
when  he  was  in  command  at  the  Monocacy  it  was  almost  a  daily  occurrence. 
I  do  not  know  of  it  myself. 

Question.  Are  such  communications,  among  military  men,  considered  aHow- 
ablel 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  heard  of  such  a  thing  being  done  before 
hi  good  &ith. 

Question.  If  it  has  become  a  common  current  report  that  such  things  are  being 
done,  how  is  it  regarded  by  the  officers  there  ? 

Answer.  Well,  sir,  I  can  say  that  I  think  the  division  has  become  thorougUj 
demoralized. 

Question.  In  what  respect  ? 

Answer.  The  officers  of  the  15th  Massachusetts  have  told  me  that  they  find 
it  impossible  to  recruit  for  their  regiment  since  the  battle  of  Ball's  Bluff.  The 
15th  Massachusetts  regiment  comes  from  Worcester  county,  Massachusetts,  and 
was  what  was  caHed  a  crack  regiment.  At  one  time  a  man  was  considei-ed  for- 
tunate who  could  get  into  that  regiment;  but  the  officers  have  told  me  that  xhvj 
have  used  every  'endeavor  in  the  world  to  obtain  recruits  for  the  regiment,  but 
they  have  failed  to  do  so ;  that  it  has  proved  utterly  impossible  while  the  regi- 
ment is  under  Greneral  Stone.  They  told  me  the  selectmen  and  minute-men  of 
their  villages  and  county  have  taken  action  in  the  matter,  and  decided  that  no 
more  recruits  should  go  into  that  division. 

Question.  I  suppose  that  is  because  they  do  not  regard  General  Stone  as  being 
a  competent  and  safe  officer.  But  I  want  to,  know  how  the  men  and  officer  re- 
gard these  communications  between  General  Stone  and  the  enemy  ? 

Answer.  I  have  heard  a  great  many  officers  say  that  they  thought  it  was  all 
foolishness — all  idle  and  a  sham  for  tnem  to  be  there  so  long  as  General  Stone 
was  on  such  good  terms  with  the  enemy.  They  said  that  the  pickets  on  the 
other  side  had  made  fun  of  a  great  many  of  our  officers ;  but  they  say  that  ve 
have  got  one  good  man  there,  Greneral  Stone ;  that  they  would  do  no  hann  » 
him  if  he  was  to  go  over  there.  That  I  know  to  have  been  cried  over  by  their 
pickets.  General  Stone  is  very  popular  with  all  the  secession  people  of  Mary* 
land  there.  He  has  given  written  protections  for  the  strongest  and  most  noto- 
rious secessionists  there,  to  prevent  the  quartermasters  from  taking  their  forage. 
Oftentimes  there  is  no  forage  for  our  cavalry  and  teams,  and  the  quartermastert 
go  out  and  take  what  they  want,  paying  what  is  right ;  but  Greneral  Stone  htf 
given  several  families  their  written  protections  so  that  their  stuff  shall  not  be 
touched.  All  thcBe  things  are  grouped  together  by  the  officers  and  men,  and 
talked  over;  and  1  believe  that  General  Stone  is  pretty  unanimously  regarded  tf 
not  a  true,  loyal  man. 

Question.  Is  that  what  you  mean  by  being  thoroughly  demoralized ;  that  thtj 
have  no  confidence  in  General  Stone*8  loyalty  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  the  regiment  has  been  there  since  last  July  or  August,  and 
they  never,  I  was  told,  saw  the  American  flag  at  headquarters  until  the  3d  daj 
of  January — week  before  last. 

By  Mr.  Chandler  : 

Question.  The  headquarters  of  the  commanding  general  7 
Answer.  Yes,  sir. 
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Bj  the  chairman : 

Question.  Is  not  that  verj  mmBoal  ? 

Answer.  I  never  heard  of  snch  a  thing  before.  I  should  have  supposed  he 
would  have  had  a  flag  there  the  first  thing.  These  things  have  been  reported 
to  me  by  the  officers  of  that  regiment,  as  I  have  for  the  last  month  been  at 
Poolesville,  and  not  in  my  own  camp.  I  got  into  some  trouble  with  General 
Stone  because  I  stated  pretty  freely  to  the  President,  and  the  members  of  the 
cabinet,  and  to  General  Scott,  what  my  opinion  of  that  battle  was,  as  I  have 
stated  here.  The  President  sent  me  a  telegraphic  despatch  on  the  night  of  the 
battle,  asking  me  about  it,  and  in  reply  I  gave  him  some  of  the  particulars,  con- 
cluding my  despatch  in  this  way :  "  The  disaster  is  attributable  solely  to  the 
want  of  transportation."  That  ims  my  despatch  to  the  President,  and  it  came 
to  the  knowledge  of  General  Stone,  and  we  have  had'  some  trouble  ever  since. 
I  have  not  seen  him  but  once  or  twice  since.  General  Stone  is  a  very  reticent, 
quiet  man,  and  does  not  say  much. 

ByMr.  Odell: 

Question.  Was  there  any  better  place  of  crossing  than  where  you  did  cross^ 
at  Harrison's  island  ? 

Answer.  There  was  no  narrower  place ;  there  was  a  better  landing  above. 

By  Mr.  Gooch :  • 

Question.  Were  you  ordered  to  cross  at  any  particular  point? 

Answer.  We  understood  it  to  be  at  Harrison's  island,  for  all  the  boats  were 
there. 

Question.  Was  the  order  imperative  for  you  to  cross  at  Harrison's  island  ? 

Answer.  It  is  the  usual  crossing  place — ^the  only  crossing  place,  you  may  say. 
The  people  have  always  been  accustomed  to  cross  there. 

Question.  Were  you  ordered  to  cross  at  the  crossing?  ^ 

Answer.  Colonel  Baker  was  ordered  to  cross  and  re-enforce  Colonel  Devens» 
and  that  was  where  Colonel  Devens  was.  lieutenant  Howe  told  General  Stone 
that  he  had  left  the  metallic  boat  there  for  them  to  retreat  in ;  and  General  Stone 
said  he  had  done  well.  That  would  indicate  that  that  was  the  place  he  in- 
tended the  crossing  to  b«  made  at.  I  cannot  say,  ftom  memory,  tnat  Gteneral 
Stone  said  that  he  should  cross  there  or  anywhere  else.  But  from  the  fact  that 
he  sent  his  orders  across  there,  it  would  seem  that  he  recognized  that  as  the 
place  of  crossing. 

Question.  That  was  the  particular  crossing  always  used  there? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  When  you  were  ordered  to  cross  was  there  any  new  point  for 
crossing  indicated  ? 

Answer.  None  at  all. 

Question.  Then  you  understood  you  were  to  cross  where  Colonel  Devens  had 
crossed?     * 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  and  where  all  the  boats  were,  at  Harrison's  island. 

Question.  General  Stone  never  suggested  to  you  that  there  was  a  better  place 
of  crossing  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir.  He  never  found  any  fault,  that  I  ever  heard  of,  with  the 
crossing  there  instead  of  anywhere  else.     I  never  heard  that  point  raised. 

Question.  When^you  went  down  to  see  General  Stone,  on  Monday  mornings 
you  found  that  he  was  crossing  men  at  Edwards's  Ferry  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Did  you  infer  that  the  force  General  Stone  was  crossing  there  was 
to  operate  with  the  force  at  Ball's  Bluff,  on' the  Virginia  side? 

Answer.  I  took  it  for  granted  that  we  were  to  strike  the  Leesburg  turnpike 
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together,  or  to  act  in  concert  to  take  Leeeburg.  That  waft  what  I  sappoMd  to 
be  the  plan. 

Question.  Would  70U  infer  that  if  either  body  was  attacked,  the  other  was  w 
go  to  its  support? 

Answer.  I  supposed  so ;  I  expected  that.  And  when  we  got  on  the  field 
they  sent  up  word  that  they  were  going  to  re-enforce  us  on  the- left.  But  the  next 
day  General  Stone  said  it  was  impossible  to  do  so. 

Question.  How  early  in  the  day  do  you  know  that  General  Stone  receiyed 
information  that  Colonel  Baker  had  crossed?  Did  Colonel  Baker  send  any  mfi»- 
aages  to  General  Stone? 

Answer.  He  sent  none,  that  I  know  of. 

Question.  Do  you  know  how  early  in  the  day  Greneral  Stone  received  adrices 
as  to  the  condition  of  things  at  Ball's  Bluff? 

Answer.  I  told  him  about  it  in  the  evening,  when  I  took  down  the  bodr  of 
Colonel  Baker.  He  said,  '*  Ton  will  take  care  of  the  body.  Tou  will  be  re^- 
forced."    At  that  time  we  had  been  driven  from  the  fields 

Question.  You  had  men  enough  on  the  Maryland  side  to  have  supported  joi 
and  to  have  won  the  day.  if  you  had  had  the  means  of  transportation  to  han 
taken  them  across  ? 

Answer.  We  had'  7,500  men  there,  I  was  told,  all  enthusiastic,  and  first-cUis 
£ghting  men. 

Question.  Was  General  Stone  familiar  with  the  means  of  transportation  that 
yt)u  had  there  ?  • 

Answer.  Of  course  he  was.    He  provided  il. 

Question.  And  knew  what  was  there  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir,  except  a  boat  that  we  got  out  of  the  canal.  There  was  a 
boat  at  Conrad's  Perry  just  as  long  as  the  canal  was  wide.  We  had  ended  it 
across  the  canal,  and  used  it  as  a  bridge  over  the  canal.  That  we  had  brooght 
down,  and  with  great  difficulty  taken  out  of  the  canal  and  put  in  the  river. 

ByMr.  Odell: 

Question.  Was  there  any  transportation  there  accessible  other  than  that  von 
made  use  of? 

Answer.  The  canal  was  fiiU  of  canal-boats,  but  it  was  impossible  to  get  tbeo 
out  then.  There  was  a  sluiceway  from  the  canal  into  the  river  at  EawardaV 
Ferry,  and  boats  could  be  taken  from  the  canal  there  into  the  river  witkoit 
much  trouble. 

Question.  So  that  if  it  had  been  intended  for  you  to  have  used  canal-boats*  it 
was  necessary  to  take  them  into  the  river  at  Edwards's  Ferry  and  take  them 
up  there  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  I  should  say  so. 

Question.  And  if  that  was  done  General  Stone  would  have  known  it  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Covode : 

Question.  Were  there  emptv  boats  passing  along  the  canal  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  plenty  of  them. 

Question.  How  long  would  it  have  taken  for  you  to  have  taken  all  thec*nw- 
boats  you  would  want  from  Edwards's  Ferry  to  Harrison's  island  ? 

Answer.  I  don't  know.     Three  or  four  hours — ^half  a  day,  perhaps. 

Question.  Then;  if  it  had  been  intended  the  day  before  to  make  a  croafti>^* 
sufficient  boats  could  have  been  taken  out  of  the  canal  at  Edwards's  Ferry. »"« 
taken  up  there  ?  . 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  or  if  we  had  had  ropes,  we  would  not  have  lost  that  ip^' 

Question.  Do  you  know  of  any  application  being  made  to  General  Stone  (w 
ropes? 
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AuBwer.  No,  sir.  General  Baker  was  a  thoroueblj  subordinate  officer.  If 
lie  was  told  to  do  a  thing,  lie  asked  no  questions ;  but  went  along  and  did  it. 
He  was  very  much  impressed  upon  the  subject  of  transportation.  Notwith- 
standing all  the  stories  that  are  told  about  his  being  excited,  &c.,  I  can  say  I 
never  ^ew  him  to  be  more  quiet.  He  was  evidently  exceedingly  anxious ;  but 
cool  and  serious.  He  said  very  little,  though^  generally,  he  was  a  communica- 
tive  man. 


Washington,  January  17,  1862. 
Captain  Jambs  Bradt  sworn  and  examined. 
By  the  chairman  : 

Question.  Are  you  now,  or  have  you  recently  been,  an  officer  in  the  army  ? 

Answer.  I  have  been.    I  am  not  at  the  present  time. 

Question.  What  was  your  position  when  you  were  in  the  army  ? 

Answer.  I  was  a  captain. 

Question.  In  what  part  of  the  army  did  you  serve,  and  under  what  gen- 
eral ? 

Answer.  I  was  in  the  2d  New  York  State  militia,  under  General  Gor- 
man. • 

Question.  Where  were  you  posted  ? 

Answer.  I  was  part  of  the  time  on  the  Potomac  river,  from  Nolan's  Ferry 
down  towards  Conrad's  Ferry,  on  what  is  called  the  Monocacy  ;  and.1  was 
for  a  very  short  period  at  Edwards's  Ferry. 

Question.  Were  you  there  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Ball's  Bluff? 

Answer.  I  was  at  Edwards's  Ferry,  and  crossed  over  into  Virginia  at  Gh^ose 
creek,  I  think  it  is  called  ;  and  I  was  out  on  picket  towards  I^edburg  part 
of  the  time. 

Question.  Where  were  you  at  the  time  the  battle  at  Ball's  Bluff  was  going 
on  ? 

Answer.  I  was  on  the  Virginia  side  of  Edwards's  Ferry. 

Question.  Whereabouts  ? 

Answer.  Right  at  Goose  creek,  opposite  Edwards's  Ferry ;  from  Goose 
creek  up  towards  Ball's  Bluff. 

Question.  How  far  were  you  from  where  the  battle  at  Ball's  Bluff  was 
fought  ? 

Answer.  In  my  judgment,  it  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  three  or  three 
and  a  half  miles — perhaps  four  miles.     I  cannot  tell  exactly  the  distance. 

Question.  Were  you  acquainted  with  the  country  between  there  and  Ball's 
Bluff,  and  opposite  Ball's  Bluff? 

Answer.  I  was  acquainted  with  the  country  from  the  neighborhood  of 
Ball's  Bluff  up  to  Nolan's  Ferry.  I  have  been  partly  over  the  ground  on  the 
Maryland  side.     I  have  been  along  the  line  of  canal. 

Question.  Were  you  acquainted  with  the  ground  between  Edwards's  Ferry 
and  Ball's  Bluff,  on  the  Virginia  side  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir  ;  I  have  seen  part  of  it,  not  exactly  in  the  place  where 
Ball's  Bluff  is. 

Question.  You  are  acquainted  with  the  general  character  of  the  country 
between  these  places  ? 

Answer.  Yes;  sir. 

Question.  VSThat  number  of  men  were  over  there  at  Edwards's  Ferry  ? 

Answer.  The  force  that  was  over  there  for  the  first  two  days  was  about 
2,200,  I  should  think,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 
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By  Mr.  Gooch  : 

Question.  Do  you  know  whether  there  were  any  forts  on  the  Virginia  mit 
between  Edwards's  Ferry  and  Ball's  Bluff ;  any  obstructions  to  prevent  the 
force  that  was  at  Edwards's  Perry  from  going  up  to  Ball's  Bluff? 

Answer.  I  never  heard  that  there  was  any.  I  never  saw  anything  like  it 
in  that  neighborhood,  not  close  to  the  river.  I  never  saw  any  obstractions 
in  the  way — ^forts  or  fortifications — nor  have  I  ever  heard  of  any.  I  have  beea 
on  top  of  the  hills  on  the  Maryland  side,  where  I  could  see  across  a  goud 
portion  of  the  country  there,  and  I  never  saw  any  obstructions,  and  never 
heard  of  any 

Question.  Was  there  a  sand  battery  or  earthwork  there  at  Edwards's  Ferrr. 
on  the  Virginia  side  ? 

Answer.  I  never  saw  it,  or  heard  of  it. 

Question.  There  were  no  guns  fired  from  any  fortifications  there,  on  th&t 
day  or  at  any  other  time,  to  your  knowledge  f 

Answer.  I  never  heard  of  any  guns  in  that  neighborhood. 

Question.  Then  you  know  of  nothing  that  would  have  prevented  the 
moving  of  troops  from  Edwards's  Ferry  up  to  Ball's  Bluff? 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  You  were  in  command  of  a  company  there  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir  ;  and  part  of  the  time  of  a  regiment. 

Question.  Did  you  know  on  that  day  that  a  battle  was  going  on  at  BalPt 
Bluff?       . 

Answer.  I  did  not  untif  night. 

Question.  Do  you  know  the  number  of  men  on  the  Virginia  side,  it 
Edwards's  Ferry,  on  Monday  ? 

Aiiswer.  About  2,100,  as  far  as  I  can  remember. 

By  the  chairman: 

Question.  You  say  that  the  number  of  men  on  the  Virginia  side  there  wm 
2,100? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  They  were  increasing  all  the  time.  But  in  the  day- 
time on  Monday — in  the  forenoon  and  a  part  of  the  afternoon,  up  to  three 
o'clock,  perhaps — there  were  not  over  2,100  men  over  there.  In  the  after- 
noon the  34th  New  York  regiment  came  over.  The  number  was  increasing 
all  the  time.  At  night  we  were  ordered  to  recross;  and  when  part  of  the 
force  had  got  over  on  the  Maryland  side  they  were  sent  back  again. 

Question.  What  regiments  were  over  there  ? 

Answer.  The  1st  Minnesota,  the  2d  New  York,  and  the  34th  New  York 
were  the  first  three  regiments  that  crossed  over.  They  remained  there  for 
some  time  without  any  more  coming  over.  There  were  two  howitzers  *nd 
a  small  squadron  over  there.    This  was  on  Monday. 

Question.  Gould  you  hear  the  firing  in  that  battle  where  you  were  f 

Answer.  I  heard  two  or  three  cannon  fired,  but  V  could  not  tell  exactly 
where  the  firing  was.    I  knew  it  was  above  us;  but  it  was  very  light 

Question.  How  long  would  it  have  taken  that  division  of  the  army  to 
which  you  belonged  to  have  gone  up  to  Ball's  Bluff  and  relieved  them  there, 
if  you  had  been  ordered  to  do  so  ? 

Answer.  1  do  not  think  it  would  have  taken  over  an  hour,  if  that 

Question.  You  say  you  saw  no  obstructions  between  the  two  places? 

Answer.  I  never  knew  of  any,  never  heard  of  kny,  never  saw  any. 

Question.  What,  in  your  judgment  as  a  military  man,  would  have  beet 
the  effect  of  a  rapid  march  of  your  force  up  to  Ball's  Bluff,  to  relieve  tboM 
men  up  there  ? 

Answer.  My  judgment  would  be  that  unless  the  enemy  had  been  verj 
•  strong,  or  strongly  intrenched,  we  would  have  beaten  them. 
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Qaeation.  Do  jou  know  ftn j  reason  why  that  was  not  attempted  1 
Answer.  I  do  not. 

Question.  Did  you  hear  anything Isaid  (iboiit  it  at  the  time  ? 
Answer.  You  confine  me  to  Monday  ? 

Question.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  inquiring  now  about  Monday.  If  you  were  so 
strong  over  the  river  there  at  that  time,  and  it  was  known  that  a  battle  was 
going  on  at  Ball's  Bluff,  I  want  to  know  if  you  know  of  any  reason  why  you 
were  not  ordered  up  there  to  assist  them  ? 

Answer.  I  cannot  give  any  reason,  because  I  was  not  the  commanding 
general. 

Question.  I  know  that.  But  did  you  hear  anything  said  upon  the  subject 
of  assisting  those  men  ? 

Answer.  I  did  not  hear  anything  about  it  on  that  day. 
Question.  Did  you  remain  on  the  Virginia  side  there  during  Monday  night  ? 
Answer.  Yes,  sir;  I  stayed  there  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday,  and 
up  to  Wednesday  night.  I  presume  it  was  one  o'clock  when  I  came  over  Wed- 
nesday night.     I  could  not  tell  the  time  exactly,  but  I  know  it  was  nearly 
daylight  when  my  company  left. 

Question.  How  many  mep  remained  over  there  Monday  night  ? 
Answer.  Several  officers  and  myself  counted  them  up,  and  we  calculated 
that  there  were  about  4,600  or  4,700,  over  there  on  Wednesday. 

Question.  How  many  were  there  on  Monday  night  when  you  camped 
there? 

Answer.  I  should  think  there  must  have  been  &,600  or  2,700. 
Question.  Do  you  know  any  reason  why  the  victorious  enemy  could  not 
have  defeated  you  there,  just  as  they  had  done  the  others  at  Bail's  Bluff,  if 
they  had  known  how  you  were  situated  ? 

Answer.  If  they  had  had  a  strong  force  I  do  not  see  why  they  could  not 
have  defeated  us,  if  they  had  chosen  to  have  come  down  upon  us. 
Question.  You  had  the  river  behind  you  ? 
Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  And  no  chance  to  retreat? 
Answer.  No  chance  to  retreat  at  all. 

Question.  What  chance  had  you  to  get  back  over  the  river  ? 
Answer.  There  was  a  very  poor  way  of  crossing  there.  We  had  three 
scows  and  a  canal-boat,  and  two  skiffs;  two  or  three  skiffs,  I  am  not  positive 
which;  I  think  there  were  three;  but  the  skiffs  did  not  amount  to  anything, 
hardly;  four  or  five  men  might  have  crowded  in  each;  not  more.  The  scows 
would  carry  about  forty  men  each. 

Question.  Do  you  know  anything  about  a  mill  over  on  the  Virginia  side 
of  the  river  at  Ball's  Bluff,  within  range  of  our  guns  ?* 

Answer.  I  have  seen  some  buildings  over  there,  but  I  did  not  know  what 
they  were. 

By  Mr.  GhandleV : 

Question.  If  you  had  been  attacked  that  night  by  a  superior  force — on 
Monday  night— how  many  of  your  number  could  have  escaped  across  the 
river  ? 

Answer.  I  suppose  if  they  had  attempted  to  retreat  not  one  quarter  of 
them  would  have  escaped ;  but  the  men  there  were  determined  to  fight  as 
long  as  they  lived,  and  not  retreat — that  is,  as  far  as  I  heard  them  speak.  * 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  Was  your  condition  any  better  for  attack  or  defence  at  Edwards's 
Ferry  than  that  of  those  who  had  passed  over  at  Ball's  Bluff?  If  you  had 
been  attacked  by  a  like  force  of  the  enemy,  would  your  condition  for  defence 
have  been  any  better  than  theirs  ? 
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Answer.  Not  any  better,  if  the  enemy  bad  been  intrenched,  or  in  a  gojd 
position  close  by  the  bluff. 

Question.  If  you  had  been  assailed  'by  an  enemy  superior  in  nomben, 
would  you  have  been  in  any  better  condition  than  those  at  BalPs  BlnfT  were! 

Answer.  No,  sir;  not  any,  in  my  judgment. 

Qnestion.  Were  you  expecting  an  attack  that  night  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  we  were  expecting  an  attack  every  moment  Aod 
there  was  an  attack  made  on  our  forces  on  Tuesday. 

Question  On  what  day  did  you  recross  to  the  Maryland  side  ? 

Answer.  We  recrossed  on  Wednesday  night  and  part  of  Thursday  morn- 
ing.    It  was  Thursday  morning  before  I  got  back  again. 

Question.  Did  you  ascertain  for  what  purpose  you  first  crossed  there  ?  Did 
you  know  the  object  ? 

Answer.  I  was  informed  by  some  persons — I  do  not  recollect  who  they 
were — ^that  there  were  a  party  of  rebels  on  the  other  side  amounting  to  ia 
the  neighborhood  of  5,000  men,  and  that  we  were  crossed  over  there  to  cap* 
ture  them. 

Question.  What,  with  2,500  men  ? 

Answer.  It  was  supposed  at  the  time  that  the  whole  division  was  going 
to  cross  over,  or  at  least  6,000  or  8,000  men.  '  That  is  what  I  understood. 
I  do  not  kuow  anything  about  the  facts. 

Question.  Do  you  know,  then,  why  you  came  back  again  withont  attempt- 
ing an  attack  ? 

Answer.  I  cannot  speak*  from  any  certainty.  I  heard  that  the  rebels  had 
got  re-enforcements  in  Leesburg  by  railroad,  and  that  we  were  not  strong 
enough  to  maintain  our  position  there,  or  to  make  an  advance  movement 

Question.  What  amount  of  troops  were  there  on  the  Maryland  side  tint 
were  not  taken  over  ? 

Answer.  From  what  I  could  see,  I  should  think  there  were  from  3,000  to 
4,000  men. 

Question.  Who  were  not  taken  over  at  all  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Gooch: 

Question.  Did  you  hear  the  question  discussed  at  all  about  our  force  going 
up  to  Ball's  Bluff  from  Edwards's  Ferry  that  day  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  I  heard  nothing  at  all  about  our  force  going  up  there. 

Question.  Did  you  understand  that  there  was  a  force  crossing  at  Ball's 
Bluff  that  dav  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  I  was  not  aware  until  evening  of  anything  that  wu 
going  on  up  there. 

By  the  chairman: 

Question.  Who  was  the  general  in  command  there  ? 

Answer.  General  Stone  is  our  commanding  general,  but  I  did  not  see  him 
on  the  ground  there  but  once. 

Question.  When  was  that  ? 

Answer.  He  was  there  on  Monday,  when  we  were  crossing  over  the  fint 
time. 

By  Mr.  Gooch: 
Question.  On  the  Virginia  side  ? 

Answer.  I  did  not  see  him  on  the  Virginia  side;  it  was  on  the  Marylasd 
side  I  saw  him. 

By  the  chairman : 
Question.  While  you  were  stationed  there,  or  at  any  other  time,  did  joa 
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know  anything  about  communications  pa8sing  from  one  side  of  the  lines  to 
the  other;  and  if  so,  will  you  state  under  what  circumstances? 

Answer.  The  first  communication  that  I  knew  anything  about  was  when 
I  was  on  picket.  When  I  first  went  on  picket  a  man  on  the  other  side  hung 
out  a  flag  of  truce. 

Question.  Where  was  that  ? 

Answer.  At  White's  Ferry,  at  Monocacy. 

By  Mr.  Johnson : 

Question.  How  far  was  that  from  the  headquarters  of  the  commanding 
general  ? 

Answer.  Some  seven  or  eight  miles. 

By  the  chairman: 

Question.  What  was  done  there  ? 

Answer.  I  was  in  command  of  the  picket;  but  before  I  got  down  to  the 
river  two  of  my  men  had  gone  across  and  received  letters  from  the  person 
who  professed  to  be  a  preacher,  who  was  on  the  shore  on  the  other  side. 
They  brought  the  letters  over,  and  I  took  them  and  read  them.  What  was 
not  opened,  I  opened  and  read  them,  and  afterwards  sent  them  to  General 
Stone. 

Question.  Were  they  sealed  ? 

Answer.  Some  of  them  were,  %pd  some  were  not.  I  opened  them  all,  and 
read  them  all. 

Question.  Did  you  pra<Jfice  receiving  communications  from  the  enemy  ? 

Answer.  It  was  kept  up  afterwards,  occasionally,  as  long  as  I  was  on 
picket,  receiving  and  sending  letters. 

Question.  How  came  your  men  to  go  over  there  on  that  business?  Did 
yon  order  them  over  ? 

.    Answer.  No,  sir.    They  thought  that  there  was  some  one  on  the  other 
side  who  wanted  to  escape,  and  they  went  over  to  bring  him  across. 

Question.  And  then  brought  over  these  letters  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  The  minister  wanted  to  come  over  and  get  some 
groceries  at  a  store  that  was  on  the  lock,  but  the  men  told  jiim  that  if  he 
came  over,  he  would  not  be  permitted  to  go  back;  consequently  he  then  re- 
quested them  to  bring  over  the  letters,  and  deliver  them  to  the  parties  to 
whom  they  were  addressed,  or  put  them  in  the  post  oflSce,  but  refused  to 
come  across  himself,  as  he  would  not  be  allowed  to  go  back. 

By  Mr.  Johnson: 

Question.  Ton  say  you  read  the  letters,  and  then  sent  them  to  General 
Stone  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  What  was  the  drift  and  purport  of  the  letters  ? 

Answer.  They  were  letters  very  disgusting  for  us  Union  soldiers  to  read: 
blackguard  letters  about  our  defeat  at  Bull  Run,  &c. 

By  Mr.  Gooch: 

Question.  Do  you  remember  by  whom  they  were  written,  or  to  whom 
they  were  addressed  ? 

Answer.  There  were  different  names.  I  do  not  remember  them;  but  I 
think  one  name  was  Chichester.  I  had  all  the  names  and  all  the  dates,  but 
when  I  left  the  army,  I  threw  away  all  I  had  relating  to  military  matters? 

By  Mr.  Johnson: 

Question.  Did  they  seem  to  convey  information  detrimental  to  our  service^ 
or  were  they  treasonable  in  their  character? 
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Answer.  They  were  treasonable  in  character,  certainly;  no  doabi  abwit 
that.  But  there  was  no  information  except  personal:  that  such  and  such  pa- 
sons  were  alive  and  well;  and  such  and  such  persons  were  in  the  Bervioe; 
and  such  and  such  persons  were  killed  in  the  action  at  Bull  Run,  &c. 

ByMx\  Odell: 

Question.  Why  did  your  men  receive  these  letters  from  a  rebel  ? 
Answer.  They  did  not  consider  it  any  harm,  I  suppose. 

By  the  chairman: 

Question.  You  say  you  sent  these  letters  to  General  Stone  ? 

Answer.  I  went  down  to  Poolesville,  to  the  camp  of  the  regiment  to  wbick 
I  belonged,  intending  to  go  to  General  Stone's  headquarters  with  the  let 
ters,  but  it  was  so  late  that  I  gave  them  to  Colonel  Wilcox,  to  give  them  to 
General  Stone,  and  he  told  me  afterwards  that  he  did  give  them  to  him. 

Question.  Did  General  Stone  ever  express  any  disapprobation  of  tlut 
course  of  communication  ? 

Answer.  Not  that  I  heard  of — not  to  me.  • 

By  Mr.  Johnson: 

Question.  Did  you  ever  hear  anything  of  those  letters  afterwards  ? 

Answer.  The  only  thing  I  ever  could  infer  had  any  relation  to  those  letters 
was,  that  I  passed  a  letter  over  myself,  b^  order  of  General  Stone,  throagb 
Major  Dimmick,  of  our  regiment,  addressed  to  a  man  of  that  name  over  n 
Virginia — the  name  of  Chichester,  I  think  it  was. 

By  the  chairman: 
Question.  You  sent  that  letter  over  by  order  of  General  Stone  ? 
Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Goocn: 

Question.  Was  it  a  sealed  letter  ? 
Answer.  Yes,  sir. 
Question.  You  did  not  open  it? 
Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  About  what  time  was  that  ? 

Answer.  I  think  it  was  the  latter  part  of  September,  or  the  forepart  of 
October. 

By  Mr.  Johnson: 

Question.  How  long  was  that  aft^  you  received  the  letters  that  you  seat 
to  General  Stone  ? 

Answer.  This  must  have  been  some  five  or  six  weeks  after  the  letten  1 
sent  to  General  Stone. 

By  the  chairman: 

Question.  Were  you  at  the  same  place  when  that  letter  was  passed  over? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  General  Stone  gave  directions  to  have  the  letter  ti-ansmitted  lo 
the  other  side  ? 

Answer.  The  letters  were  handed  me  by  Major  Dimmick,  of  our  regimeat, 
to  be  sent  over  the  river,  by  orders  of  (General  Stone,  as  he  told  me. 

Question.  How  many  letters  were  there  ? 

Answer.  There  were  two  letters  at  one  time,  and  a  large  envelope  at 
another  time,  that  were  sent  over. 

Question.  Letters  were  sent  over  at  different  times, 'then  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 
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QnestioiL  Did  joa  receive  ftny  other  letters  from  the  Tirginia  aide  than 
those  joo  haye  spoken  of? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  I  never  received  any  others. 

Question.  What  do  you  know  about  such  coramunications  passing  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  them  except  that  they  passed 
over. 

Question.  Do  you  know  of  any  others  than  those  you  have  spoken  of? 

Answer.  The  officers  who  were  on  picket  there  told  me  that  they  sent 
letters  over  and  brought  some  back. 

Question.  Was  this  a  common  thing  ? 

Answer.  It  seemed  to  be. 

Question.  Did  the  officers  remark  about  Jt  as  being  an  extraordinary 
transaction  ? 

Answer.  I  believe  the  major  and  I  had  some  talk  about  it  one  day.  He 
said  he  did  not  know  what  the  object  was.  He  made  the  remark  that  he 
thought  some  of  these  parties  were  spies  that  General  Stone  had  over 
there  to  give  him  information.  He  made  the  remark  that  he  understood  that 
General  Stone  had  information  of  almost  everything  that  was  gojng  on  over 
there  in  Virginia.  I  replied  that  I  thought  that  if  General  Stone  was  send- 
ing sealed  despatches  over  there  they  must  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  rebel 
officers;  that  if  he  had  any  spies  over  there  they  must  be  detected.  And 
it  ended  with  that.  I  never  thought  anything  more  about  it,  or,  rather,  I 
never  said  anything  more  about  ft    I  thought  about  it. 

Question.  Did  you  think  it  was  possible  to  keep  any  of  our  designs  from 
the  knowledge  of  the  enemy  if  these  communications  were  allowed  f  Would 
you  have  been  surprised  if  they  had  known  all  the  plans  we  had  with  such 
free  communication  as  that  ? 

Answer.  I  should  not  have  been  astonished  at  it  at  all. 

By  Mr.  Oooch: 

Question.  Did  you  judge,  from  the  manner  in  which  those  communications 
were  sent  across  the  river,  that  they  were  sent  to  spies;  or  did  you  suppose 
that  they  would  be  known  to  th<^ rebel  authorities  on  the  other  side? 

Answer.  1  was  pretty  well  satisfied  that  the  communications  could  not 
be  sent  to  a  spy,  because  the  rebel  officers  and  rebels  in  uniform  were  on 
the  other  side  where  they  were  sent,  and  they  would  not  allow  letters  to 
pass  there  without  examining  them  or  sending  them  to  general  head- 
quarters. 

Question.  Ton  formed  the  opinion  at  that  time  that  these  communications 
were  sent  over  in  such  a  manner  that  the  rebel  officers  on  the  other  side 
must  know  of  them  ? 

Answer.  I  was  positive  that  there  were  rebels  on  the  other  side.  I  saw 
rebel  officers  and  soldiers  there. 

Question.  Ready  to  receive  those  communications  that  were  sent  across  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  I  sent  communications  across  when  I  saw  rebel  officers 
on  the  shore  waiting  for  the  boat  to  land. 

By  the  chairman: 

Question.  And  the  communications  were  given  to  them  f 
Answer.  So  far  as  1  could  judge,  they  were.    I  could  not  tell  whether 
they  were  given  into  their  hands  or  not.    I  saw  the  officers  standing  on  the 
beach  talking  for  some  time  with  the  party  that  went  over. 

By  Mr.  Oooch: 

Question.  Do  yon  know  of  any  persons  crossing  over  there  1 
Answer.  Tes,  sir. 
Part  ii 22 
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Question.  What  do  yon  know  about  that  ? 

Answer.  There  were  orders  given  to  me  by  our  major  to  cross  orer  i 
Mrs.  White,  and  to  give  a  letter,  to  be  sent  to  the  party  to  whom  it  was 
directed,  at  the  same  time.  I  crossed  over  Mrs.  White,  and  gave  the  letter 
to  a  Mr.  Mills,  who  lived  over  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  to  be  put  in  the 
post  office,  or  sent  to  the  party  to  whom  it  was  directed.  It  was  a  sealed 
letter. 

Question.  Did  you  do  that  by  orders  of  (General  Stone  ? 
,  Answer.  I  did  it  by  orders  of  the  major,  who  said  the  orders  came  froo 
General  Stone. 

Question.  Did  Mrs.  White  cross  over  more  than  once  ? 

Answer.  I  saw  her  coming  back,  but  I  never  saw  her  go  over  again  f 

Question.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  person  going  over  ? 

Answer.  A  Mrs.  Shreeves  wa»  allowed  to  go  over.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  a  Mr.  Jones,  who  lived  there. 

By  the  chairman: 
Question.  Were  they  secessionists  or  Union  women  ? 
Answer.  I  believe  they  were  secessionists.    As  far  as  I  could  learn  from 
a  prisoner,  her  husband  was  an  officer  in  the  rebel  army. 

By  Mr.  Gooch : 

Question.  Do  you  know  anything  about  any  packages*  or  trunks,  or  boxes 
being  taken  over  f 

Answer.  I  understood  that  Mrs.  Shreeves  was  allowed  to  take  some  orer. 
I  was  not  on  picket  at  the  time. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  transactions  of  this  kind  ? 
Answer.  I  believe  that  is  about  all  that  I  know. 

By  Mr.  Odell : 

Question.  What  is  your  occupation  ?      • 

Answer.  I  am  a  builder. 

Question.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  this  2d  New  ToA 
regiment  7 

Answer.  Some  four  years. 

Question.  Have  you  ever  had  any  difficulty  with  any  general  officer? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  I  never  had  any  trouble  with  them.  General  Stone  re- 
fused me  leave  of  absence  to  go  home  for  ten  days  to  attend  to  some  veiy 
important  business,  and  I  was  obliged  to  resign  in  order  to  attend  to  it;  tixi 
I  lost  some  $8,000  any  way  by  not  being  home  in  time.  If  I  had  got  the 
furlough  I  should  not  have  resigned. 

By  Mr.  Chandler : 

Question.  Did  you  ever  hear  any  conversations  among  officers  there  in 
relation  to  these  communications  back  and  forth,  as  being  a  remarkable  tbing 
to  be  allowed  to  go  on  by  the  commanding  general  there  ? 

Answer.  We  had  several  conversations  about  it  Some  of  the  offioers 
seemed  to  think  it  was  wrong.  I  was  inclined  to  think  so  myself.  I  s^i^ 
to  some  of  the  officers  myself  that  if  it  was  on  the  secession  side  such  things 
would  not  be  allowed,  and  that,  in  my  opinion,  we  ought  to  be  more  strict 
than  we  were.  That  was  my  impression  about  it  I  believe  I  made  soioe 
remarks  to  some  officers,  and  they  made  some  reply  of  a  like  character. 
General  Stone  has  always  been  friendly  with,  and  has  always  used  me  well 
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Wasbihotok,  January  18,  1863. 
Captain  John  H.  Richardson  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Covode : 

Qaestion.  Wlimt  is  yonr  rank  and  position  in  the  army  ? 

Answer.  I  am  captain  of  company  £,  7th  Michigan  regiment. 

Question.  Where  have  yon  been  serving  ? 

Answer.  At  or  near  Edwards's  Ferry.  Omr  camp  is  between  Edwards's 
Perry  and  Poolesville. 

Question.  Were  you  there  on  the  day  of  the  engagement  at  Ball's  Bluff? 

Answer.  I  was. 

Question.  State  to  the  committee,  in  as  concise  a  manner  as  you  can  con- 
veniently, what  transpired  under  your  observation  there;  how  many  men 
were  sent  across  the  river  before  you  went  across,  and  what  transpired  after 
you  got  over  there. 

AjQswer.  On  Snndav,  the  20th  of  October,  orders  came  to  our  camp  to 
form  our  regiment  and  march  to  the  river.  We  did  so,  and  we  were  placed 
back  on  a  little  rise  of  gpround  to  wait  there.  We  had  information  from  our 
colonel  that  we  were  to  cross  the  river.  On  the  right  of  us  was  a  rise  of 
ground»  where  there  were  three  rifled  guns  placed.  I  think  they  soon  com- 
menced shelling  across  the  river  at  different  points.  They  shelled  then  for 
a  long  while.  Along  towards  8  o'clock,  I  should  think,  we  had  orders  to 
return  to  camp,  and  we  did  so.  The  next  morning  we  had  orders  to  march 
to  the  river  again.  We  went  down  there,  and  took  our  position  as  before,  a 
little  behind  a  hill,  waiting  our  turn.  I  went  on  the  hill,  and  saw  that  they 
were  crossing     The  Minnesota  was  crossed  first 

By  Mr.  Chandler: 

Question.  At  what  time  in  the  morning  did  they  commence  crossing  ? 

Answer.  As  near  as  my  recollection  goes,  it  was  about  10  o'clock.  1 
am  not  positive  about  that,  but  I  should  think  it  was  about  10  o'iclbek. 
Along  in  the  afternoon  I  had  got  over.  They  crossed  some  three  or  four 
horses  at  the  same  time,  and  they  rode  up  where  we  could  see  themv  And 
tbey  also  crossed  the  sharpshooters,  or  a  portion  of  them:  I  should  think 
there  were  on  towards  a  hundred  crossed  at  the  same  time.  They  went  up 
in  the  advance  and  shot  one  or  two  of  the  enemy's  pickets.  Along  about  3. 
o'clock,  I  should  think,  we  were  marched  down  to  the  river  and  conir 
menced  crossing.  There  were  two  scows  there;  one  of  them  would  proba^ 
bly  hold  60  men  packed  close,  standing  up;  the  other  I  should  judge  would 
hold  about  40.  I  think  that  quite  all  my  company  did  not  get  into  the 
two  scows  when  we  first  went  over.  I  think  th^  were  about  20  that 
remained  back. 

By  Mr.  Covode: 

Answer.  What  time  did  your  company  get  over  7 

Answer.  One  or  two  companies  went  over  ahead  of  mine,  but  all  our 
reeiment  was  got  over  just  about  dark.  It  was  a  very  slow. process; 
poles  were  scarce;  the  river  was  pretty  deep,  the  current  was  pretty 
strong,  and  it  took  some  time  to  make  a  trip  across.  We  got  our  regi- 
ment over  just  at  dark,  and  I  think  that  was  the  second  regiment  that 
crossed  the  river,  besides  the  sharpshooters.  We  landed  right  at  the 
mouth  of  Ctoose  creek,  where  there  is  a  flat  of  some  80  acres;  there  is 
a  high  bluff  right  up  from  there;  and  there  is  a  road  very  near  the  creek 
that  runs  up  on  the  bluff;  and  there  was  a  little  ravine  out  about  60  yards 
beyond.    We  received  orders  to  prepare  for  camp.    We  stacked  our  guns 
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and  commenced  putting  down  our  oilcloths,  and  got  some  rails  together  to 
make  a  fire  to  cook  some  tea  or  coffee.  The  officer  of  the  day  came  aluoj^ 
and  wanted  my  company  to  go  up  in  advance  as  a  picket  that  night  I 
stated  to  the  officer  that  we  had  rather  poor  tools  to  work  with;  our  gum 
were  not  exactly  what  we  wanted  on  picket.  But  I  have  got  a  little  ahead 
of  my  story.  Previous  to  that  we  were  ordered  to  retreat  across  the  rlTcr, 
somewhere  about  9  o'clock  at  night.  We  marched  our  regiment  down  to 
the  place  of  landing  to  recross,  when  there  came  over  an  order  fur  as  to 
remain  where  we  were,  for  General  &j[cCall  was  marching  up  on  the  left 
with  9,000  men.  We  then  marched  back  again  to  our  camping  ground, 
and  stacked  our  arms  again.  When  this  had  been  done,  this  order  came 
for  going  on  picket.  I  made  some  objection  on  account  of  our  guns— thtt 
we  bad  nothing  to  ^ht  with.  At  the  time  we  marched  down  to  recro«  I 
heard  of  this  disaster  at  Ball's  Bluff.  That  was  tho  first  I  learned  of  it  it 
was  kept  from  our  men. 

Question.  At  what  time  was  that? 

Answer.  I  think  it  was  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock.  We  kept  it  secret 
from  our  men.  When  I  received  this  order  to  go  on  picket  I  ordered  aj 
men  to  take  their  arms  and  knapsacks  and  marched  off,  the  officer  of  the 
day  with  us.  When  I  got  up  to  a  white  house  near  there  (General  GoniMo 
'  overtook  us,  and  took  me  out  one  side  with  the  officer  of  the  day,  and  said 
to  me  '*  They  are  marching  down  upon  us  from  above,  and  I  want  yoa,  if 
they  make  an  attack,  to  hold  them  as  long  as  you  can,  and  fall  back  as 
slowly  as  you  can,  and  give  us  all  the  time  possible."  I  told  him  I  weoid 
do  the  best  I  could. 

Question.  What  kind  of  arms  had  you  ? 

Answer.  We  had  what  is  called  the  Belgian  rifle.  It  is  a  very  good  gon 
when  we  could  get  it  off;  it  would  shoot  a  long  distance  and  shoot  vei; 
well;  but  on  an  average  we  could  not  get  them  off  without  snapping  four 
or  five  times;  some  would  go  off  the  second  time  snapping,  and  some  again 
not  until  they  had  been  snapped  eight  or  ten  times.  I  went  up  to  the  woods 
in  advance,  1  think,  a  mile  from  the  main  beach,  and  scouted  along  the  road 
that  ran  up.  There  was  a  road  run  up  along  by  this  white  house.  1 
scattered  my  men  along  there  some  fifteen  to  twenty  rods  apart,  covering 
about  three-quarters  of  a  mile.  I  kept  going  along  the  line  from  one  end 
of  it  to  the  other.  My  men  saw  some  men  during  the  ni^t  They  wouM  fye 
awa3'  at  them  when  they  could  get  their  guns  off.  I  would  hear  a  gon 
snap,  snap,  snap,  and  then  I  would  make  for  it,  and  after  a  while  the  picket 
could  get  the  gun  off.  About  daylight  I  fell  back  some  twenty  rods  froa 
the  house.  About  nine  o'clock  General  Gorman  came  again.  He  wanted 
me  to  barricade  the  road  and  fix  it  up  so  that  cavalry  could  not  pass  at  all. 
I  did  so  ,with  wagons,  ploughs,  &c. — everything  I  could  get  hold  of. 

Question.  By  this  time  you  had  given  up  all  expectations  of  Geneial 
McCall's  arrival  ? 

Answer.  I  heard  nothing  of  it  myself.  I  heard  the  night  before  that  he 
was  to  come  up,  but  I  asked  no  questions.  General  Gorman  came  there 
and  put  under  my  charge  the  company  A,  of  the  19th  Massachusetts,  and 
one  of  the  New  York  companies.  He  wanted  me  to  watch  certain  points 
up  in  the  woods,  and  keep  a  close  lookout  He  left  a  mounted  orderly  to 
report  if  anything  was  seen.  Soon  after  he  went  away,  I  should  think 
about  eleven  or  twelve  o'clock.  General  Lander  came  up  and  made  some 
observations  about  the  barricading,  and  one  thing  and  another.  He  atajvd 
awhile,  and  went  back  to  the  battery,  which  was  down  to  the  left,  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  rods  from  me.  Our  regiment  bad  oome  up  within  sixty  or 
seventy  rods  of  my  left.  I  think  the  Minnesota  was  by  the  fence  mnnisg 
up  towards  the  river.    Up  in  front  of  the  white  bouse  there  was  a  picket  d 
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some  of  the  sharpBhootera.  Along  abotit  two  o'clock,  or  between  two  mnd 
three  o'clock,  I  saw  the  enemy  coming  from  the  woodA  away  out  in  front  of 
U8,  right  out  towards  bar  picket.  They  gave  an  awl nl  yell  and  began  to 
fire  upon  us.  It  was  there  that  General  Lander  received  his  wound  in  ^e 
leg.  One  of  the  Minnesotians  got  killed  in  the  woods;  no  other  man  was 
hart  that  I  know  of.  Our  battery  played  on  them  and  mowed  a  swath 
right  through  them.  They  came  over  the  fence,  into  a  large  cornfield  on 
the  side  hill,  coming  right  on  towards  us.  I  thought  they  were  coming  to 
the  hoase,  towards  me.  They  went  down  into  a  little  sag  or  hollow  towards 
our  regiment,  and  I  sent  word  down  to  our  regiment.  I  remained  there  with 
the  orderly  watching  the  woods  to  see  if  others  came  out  When  they  came 
over  a  little  hill  opposite  me  I  signalled  our  colonel  to  go  round  behind 
them  and  bag  them.  I  had  to  go  around  the  bam  to  gf^  sight  of  our  colonel 
to  signal  him.  When  I  came  back  the  second  time  toe  enemy  were  going 
off  in  another  direction.  I  then  sent  word  to  the  battery  instructing 
tliem  to  fire  to  a  certain  point,  in  order  to  take  the  enemy  there.  They 
did  so,  and  the  enemy  were  all  broke  up,  and  ran  off  like  sheep,  without  any 
kind  of  order  at  all.  I  then  went  down  and  tried  to  get  some  Massachu- 
setts companies  to  come  there  at  the  house  and  stay  with  me  ^ere,  but  I 
eoold  not  get  them  to  come. 

Question.  What  would  have  been  your  condition  if  the  enemy  had  driven 
yon  to  the  river  ? 

Answer.  If  their  force  had  been  strong  enough  for  that,  they  woold  have 
taken  ns  or  murdered  ns. 
Questiooi  You  would  have  had  no  escape  ? 
Answer.  No  escape  at  all. 

Question.  It  seems  that  yon  were  put  the  furthest  in  advance  on  picket 
From  your  advanced  position  did  you  see  any  batteries,  or  anything  in  the 
way  iijrmr  going  up  to  Ball's  Bluff? 
Answer.  Nothing  at  all. 

Question.  There  was  nothing  to  prevent  yon  from  taking  your  force  up 
to  Ball's  Bluff? 

Answer.  I  think  with  proper  care,  with  skirmishers  thrown  out,  we  could 
have  gone  right  through  there — no  doubt  about  that 

Question.  Now,  with  regard  to  any  knowledge  yon  have  of  any  transao^ 
tions  of  General  Stone  which  have  induced  yon  and  your  comrades  to  beKeve 
he  is  not  loyal:  what  is  the  general  impression  among  your  oflScers  about 
that»  and  how  did  you  g^t  it  ? 

Answer.  At  the  time  of  the  crossing  we  thought  this:  that  it  was  almost 
an  unheard-of  thing  in  military  affairs  for  that  number  of  men  to  be  thrown 
across  such  a  river  with  but  two  scows,  and  with  no  other  means  of  retreat 
in  case  of  an  accident  Even  our  common,  intelligent  soldiers  there  think 
it  the  most  outrageous  thing  in  the  world.  Tbcy  talk  about  it  freely.  And 
another  thing:  General  Stone,  as  we  understood,  did  not  go  across  the  river 
nntU  be  was  ordered  over  by  General  McClellan.  General  McClellan  and 
General  Stone,  and  some  others,  came  down  to  me  to  bring  over  my  com* 
pauy  to  conduct  the  retreat  and  manage  the  boats,  as  we  were  lumbermen 
and  understood  such  things.  This  was  on  Wednesday.  We  stayed  over  the 
Virginia  side  on  Tuesd^  night.  It  rained  there  all  the  next  day.  The  wind 
blew  a  perfect  gale.  We  could  not  hold  a  boat  there  any  way  in  the  world. 
I  attempted  myself,  with  the  most  experienced  of  my  men,  to  manage  it. 
We  took  some  canal-boats  out  of  the  canal  and  got  them  into  the  river;  and 
I  took  some  twenty  or  thirty  of  mv  most  experienced  meti  to  a  boat,  but  they 
could  not  hold  the  boat  against  the  wind.  The  wind  blew  right  across  the 
river  from  the  Virginia  side,  right  on  the  Maryland  shore.  We  tried  until 
dark  on  Wednesday  to  do  something  to  get  the  men  across  from  the  Vir- 
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p^inia  side,  but  we  could  not  do  it  General  McClellan,  wiUi  General  Banks, 
came  down  with  some  others,  and  asked  me  if  I  thought  it  was  a  possible 
thing  to  get  the  men  over.  I  said  I  thought  we  could,  but  wc  would  ha?e 
to  contrive  some  other  way.  I  then  got  my  men  to  wade  into  the  river,  tske 
liold  of  the  tow-line,  and  snake  the  boats  up  from  half  to  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  up  the  river,  and  then,  with  only  men  enough  to  barely  manage  the 
boat,  to  push  out  into  the  stream.  In  that  way  they  managed  to  strike  the 
other  shore  somewhere  about  Goose  Greek  Point.  After  they  had  donetbst, 
the  wind  was  with  them,  right  across  to  the  Maryland  shore,  and  they  came 
back,  by  going  up  the  river  a  piece,  with  the  boat  loaded  with  our  troopt. 
In  that  way  only  we  succeeded  in  getting  the  troops  across.  My  meo 
reached  tliere,  and  got  the  last  boat-load  over  just  at  daylight  on  Thnrsdaj 
morning.  They  wad^  into  the  water,  pulled  on  the  rope,  towed  the  boat 
up,  and  some  of  my  men  have  not  got  over  it  since.  It  is  a  general  ooi- 
versation,  even  among  our  soldiers,  &at  it  was  the  most  outrageous  thing 
in  the  world  for  any  general  to  undertake  to  cross  an  army  of  men  theie 
with  two  little  scows,  and  no  other  means  of  retreat. 

ByMr.  Odell: 

Question.  Did  you  understand  when  you  crossed  at  Edwards's  Ferry  what 
the  object  was  ? 

Answer.  I  knew  nothing  except  from  report  that  we  were  g^ing  over  to 
take  Leesburg. 

Question.  Did  you  understand  that  yonr  force  at  Edwards's  Ferry  was  to 
co-operate  with  the  force  that  crossed  at  Ball's  Bluff? 

Answer.  There  was  nothing  said  about  that  to  me;  not  a  word.  I  under- 
stood nothing  of  that  kind,  only  that  we  were  to  g^  over.  There  was  some- 
thing  said  in  regard  to  their  crossing  above  and  our  crossing  there  and  going 
up  to  meet  and  surround  them. 

Question.  That  was  the  general  understanding  that  the  two  crossings 
were  to  cooperate  together  in  that  way  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  the  general  understanding.  After  we  were 
ordered  back  on  Monday  night  I  heard  the  account  of  the  disaster  at  Ball's 
Bluff.  That  was  kept  from  our  men,  for  if  they  had  known  it  hundreds  of 
them  might  have  got  drowned  in  trying  to  get  back. 

Question.  Was  it  understood  that  in  the  event  of  either  party  being  at- 
tacked the  other  was  to  assist  it  ? 

Answer.  The  general  understanding,  as  far  as  I  know  anything  aboatit, 
was  to  land  at  two  points  and  go  around  and  attack  the  enemy  on  two  sides. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  If  the  object  was  to  attack  Leesburg,  why  did  not  General  Uo- 
Call's  column  assist  you  to  do  it? 

Answer.  That  is  something  I  have  never  been  able  to  understand.  I  asked 
that  question  of  some  officers  of  General  McOall'i  division  whom  I  saw  yes* 
terday,  and  I  was  informed  that  they  could  have  been  there  on  Sunday  night 
or  Monday  at  noon  just  as  well  as  not  But  why  they  were  ordered  not  to 
go  is  more  than  I  can  tell. 

'Question.  Did  you  not  understand  that  they  were  ordered  back  from  their 
advanced  position  the  night  before  the  affair  at  Ball's  Bluff,  even  after  thej 
had  advanced  as  far  as  Drainesville  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Why  wits  that  ?    Can  you  tell  ? 

Answer.  I  cannot  tell  you.    That  is  a  question  I  cannot  solve. 
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By  Mr.  Chandler : 

QaeBtion.  Do  yoa  know  anything  about  communications  across  the  river 
"between  General  Stone  and  the  rebels? 

Answer.  I  know  it  from  officers  who  have  been  on  picket,  and  from  onr 
colonel.    I  never  have  witnessed  it  myself. 

Question.  That  is  the  rumor  ? 

Answer.  I  am  as  well  satisfied  of  it  as  though  I  had  seen  it  myself.  We 
picket  with  our  regiment  and  the  Massachusetts  20th  from  Seneca  Falls  to 
the  ferry.  Our  captains  arc  selected  in  succession  as  officers  of  the  day;  I 
^wae  appointed  field-officer  of  the  day  some  ten  or  twelve  days  ago,  I  think; 
I  went  down  to  visit  the  pickets  and  get  what  information  I  could  in  regard  to 
the  enemy's  position;  and  one  of  the  captains  of  the  picket  guard  told  me  that 
a  man  named  Toung  had  come  down  wv'th  his  teams,  hi^  negroes,  his  family, 
and  with  a  load  of  boxes,  and  barrels  headed  up,  &c.,  and  crossed  the  river. 
There  is  a  large  island  there  which  he  has  the  charge  of;  I  do  not  know 
whether  he  owns  it  or  not.  The  captain  said  that  Toung  presented  a  pass 
from  General  Stone  giving  him  the  right  to  pass  to  the  island  and  back  again 
whenever  he  pleased  without  any  questions  being  asked.  That  cut  him  ofif  f rom 
any  examination  at  all.  He  passed  over  with  those  boxes  and  barrels  that 
^ere  headed  up,  full  of  something.  I  went  back  to  the  colonel  and  reported 
that  there  was  something  wrong.  I  could  not  help  thinking  so.  Here  was 
a  large  island,  the  main  part  of  the  river  runs  on  the  Maryland  side  of  the 
island,  and  there  is  only  a  little  stream  of  water  on  the  o^er  side  of  it 
Their  pickets  line  the  bank  there  every  night.  In  the  day  time  they  are 
taken  back  out  of  sight  entirely.  But  there  is  a  beaten  path  there  where 
their  pickets  are  of  a  night.  Our  men  can  see  their  guns  glisten  in  the 
moonahine,  and  can  hear  them  walk.  But  Toung  pretends  to  say  that  there 
are  no  pickets  there  at  all.  He  was  allowed  to  go  back  and  forth  when  he 
pleases,  with  his  family,  at  any  and  at  all  times. 

By  the  chairman: 

Question.  Is  he  secession  7 

Answer.  He  is  said  to  be  by  loyal  men  to  whom  I  have  spoken.  He  has 
a  son  in  the  rebel  army. 

By  Mr.  Chandler: 

Qnestion.  And  he  carried  those  boxes,  barrels,  and  everything  else  vir- 
taally  into  the  enemy's  lines  ? 
Answer.  Tes,  sir. 

By  the  chairman: 

Qnestion.  When  was  this  ? 

Answer.  This  was  about  three  week^  ago,  perhaps.  I  told  my  colonel  it 
was  an  outrage,  and  it  ought  not  to  be  done.  The  colonel  said  that  he 
would  see  General  Stone  alK»ut  the  matter,  and  soon  after  an  order  came  up 
from  hevp — the  account  had  got  down  here  some  way — an  order  came  up 
from  General  McGlellan  to  have  no  more  passing  at  all.  But  there  has  been, 
and  there  is  now,  going  on  almost  daily,  as  I  learn  from  my  pickets,  flags  of 
truce  and  packages  of  letters  to  General  Stone,  and  letters  and  packages 
go  back  and  forth  across  the  river.  There  is  something  there  in  the  dark 
that  I  am  not  able  to  solve. 

By  Mr.  Chandler: 

Question.  Is  there  any  doubt  among  the  men  and  officers  in  that  division 
of  General  Stone's  loyalty  to  this  government? 
Answer.  So  far  as  our  regiment  is  concerned,  I  must  say  there  is. 
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Question.  Arising  from  all  these  circnmstances  which  yon  hare  detailed? 

Answer.  These  circumstances  go  to  substantiate  that  doubt  Until  the 
time  of  crossing  there  at  Edwards's  Ferry,  and  these  transactiona  ainoe,  I 
did  not  have  any  doubt  as  to  bis  loyalty,  and  all  these  things  have  bad  their 
effect.  Then  the  idea  of  going  down  there  every  little  while  and  abeiliof; 
the  enemy,  and  firing  over  where  there  was  nothing  particular  to  fire  at^  I 
could  see  bo  object  in  all  that  except  to  give  them  the  range  of  our  guDs, 
80  that  they  could  get  back  a  little  further.  They  have  left  a  little  fort  that 
pur  guns  can  reach,  and  have  gone  up  on  a  little  hill  beyond  aad  are  build- 
ing a  large  fort. 

By  If  r.  Oovode: 

Question.  Have  they  been  working  there  lately  ? 
Answer.  Yes,  sir.  • 
By  the  chairman: 

Question.  How  lately? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  have  got  it  finished  or  not.  But  I 
was  down  there  not  more  than  three  or  four  days  ago  and  could  see  them  there. 

By  Mr.  Odell: 

Question.  What  do  yon  say  about  throwing  over  shells  ? 

Answer.  We  threw  over  to  the  first  point  where  they  had  a  foltificatioo, 
and  then  we  also  shelled  over  in  the  woods  every  few  days,  and  now  thej 
have  moved  back  and  built  a  new  fort 

Question.  Is  not  that  shelling  done  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  up  these 
fortifications  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  but  it  is.   I  am  not  able  to  state  in  regard  to  that 

Question.  Would  it  not  be  all  proper  to  do  so  for  that  purpose  7 

Answer.  Well,  sir,  I  have  had  my  opinion  in  regard  to  these  things.  li 
we  were  soon  to  move  upon  them,  I  have  had  some  doubts  about  giving 
them  any  chance  to  let  them  know  the  range  and  length  of  oar  guns  bj 
firing  over  there  when  there  was  nothing  to  tire  at 

Question.  As  a  military  man,  if  you  found  the  enemy  building  a  range  of 
fortifications  that  would  be  an  impediment  to  our  crossing  there,  would  jruo 
nt>t  consider  it  a  military  act  to  destroy  it  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir,  if  we  intended  to  cross.  But  the  other  fort  was  there 
at  the  time  we  crossed  at  Edwards's  Ferry,  and  they  fired  no  guna  frooi  it 

By  Mr.  Gooch: 

Question.  Was  it  garrisoned  then  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know.  We  could  sometimes  see  by  a  glass  a  oompaoj 
of  men  and  wagons  moving  along  there. 

Question.  Could  you  see  any  guns  f 

Answer.  We  could  see,  as  we  ttiought,  indistinctly  two  guns.    We  thoagkt 
that  probably  there  were  two  g^ns  mounted. 
By  Mr.  Chandler: 

Question.  Would  they  have  been  in  the  way  of  a  movement  np  towards 
Bull's  Bluff? 

Answer.  We  did  not  fear  them,  because  we  had  a  high  bluff  on  our  side 
that  would  cover  us.    We  did  not  fear  that  at  all. 

Question.  That  was  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  your  moving  up  the  rirerf 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Covode: 
Question.  Have  not  your  ofiScers,  from  the  colonel  down,  freely  expreeaed 
themselves  with  regard  to  General  Stone's  loyalty  f 
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Answer.  They  have  been  very  cantions.  It  is  a  military  mie  tiiat  a  man 
vmiat  keep  mum,  or  have  )hs  head  taken  ofi.  Our  major  wrote  a  letter  home, 
mrhich  unluckily  happened  to  be  published,  in  regard  to  the  meaus  of  cross^ 
izig  we  had  at  the  time  of  the  Ball's  Bluff  affair.  That  letter  got  back  s^me- 
liow,  and  General  Stone  had  him  arrestod  for  complaining  about  the'facili- 
-tiea  for  crossing  the  river,  though  the  letter  did  not  mention  (General  Stone 
At  all.  Through  the  instrumentality  of  our  colonel  he  was  not  cashiered, 
l>ut  was  allowed  to  resign  and  go  home.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  was 
tt»t  vufortnnate  letter  uat  was  the  cause  of  his  having  to  g^  home. 

Question.  So  far  as  you  know,  is  not  there  such  a  general  suspicion  of 
General  Stone  among  officers  and  men  that  tiiey  would  be  unwilling  to  go 
into  battle  nnder  him  ? 

Answer.  We  have  discussed  that  matter  in  this  way:  If  we  have  got  to 
bave  a  certain  colonel  there  who  never  had  a  command  higher  than  that  of 
lieutenant  until  three  months  ago^if  we  are  to  have  him  for  a  brigadier 
noeral,  as  he  has  been  nominated  for  that,  and  have  to  go  with  him  and 
Creneral  Stone — we  have  made  up  our  minds  that  we  must  either  get  out  o^ 
tbe  division,  or  have  some  alteration  in  the  matter.  We  feel  that  we  do  not 
^want  to  run  the  risk  ai  being  butchered  in  that  way.  I  do  not  know  but 
what  General  Stone  is  as  loyal  a  man  as  there  is  in  the  country.  But  those 
trmnsactions  I  have  stated  have  created  a  feeling  in  my  mind  that  every- 
thing is  not  right  And  I  think  I  may  safely  say  that  that  is  the  general 
feeling  in  our  regiment. 


Washikotok,  January  18,  1862. 

Pmup  Haovxb  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Covode: 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside  ? 
Answer.  At  Edwards's  Ferry. 

By  the  chairman: 

'Question.  Have  you  ever  been  connected  with  the  army  1 

Answer.  I  have  not 

Question.  What  was  your  business  while  you  lived  there  ? 

Answer.  Buying  g^ain  or  any  other  produce  and  shipping  it  to  the  District 
c^  Columbia. 

Question.  Were  you  there  at  the  time  the  battle  took  place  at  Ball's  Bluff? 

Answer.  Tes,  sir.    I  was  at  Bdwards's  Ferry. 

Question.  What  do  yon  know  about  what  happened  there  at  the  time  ? 

Answer.  I  was  not  present  at  Ball's  Bluff.  It  was  3^  miles  above  where 
I  live. 

Question.  Do  you  know  anything  about  a  flouring  mill  on  the  Virginia 
wMet 

Answer.  There  is  one  at  Goose  creek,  right  opposite  where  I  live— about 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  fh>m  the  river,  from  the  month  of  the  creek.  There 
are  three  runs  of  stones  in  it  It  used  to  manufacture  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  flour;  but  owing  to  a  partial  failure  of  the  owner,  the  mill  passed 
into  the  hands  uf  assignees,  and  since  then  it  does  nut  manufacture  a  great 
deal  of  flour*  it  does  some.  There  is  another  above  Ball's  Bluff,  which  be- 
longs to  Jonn  P.  Smart,  of  Leesbnrg,  Virginia.  It  has  been  kept  exclu- 
sively for  a  flouring  mill,  and  has  ground  a  great  deal' of  flour  to  be  shipped 
to  the  District  and  to  New  York; 
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Question.  Has  it  funiishod  flour  for  the  enemy  since  the  war  commenced? 

Answer.  As  to  my  own  observatirm  I  could  not'  say  anything  in  regard 
to  that.  Bat  the  mill  has  been  constantly  running,  and  unquestionably  that 
has  been  its  business. 

Question.  It  could  not  have  brought  the  flonr  on  this  side  J 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  It  could  not  grind  flour  for  loyal  men  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  Is  that  mill  within  the  range  of  our  guns  from  the  Maryhad 
side? 

Answer.  Tes,  sir  ;  our  small  arms  could  reach  it. 

Question.  Tou  say  it  is  a  little  above  Ball's  Bluff? 

Answer.  Tes,  sir  ;  it  is  turned  by  a  stream  from  a  larg^  spring  aboot  & 
mile  and  a  half  from  the  river,  known  as  the  Limestone  spring,  which  rim 
immediately  on  the  road  leading  from  Point  of  Rocks  to  Leesburg. 

Question.  What  is  the  position  of  ^e  owner  of  that  miU  in  r^ard  to  tbe 
government  ? 

Answer.  He  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  first  men  who  went  to  the  polls  to 
vote  for  the  ratification  of  the  ordinance  of  secession  of  Virginia. 

Question.  Do  you  know  why  that  mill  is  suffered  to  remain  there  tad 
grind  grain  for  ^e  rebels  ? 

Answer.  I  cannot  say. 

Question.  It  is  perfectly  in  the  power  of  our  giins  ? 

Answer.  Perfectly  in  range  ;  a  gun  that  would  carry  three-quarters  of  i 
mile  I  suppose  would  carry  a  ball  right  through  it  They  have  kept  rather 
a  heavier  picket  at  that  mill,  and  at  a  place  about  5  miles  above  Edwards's 
Ferry,  known  as  White's  Mill,  than  at  any  other  place  along  the  river. 

Question.  Do  you  know  anything  of  a  man  named  Young  who  has  hid  i 
pass  to  cross  and  recross  the  river  7 

Answer.  I  know  him  very  well. 

Question.  Is  he  a  loyalist  or  secessionist  ? 

Answer.  His  sympathies  are  wholly  with  southern  rights'  men  and  oon- 
ditional  Union  men.     He  would  like  the  Union  upon  certain  conditions. 

Question.  With  which  side  does  he  coK)perate  in  this  war  ? 

Answer.  Well,  as  regards  that,  I  do  not  know  that  he  co-operales  with 
either  side.  He  has  a  son  who  is  in  the  secession  army.  In  the  interiia  af 
the  three  months  troops  leaving  and  the  three  years  volunteers  oomiogon, 
this  son  left  and  went  over  into  Virginia  immediately,  and  is  reported  to  be 
in  the  southern  army  now. 

Question.  What  do  you  know  about  this  Tonng  crossing  and  reorossing- 

Answer.  He  and  his  son  both  told  me  that  ttey  had  a  pass  from  GeaorBi 
Stone  to  pass  to  the  island  and  back  and  forth  whenever  it  suited  their  coor 
venience.  The  principal  part  of  the  river  flows  on  the  Maryland  side  of  tbe 
island  ;  and  at  medium  or  low  water  they  ride  from  the  Virginia  sids  to 
the  island  on  horseback,  in  wagons,  or  any  way  they  see  fit 

Question.  Tou  consider  a  pass  to  the  island  the  same  as  a  pass  to  the 
secession  camps  if  they  choose  to  go  there  ? 

Answer.  It  is  equivalent  to  a  pass  directly  across  the  river. 
By  Mr.  Gooch : 

Question,  Does  that  pass  permit  them  to  take  over  anything  with  them? 

Answer.  Certainly;  their  provisions  or  any  such  matter  to  their  force  oa 
the  island. 

By  Mr.  Covodc: 

Question.  Does  it  permit  them  to  take  anything  over  without  being 
searched  ? 
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Answer.  The  picketa  have  informed  me  that  they  are  not  allowed  to 
search.  One  was  speaking  to  me  a  few  days  asro  about  it;  he  said  he 
'tliought  it  a  very  open  way  of  doing  business.  Said  be,  "  We  are  not  evea 
sallowed  to  search  tiie  barrels,  boxes,  bags,  or  anything." 

By  Mr.  Gooch : 

Question.  What  do  you  mean  about  taking  provisions  oyer  to  their  force 
on  the  island? 

Answer.  For  the  men  who  are  there  to  cultivate  the  island.  Dr.  King 
^Tid  Mr.  Young  rent  the  island  conjointly.  Dr.  King  is  in  one  of  the  depart- 
ments here.  He  was  arrested  a  while  ago  for  treason,  but,  I  believe,  was 
set  free  again.  I  suppose  it  is  through  Dr.  King's  influence  that  General 
3tane  granted  this  pass  to  Mr.  Toung. 

By  Mr.  Covode : 

Question.  Did  not  Mr.  Toung  tell  you  that  it  was  through  Dr.  King's 
influence  he  pretended  or  professed  to  be  a  Union  man  ? 

Answer,  ne  said  this :  that  he  had  been  in  favor  of  the  south  and  south- 
ern rights;  but  he  had  a  conversation  with  Dr.  King  who  had  told  him  that 
there  was  no  other  way  for  it,  but  that  the  Union  would  be  preserved  and 
sustained. 

Question.  Did  Toung  refuse  or  decline  to  vote  with  Union  men  in  Mary- 
land ? 

Answer.  He  did  not  go  to  the  polls,  and  gave  no  support  or  sustentation 
to  the  cause  in  that  way. 

By  the 'chairman  : 

Question.  Would  there  be  any  difficulty  in  the  way  of  this  man  carrying 
any  kind  of  communication  he  saw  fit  from  this  side  to  the  other  ? 
Answer.  None  in  the  world,  as  far  as  I  can  see. 

By  Mr.  Chandler : 

Question.  He  eould  carry  ammunition,  quinine,  &c,1 

Answer.  Tes,  sir,  if  he  chose;  so  far  as  he  could  put  them  in  barrels, 
boxes,  and  bags.  But  the  most  valuable  information  could  be  carried  by 
him  in  regard  to  our  forces  and  position.  He  has  a  son  staying  at  the  home- 
place,  while  the  old  man  stays  on  the  island,  and  comes  over  here  but  sel- 
dom. The  son  goes  over  to  the  island  when  he  pleases,  and  carries  over 
whatever  he  pleases. 

Question.  Then  it  is  no  mystery  to  von  that  the  secessionists  should  have 
accounts  of  everything  going  on  on  this  side  ? 

Answer.  We  do  not  regard  it  as  a  mysterious  matter  at  all. 

By  Mr.  Covode : 

Question.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  boats  that  were  provided  for  the 
transportation  of  our  troops  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Ball's  Bluff? 

Answer.  I  know  there  were  five  scows  built  back  of  my  warehouse,  out 
of  sight  of  the  rebels. 

Question.  Are  you  familiar  with  boats  and  boat-building  ? 

Answer.  I  have  had  more  or  less  to  do  with  boats  and  their  management 
for  a  great  many  years  on  the  Susquehannah,  and  some  on  the  Potomac,  at 
different  times. 

Question.  Will  you  describe  the  boats  that  were  built  there  ? 

Answer.  The  lieutenant  who  had  charge  of  the  boats  told  me  that  they 
were  to  be  twentv-five  feet  in  length,  and  from  eleven  to  twelve  feet  in 
width.    They  would  vary  a  little  from  that,  perhaps,  from  cutting  the  lum- 
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ber  to  advantage.  They  were  to  be  of  flat  bottoms;  the  sides  from  twenty- 
one  to  twenty-two  inches  in  depth,  with  rather  a  steep  rake  at  the  endbs, 
which  would  of  course  make  them  shorter  on  the  bottom  floor  than  at  the 
top.  They  were  very  flimsy  affairs,  as  I  thought,  and  I  considered  there 
unsafe  for  crossing  troops  in,  as  that  was  what  I  was  told  they  were  for.  I 
said  to  the  same  lieutenant  that  the  same  quantity  of  lumber  put  in  two 
boats,  eighty  feet  long,  and  just  wide  enough  to  pass  out  of  the  locks,  would 
be  worth  more  than  a  dozen  such  as  he  was  making;  but  of  coarse  it  was 
not  for  me  to  dictate  anything  about  it. 

Question.  Was  General  Stone  there  looking  at  them  and  directing  their 
construction  ? 

Answer.  I  am  positive  that  Oeneral  Stone  was  there  on  three  different 
occasions,  and  conversed  with  the  lieutenant  in  regard  to  them.  There  is 
not  a  shadow  of  doubt  that  they  were  built  under  his  eye  and  direction, 
from  the  fact  that  he  was  down  there  several  times. 

By  the  chairman: 

Question.  Were  these  same  scows  that  were  built  there  used  in  croeaiog 
the  troops  there  f 

Answer.  One  was  used  there  at  Edwards's  Ferry,  and  some  of  them  up  ai 
Ball's  Bluff,  and  some,  perhaps,  were  down  the  river. 

Question.  What  is  the  capacity  of  these  scows  ? 

Answer.  They  were  intended  to  carry  50  men  each. 

Question.  How  were  they  got  along;  by  poling? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir,  that  was  the  only  way  to  move  them. 

By  Mr.  Julian:  • 

Question.  Would  they  carry  50  men  in  each  one  ? 
Answer.  I  suppose  they  would  if  the  men  stood  quietly  in  them. 

By  Mr.  Covode: 

Question.  Were  these  scows  not  totally  inadequate  to  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  constructed  f 

Answer.  I  deemed,  at  the  time,  that  they  were  entirely  inadequate,  and 
that  was  the  reason  I  gave  my  opinion  to  that  effect  in  advance  of  d^eir 
going  into  the  water. 

By  the  chairman: 

Question.  Tou  say  you  suppose  these  scows  were  used  at  Ball's  Bluff? 
Answer.  The  men  told  me  so,  and  I  saw  some  of  them  up  there.    We 
heard  guns  firing  the  afternoon  of  the  fight,  but  did  not  know  what  was 

Sing  on  until  evening,  when  news  came  down  that  our  men  had  been  de- 
kted.  After  night  a  surgeon  called  on  me  and  said  he  had  been  seat 
down  to  see  if  I  could  procure  him  a  couple  of  canal-boats  to  send  up  to 
Ball's  Bluff.  He  said  **  there  has  been  bloody  work  up  there;  our  men  have 
been  desperatelv  cut  to  pieces,  and,  poor  fellows,  I  want  to  bring  them 
home."  1  told  him  there  were  some  boats  below  the  locks,  they  had  been 
stopped  there.  I  do  not  know  by  what  authority.  I  went  down  and  called 
up  the  captains  of  two  boats,  and  told  them  they  were  wanted  by  the  gov- 
ernment forthwith,  and  to  push  into  the  lock  immediately.  There  was  a 
load  of  hay  there,  and  upon  mentioning  it  to  the  surgeon,  we  had  some  put 
into  the  boats  so  as  to  make  a  pretty  comfortable  hay  bed  all  over  the  bot- 
tom of  the  boats,  and  they  were  immediately  sent  up  for  the  wounded  men. 

Question.  Did  you  take  those  boats  into  the  river  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  they  were  taken  right  up  the  canal,  and  the  wounded 
men  brought  over  from  Harrison's  island  and  carried  up  to  the  canal  and 
put  into  ^e  boats. 
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By  the  chairmftn: 

Qaestion.  These  canal-boats  were  not  used  to  carry  the  men  across  the 
river  f 

Answer.  No,  sir.  * 

By  Mr.  Gooch : 

Qnestion.  How  many  of  these  canal^boats  were  there  on  that  Monday  1 

Answer.  1  could  not  say. 

Qoestion.  How  many  should  yon  think  7 

Answer.  Some  four  or  fire  of  them. 

Question.  How  long  would  it  have  taken  to  have  got  these  canal-boats  into 
the  river  to  be  used  in  the  transportation  of  troops  there  1 

Answer.  You  could  have  taken  any  one  of  them  out  there  at  Edwards's 
Ferry  in  fifteen  minutes.  But  they  were  not  a  boat  that  could  be  used  very 
advantageously,  for  they  were  so  high  that  it  was  difficult  for  the  men  to 
get  in  and  out  of  them. 

Question.  If  you  had  intended  to  pass  over  the  number  of  men  who  were 
crossed  over  there,  would  you  have  brought  these  canal-boats  into  use,  such 
as  they  were  7 

Answer.  Certainly,  every  one  of  them  ;  so  as  to  hbve  had  the  men  taken 
over  together. 

Question.  Would  the  safety  of  our  men,  in  case  of  disaster,  have  been  in- 
creased if  these  boats  had  been  there  and  in  use  ? 

Answer.  Most  certainly. 

Question.  How  long  would  it  have  taken  to  have  had  these  boats  taken 
up  the  canal  to  Ball's  Blufi*,  and  then  taken  out  of  the  canal  into  the  river  T 

Answer.  They  could  not  have  been  taken  out  of  the  canal  at  Ball's  Bluff ; 
the  facilities  for  that  were  not  the  same  there  as  at  Edwards's  Furry. 

By  Mr.  Chandler : 

Question.  How  long  would  it  have  taken  to  have  thrown  a  rope  across 
the  river  at  Edwards's  Ferry  so  that  these  boats  could  have  been  taken  across 
in  that  way  by  pulling  on  the  rope  ? 

Answer.  A  very  litSe  time. 

Qnestion.  Would  it  have  taken  more  than  an  hour  ? 

Answer.  An  hour,  or  two  hours  at  the  outside. 

Question.  You  could  have  used  these  canal-boats  in  that  way  ? 

Answer.  Yes  sir ;  but  with  the  current  and  wind  you  could  not  control 
the  canal-boats  with  poles.  There  was  a  canal-scow  that  I  did  not  see  used 
there  to  any  amount  for  some  time.  But  about  Wednesday  night,  about  9 
o'clock.  General  Gorman  came  down  to  the  ferry  and  asked  me  if  there  were 
any  poles  there.  I  told  him  that  there  were  none  within  two  miles  and  a 
half  suitable  for  boat  poles.  He  said  the  men  on  the  other  side  were  in  a 
very  perilous  condition,  and  he  was  afraid  our  poor  boys  on  the  other  side 
would  be  lost.  I  told  him  there  was  a  canal  flat  lying  in  the  river  and  that 
no  one  was  using  it,  and  I  could  raise  men  and  poles  enough  to  take  that 
up,  and  with  that  I  could  bring  over  more  than  any  other  three  boats  up 
there.  He  said,  "For  God  Almighty's  sake  do  it  as  soon  as  you  can."  i 
took  it  up  there,  and  made  nine  successful  trips  across  the  river  with  it. 

By  the  chairman : 

Qnestion.  That  boat  was  not  used  except  upon  your  suggestion  J 
Answer.  No  sir. 

Question.  How  long  have  you  lived  there  at  Edwards's  Ferry  and  in  that 
neighborhood  ? 
Answer.  For  six  years. 
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QuGRtion.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  gpround  on  the  Virginia  ride  b^ 
tween  Edwards's  Ferry  and  Ball's  Bluff  7 

Answer.  Certainly,  I  think  I  ought  to  be  ;  I  have  been  up  and  down  there 
a  great  many  times. 

Question.  Is  there  any  difficulty  in  the  way  of  men  passing  irom  Edwards's 
Ferry  to  Ball's  Bluff,  on  the  Virginia  side  ? 

Answer.  I  should  think  not 

Question.  Are  there  any  fortifications  there  that  you  know  of  ? 

Answer.  It  was  reported  that  there  was  a  little  embankraeut  there,  bnt 
the  men  would  not  require  to  go  within  half  a  mile  of  that  to  go  to  Btll'd 
Bluff. 

Question.  Were  there  any  guns  mounted  there  7 

Answer.  I  never  heard  of  any. 

By  Mr.  Chandler: 

Question.  What  is  the  distance  from  Edwards's  Ferry  to  Ball's  Bluff! 

Answer.  About  three  miles,  I  should  think,  in  a  direct  line. 

Question.  There  was  no  obstacle  to  infantry  marching  right  up  7 

Answer.  None  at  all,  except  right  on  the  bluff  by  the  river.  The  land  ii 
rolling  there,  as  it  is  about  Chain  Bridge.  But  after  you  get  from  the  rim 
about  an  eighth  of  a  mile  it  is  perfectly  accessible  for  infantry. 

Question.  Suppose  these  four  or  five  canal-boats,  which  you  say  were  at 
Edwards's  Ferry,  with  the  scows  there,  had  all  been  put  in  requisition,  with 
a  rope  across  the  river  to  work  them  properly,  how  many  men  could  htve 
been  taken  over  at  a  time  7 

Answer.  Any  one  of  those  canal-boats  could  have  taken  over  300  men. 

Question.  You  could  have  taken  over  some  1,500  men  at  a  time  with  ill 
the  boats  there,  say,  in  half  an  hour  7 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  but  ten  minutes'  work  to  cross  there. 

By  Mr.  Covode: 

Question.  Are  the  secessionists  on  the  Maryland  side  on  good  terms  iritii 
General  Stone,  that  you  are  aware  7 

Answer.  They  applaud  General  Stone  above  all  other  men. 

Question.  Do  the  rebel  pickets,  on  the  other  side,  speak  out  freely  in 
favor  of  General  Stone  7 

Answer.  I  have  not  heard  them  do  it.  But  the  lieutenants  and  others  on 
picket  there  have  told  me  that  the  rebel  pickets  repeatedly  halloo  across 
that  General  Stone  is  a  gentleman,  and  they  would  not  do  anything  to  ifi- 
iure  him. 


Washikotok,  January  18, 1861 

Major  Jacob  P.  Gould  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Gooch: 

Question.  What  is  your  rank  and  position  in  the  army  7 

Answer.  That  of  major  of  the  thirteenth  Massachusetts  volunteera. 

Question.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  army  7 

Answer.  It  is  little  more  than  six  months  since  I  had  that  commissioD.  I 
had  the  commission  of  captain  previous  to  that  time. 

Question.  Where  have  you  been  stationed  7 

Answer.  Up  on  the  Potomac,  in  General' Banks's  division. 

Question.  Will  you  state  to  the  committee,  as  concisely  as  you  well  c«b, 
what  you  know  in  relation  to  the  army  during  that  time  f 
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Answer.  I  have  been  stationed  upon  the  outposts  guarding  the  canal  and 
the  Potomac  river,  and  most  of  the  time  have  had  under  my  individual 
command  a  body  of  troops  separate  from  the  rest.  My  regiment  has  been 
brigaded,  but  I  have  only  been  at  times  with  the  rest  of  the  division. 

Question.  How  many  men  have  you  had  under  your  own  command  f 

Answer.  From  200  to  600. 

Question.  State  concisely  the  most  important  events  that  have  transpired 
In  your  own  command. 

Answer.  I  can  speak  generally  of  the  good  order  of  the  men  that  have  c<>me 
under  my  observation.  They  have  been  exceedingly  faithful  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  duti^,  and  very  careful  in  carrying  out  their  ordera.  The 
first  signal  service  they  performed  was  the  arrest  of  Mr.  Boteler,  of  Vir- 
ginia.   The  orders  I  gave  my  men  then  were  particularly  carried  out. 

Question.  Have  you  men  stationed  at  Harper's  Ferry  ? 

Answer.  Tes,  sir ;  since  then,  during  the  fall,  I  was  stationed  there. 

Question.  Have  you  had  anything  to  do  with  the  seizure  of  any  wheat 
there? 

Answer.  Tes,  sir.  By  order  of  General  Banks  I  seiieed  nearly  15,000 
bushels  of  wheat. 

Question.  Where  was  the  wheat  7 

Answer.  In  Mr.  Herr's  mill,  across  the  river. 

Question.  At  what  point  was  this  mill  7 

Answer   At  Harper's  Ferry,  opposite  Sandy  Hook.  ^ 

Question.  State  what  happened  at  that  time. 

Answer.  I  was  five  days  in  taking  the  wheat,  previous  to  the  Bolivar 
fight ;  that  interrupted  it,  for  on  the  second  day  after  the  fight  the  rebels 
came  there  to  attack  me.  But  I  had  no  force  on  the  other  side,  and  they 
Be%  the  mill  on  fire  and  burned  up  the  rest  of  the  wheat.  In  consequence  of 
my  shelling  them  they  did  not  set  any  other  buildings  on  fire,  but  retreated 
to  Charlestown.  That  was  the  last  I  saw  of  the  rebels.  I  remained  there  ten 
days  after  that.  Previous  to  that  time  we  had  had  some  skirmishes.  Some- 
times we  were  across  the  river,  but  most  of  the  time  the  enemy  fired  over 
at  us.  I  can  say  for  the  troops  that  were  under  my  command  that  they 
were  ready  to  stand  fire. 

Question.  Give  us  the  particulars  of  the  seizure  of  the  wheat,  and  your 
mode  of  transporting  it  across  the  river. 

Answer.  I  reported  that  wheat  to  General  Banks  a  fortnight  or  bo  before 
I  commenced  taking  it  He  immediately  sent  me  an  order  to  take  it,  and 
asked  what  force  I  wanted.  I  sent  word  that  I  Would  require  300  addi- 
tinal  men  and  a  battery  by  a  certain  time,  which  were  promised  me.  No 
one  in  my  command,  not  even  my  own  officers,  knew  that  I  was  going  to 
take  the  wheat  I  had  made  arrangements  for  boats,  for  it  is  a  good  prin- 
ciple to  go  upon  to  keep  the  means  of  rotreat  open  in  an  enemy's  country. 
I  found  in  the  canal  there  what  is  called  a  repair-boat,  a  lar^e  deck-boat, 
that  would  hold  forty  or  fifty  men  at  a  time.  There  were  two  large  scows 
there  that  would  hold  twenty  men  each,  which  I  attached  together,  making, 
as  it  were,  one  boat  of  them.  There  was  some  rope  there  at  the  railroMl 
depot  which  was  going  up  to  Cumberland,  but  which  I  had  stopped  because  I 
was  not  certain  about  the  lovalty  of  the  owners,  and  a  little  because  I  wanted 
to  use  it  in*  this  matter.  Out  of  that  I  got  rope  enough  to  make  a  good 
cable  that  would  reach  across  the  river,  so  that  I  could  cross  in  three  min- 
utes. I  also  sent  some  men  off  who  obtained  some  two-inch,  cable  for  another 
rope  across  the  river.  I  also  got  some  tackle-blocks  to  tighten  the  rope 
across  the  river,  which  there  was  about  550  feet  wide.  For  about  60  miles,* 
as  far  as  I  have  seen,  the  river  averages  about  1,000  feet  in  width.  But 
there  it  is  not  quite  600  feet  wide. 
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I  had  two  oable  lines  across  the  viver,  aitd  kept  the  boats  oamiop^  md 

foing  all  the  time — one  boat  going  over  while  the  other  was  ooming  back, 
could  take  one  piece  of  artillery  and  the  horses  sod  men  attached  to  it  in  aboat 
at  a  time;  so  that,  with  two  boaMoads,  I  coald  take  over  a  section  of  artillery 
and  the  men  and  horses  oonnected  with  it.  Previous  to  taking  the  wkeii 
I  ordered  two  companies  over  to  form  a  signal  line,  so  that  no  inibnnatioo 
should  get  out  to  Gharlestown.  Upon  the  firing  of  a  cannon  they  were  to 
establish  a  close  blockade,  which  thej  did.  As  soon  as  the  additioul 
troops  I  had  sent  for  arrived,  I  established  another  line  out  a  mile  fortlier, 
and  we  put  the  cannon  on  Gamp  Hill  to  oommand  all  the  roads.  The  neit 
morning  I  was  ready  to  commence  taking  across  the  wheat.  I  prooeeded 
to  take  it  over  at  the  rate  of  about  400  bashels  an  hour,  from  7  o^dock  in 
the  morning  to  12  o'clock  at  night.  About  400  boehels  an  hoar  wm  u 
much  as  I  could  get  across  the  river  daring  that  time.  I  had  received  in- 
formation oa  Sunday  that  a  force  of  the  enemy  was  approaching,  bat  I  did  not 
suppose  there  was  any  force  in  that  section.  Bat  some  came  up  from  Leesi»r|^ 
and  got  on  Loudon  Heighte;  and  on  Wednesday  morning  they  made  an  attack 
upon  our  pickets  with  a  32-pounder,  and  drove  them.  By  order  of  aome 
superior  officers,  previous  to  that  time,  some  of  the  cannon  were  removed  ia 
the  night  time  and  put  on  the  Maryland  Heights;  but  when  they  fired  OTer 
the  river  the  shot  fell  among  our  own  men,  and  we  repelled  the  enemy  bj 
infantry,  except  those  on  Loudon  Heights,  which  were  shelled  oat  by  oar 
cannon.  Before  4  o'clock  we  drove  the  enemy  very  nearly  to  Halltown,  and 
took  eight  prisoners.  That  night,  by  orders  of  the  superior  officer,  the 
whole  command  was  withdrawn  from  the  Virginia  shore.  I  thought  it  vas 
wrong,  because  it  left  exposed  some  five  Union  citizens  who  had  been  led 
to  express  themselves  freely  for  the  cause  of  the  Union  in  consequence  of 
our  presence  there,  and  who  had  assisted  me  in  every  possible  maDser. 
The  enemy  came  there,  arrested  the  owners  of  the  mill,  aiid  horned  the  mill 
and  the  remainder  of  the  wheat,  some  1,000  bashels. 

Qoestion.  How  much  wheat  did  yoa  get  over  and  save  ? 

Answer.  Not  quite  15,000  bushels.  It  made  some  8,100  barrels  of  fkwr 
here  at  Georgetown,  where  it  was  sent  I  also  took  a  large  qnanti^  of 
lead  and  copper  and  three  cannon.  The  rebels,  since  then,  have  takes  ill 
the  tin  pipes  and  the  cook-stoves  they  ooald  get  I  took  about  three  tooa 
of  lead  and  copper  there. 

Question.  Had  you  force  enough  there,  if  your  artillery  had  been  letaioed 
on  the  Virginia  side,  to  have  held  the  place  against  the  force  that  wit 
opposed  to  you  J 

Answer.  I  would  have  needed  two  larg^  pieces  of  artillery  on  Maiybo' 
Heights.  Maryland  Heights  control  Loudon  Heights,  and  Loudon  Heigbti 
control  Camp  Hill,  Harper's  Ferry,  and  Bolivar.  The  enemy  did  not  serve 
their  guns  well  daring  that  day.  They  had  two  regiments  on  I/Mdos 
Heights,  and  had  their  cavalry  up  opposite  Sandy  Hook.  Their  plan  wu,u 
I  afterwards  learned,  to  engage  us  at  Bolivar,  cross  the  Putomac  east  rf 
Loudon  Heights,  and  surround  and  bag  as,  as  they  termed  it  They  w 
4,000  men  there,  as  I  heard,  while  we  htKl  only  about  900  men  after  we  were 
re-enforced. 

Question.  With  the  arrangements  you  had  there  for  crossing,  how  oas/ 
men  could  you  have  taken  over  the  river  in  an  hour  ? 

Answer.  I  think  I  could  have  taken  over  800  men  an  hoar  easily;  perliap 
more. 

Question.  Witfi  the  boats  you  had  7 
*     Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

QneAtion.  Could  you  have  got  that  wheat  across  the  river  without  gi^ 
difficulty  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  cables  yoa  had? 

Answer.  No,  sir.    The  water  was  pretty  high  then.    It  varies  in  the  riter 
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▼erymndi.  A  freshet  in  the  Potomac  lasts  about  thr^  days,  as  I  have 
notioed. 

Qaestion.  So  far  as.yoa  know,  what  is  the  condition  of  the  troops  in 
General  Banks's  division  ? 

Answer.  I  think  they  are  in  very  good  condition  indeed ;  ambitious  to 
distinguish  themselves,  I  think,  when  they  get  an  opportunity  to  try  their 
strength. 

Qu^tion.  Are  the  men,  in  your  judgment,  ready  to  go  into  battle  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  I  know  that  from  the  experience  I  have  had  of  them. 
They  express  themselves  as  desirous  of  doing  so  whenever  it  is  necessary. 

Question.  Is  there  anything  farther,  in  connexioA  with  these  matters, 
which  you  would  desire  to  state,  and  which  you  would  consider  it  important 
for  the  committee  to  know  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  as  there  is.  Harper's  Ferry  has  not  been  occupied 
since  I  left  there.  I  had  orders,  when  I  took  the  grain,  to  rearrest  Mr. 
Boteler,  and  I  came  very  near  doing  it,  though  he  did  not  know  it.  He  was 
then  returning  from  Richmond;  but  he  kept  himself  behind  a  little  force  of 
the  enemy  there  all  the  time.  I  do  not  think  we  could  cross  the  river  well 
without  cables.  At  least,  I  should  not  want  to  try  it.  In  the  canal,  once 
in  every  twenty  or  thirty  miles,  I  think  they  have  what  is  called  a  repair- 
boat.     It  is  a  deck-boat,  and  the  men  can  walk  on  and  off  it  very  readily. 

Question.  How  many  men  would  such  a  boat  carry  across  the  river  ? 

Answer.  I  put  on  forty  men.  I  think  one  boat-load  I  put  on  more,  but 
they  said  the  boat  was  not  a  new  one,  and  it  might  strain  it. 


Washington,  January  18,  1862. 
Lieutenant  Andrkw  Y.  Rea  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  chairman: 

Question.  What  has  been  your  position  and  rank  in  the  army? 

Answer.  I  was  adjutant  of  the  second  regiment  of  the  New  York  State 
militia.    I  was  adjutant  for  five  years,  and  resigned  six  weeks  ago. 

Question.  Were  you  serving  at  Edwards's  Ferry  at  the  time  of  the  battle 
of  Ball's  Bluff? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Qaestion.  In  as  brief  and  concise  a  manner 'as  you  can,  tel!  us  what  you 
observed  there  that  you  deem  material. 

Answer.  On  Sunday,  the  20th  of  October,  General  Gorman  gave  orders 
and  we  formed  into  line,  went  down  on  a  hill  by  the  ferry  and  remained 
there  a  couple  of  hours  or  so,  while  we  shelled  the  other  side,  and  then  we 
came  back  to  camp.  About  half-past  one  o'clock  orders  came  for  us  to  take 
two  day's  rations  and  start  at  daybreak.  We  did  so  about  six  o'clock,  and 
went  down  to  Edwards's  Ferry,  and  they  commenced  to  transport  the  men 
over  in  flat  scows  or  boats.    This  was  on  Monday  morning^. 

By  Mr.  Odell: 

Question.  Do  you  mean  the  second  New  York  regimept? 

Answer.  The  whole  division.' 

Question.  What  was  the  divisfon? 

Answer.  The  first  Minnesota,  the  seventh  Michigan,  and  the  second  and 
thirty-fourth  New  York.    There  were  others  went  over  afterwards  that  I 
was  not  so  familiar  with. 
Partii 23 
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By  the  chairman:    . 
Qaestion.  You  crossed  over  into  Virginia! 
Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  What  were  your  means  of  transportation? 
Answer.  Some  flat-boats,  perhaps  twenty-five  feet  long. 
Qaestion.  How  many  men  at  a  time  did  they  carry? 
Answer.  About  thirty  or  thirty-five  men  each. 
Question.  How  long  did  it  take  to  get  the  men  across? 
Answer.  We  commenced  in  the  morning  about  seven  o^clock,  and,  T  p^^ 
snme,  by  four  or  five  q'clock  that  afternoon  we  had  some  1,400  men  over. 

Question.  Do  you  know  what  the  object  of  that  expedition  was;  what  it 
was  intended  to  accomplish? 

Answer.  N6,  sir,  I  do  not;  I  could  not  tell.  One  of  our  companies  were 
out  on  the  furthest  picket,  and  the  colonel  sent  me  out  with  some  orders; 
we  heard  some  firing,  and  the.  captain  of  this  company  said  he  thought  oar 
party  was  getting  whipped,  as  the  firing  seemed  to  be  receding.  I  said, 
"if  that  is  so,  what  have  we  come  over  here  for?"  He  said  he  did  not  know. 
There  were,  I  suppose,  some  800  or  900  men  there,  and  I  supposed  thej 
would  give  us  orders  to  march,  but  they  did  not.  Our  colonel  was  in  com- 
mand over  there  for  two  days. 

Question.  Do  you  know  any  reason  why  you  were  not  ordered  up  to  awist 
the  men  at  Ball's  Bluff? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  I  do  not.  I  did  not  see  any  general  there  until  Taesdaj 
morning,  when  I  saw  some  time  that  day  General  Lander  over  there.  Oar 
colonel  asked  him  if  he  would  take  command.  He  said,  "No;  you  hare 
placed  the  men  as  well  as  I  could — ^go  on."  Tuesday  was  a  very  rough 
day  indeed.  It  rained  and  the  wind  blew  very  strong.  Some  cavalrj  aod 
some  troops  came  over.  Wednesday,  I  think,  more  came  over.  I  soppow 
about  3  or  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  I  was  out  with  the  lieutenant  culooel 
at  the  furthest  pickets,  at  a  house  on  the  Leesburg  road.  One  of  oar  com- 
panies and  one  of  tlie  Massachusetts  nineteenth — the  Boston  Tigers,  tbcy 
called  themselves— had  fortified  it.  While  we  were  talking  to  the  esptaia 
I  saw  about  200  rebels  come  out  of  the  woods.  We  had  our  skirmiahen 
lying  out  behind  the  fence,  and  the  sharpshooters  gave  them  a  volley.  The 
colonel  and  I  rode  down  to  the  two  pieces  of  artillery  there,  and  thej  fired 
on  them.    The  first  shell  burst  among  them,  and  that  scattered  them. 

The  next  boat  that  came  over  brought  Oeneral  Banks  and  General  G<x^ 
man.  I  believe  General  Abercrombie  was  already  on  the  ground,  and  I 
presume  General  Stone  came  over  in  the  next  boat,  or  the  one  after  the  next 
But  General  Banks  seemed  to  be  the  clearest  headed  general  there.  The 
first  thing  he  said  to  General  Gorman  was,  that  he  wanted  more  transporta- 
tion, and  asked  if  he  had  any  rope  General  Gorman  said  he  had  not 
General  Banks  said  that  he  ought  to  have  sent  for  it  I  was  acting  as  aid 
there  to  one  of  the  generals,  and  about  1 2  o'clock  He  told  me  we  were  going  to 
retreat,. but  not  to  mention  it  even  to  our  colonel.  About  2  o'clock  in  the 
morning  our  regiment  got  off  the  field  and  into  the  boats.  When  I  f;(^ 
through  the  business  I  had  there  I  went  back  None  of  the  soldiers  knew 
we  were  retreating.  They  all  thought  they  had  to  go  to  pull  the  boats  over. 
We  did  it  very  quietly  and  in  good  order.  General  Stone  was  there  tben 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill. 

Question.  Did  you  stay  there  over  night  ? 

Answer.  Until  about  2  o'clock  on  Thursday  morning.    My  regiment  ifm 
then  all  over.    I  did  not  leave  the  ground  from  Monday  untu  Thonday 
morning,  when  I  returned. 
Question.  How  many  men  did  you  have  over  there  at  any  time  ? 
Answer.  I  think  on  Wednesday  the  most  we  had  was  about  4,500. 
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Bj  Mr.  Odell: 
Question.  How  many  had  yon  on  Monday  at  1  or  2  o'clock  f 
Answer.  I  think  there  were  some  800  or  900. 

By  the  chairman: 

Question.  At  what  time  was  that  ? 

Answer.  As  late  as  one  or  two  o'clock  on  Monday.  I  do  not  think  there 
could  have  been  there  as  many  as  900.  And  then  we  had  a  flat-boat  that 
would  hold,  I  presume,  100  men  or  more,  which  it  took  some  time  to  get  out 
of  the  lock.  I  do  not  think  it  was  got  out  of  the  bck  before  11  o'clock. 
Iben  we  had  three  boats  going  all  the  time. 

Question.  How  many  men  had  yon  there  that  night? 
Answer.  They  stopped  bringing  them  over  about  T  o'clock,  and  then  I  do 
not  think  there  were  over  1,400  or  1,500. 
Question.  You  remained  there  that  ni^htT 
Answer.  Tes,  sir;  and  Tuesday  night  and  Wednesday  night. 
Question.  What  prevented  the  victorious  enemy  from  coming  down  and 
serving  you  as  they  had  done  those  at  Ball's  Bluff  r 

Answer.  Nothing  at  all.  They  could  have  come  down  and  murdered 
every  one  of  us,  I  think,  if  they  had  been  strong  enough.  We  were  bounded 
on  two  sides  by  water. 

Question.  Were  you  aware  of  the  battle  of  Ball's  Bluff  while  you  were 
there  T 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  we  could  hear  it. 

Qnestion.  Do  you  know  why  you  did  not  go  up  to  the  assistance  of  those 
at  Ball's  Bluff? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  a  great  many  officers  said  that  it  was  a  shame  for  us  to 
remain  there  and  do  nothing. 

Qnestion.  Who  w&s  in  command  of  you? 

Answer.  Our  colonel;  but  he  had  no  orders  to  move,  but  merely  to  hold 
the  ground. 

Question.  And  lay  there  over  night? 
Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  No  attempt  was  made  to  assist  the  men  at  Ball's  Bluff? 
Answer.  Not  at  all;  not  a  move. 

Question.  Do  you  know  anything  about  General  McCall's  division  having 
advanced  the  day  before  as  far  as  Drainesville  ? 

Answer.  When  we  went  down  Sunday  afternoon  and  shelled  the  other 
side,  General  Gorman  had  his  glass  there.  1  think  there  were  three  stand- 
ing by  him,  the  colonel,  the  quartermaster,  and  myself.  General  Gorman 
said,  "Take  this  glass  and  look  there,"  in  the  direction  of  Goose  creek 
**  and  see  if  you  see  anything  there.  If  you  do  they  are  General  McGall's 
men;  he  is  within  an  hour's  march  of  this  place."  But  we  could  see  noth- 
ing there  but  one  or  two  of  the  enemy's  pickets,  who  left  when  the  first  gun 
was  fired  by  us.  We  heard  afterwards  that  (General  McCall  was  not  within 
a  day's  march  of  us. 

Question.  Was  there  anything  to  have  prevented  General  McCall's  division 
firom  coming  to  your  assistance  and  taking  Leesburg,  if  you  wanted  to  take  it? 
Answer.  I  do  not  know  about  General  McOall's  division.  But  T  think 
that  with  all  the  force  we  had  on  this  side,  if  they  had  been  properly  brought 
over,  we  could  have  taken  Leesburg;  especially  as  they  were  fighting  fur- 
ther up.  ^ 

Question.  You  say  it  was  a  matter  of  conversation  with  you  about  going 
to  their  assistance  at  Ball's  Bluff? 
Answer,  Yes,  sir. 
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Question.  Did  yon  hear  anything  said  abbnt  there  being  any  batteries  in 
the  way  of  going  up  there? 

Answer.  We  heard  that  there  were  two  little  intrenchments  thrown  op 
over  to  the  right  of  us.    We  could  see  them  with  our  glasses. 

Question.  Could  you  see  any  guns  there  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  only  a  few  men  there. 

Question.  Was  that  thought  to  constitute  any  reason  why  you  did  not  go 
nptoBalKs  Bluff? 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  Was  there  anything  that  could  have  impeded  your  progress  if 
you  had  wanted  to  go  up  ? 

Answer.  Nothing  at  all;  because  they  would  have  been  no  obstacle  at  all 

Question.  How  long  were  you  stationed  at  £dwards's  Ferry,  and  up  along 
there,  under  General  Stone's  command  ? 

Answer.  I  think  since  August  last. 

Question.  What  can  you  say  about  communications  between  oar  forces 
and  those  of  the  enemy  ? 

Answer.  We  had  six  companies;  I  think  we  had  two  at  first,  and  then  np 
to  six  companies,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Monocacy  river.  Letters  used  to 
come  over  frequently  in  a  boat  to  our  picket  headquarters,  and  we  used  to 
send  them  down  to  General  Stone.  I  was  going  down  to  Pooleaville,  at  one 
time,  and  vOur  maior  gave  me  a  letter  from  General  Stone.  I  think  it  was 
directed  '^General  Stone,  Poole^ville;  from  Mrs.  M.  Mason."  It  was  a  sealed 
letter. 

Question.  Was  that  letter  from  the  Virginia  side? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Who  brought  the  letter  over? 

Answer.  I  think  the  major  said  a  little  boy  had  come  over  in  a  boat  with 
it;  one  of  the  boys  who  brought  letters.  He  was  a  big  country  boy.  We 
^brought  him  np  to  the  camp  with  the  letters,  and  the  major  told  me  that  it 
was  wrong,  and  that  we  should  not  have  allowed  him  to  come  over;  «nd 
that  he  should  not  let  him  go  back  until  he  had  seen  General  Stone.  I  went 
down  to  General  Stone  who  said  he  should  npt  be  allowed  to  go  back  on  til 
iie  had  been  detained  a  day  or  two.  The  boy  was  with  us,  I  presume,  s 
month  or  six  weeks,  and  his  clothes  got  worn  out.  I  went  to  General  Stone 
and  told  him'  of  it,  and  he  said  the  company  that  took  him  was  responsible 
for  that,  and  must  take  care  of  him.  The  boy  went  over  with  us  at  Edwards  s 
Ferry.  He  was  asked  why  he  did  not  run  away  then.  He  said  he  did  Dot 
want  to  go  away.  ^ 

Question.  Was  he  intelligent? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  he  was  sharp.  He  was  a  white  boy,  with  a  sort  c*f 
country  manner  about  him.  But  he  knew  everything  that  was  going  on.  1 
understand  lately  that  he  has  left. 

Question.  Was  it  deemed  according  to  military  reg^ations  to  permit  a 
sharp  young  man  to  come  there  and  inspect  your  works  and  go  away  again? 

Answer.  He  did  not  go  back  until  lately,  as  I  have  heard. 

Question.  Who  was  this  Mrs.  M.  Mason  ?  Do  you  &now  anything  about 
her? 

Answer.  No,  sir.  They  knew  her  all  about  there.  The  major  merely  said, 
"Here  are  more  letters." 

Question.  Was  she  a  secessionist,  as  you  understood  ? 

Answer.  The  officers  at  first  thought  she  was  a  woman  that  General  Stone 
knew,  who  was  giving  him  information  about  the  rebels.  But  after  this 
BalPs  Bluff  affair  we  concluded  she  must  have  been  the  other  way,  or  we 
should  not  have  had  such  a  fight  as  that. 

Question.  Were  communications  frequent  between  the  two  sides  t 
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Answer.  Yes,  sir  ;  I  believe  they,  used  to  send  some  over  from  oar  side  ; 
bat  I  think  the  most  came  from  the  other  side. 

Question.  General  Stone  knew  of  these  communications  7 

Answer.  Tes,  sir  ;  certainly.  We  took  them  all  down  to  him.  He  knew, 
because  it  was  with  his  sanction. 

Question.  Was  that  supposed  to  be  right  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  think  our  regiment  considered  that  it  was  right.  They 
thought  it  was  very  curious. 

Question.  Did  it  cause  observation  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir  ;  the  officers  used  to  talk  about  it. 

By  Mr.  Odell : 

Question.  Did  General  Stone  open  the  letters  when  you  took  them  to  him  ? 

Answer.'  Not  before  me.  One  night  two  letters  came  over  from  some  men 
to  some  girls,  and  the  major  read  them.  One  of  them  said  she  ought  not  to 
asBOciatp  with  the  Yankees,  and  that  he  was  waiting  for  the  Yankees  to 
come  over  there,  so  that  we  could  whip  them.  The  letters  to  General  Stone 
were  always  sealed. 

Question.  You  do  not  know  what  was  in  them? 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  You  say  that  caused  observation  7 

Answer.  Yes,  sit.  Men  could  not  help  making  remarks  when  a  woman 
sent  letters  to  a  man. 

Question.  And  from  the  enemy's  side  7 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Is  there  anything  more  you  think  it  important  to  state  to  the 
committee  7 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  know  as  there  is.  I  can  say  that  we  all 
thought  it  a  little  curious  that  there  was  no  general  over  on  the  YirginiH 
side  at  Edwards's  Ferry  the  first  or  second  day.  We  did  not  see  General 
Stone  over  there  until  the  third  day. 

Question.  What  was  General  Gorman  doing  there  7 

Answer.  He  came  over  the  second  day  and  went  around  the  pickets,  bat 
did  not  seem  to  give  any  orders.  I  went  out  with  him,  and  only  heard  him 
give  some  order  to  one  of  the  pickets  about  holding  his  piece  up  properly. 

Question.  The  first  day  and  night  you  had  no  general  over  there  7 

Answer.  No,  sir,  I  think  not.  General  Lander  may  have  come  over  in 
the  middle  of  the  night.  If  he  did,  he  did  not  take  the  .command.  I  think 
General  Gorman  may  have  gone  over  at  first  in  the  morning  of  Monday,  and 
then  have  gone  back  again.    He  told  our  colonel  to  take  command. 

Question.  He  gave  him  no  orders  7 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  And  you  do  not  know  the  object  of  your  being  over  there  7 

Answer.  No,  sir.  We  heard  from  different  officers  that  we  were  only  over 
there  to  reconnoitre,  and  then  go  back  again.  We  were  to  retreat  on  Mon- 
day night.  And  I  presume  half  the  division  did  come  over  on  this  side,  and 
then  they  were  ordered  back  again. 

Question.  Why  were  you  ordered  back  7 

Answer.  We  could  not  tell.  We  heard  some  say  that  it  was  a  reconnois- 
sance,  and  we  had  done  very  well,  and  as  we  were  on  the  ground  we  could 
hold  it. 

Question.  What  number  came  back  7 

Answer.  I  presume  nearly  half  of  them. 

Question.  How  long  did  those  who  came  back  remain  on  the  Maryland 
shore  7 
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Answer.  I  called  id  a  Minnesota  company  that  was  ont  as  skinnidwn. 
I  called  the  artillery  down  to  the  ferry,  and  went  out  after  company  I  of  oor 
regiment,  and  they  came  over.  Company  K  was  the  furthest  oat,  and  I  bad 
to  wait  until  the  others  went  over  before  the  colonel  sent  me  back  agaio. 
When  I  came  back  with  company  K  I  saw  some  of  the  others  coming  bad. 
I  asked  what  was  the  matter,  and  said,  "  I  thought  you  were  on  the  otkf 
side.''    They  said  "  General  Stone  ordered  us  back." 

Question.  What  time  was  that  ? 

Answer.  About  12  or  1  o'clock.  We  could  ^et  but  few  over  on  Tuesday 
morning,  because  the  wind  blew  from  the  Virginia  side,  and  we  could  oot 
get  the  boats  over  from  the  Maryland  shore,  not  having  any  rope,  and  not 
being  able  to  pole  them  over.  There  we  stayed,  and  thought  we  should  all 
be  slaughtered  if  the  enemy  came.  Tuesday  night  the  wind  stopped  blow- 
ing a  little,  and  then  some  more  came  over,  and  there  we  remained  aotS 
General  McClellan  ordered  us  all  back. 

By  Mr.  Odell: 

Question.  Why  did  you  resign  ? 

Answer.  On  account  of  important  business  in  New  York. 

Question;  Have  you  had  any  difficulty  witE  any  of  the  general  officers  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  none  at  all. 

Question.  Was  there  any  understanding  among  the  officers  when  ji^ 
crossed  at  Edwards's  Ferry,  and  the  other  party  crossed  at  Ball's  Bluffy  that 
the  two  parties  were  to  cooperate  when  they  got  on  the  Virginia  side  ? 

Answer.  Certainly.  We  thought  that  a  part  of  General  Banks's  divisioB 
were  going  to  cross  at  Seneca  Mills,  and  that  we  were  all  going  to  Lees- 
burg. 

Question.  Tou  thought  you  were  all  to  act  in  concert  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  the  general  belief  with  the  officers,  and  wbea 
we  heard  the  firing  we  did  not  understand  what  was  the  matter  ? 

By  the  chairman: 
Question.  You  were  surprised  when  you  were  not  ordered  up  to  BalFs 
Bluff,  when  you  heard  the  firing  7 
Answer.  Yes,  sir;  we  could  not  understand  it. 


Washington,  January  21, 1862. 

Captain  Clinton  Bkbrt  sworn  and  examined. 
By  the  chairman: 

Question.  What  is  your  rank  in  the  army  ? 
Answer.  I  am  a  captain. 
Question.  Where  are  you  stationed  ? 
Answer.  At  Edwards's  Perry,  near  Poolesville. 
Question.  In  what  capacity  are  you  acting  now  T 
Answer.  As  a  captain. 

Question.  Are  you  in  General  Stone's  division  T 
Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Were  you  there  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Ball's  Bluff  f 
Answer.  I  was  not  with  my  regiment  there;  I  was  acting  as  aid  to  General 
Gorman. 

Question.  Will  you  please  state  in  your  own  way,  and  as  briefly  as  joo 
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can,  what  yon  deem  material  in  relation  to  that  battle;  what  you  saw, 
"w^bat  you  did,  and  what,  as  a  military  man,  you  thought  of  it  7 

Answer.  We  received  our  first  orders  on  Sunday  evening  to  take  some 
droops  down  to  the  river. 

Question.  From  whom  did  you  receive  that  order  ? 

Answer.  The  orders  were  from  Greneral  Stone  to  General  Gorman  to  send 
Ills  brigade  down  to  the  river  bank  at  Edwards's  Ferry;  and  afterwards  I 
bad  oilers  from  General  Gorman  to  throw  the  brigade  upon  the  hili,  and 
deploy  them  so  that  the  enemy  upon  the  other  side  might  see  them ;  and 
two  companies  of  the  Minnesota  regiment  were  thrown  across  to  find  out 
-whsLt  they  could.  That  night  we  were  ordered  back  to  camp.  The  next  - 
morning  we  were  ordered  under  arms  at  daybreak.  We  marched  our  brigade 
down  to  the  river,  and  we  crossed  over  two  more  companies  of  infantry  first, 
and  some  cavalry  under  Major  Mix.  They  made  a  reconnoissance,  and  met 
some  of  the  pickets  of  the  enemy,  and  had  a  little  skirmish  with  them. 
They  came  back,  and  we  threw  over  the  1st  Minnesota  regiment,  and  then 
the  2d  New  York;  and  the  34th  New  York  which  was  at  Seneca  came  up 
and  were  thrown  over. 

By  Mr.  Chandler: 

Question.  At  what  time  were  they  thrown  across  ? 

Answer.  We  were  a  long  time  sending  them  over;  but  we  got  over  on  Mon* 
day  morning,  and  they  remained  there  that  night.  And  then  General  Banks's 
division  came  up  Monday  night,  or  Tuesday  morning,  and  they  were  thrown 
across  as  rapidly  as  possible.  On  arriving  on  Tuesday,  the  command  de- 
volved on  General  Gorman,  who  selected  what  he  considered  the  best  places 
for  our  trenches,  and  General  Stone  sent  orders  to  dig  rifle-pits  and  intrench, 
which  was  done.  The  enemy  had  two  fortifications,  as  near  as  I  could 
make  out.  We  intrenched  near  a  white  house,  near  the  fortifications  of  the 
enemy.  The  rifle-pits  were  dug  and  the  white  house  was  fortified.  Gene- 
ral Stone  went  over  himself  on  Tuesday,  and  made  some  important  recon- 
noissances  with  cavalry  himself.    This  was  after  the  battle  of  Ball's  Bluff. 

By  the  chairman: 

Question.  How  many  of  your  troops  went  over  at  Edwards's  Ferry  on 
Monday  ? 

Answer.  I  should  judge  about  2,200. 

Question.  Were  you  over  on  the  Virginia  side  at  the  time  of  the  battle  at 
Ball's  Bluff? 

Answer.  Some  few  of  our  troops  were  over;  not  the  whole  brigade. 

Question.  How  many  ? 

Answer.  I  should  judge  not  over  1,000  men. 

Question.  Gould  you  bear  at  Edwards's  Ferry  the  firing  at  BalFs  Bluff  7 

Answer.  Very  distinctly.  I  was  at  the  time  when  the  firing  commenced 
up  at  the  headquarters  of  General  Stone. 

Question.  Where  was  General  Gorman  at  that  time,  when  you  heard  the 
firing  ? 

Anwser.  On  this  side. 

Question.  Who  was  commanding  on  the  other  side  of  Edwards's  Ferry  ? 

Answer.  Colonel  Tompkins,  of  the  2d  New  York.  I  might  state  further, 
that  we  had  two  pieces  of  artillery  belonging  to  Ricketts'  battery  thrown 
over;  and  owing  to  the  good  judgment  of  Colonel  Tompkins  in  placing  them 
in  position,  when  we  were  attacked  on  Tuesday,  by  opening  upon  the  enemy 
with  some  grape  and  canister,  we  have  no  doubt  it  produced  some  very 
good  effect.  We  afterwards  learned,  by  a  reconnoissance,  that  they  were 
injured  to  some  considerable  extent. 
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Qaeetion.  And  probably  saved  your  troops. 

Answer.  I  think  so,  beyond  a  doubt. 

Question.  Was  it  not  intended  at  the  time  you  crossed  at  Edwards's  Ferry, 
and  the  others  crossed  at  Ball's  Bluff,  that  the  two  forces  were  to  co-operate  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  I  think  not.  I  of  course  was  not  in  the  confidence  of 
either  General  Stone  or  General  Gorman  entirely.  But  from  what  I  f^ihr 
ered  from  the  orders  I  received,  and  from  what  I  could  gather  from  tny  con- 
versation with  General  Stone,  I  judged  that  it  was  nothing  but  a  reoon- 
noissance.  And  I  also  judged  that  we  were  under  the  impression  that 
General  McCall  was  advancing  from  Drainesville.  Such  evidently  waa  tlie 
impression  of  the  men;  and  that  upon  his  arrival  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Leesburg  our  division,  under  the  command  of  General  Gorman,  would  posh 
up  the  left  bank  of  Goose  creek,  and  if  Colonel  Baker  had  been  successM 
and  driven  the  enemy  in,  we  would  have  them  in  the  rear  that  way.  I  have 
no  right  to  say  such  was  the  case;  that  was  merely  my  impression. 

Question.  That  is  what  ought  to  have  been  done,  anyway,  you  think  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so.  , 

Question.  Do  you  know  why  General  McCalPs  division  was  ofdered  bac^ 
before  you  passed  over  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir,  I  do  not  know.  I  never  had  that  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained to  me. 

Question.  You  never  heard  it  explained  ? 

Answer.  Never  satisfactorily.  I  understood  there  was  some  mistake  in 
the  orders.  ^ 

Question.  When  you  heard  the  firing  at  Ball's  Bluff  was  there  anything  in 
the  way  of  your  going  up  to  the  assistance  of  those  there,  if  it  had  been 
thought  best  to  do  it? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  1  think  there  was.  I  think  the  two  batteries  I  have 
spoken  of  would  have  cast  upon  us  an  enfilading  fire  that  would  have  cut 
us  all  to  pieces. 

Question.  Where  were  those  two  batteries  ? 

Answer.  On  a  hill,  about  a  mile  to  the  right  of  our  position.  .We  did  not 
know  that  they  had  guns  there,  but  I  judged  that  such  was  the  case. 

Question.  What  were  those  fortifications  built  of? 

Answer.  Merely  earthworks.  I. merely  had  those  places  pointed  out  to 
me.  I  mean  to  say  that  if  those  batteries  were  there,  they  would  have  cast 
an  enfilading  fire  upon  us  and  cut  us  all  to  pieces. 

Question.  What  time  were  those  batteries  pointed  out  to  you  ?  Waa  it 
not  after  the  battle  of  Ball's  Bluff? 

Answer.  I  think  not.  I  think  they  were  pointed  out  to  me  before  the 
battle  of  Ball's  Bluff.  I  think  we  were  under  that  impression  all  that  Sun- 
day afternoon,  before  we  crossed  over,  when  we  first  went  down. 

Question.  Do  you  know  whether  some  sixty  or  seventy  men,  more  or  leas, 
came  down  from  Ball's  Bluff  to  Edwards's  Ferry,  and  escaped  that  way  t 

Answer.  I  do  not. 

Question.  Do  you  know  anything  about  communications  passing  between 
the  enemy's  lines  and  officers  on  our  side  ? 

Answer.  I  was  detailed  on  one  occasion  by  General  Stone  to  take  a  flag 
of  truce  and  go  over.  The  cause  was  this:  The  officer  in  command  of  our 
picket  at  Edwards's  Ferry  had  seen  a  white  flag  waved  on  the  other  side, 
and  they  hallooed  across  that  they  had  letters,  or  communications  of  im- 
portance for  the  commanding  general.  That  information  was  sent  np  to 
General  Gorman,  who  was  then  drilling  his  brigade,  and  I  carried  the  mes- 
sage to  General  Stone.  General  Stone  told  me  that  I  better  go  myself  in 
person  and  take  my  flag  and  go  across  and  receive  what  communication 
there  was.    1  went  over,  and  after  waiting  a  long  while  I  had  an  interview 
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ygritii  a  Colonel  Foster,  I  think.  '  He  told  me  Ifaat  the  letters  had  been  sent 
across  above.  I  immediately  returned.  That  was  the  only  time  I  have 
myself  officiated  in  that  way. 

Question.  Did  anybody  come  over  from  the  other  side  ? 

Answer.  Not  on  that  occasion. 
'    Question.  Have  they  on  any  occasion  ? 

Answer.  I  have  understood  that  the  yickets  of  the  enemy  have  crossed 
once  or  twice,  the  men  exchanging  mutual  calls  in  that  way.  But  I  do  not 
know  that  such  has  been  the  case. 

Question.  You  have  heard  that  the  pickets  have  made  calls  on  each  other  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Fashionable  calls. 

Answer.  Yes,  i^ir;  rather.  General  Stone  gave  me  orders  when  I  went 
over  on  the  other  side  to  tell  the  officer  in  command  that  he  wanted  this  in- 
tercourse to  cease  entirely,  and  that  if  any  one  came  across  after  that  he 
^would  arrest  them,  and  would  give  very  strict  orders  if  they  came  over,  and 
inrould  shoot  them  on  the  spot.  I  gave  that  communication  to  the  officer  on 
the  other  side,  and  he  said  he  was  very  glad  of  it,  and  would  do  so  himself. 

Question.  You  did  not  receive  any  letters  or  packages  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  they  were  sent  over  above,  the  delay  was  so  great  in 
my  going  over,  in  having  to  report  first  to  General  Stone. 

Question.  That  is  all  you  know  about  communications  7 

Answer.  I  do  know  that  I  delivered  two  letters  that  (General  Stone  gave 
me  to  send  across,  that  he  had  had  in  his  possession  a  long  time;  one  was 
addressed  I  think  to  Rev.  Mr.  somebody  at  Leesburg.  I  do  not  remember 
the  other;  those  two  letters  I  delivered. 

By  Mr.  Odell  : 

Question.  Were  they  scaled  letters  ? 

Answer.  I  believe  they  were — I  think  they  were  sealed. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  How  long  ago  was  that  ? 

Answer.  That  was  during  the  month  of  November,  I  think. 

Question.  Is  there  any  suspicion  among  the  officers  and  men  there, 
whether  well  founded  or  not ;  is  it  a  fact- that  among  the  officers  and  men  of 
(General  Stone's  division,  or  any  portion  of  them,  is  there  any  suspicion  as 
to  his  loyalty  ? 

Answer.  There  certainly  have  been  some  words  said  to  that  effect;  in 
respect  to  his  great  kindness  to  the  people  in  that  vicinity, -his  protecting 
their  property,  and  such  things  as  that.  If  we  want  forage,  or  wood,  or 
anything  of  tiiat  kind,  the  commissary  thinks  it  but  right  to  go  and  take 
those  things  and  pay  for  them. 

Question.  You  refer  to  secessionists  f 

Answer.  They  call  them  secessionists. 

Question.  Unfriendly  to  our  government  f 

Answer.  I  do  not  think  they  are.  I  have  seen  a  great  many  of  those  so* 
called  secessionists  in  my  capacity  as  aide-de-camp,  but  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  ground  to  call  them  so. 

Question.  You  think  the  people  around  there  generally  take  our  side 
of  this  controversy  ? 

Answer.  I  really  do.  I  think  there  is  a  strong  feeling  existing,  and  no^ 
on  the  increase,  for  the  success  of  our  cause;  and!  think  the  conduct  of  our 
commanding  general,  his  kindness  in  protecting  them,  has  created  it.  When 
we  first  went  there,  I  think  there  was  rather  a  strong  feeling  against  us, 
but  in  consequence  of  our  kindness  to  them  they  have  become  once  more 
attached  to  the  Union  cause. 
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Qnestion.  Bat  yon  have  heard  It  whispered  among  the'oflSoers  and  men 
that  they  had  doubts  as  to  the  loyalty  of  General  Stone  7  I  do  not  aak 
whether  that  is  well  founded,  but  wether  it  is  the  fact  ? 

Answer.  When  yon  say  "loyalty,"  I  have  heard  nothing  that  wonld  in- 
dicate that  Greneral  Stone  had  any  disloyal  feeling. 

Question.  Your  opinion  is  that  the  officers  and  men  under  him  have  fall 
confidence  in  him  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  say  that.  I  think  that  thn  better  informed  poi^ 
tiou  of  the  army  there,  that  is,  the  educated  men,  have  great  confidence  in 
General  Stone. 

By  Mr.  Covode: 

Question.  Ton  mean  the  West  Point  educated  men  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  In  regard  to  my  own  opinion  of  General  Stone,  I  think 
he  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  accomplished  soldiers  and  gentlemen  that  I 
ever  had  the  pleasure  to  meet.  His  management  of  his  division  shovrs  that 
He  is  constantly  bringing  into  effect  changes  to  make  our  volunteers  equal 
to  regulars.  He  follows  the  army  regulations  a  little  too  strict  for  voliu]" 
leers,  perhaps,  but  I  think  it  is  out  of  regard  to  our  own  interests.^  In  re- 
gard to  his  military  capacity  and  strategy,  of  course  I  have  no  opinion  to 
^rm  upon  that  I  think  he  was  mistaken  in  his  affair  at  BalPs  Bluff*.  I  do 
not  think  he  meant  to  produce  anything  there  but  to  merelv  make  a  recon- 
noissance,  to  divert  their  attention  from  the  movement  that  he  thougpht  Gen- 
eral McCall  was  about  to  make. 

Question.  What  number  did  he  keep  over  there  at  Edwards's  Feny  on 
Monday  night — the  night  of  the  battle  ? 

Answer.  I  forget  how  many  were  over  there;  but  General  Banks's  troops 
were  coming,  and  they  were  transferring  them  all  night  long. 

Question.  How  many  were  there  over  there  the  night  after  the  battle  of 
Ball's  Bluff — about  how  many  ? 

Answer.  I  should  think  there  were  in  the  neighborhood  of  2,500  or  3,000 
men  that  I  knew  of.  My  duty  was  right  there  at  the  ferry,  and  I  abould 
judge  that  in  the  vicinity  of  perhaps  a  half  a  mile  there  may  have  been 
2,500  men.. 

Question.  What  was  the  strength  of  the  enemy  there  ? 

Answer.  I  think  the  enemy's  strength  at  the  engagement  at  Ball's  Bluff 
was  slight.  I  hardly  think  they  had  more  men  than  we  had  at  that  time; 
but  I  think  they  were  rapidly  reinforced  afterwards. 

Question.  You  think  at  the  time  of  the  fight  they  had  no  more  than  we 
hadr 

Answer.  I  think  not. 

By  the  chairman: 

Question.  Then  it  would  have  been  easy  for  you,  by  a  rapid  march  from 
Edwards's  Ferry  up  to  Ball's  Bluff,  to  have  cut  them  off,  had  there  been  no 
batteries  in  the  wayf 

Answer.  I  think  so.  I  think  that  it  was  possible,  if  we  considered  it  a 
strategical  point,  we  might  have  gone  to  their  assistance  at  that  time;  but 
I  do  not  think  that  at  that  time  we  had  more  than  800  men  over  there. 
However,  we  mi^ht  have  had  more  than  that;  we  had  two  regiments  over 
there — the  Ist  Mmnesota  and  the  2d  New  York. 

Question.  If  they  had  made  an  attack  upon  you  at  Edwards's  Perry  with 
their  increased  force  that  night,  you  would  have  been  in  a  bad  place,  would 
you  not  ? 

Answer.  I  think  we  would;  although  our  guns  were  in  position  on  the 
Maryland  side — ^in  a  very  fine  position  indeed — which  would  have  thrown 
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shell  into  tbem/and  no  donbt  have  scattered  a  great  many.    I  do  not  think 
^we  could  have  lost  a  discharge  of  our  artillery  there. 

By  Mr.  Odell: 

Question.  I  want  ta  ask  a  general  question  in  reference  to  what  you  have 
seen  and  what  you  have  heard:  whether  the  character  of  these  communica- 
tions to  and  from  the  other  side  is  such  as  should  not  take  place  under  mili- 
tary rule  and  discipline  f 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  could  form  an  opinion  of  that  kind.  I 
know  that  very  often  letters  are  sent  across — are  exchanged  between  bellig- 
erents. But  in  this  particular  case  I  really  do  not  hardly  know  how  to 
answer  that  question.  I  think,  perhaps,  in  some  cases  it  might  be  conducive 
to  our  welfare.  I  was  always  under  the  impression  that  if  such  communi- 
cations were  sent  over,  General  Stone  has  his  reliable,  good  Union  men  over 
there  to  give  him  information.  Long  before  the  Ball's  Bluff  affair,  I  was 
then  stationed  at  Monocacy  in  command  of  pickets,  there  were  letters  which 
went  over  to  this  same  Rev.  somebody  at  Leesburg.  And  I  was  certainly 
under  the  impression  that  it  was  for  our  interest  and  welfare. 

Question.  That  was  the  impression  made  upon  your  mind  by  the  transac- 
tion? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  that  it  was  to  the  interest  and  welfare  of  the  service. 
I  will  call  your  attention  again  to  my  explanation.  I  do  not  assert  at  all 
that  there  were  any  batteries.  But  it  was  my  impression  that  there  were 
batteries  between  us  and  Ball's  Blaff.  There  were  certainly  some  earth- 
works, or  something  thrown  up  there  that  looked  very  much  like  it.  And 
there  was  not  a  doubt  upon  my  mind  that  there  were  some  there,  and  I  con- 
sidered it  impracticable  to  go  up  there  at  that  time. 

Question.  You  are  connected  with  the  2d  New  York  regiment  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir^ 

Question.  Have  your  officers  and  men  had  any  difficulty  of  any  kind  with 
Greneral  Stone  that  you  know  of? 

Answer.  No  particular  difficulty.  Our  colonel  and  General  Stone  are  not 
on  very  good  terms.  I  do  not  Wow  as  they  have  had  any  particular  diffi- 
culty at  alL 

Question.  Do  you  mean  to  say  the  regiment  is  not  on  good  terms  with  him  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  say  that  at  all.  I  think  they  consider  General  Stone  a 
little  hard  on  them.  I  know  of  no  difficulty  at  all  of  any  character  between 
General  Stone  and  our  regiment.  I  do  not  think  that  General  Stone  has  the 
best  liking  for  our  regiment  or  our  colonel.  I  give  you  simply  my  own  im- 
pression. 

Question.  That  is  what  we  want,  and  all  we  ask;  the  impression  you  have 
received  from  your  observations. 

Answer.  That  is  what  I  have  given  you. 

By  Mr.  Covode: 

Question.  You  say  that  these  secessionists,  or  men  who  have  been  seces- 
sionists, have  become  friendly  to  our  cause.  Have  they  a  great  deal  of  con- 
fidence in  General  Stone  ? 

Answer.  They  like  and  admire  General  Stone. 

Question.  How  is  it  with  the  original  Union  men  ? 

Answer.  I  think  that  General  Stone  is  one  of  the  most  popular  men  with 
the  inhabitants  in  that  vicinity. 
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Washington,  January  21, 1862. 
Quartermaster  Henry  B.  Foots  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  What  is  your  rank  and  position  in  the  army? 

Answer.  I  am  quartermaster  of  the  2d  regiment  of  New  York  State  militu. 

Question.  Where  are  you  stationed  now? 

Answer.  Near  PoolesviDe,  between  Poolesville  imd  Edwards's  Ferry,  alwm 
three  miles  from  Edwards's  Ferry. 

Question.  Were  you  stationed  there  at  the  time  of  Ball's  Bluff? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  What  was  your  capacity  then? 

Answer.  I  was  master  of  trimsportation.  The  crossing  of  the  troons  and  the 
bringing  them  back  there  at  Edwards's  Ferry  was  under  my  immediate  com- 
mand. 

Question.  What  was  the  extent  of  the  means  of  transportation  yon  had  for 
that  purpose? 

Answer.  At  Edwards's  Ferry  the  government  transportation  amounted  to 
three  small  scows,  to  which  were  added  two  skiffs  and  one  yawl-boat.  The  oida 
to  move  over  on  the  Virginia  side  or  make  a  reconnoissance  was  issued  on  Sundftj. 
We  went  down  to  the  river,  made  a  display  there,  and  came  back.  On  MondAj 
morning  we  crossed  over  in  force.  General  Gorman,  our  brigadier  general,  had 
his  orders  to  take  the  troops  over  at  that  point.  He  order^  me  to  seize  the 
canal  boats  as  they  came  up  and  put  them  into  the  river,  so  that  on  Monday 
besides  these  three  scows  and  ski££  we  had  one  canal  boat  which  I  had  p^tinto 
the  river  and  by  that  means  I  was  enabled  to  cross  over  our  entire  brigade  be- 
tween Monday  morning  and  Monday  evening.  The  battle  of  Ball's  Bluff  took 
place  about  four  miles  from  our  station.  Their  transportation  was  a  little  greater 
than  ours  as  they  had  the  advantage  of  a  larger  and  better  scow  which  had 
been  used  as  a  ferry-boat  there.  On  Monday  evening  an  order  came  to  reti€«t, 
and  I  was  engaged  in  moving  part  of  our  brigade  back  to  the  Maryland  dde. 
This  was  before  General  Banks's  arrival.  After  his  arrival  the  brigade  was 
taken  over  to  the  Virginia  side  again.  On  Monday  I  succeeded  in  getting  some 
more  boats  into  the  river,  out  of  the  canal,  through  the  feed-lock,  and  on  Tnea- 
day  and  Tuesday  nightj  besides  the  boats  we  originally  had,  we  had  nine  canal 
boats,  the  largest  of  which  was  capable  of  moving  about  400  men,  and  the 
smallest  about  150.  We  could  take  them  over  and  back,  that  is,  make  the 
round  trip,  in  about  an  hour  and  ten  minutes.  I  will  state  that  at  this  point  the 
river  is  aoout  450  yards  wide  with  a  current  of  about  five  miles  an  hour.  For 
about  150  yards  from  each  bank  the  bottom  is  soft,  but  in  the  centre  oi  the 
river  it  is  rockv.  My  means  of  propelling  the  boats  were  simply  poles  cut  firom 
the  woods,  and,  in  order  to  make  the  crossing,  it  was  necessary  to  proceed  some 
distance  up  the  river  so  as  to  be  able  to  reach  the  other  side  without  being 
swept  below  a  certain  point  where  the  water  was  entirely  too  deep  for  oar  b^- 
'ting  poles. 

Question.  When  the  men  began  to  cross  over,  the  means  of  crossing  that  jot 
had  was  veiy  defective? 

Answer,  les,  sir. 

Question.  Were  there  any  obstructions  between  Edwards's  Ferry  and  BalTs 
Bluff  on  the  land  side— that  is,  on  the  Virginia  side  ? 

Answer  There  runs  a  ridge  of  hills  from  Edwards's  Ferry  to  Ball's  Bluff,  and 
between  the  points  were  two  batteries  that  would  render  it  almost  impossible 
for  Ball's  Bluff  to  be  re-enforced  from  Edwards's  Ferry  widiout  a  larger  body 
of  men  than  we  had  there  ? 

Question.  Where  were  those  two  batteries  located? 
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Answer.  On  the  waj  np  from  Edwardfl'0  Fenji  as  I  understand  the  position 
of  the  hatieriefii,  they  were  prohablj  concealed  in  the  woods  behind,  but  to  the 
right,  as  we  face  the  Virginia  shore,  of  the  white  house  that  stands  on  what  is 
known  as  the  old  Monroe  homestead.  The  other  was  still  farther  up  the  river 
to  the  right  of  that  I  am  not  veiy  conversant  with  the  localities  of  those  bat- 
teries, &c.,  because  my  business  as  quartermaster  does  not  bring  me  in  connex- 
ion with  anything  relating  to  those  matters. 
'  Question.  What  was  the  nature  of  those  fortifications  t 

Answer.  They  "Wfere  earthworks. 

Question.  Were  there  any  guns  mounted  on  them  1 

Answer.  I  did  not  stay  tliere  on  the  field  but  a  short  time  on  Tuesday,  when 
the  fusilade  commenced  at  our  front. 

Question.    Were  those  earthworks  plainly  visible  from  Edwards's  Ferry  ? 

Answer.  They  were  masked;  that  is,  they  were  concealed  in  the  woods,  as  I 
understood. 

By  Mr.  Covode: 

Question.  Did  you  ever  see  them  at  all? 
Answer.  I  have  never  seen  them  at  all. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  When  did  you  first  hear  there  were  batteries  there? 

Answer.  I  think  it  was  on  Tuesday,  or  some  time  durmg  the  crossing. 

Question.  But  you  never  saw  any? 

Answer.  No,  sir.  • 

Question.  I  can  only  say  that  many  of  the  witnesses*  do  not  seem  to  think 
there  are  any  batteries  there  at  all. 

Answer.  The  only  information  I  have  in  regard  to  the  subject  is  what  I  ob- 
twied  from  the  officers  who  were  on  picket  duty.  I  do  not  know  anything 
about  them  so  far  as  my  own  knowledge  is  concerned. 

Question.  Do  you  know  anything  in  regard  to  communications  between  our 
side  and  the  Virginia  side  1 

Answer.  At  the  present  time. 

Question.  At  any  time. 

Answer.  I  know  nothing  personal;  but  I  have  heard  that  there  are  com- 
munications sent  over  by  General  Stone,  or  the  officer  in  command,  and  conmiu- 
nications  back,  received.     I  do  not  know  anything  myself  about  them. 

Question.  You  have  not  seen  anything  1 

Answer.  No,  sir;  I  have  not  I  have  heard  what  officeb  have  said  who  have 
been  on  picket  dutv. 

Question.  I  will  ask  you,  not  whether  it  is  true  or  not — ^I  do  not  know 
whether  these  charges  against  General  Stone  are  true  or  false — ^but  is  it  a  fact 
that  among  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  division  there,  there  is  a  suspicion  of 
anything  wrong  in  this  particular;  and  what  is  its  moral  e£fect  upon  the  officers 
and  soldiers  there  1 

Answer.  Well,  sir,  that  is  a  Question  I  hardly  know  how  to  answer.  Most 
all  the  officers  of  our  division  look  upon  General  Stone  as  an  accomplished  gen- 
eral, a  thoroughlv  educated  military  man,  and  a  precise  business  man  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  his  military  matters.  The  moral  effect  of  the  whole  affair  at 
Edwards's  Ferry  was  bad.  We  all  came  back  frightfully  disappointed,  feeling 
that  it  was  a  terrible  disaster ;  and  since  that  time  a  great  many  opinions,  of 
course,  are  expressed  by  the  officers.  We  talk  in  camp  just  as  a  lot  of  women 
gossip  who  have  nothing  else  to  do.  I  do  not  think  that,  taking  the  intelligent 
officers-— any  of  the  intelligent  class  of  men — ^I  do  not  think  that  any  of  them 
think  that  (ieneral  Stone  is  a  secessionist.  I  do  not  think  they  would  say  that 
he  sympathizes  with  the  enemy.    Still,  I  have  heard  men,  in  talking,  give  the 
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opinion  that  he  does  sympathize  with  them.  The  whole  affiiir  was  so  ttTito> 
rioos  that  they  thought  that,  perhaps,  his  sympathies  might  lead  him  to  nror 
them.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  Qeneral  Stone  an  excellent  officer  and  an 
aecomplished  gentleman.  Bat  still  he  is  not  a  man  that  gets  a  partienlar  hoU 
of  the  hearts  and  enthusiasm  of  volunteer  soldiers. 

Question.  But  you  state  that  the  officers  and  soldiers  under-  him  hare  hSL 
confidence  in  him — ^in  his  loyalty — ^in  his  sympathy  with  our  cause,  instead  d 
with  the  other.  Now,  if  a  general  is  strongly  suspected  by  his  men,  and  Ihej 
have  no  confidence  in  him,  I  think  it  must  destroy  his  usefulness,  even  if  the 
ground  of  their  suspicion  is  erroneous.  I  want  to  know  whether  there  ii, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  a  want  of  confidence  in  him  that  would  prevoit  his  nsefbl- 
ness  to  any  extent  1 

Answer.  The  opinions  of  other  people  is  a  difficult  matter  for  me  to  speak 
about.  Still,  I  have  heard  such  expressions  uttered|  and  I  have  heard  them 
equally  as  strongly  denied.  In  fact,  it  is  a  most  serious  statement  to  make 
against  any  officer  to  say  that  you  think  it  is  the  feelins  of  the  army  that  the 
general  was  not  favorable  to  the  cause  in  which  he  was  fighting.  I  think  Gen- 
eral Stone  is  a  gentleman  and  a  very  honorable  man.  But  there  is  not  now  Dear 
as  much  confidence  in  him  as  there  was  before  the  affair  of  Ball's  Blnff.  I 
know  that  to  be  the  fact  among,  I  believe,  all  the  officers — that  is,  before  that 
timp  we  thought  him  almost  in^ible.  But  I  do  not  think  that  is  exactly  just, 
because  I  do  not  consider  that  General  Stone  was  so  much  at  fault  there  in  thu 
matter. 

Question.  In  regard  to  these  communications,  do  you  regard  that  as  altogether 
safe  and  right  ? 

Answer.  The  circumstances  of  the  case  are  these:  that  in  our  section  there 
are  a  ereat  many  people  there  who  are  really  ftiendly — ^that  is,  are  strictly  neu- 
tral— 'DUt  have  a  great  many  friends  and  connexions  upon  the  other  side,  and  a 
great  many  of  them  have  property  there.  Without  knowing  the  nature  of  the 
communications,  I  know  that  General  Stone  is  applied  to  by  these  parties  every 
day  for  some  kind  of  permission  to  go  over  on  tne  other  side  and  see  some  of 
their  relatives,  or  to  see  about  some  of  their  property.  But  these  come  from 
people  who  are  perfectly  loyal  to  the  Union.  It  is  almost  impossible  for  a  gea* 
oral  constantly  appealed  to  by  men,  women,  and  children,  to  keep  from  list&iiDg 
to  them,  and  if  anything  can  be  done  perfectly  safe,  to,  perhaps,  allow  a  letter, 
after  it  has  been  examined  carefully,  to  go  over  with  a  nag  of  truce.  I  know 
nothing  about  the  nature  of  the  communications.  But  I  do  not  know  positirelj 
that  any  communications  have  passed  over  except  from  what  I  have  heazd 
officers  say  who  have  been  placed  on  picket  duty,  and  through  whose  hands  the 
messages  and  letters  have  passed. 

Question.  Has  not  the  manner  in  which  these  communications  have  been  eon- 
ducted  been  a  matter  of  considerable  observation  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  there  is  no  question  about  that. 

By  Mr.  Oovode : 

Question.  You  were  not  in  a  situation  yourself  to  know  about  these  c4Hiima- 
nications,  but  you  heard  about  them  from  others  i 

Answer.  That  is  all. 

Question.  Do  you  not  know  of  a  great  many  men  and  officers  there  who  hsve 
freely  expressed  themselves  as  having  no  confidence  in  General  Stone's  loyaltj) 

Answer.  I  have  heard  a  number  of  officers  say  that  they  believe  he  is  a  seeei- 
sionist. 

Question.  Is  not  there  a  very  considerable  number  of  them  who  talk  in  that 
way  when  they  can  do  it  with  safety  V  It  is  a  delicate  business  to  do  so^  I  fop- 
pose. 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  how  many  theie  are. 
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QfKstioxL  Are  not  there  enough  of  them,  in  yonr  judgment,  to  destroy  his 
naeftihiesfi  in  that  command,  or  to  injure  it  materially  ? 

Answer  That  is  a  question  I  would  rather  not  express  an  opinion  upon. 

Question.  I  see  you  have  some  delicacy  a^ut  it.  But  it  will  not  be  made 
public,  for  the  present,  at  least 

Answer.  I  have  no  care  in  regard  to  the  publicity  of  any  statement  I  may 
make. 

Question.  We  want  to  get  at  the  fact.  We  are  aware  of  the  delicacy  of  your 
position. 

Ajoswer.  I  simply  desire  to  do  justice  to  an  officer.  I  would  not  like  to  say 
that  I  think  General.  Stone's  efficiency  is  destroyed.  Yet  I  know  that,  to  a 
certain  extent,  it  has  been  hurt.  I  know,  from  what  I  have  heard,  that  a  great 
many  have  not  much  confidence  in  him. 

Question.  Is  not  a  majority  of  that  command  in  that  situation  now  1 

Answer.  I  cannot  say  that  a  majority  are ;  I  have  heard  some  officers  ex- 
press themselves  so.  That  affair  at  Ball's  Bluff  was,  of  course,  very  inefficient, 
and  has  been  discussed  a  great  deal  among  our  officers — ^those  who  were  con* 
versant  with  the  whole  matter.  Of  course,  there  are  sides  in  the  army  just  the 
same  as  out  of  it.  I  know  that  General  Stone  has  been  censured,  Aad.  I  think 
in  some  matters,  to  a  certain  extent,  unjustly.  I  do  not  think  he  was  entirely 
responsible  for  the  loss  that  occurred  there. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  Do  you  know  the  object  of  that  crossing — ^what  was  really  pro- 
posed to  be  done  ? 

Answer.  I. cannot  say.  I  am  told  it  was  for  a  reconnoissance,  and  I  have 
been  told  since  that  an  order  came  to  make  a  demonstration  on  Leesbui^.  If 
it  was  a  reconnoissance,  it  was  a  most  imfortunate  one ;  if  it  was  an  attUck  upon 
a  large  force,  why  it  was  more  than  unfortunate— it  was  positively  stupid ;  be- 
cause the  truth  of  the  matter  is  this :  that  an  army  cannot  be  transported — an 
army  of  10,000,  15,000,  or  20,000 — and  be  subsisted  for  three  or  four  days,  or 
for  five  or  six  weeks,  without  arrangements  completed.  Thbre  was  no  trans- 
portation for  an  army  in  the  first  place.  General  Gorman  created  transporta- 
tion ;  General  Baker  ought  to  have  done  the  same.  General  Gorman  created 
transportation  by  seizing  upon  every  canal  boat  that  came  up  there,  and  giving 
me  orders  at. once  to  get  them  into  the  river;  and  we  had  arrangements  made 
on  Wednesday,  when  it  blew  a  terrific  gale,  so  as  to  have  o|ir  boats  scattered 
for  nearly  two  miles  along  the  river.  , 

Question.  Had  General  Baker  the  knowledge  that  he  was  to  cross  early 
enough  to  enable  him  to  provide  boats  ] 

Answer.  That  I  am  not  able  to  decide,  because  I  do  not  know  what  orders 
Creneral  Baker  received. 

Question.  Or  what  time  he  received  them  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Covode : 

Question.  You  say  that  General  Gorman  seized  and  made  use  of  the  canal 
boats,  and  Baker  did  not  1 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Was  not  there  an  outlet  lock  where  Gorman  was  crossing  to  get 
boats  into  the  river  t 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Was  there  any  way  to  get  boats  into  the  river  where  Baker  was  t 

Answer.  It  is  my  impression  that  there  is  an  escape-lock  or  flood-gate,  or 
whatever  they  call  it,  up  at  Monocacy. 

Question,  mi  not  where  Baker  was  I 
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Answer.  Not  ihere;  bat  Baker  was  a  couple  of  miles  below  Monoeacj.  X 
think  that  boats  could  have  been  brought  down  to  him.  That,  however,  I  am 
not  certain  of. 

Question.  There  is  no  way  to  gpt  boats  into  the  river  where  Baker  was  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  and  the  boats  that  went  up  the  canal  went  up  light*  and 
those  that  came  down  came  down  loaded.  We  seized  all  the  light  boats,  and 
Baker  could  get  none  but  those  that  were  loaded.  He  could  l^ve  unloaded 
them,  perhaps. 

Question.  Without  reference  to  military  knowledge,  do  you  not,  as  a  bnsinesa 
man,  know  that  the  preparations  for  crossing  there  were  totally  inadequate  for 
such  an  undertaking  ? 

Answer.  Most  undoubtedly  they  were. 


Washington,  January  21,  1862. 
Major  Byron  Laflin  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Chandler : 

Question.  Where  is  your  re^ment  stationed  1 

Answer.  Between  Edwards's  Ferry  and  Poolesville. 

Question.  Was  your  regiment  there  at  the  time  of  the  Ball's  Bluff  disaster  % 

Answer.  It  was. 

Question.  Did  it  take  part  in  that  affair  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  we  crossed  at  Edwards's  Ferry. 

Question.  What  time  did  it  cross  % 

Answer.  I  was  in  Washington  at  the  time  of  the  crossing,  and  I  did  not 
reach  my  regiment  until  Tuesday  afternoon  at  3  o'clock. 

Question.  When  you  arrived,  how  many  troops  were  upon  the  other  side  of 
the  river  at  Edwards's  Ferry  ? 

Answer  There  were  something  over  4,000. 

Question.  What  were  your  means  of  transportation  over  the  river  at  that 
time? 

Answer.  I  saw  only  three  scow  boats. 

Question.  How  were  they  operated  ? 

Answer.  Bv  poling. 

Question.  How  many  could  be  taken  either  way  in  those  scows  at  one  trip  1 

Answer.  I  should  judge  about  forty  in  each  scow. 

Question.  What  time  did  it  occupy  to  cross  those  scows  % 

Answer.  We  were  from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes  in  going  each  way. 

Question.  Somewhere  from  three-quarters  to  a  half  an  hour  to  make  the  round 
trip. 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Had  you  been  attacked  there  at  Edwards's  Ferry  on  that  Tueaday 
afternoon  with  a  superior  force,  what  would  have  been  the  fate  of  our  troops 
there? 

Answer.  I  think  we  would  have  fallen  with  our  faces  towards  the  enemy. 
When  I  reached  there  I  took  command  of  my  regiment,  and  in  advising  with 
the  captains,  mj  plan  was,  if  we  were  overpowered,  to  go  across  Goose  creek 
and  down  opposite  Beneca  Mills,  and  ford  the  river  there,  and  so  get  into  Mary- 
land. 

Question.  In  all  probability,  if  you  had  been  attacked  by  an  overpowering 
force,  the  great  majority  of  your  conmiand  wonl4  have  been  lost  t 

Answer.  It  could  not  have  been  otherwise. 

Question.  Do  you  think,  as  a  military  man,  that  that  amount  of  force  Bhould 
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Iiave  been  thrown  across  the  river  there  with  the  means  of  transportation  that 
y  on  had  diere  1 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  certainly  not. 

Qaestion.  Do  yon  know  of  any  obstmctionB  between  Edwards's  Ferry  and 
Ball's  Bluff,  on  the  Virginia  side  1 

Answer.  There  are  two  fortifieations  tJiere. 

Qaestion.  Do  yon  know  whether  there  were  any  guns  in  those  fortifications 
at  that  time  t 

Answer.  I  do  not.    I  supposed,  however,  that  there  were. 
Qaestion.  Suppose  there  had  been  guns  in  those  fortifications,  could  not 
skirmishers  have  flanked  and  passed  them  1 
Answer.  I  should  suppose  tney  could. 
Qaestion.  Did  you  see  those  fortifications  1 

Answer.  Jes,  sir.    I  saw  them  with  a  glass  from  the  ICaiyland  side. 
Qaestion.  Did  you  see  any  guns  in  them  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir.  / 

QuestioxL  Whaf  distance  were  they  from  your  force  on  the  Virginia  side  ? 
Answer.   I  should  judge  they  were  about  two  miles  and  a  half. 
Question.   No  shots  were  firiM  from  them  ? 
Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  You  have  no  knowledge  whether  they  were  manned  or  not  t 
Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  Do  vou  consider  that  they  would  have  been  a  serious  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  an  advance  to  re-enforce  General  Baker,  even  if  they  had  been 
manned  f 

Answer  I  should  judge  they  would,  unless  they  were  attacked  in  the  rear, 
by  going  over  on  the  Leesburg  turnpike.  That  I  supposed  was  the  plan,  that 
General  Baker  should  drive  them  out  of  Leesburg  ana  drive  them  to  Manassas. 
But  before  I  got  there  Greneral  Baker's  force  was  defeated. 

Question.  Suppose  a  force  of  2,500  men  had  been  thrown  upon  the  rear  of 
the  enemy  while  they  were  engaged  with  Gkneral  Baker,  what  do  you  think 
would  have  been  the  result  t 

Answer.  We  would  have  overcome  them. 

Question.  Was  there  any  obstacle  there  which  oi^ht  to  have  prevented  2,500 
men  from  trying  to  relieve  Baker's  force,  when  they  knew  they  were  fighting  at 
BaU's  Bluff} 

Answer.  Mv  way  of  fighting  is  the  impetuous  kind  of  fighting.  I  should 
have  attempted  it,  that  is  certain. 

Question.  Was  it  the  general  understanding  that  the  two  parties  crossing 
there  were  to  co-operate  with  each  other  against  the  enemy  on  the  other  side  ? 

Answer.   I  understood  when  I  got  there  that  it  was  intended  that  General 
Baker  should  drive  the  enemy  back,  and  we  were  to  posh  op  Gk>ose  creek  some 
two  and  a  half  miles  and  cut  off  their  retreat:  in  other  words,  to  bag  them. 
Question.  You  undevstood  the  two  forces  were  to  co-operate  1 
Answer.  In  that  way,  yes,  sir. 

Question.  You  say  you  belong  to  Greneral  Stone's  division  t 
Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Do  you  know  anything  of  conmunieations  passing  backward  and 
forward  between  General  Stone's  division  and  the  enemy,  in  the  shape  of  letters, 
packages,  or  otherwise  t 

Answer.  I  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  that.  But  I  know  that  flaes  pf 
truce  pass  over  witJi  letters.  The  captains  of  the  pickets  give  me  verbal  re- 
ports of  that 

Qaestion.  That  fiaes  of  truce  have  been  sent  over  with  sealed  letters  t 
Answer.  With  sealed  •  packages.     About  four  weeks  aeo,  when  Captain 
Downey,  of  the  first  Minnesota,  was  commanding  the  pidiets,  he  informed 

Part  ii 24 
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me  that  he  had  allowed  a  Mr.  Young,  his  wife,  and  his  seryants,  (slarcs.) 
to  pass  over  to  an  island  there  with  certain  bundles.  I  asked  if  he  had  aearcbed 
them ;  he  said  he  had  not,  for  he  had  had  orders  to  the  contrary.  I  asked  if  he 
had  kept  a  copy  of  that  order ;  he  said  he  had.  This  Young  has  a  bod  in 
the  southern  army. 

Question.   Is  he  understood  to  be  a  secessionist  ? 

Answer.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

Question.  Are  these  communications  frequent  between  our  side  and  xk 
enemy  1 

Answer.  Latteriy  I  think  they  have  occurred  at  least  two  or  three  times  a 
week. 

Question  How  about  them  formerly  1 

Answer.   We  were  formerly  stationed  at  Seneca  Mills. 

Question.   Does  it  occasion  any  remark  among  the  officers  and  men  there  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  a  great  many  remarks.  They  feel  this  way  about  it:  tbf 
think  that  Mr.  Young,  wno  is  known  to  be  a  secessionist,  and  who  is  known  t<* 
have  a  son  in  the  soudiem  army,  should  not  be  allowed  to  go  where  we,  as  offi- 
cers of  the  federal  army,  cannot  go. 

Question.   Is  this  matter  a  general  subject  of  remark  t 

Answer.   It  is  in  our  regiment 

Question.  Is  there  any  question  in  the  minds  of  officers  and  men  there,  so  fu 
as  you  know,  as  to  the  loyalty  of  General  Stone  ? 

Answer.   I  have  heard  that  discussed  yery  often. 

Question.   State  what  the  impression  is. 

Answer.  The  general  sentiment  of  our  regimentfis,  that  he  is  rather  "secaB." 
as  they  term  it  up  there.  They  have  every  confidence  in  him  as  an  officer;  \» 
IS  extremely  yigilant 

Question.  Is  that  impression  so  general  that  it  would  create  a  doubt  in  tbe 
minds  of  your  men  as  to  the  propriety  of  going  into  battle  under  Qeneral  Stone  I 

Answer.   I  should  say  it  was. 

Question.  What  impression  did  the  order  of  which  Captain  Downey  spoke  to 
you  make  upon  your  mind  ? 

Answer,  l^he  impression  was  a  bad  one.  I  thought  that  a  mother  who  bd 
a  son  in  the  southern  army  would,  had  she  the  opportunity,  risit  that  son.  And 
as  the  island  was  beyond  our  lines,  she  could  do  so  with  ease,  and  she  wo  old 
naturally  communicate  any  information  she  had. 

By  Mr.  Johnson: 

Question.  Does  the  impression  existing  with  you,  and  with  those  with  whom 
you  have  conversed,  as  to  the  loyalty  of  General  Stone,  go  to  the  extent  tlat 
yon  think  those  secession  proclivities  would  lead  him  to  commit  treachefT»  mkIi 
as  surrendering  or  giving  up  our  troops,  so  that  you  would  not  be  willing  to 
fight  under  him,  and  all  uat  I 

Answer.  My  own  impression  is  not  so  strong  as  that,  though  I  have  bevd 
officers  say  theirs  was.  i  think  that  is  the  impression  of  a  great  many  oiBcei^ 
with  whom  I  have  conversed. 

Question.   That  he  would  go  so  far  as  to  betray  his  country  f 

Answer.  A  great  many  have  that  opinion,  I  tlunk.  Mine  is  not  so  strong  tf 
that 
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Washington,  January  24,  1862. 
Captain  Thomas  H.  Hunt  sworn  and  examined. 

ByMr.  Oovode: 

Question.  What  is  jonr  position  in  the  annjt 

Answer.  I  am  captain  of  company  A,  7th  Michigan  re^ment. 

Question.  Where  have  you  been  in  service  1 

Answer.  I  have  been  located  most  of  the  time  up  at  Edwards's  Ferry,  near 
there  and  Poolesville. 

Question.  Were  you  at  Edwards's  Ferry  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Ball's 
Bluffl 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  At  what  nlace  there? 

Answer.  At  Edwaros'si.  Ferry. 

Question.  State,  in  as  condensed  a  manner  as  you  can,  what  you  know  of  what 
transpired  there.  * 

Answer.  We  went  down  to  the  river  on  Sunday,  the  20th  of  October,  re- 
mained there  during  the  day,  and  returned  to  camp  that  night.  On  Monday  we 
went  back  to  the  ferry  again,  and  in  the  afternoon  we  crossed  over  into  Virginia. 
We  were  there  two  days  and  two  nights,  when  I  was  ordered  back  to  this  side 
again. 

Question.  Were  yon  within  hearing  of  the  battle  at  Ball's  Bluff  7  Do  you 
know  when  it  was  going  on? 

Answer.  I  knew  of  the  skirmish  there  at  Edwards's  Ferry  with  the  pickets. 

Question.  I  mean  the  fight  at  Ball's  Bluff? 

Answer.  I  did  not  hear  it  myself. 

By  Mr.  Chandler: 

Question.  Did  you  see  your  regiment  cross  on  Monday? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Qaestion^  Did  you  see  any  obstructions  in  the  way,  or  know  of  any  reason 
why  the  troops  at  Edwards's  Feny  could  not  have  gone  to  the  rescue  of  those 
engaged  at  Ball's  Bluff  on  Monday  afternoon  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  there  waa  a  reason,  £rom  the  fact  that  we  could  not  get 
them  over  faai  enough ;  and  on  Monday  night  we  had  only  got  over  2,700  men, 
all  told. 

Question.  Gould  you  not  have  sent  up  1,000  or  1,500  in  time  in  the  after- 
noon? 

Answer.  Not  until  towards  night;  there  were  not  means  of  transportation  to 
take  them  across  before. 

Question.  Yon  remained  there  during  Monday  night  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir,  and  Tuesday  night 

Question.  Suppose  you  had  been  attacked  by  an  overpowering  force  any  tune 
between  Monday  night  and  Tuesday  night,  what  would  have  become  of  you? 

Answer.  I  think  we  must  have  been  destroyed  or  captiuedk  I  do  not  see 
that  there  was  any  remedy  for  it. 

Question.  Anodier  Ball  s  Bluff  disaster  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  I  do  not  see  how  we  could  have  helped  it. 

Question.  Did  you  see  any  object  in  remaining  there  Monday  night  or  Tues- 
day? 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not,  after  we  heard  of  the  defeat 

Question.  Did  you  imderstand,  when  vou  crossed,  at  Sdwaids'a*B6rqr,  that 
you  were  to  co-operate  with  those  at  Ball's  Bluff? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  I  so  understood. 
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Question.  Then  if  your  force  was  large  eaongh  to  hare  gone  to  the  relief  of 
that  at  Ball's  Bluff,  70a  would  have  deemed  it  your  duty  to  have  gouel 
Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  You  saw  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  sending  a  force  up  there  I 
Answer.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

By  Mr.  Oovode: 

Question.  HavQ  you  been  on  picket  up  there  t 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Do  you  know  anything  about  communicationB  from  our  side  to  Ik 
other  during  the  time  you  have  been  there? 

Answer.  I  know  .there  has  been  a  flag  of  truce  sent  over  two  or  three  dmei. 

Question.  From  which  side? 

Answer.  From  the  Virginia  side;  and  once,  I  think,  from  our  side,  althongli 
I  did  not  see  it ;  I  was  lower  down  the  river.  At  another  time  I  kmaw  ihm 
was,  because  our  colonel  told  me  there  had  been ;  and  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Young,  there,  has  been  allowed  to  pass  and  repass  whenever  he  chose,  upon  • 
pass  from  General  Stone;  he  passea  while  I  was  on  picket 

Question.  Without  examination  ? 

Answer.  I  examined  his  pass ;  that  was  all  I  examined.  He  has  been  doing 
that  all  the  fall  for  some  time  back. 

Question.  Has  there  been  much  talk  in  the  army  there  about  these  oomnmi- 
cations,  and  about  persons  being  allowed  to  pass  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Was  it  considered  right  or  wrong? 

Answer.  It  was  considered  wrong.  I  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  talk  aboat 
it  at  different  times,  wondering  at  its  being  permitted. 

Question.  Do  you  know  what  Mr.  Young  was  permitted  to  take  over  with 
him? 

Answer.  I  do  not. 

Question.  Did  he  have  packages,  or  anything  of  that  kind? 

Answer.  When  I  was  on  picket  I  did  not  see  him  have  anjrtiiing;  he  erne 
over  on  horseback  with  one  of  his  slaves. 

Question.  Where  does  this  Young  live? 

Answer.  I  reaUy  do  not  know;  at  some  place  near  Edwards's  Feny,  I 
think.  He  fiinns  an  island  near  the  ferry.  I  was  told  by  an  officer  wlio  ini 
down  there  before  me,  that  he  moved  over  there  and  took  all  his  honsehoki 
goods  with  him ;  at  least,  a  great  many  of  them.  He  went  over  there  to  faarveflt 
his  grain,  and  took  everything  he  wanted. 

By  Mr.  Chandler : 

Question.  Where  did  this  man  Young  go? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  that  he  went  over  the  river. 

Question.  His  permit  was  to  cross  on  to  the  ishmd,  was  it  not  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Was  there  anything  to  hinder  anything  that  was  taken  on  to  the 
island  from  being  transported  across  the  enemy's  lines? 

Answer.  Nothine. 

Question.  Was  h^  in  the  habit,  with  that  pass,  of  crossbg  and  recrasBing 
frequently  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  What  was  to  prevent  his  carrying  arms,  ammunition,  contiabtad 
of  war,  or  anything  he  chose? 

Answer.  Nothing  that  we  could  see. 

Question.  Was  he  understood  to  be  a  secessionist? 

Answer.  We  thought  so. 
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Qaestion.  Yon  say  these  things  create  remark  among  the  troops? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Have  70U  ever  heard  a  doubt  expressed  as  to  the  loyalty  of  Gren- 
end  Stone? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  heard  remarks  of  that  character. 

Question.  Would  you  infer  such  remarks  to  be  general  among  officers  and 
men? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  as  it  is  a  general  remark.  You  can  hardly  expect 
anything  of  that  kind  to  be  general. 

Question.  Officers  and  soldiers  are  not  permitted  to  express  their  opinions  of 
thdr  superior  officers? 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  And  therefore  they  are  very  cautious  in  expressing  their  views? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  very  cautious. 

Question.  Bat  your  opinion^ would  be  that  such  an  idea  was  deep-seated  in 
the  minds  of  many  there  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so.    That  is  my  impression  of  it. 

Question.  Have  you  ever  seen  letters  carried  backwards  and  forwards  under 
a  Bm^  of  truce  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  Your  regiment  has  not  done  picket  duty  wher^  that  has  been 
going  on  ? 

AiuBwer.  No,  sir.    Our  picket  commences  half  a  mile  below  that. 

Question.  This  psAS  to  Mr.  Young  and  these  communications  were  all  under- 
stood to  be  by  order  of  General  Stone? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  very  well  understood  that  Yoimg  had  a  pass'&om 
General  Stone  to  go  back  and  forward  whenever  he  chose. 

Question.  Virtually,  right  into  the  enemy's  lines  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  I  did  not  understand  that  the  pass  was  to  go  on  the  island, 
merely,  but  to  go  over  the  river,  if  he  chose. 

Question.  You  had  no  pickets  beyond  or  on  the  island  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  none  at  all. 

Question.  Was  he  within  their  pickets  as  soon  as  he  got  on  the  island? 

Answer.  No,  sir.  I  say  *'no/'  because  we  are  not  certain.  We  have  thought 
that  they  posted  their  pickets  there  after  dark  and  took  them  away  by  daylight. 
We  have  thought  we  could  hear  them.  My  men  have  told  me  they  had*seen 
them  go  away  m  the  morning.    I  have  not  seen  them  myself. 

Question.  When  he  went  on  the  island  he  was  beyond  your  pickets  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  entirely. 

Question.  This  thing  was  a  common  occurrence  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  iust  as  often  as  he  chose. 

Question.  He  coidd  cross  with  his  horses,  teaitis,  &c.? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  He  came  across  on  horseback  one  day  when  I  was  there, 
with  a  servant  behind  him. 

Question.  There  was  never  any  examination,  that  you  know  of,  of  anything 
that  he  chose  to  take  over  with  him  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir. 


Wasqinqton,  Jaawcary  25,  1869. 

Quartermaster  Ohuscb  Howb  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  What  is  your  position  and  rank  in  the  army? 
Answer.  My  rank  is  that  of  first  lieutenant ;  I  am  quartermaster  of  Colonel 
Devens's  regiment,  (15th  Massachusetts,)  attached  to  General  Stone's  division. 
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Qneation.  Where  are  you  stationed? 

Answer.  At  Poolesville,  Maryland. 

Qaestion.  How  long  have  70a  been  stationed  there  or  in  that  vicinitjl 

Answer.  About  five  months,  I  think.     I  cannot  tell  exactly. 

Question.  Do  you  know  General  Stone  ? 

Answer.  Very  welL  I  know  him  as  my  superior  officer.  I  hare  no  personal 
acquaintance  with  him. 

Question.  What  do  jou  know  about  communications  passing  between  Genenl 
Stone  and  the  people  on  the  Virginia  side  ? 

Answer.  I  know  nothing,  any  more  than  I  have  been  across  with  flaes  of 
truce  three  or  four  times,  and  I  have  seen  part  of  the  correspondence  whioi  hia 
been  carried  over.  They  were  nothing  but  letters  to  our  prisoners  at  Richmond. 
Most  of  the  letters  which  go  to  our  prisoners  at  Richmond  are  sent  over  in  that 
way.  They  are  written  in  our  regiment  to  our  men  confined  in  Richmond,  and 
transmitted  under  a  flag  of  truce.  We  have  sent  many  over  to  them,  and  alio 
some  letters  over  to  persons  on  the  other  side  who  have  fiiends  on  this  side. 
But  the  letters  are  all  examined.  I  have  seen  several  letters  that  have  been 
brought  back. 

Question.  Do  you  know  anything  about  packages,  or  boxes,  or  aoything  of 
that  kind  that  have  been  carried  over  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir.  The  packages  are  always  put  into  an  envelope  and  sealed 
up.  I  have  been  in  General  Stone's  headquarters  when  he  has  put  up  the  let- 
ters. The  last  time  I  went  there  letters  lay  there.  I  read  some  of  the  letters, 
and  saw  that  there  was  nothing  in  them  that  would  give  information. 

Question.  Where  did  you  cross  ? 

Answer.  At  Edwards's  Ferry,  as  we  call  it — ^the  crossing  below  Leesbm^g;, 
about  three  miles  from  Leesburg. 

Question.  Did  you  ever  know  of  any  officers  who  came  across  to  this  aide 
with  communications  for  (General  Stone  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  the^  have  no  boat  on  that  side  to  cross.  They  never  hxn 
been  over  from  that  side. 

Question.  How  do  you  transact  that  business  1 

Answer.  The  arrangement  is  made  that  they  will  receive  so  many  men,  not 
to  exceed  four  men,  to  row  the  boat,  and  one  officer,  with  anything  they  have  to 
communicate.    The  men  sit  in  the  boat  while  I  get  out  and  deliver  the  package. 

Question.  This  is  all  you  know  about  communications  passing,  or  the  send- 
ing over  of  wares  or  merchandise  1 

Answer.  Nothing  of  that  kind. 

ByMr.OdeU: 

Question.  From  your  knowledge  of  communications  passing  to  and  fro»  is 
there  anything  that  would  exist  in  your  mind,  or  suspicion  that  there  was  anj- 
thing,  that  was  not  correct  in  a  strict  military  sense? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  it  is  very  strict  on  General  Stone's  part 

By  Mr.  Chandler : 

Question.  You  have  never  had  command  of  the  pickets  along  on  the  line 
where  these  communications  pass  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  Has  your  reeiment  been  t 

Answer.  No,  sir.  And  there  has  been  no  flag  of  truce,  except  the  day  of  tlie 
battle,  to  bury  the  dead.  We  have  never  been  picketed  at  Edwards's  Ferry. 
Our  regiment  pickets  from  Conrad's  Ferry  opposite  Ball's  Blu£  Two  com- 
panies did  picket  duty.  There  we  are  met  by  the  brigade  that  pickets  from 
Conrad's  Ferry  towards  Monocacy.  Below  Ball's  BluS  is  Gorman's  bri^side, 
which  extends  the  other  way  towards  Seneca. 
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Question.  Were  yon  at  the  battle  ef  Ball*8  BlnfP? 

Answer.  Ye8»  sir. 

Question.  Will  yon  state  in  your  own  way*  as  briefly  as  you  can  and  make 
it  plain,  what  you  know  of  the  orders  and  directions  given  by  any  of  the  com- 
manding generals  ? 

Answer.  Do  you  wish  me  to  go  back  to  the  first  crossing  1 

Question.  To  the  first  orders. 

Answer.  The  first  order  I  saw  was  on  Sunday,  the  20th  of  October,  from 
Creneral  Stone  to  Colonel  Devens,  to  proceed  opposite  to  Harrison's  island,  and 
take  the  companies  of  his  regiment  that  were  stationed  there  on  picket  duty, 
form  companies,  and  throw  them  across  on  the  island.  This  was  aoont  twelve 
o'clock  at  noon  on  Sunday  that  Colonel  Devens  got  this  order.  Colonel  Devens 
despatched  me  to  the  river  to  notify  the  companies  to  get  themselves  in  readi- 
ness to  cross  over ;  and  at  the  same  time  General  Stone  ordered  this  :  that  they 
should  take  the  two  barges  which  were  then  in  the  canal  and  transfer  them  to 
the  river,  and  cross  firom  the  bank  of  the  canal  on  to  Harrison's  island.  I  went 
down  and  notified  the  companies  that  they  were  to  proceed  opposite  Harrison's 
island,  and  when  Colonel  Devens  arrived  to  caross  over ;  and  about  four  o'clock, 
I  should  say,  we  put  two  companies  on  the  island.  Then  General  Stone  sent 
an  order,  which  I  did  not  see — sent  up  by  some  one  of  his  aids — ^to  Colonel 
Devens,  to  send  a  party  to  reconnoitre  on  the  other  side  at  dusk.  Colonel 
Devens  designated  Captain  Philbrick  to  pick  twenty  men,  and  himself  to  accom- 
pany them*  which  we  did.  We  crossed  at  dusk  on  the  night  of  the  20th,  and 
proceeded  up  the  bluff.  There  was  no  path  that  we  could  discover,  but  after- 
wards discovered  that  there  was  a  path.  We  climbed  the  bluff,  which  is  very 
hard  to  dimb,  and  got  on  top  of  the  bluff  and  proceeded  out  towards  Leesburg. 
Our  reconnoissance  we  were  ordered  to  make  toward  Leesburg  as  far  as  we  could 
do  so  safely,  until  we  saw  something  to  excite  our  suspicion.  The  reason  for  cross- 
ing was  that  no  pickets  had  been  seen  opposite  us  for  two  or  three  days.  We 
proceeded  up  on  the  bluff,  and  to  within,  I  think,  a  mile  and  a  half  of  Leesburg, 
as  they  call  it.  I  suppose  it  is  three  quarters  of  a  mile  or  a  mile  from  the  edge 
of  the  river.  We  saw  what  we  supposed  to  be  an  encampment ;  we  passed 
through  an  open  space,  then  through  woods  into  another  space  that  was  open. 
When  we  got  to  the  outside  of  those  woods  there  is  a  hill  which  overlooks  Lees- 
burg. In  that  woods  there  is  a  row  of  maple  trees  ;  and  there  waa  a  light  on 
the  opposite  hill  which  shone  through  the  trees  and  gave  it  the  appearance  of 
the  camp.  We  were  very  weU  satisfied  it  was  a  camp.  This  waa  about  dusk 
in  the  evening.  We  discovered  what  we  supposed  to  be  a  camp,  and  counted 
fifteen  or  twenty  of  these  openings.  We  supposed  it  was  an  encampment, 
though  we  did  not  see  any  men,  or  find  any  pickets  while  we  were  there.  We 
thought  it  not  best  to  go  any  fVirther,  and  came  back  about  ten  o'clock  to  the 
island  where  Colonel  Devens  was.  Colonel  Lee  was  also  there  with  one  of  the 
companies  of  his  regiment  there— the  20th  Massachusetts.  Colonel  Devens 
ordered  me  to  report  to  G^eral  Stone  what  we  had  seen.  I  rode  to  Edwards's 
Ferry  and  reported  to  General  Stone  that  we  had  found  what  we  supposed  to 
be  an  encampment.  General  Stone  wrote  an  order  to  Colonel  Devens  to  take 
his  four  companies  he  then  had  on  the  island,  and  cross  them  at  daybreak,  and 
proceed  silently  to  storm  this  camp,  surprise  the  enemy  and  break  the  camp  up; 
and  then  if  we  found  a  large  force  there  after  doing  this,  to  return  back  again. 
But  if  we  did  not  find  a  laige  force,  and  had  no  trouble,  if  he  found  a  position 
where  he  could  fortify  himself  and  remain  there,  to  do  so,  and  to  report 

We  crossed  over  at  daybr^  and  found  that  we  had  been  mistaken ;  that  there 
was  no  camp  there.  Colonel  Devens,  Captain  Philbrick,  and  myself  proceeded 
a  long  ways  further  than  we  went  the  night  before,  and  looked  all  around,  and 
saw  nothing,  except  some  two  or  three  camps  on  the  hill  near  Leesburg.  There 
waa  not  a  man  to  be  seen.    I  then  returned  to  General  Stone,  and  reported  that 
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we  had  been  deceived;  that  l^re  was  no  camp  dieM;  and  that  Colend  Derens 
saw  nothing  that  indicated  any  enemy  of  any  amonnt  there.  In  die  meantboe 
he  had  ordered  that  th6  resl  of  our  raiment  np  At  camp  tlie  night  before  should 
come  down  to  the  river,  and  he  ordered  me  to  say  to  Oolonel  Waid,  as  I  weot 
back,  to  cross  over  with  the  rest  of  onr  reghnent,  (the  other  five  eompanies,) 
and  to  proceed  to  Smart's  Mill,  which  is  at  the  right  ol  where  Golonel  Devens 
then  was,  with  his  men.  He  also  directed  one  of  the  captains  to  take  ten  caivBliy 
and  report  to  Oolonel  Devens,  and  make  a  reoonnoissance.  I  went  back  and 
gave  Golonel  Ward  tbe  order.  He  commenced  crossing  his  men,  and  had  them 
partly  across,  when  Oaptain  Kendee  arrived  with  his  cavalry.  Affcer  onr  men 
were  partly  over.  Captain  Kendee  took  the  boats,  and  took  h»  horses  and  men 
over.  I  reported  to  Golonel  Devens  that  ten  cavalry  wonld  shortly  be  there, 
and  that  Colonel  Ward  was  going  to  take  a  position  at  Smart's  MilL  I  foand 
when  we  got  there  that  we  had  had  a  skirmish  with  a  rifle  company  of  Miseifl- 
sippians,  and  that  we  had  maintained  onr  gronnd  and  driven  back  the  enemy. 
Colonel  Devens  then  ordered  me  to  report  this  to  General  Ston^  that  we  had 
had  a  skirmish.  As  I  was  going,  I  met  Captain  Kendee.  He  had  got  his 
cavahy  over,  and  had  gone  op  the  bhiff  as  far  as  where  Oolonel  Lee,  of  the  20th 
Massachusetts,  was.  Oolonel  Lee  was  having  a  conversation  with  him.  I  im- 
mediately crossed  down  and  made  the  report  to  Oenend  Stone  that  our  regiment 
had  had  a  skirmish ;  and  as  I  went  down  I  met  Oaptain  Kendee  retnmine  witli 
his  cavalry.  He  did  not  so  then  and  report  to  Oolonel  Devens  at  all ;  he 
merelv  crossed  and  reported  to  Oolonel  Lee,  of  the  20th  Massachusetts ;  then 
bronght  his  cavalry  all  back  again  to  tiie  o^er  side.  Oolonel  Det^ens  was  all 
the  time  looking  anxiously  for  the  cavaln^  to  come  and  scout  out.  Previous  to 
my  going  back  we  had  discovered  some  mtj  or  sixty  of  Uie  enemy's  cavahy  on 
a  TOM  off  over  towards  Leesburg.  I  met  Oolonel  Lee,  and  he  told  me  to  say  to 
General  Stone  that,  if  he  wished  to  open  a  campaign  into  Virginia,' now  was  the 
time ;  he  believed  that  there  was  a  ^ood  chance.  And  as  I  was  going  back  to 
report  this  I  met  Golonel  Baker  on  the  towpath,  coming  up  from  Generel  Stone's 
quarters.  Golonel  Baker  asked  me  if  I  was  from  across  the  river ;  I  said  I 
was.  He  asked  me  if  I  had  messages  for  Greneral  Stone ;  I  said  I  had.  He 
asked  what  they  were.  I  told  him  that  the  regiment  had  had  a  skirmish  with 
the  enemy,  and  that  we  stiB  maintained  our  position  where  we  had  been ;  and 
then  I  told  him  that  Golonel  Lee  bad  sent  a  message  to  Oeneral  Stone  that,  if 
he  wished  to  open  the  campaign  into  Virginia,  now  was  the  thne.  Golonel 
Baker  remarked,  '*  I  am  going  over  immediately,  with  my  whole  force,  to  take 
command."  He  then  struck  spurs  to  his  horse  and  went  off  rapidly.  I  went 
down  and  reported  this  to  Oeneral  Stone.  Qeneml  Stone  told  me  that  Colonel 
Baker  would  probably  be  over  in  a  very  few  minutes,  as  Golonel  Baker  had  got 
his  orders  and  was  going  to  take  chaige  of  the  division  on  the  right,  while  Gene- 
ral Gk>rman  was  to  cross  at  Edwards's  Ferry.  I  had  understood  tiiat  General 
Gorman  was  to  come  up  instead  of  Genend  Baker*  Some  one  told  me  that 
General  Stone  corrected  that.  I  said  something  to  give  him  to  imdcistand  that 
I  supposed  Gt>rman  was  to  go  up  to  BtUl's  Bluff;  but  he  corrected  me  in  that 

ByMr.OdeU: 

Question.  Yon  uuderstood  Gknerid  Stone  to  say  that  he  had  given  oid^s  to 
Oeneral  Baker  to  cross  above  1 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  given  orders  to  Baker  to  cross.  In  reporting  to  hiiB»I 
told  him  that  in  this  encounter  onr  Oobnel  Ward,  instead  of  nroeeeding  to 
Smart's  Mill,  had  re-enforced  Oolonel  Devens.  General  Stone  replied,  'K)olonel 
Baker  is  at  that  place,  and  will  arrange  these  things  to  suit  himself."  He  al^ 
told  me  to  tell  Oolonel  Baker  to  be  very  careful  of  his  ri^t  wing.  I  went 
back  and  found  Golonel  Baker  standing  on  the  bank  of  the  river.  I  reported 
myself  as  the  quartermaster  of  the  15th  regiment*  and  told  him  that  (kneial 
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Stone  had  infimned  me  that  he  was  in  oommand.  I  aaked  him  if  he  had  any 
orders  for  Colonel  Devens,  and  I  asked  if  our  regiment  was  still  to  remain  in 
the  advance.  He  made  the  reply,  that  the  regiment  had  d<Hie  nobly,  and 
Colonel  Devens  should  have  any  position  he  desired.  I  went  back  and  re- 
ported to  Colonel  Devens  that  General  Baker  waa  ooming  right  acrosm  as  he 
Bad  told  me,  with  his  whole  force.  Greneral  Baker  had  said  he  was  going  to 
take  possession  with  his  whole  force.  We  waited  some  time,  but  Qeneral  Baker 
did  not  come. 

And  the  skirmish  took  place,  and  we  drove  the  enemy  back  again,  still  main- 
taining our  ground.  Colonel  Devens  then  sent  me  back  to  the  river  to  see 
where  Colonel  Baker  was.  I  did  so  three  difierent  limes.  After  I  had  earned 
to  Colonel  Devens  the  information  that  General  Baker  was  coming  ftsvoes, 
which  was  somewhere  between  10  and  II  o'clock,  I  went  back  to  the  river 
three  different  times  to  see  where  General  Baker  waa.  About  a  quarter  past  2 
o'ck)ck  General  Baker  made  his  appearanee  and  ordered  Colonel  Dev^is  to 
fell  back  from  the  woods  where  we  then  were.  We  were  some  forty  or  fifty 
rods  through  the  woods,  and  the  only  way  the  enemy  could  get  to  us  was  to 
come  up  through  a  large  field  of  several  hundred  acres^  Gkaoral  Baker  or- 
dered us  to  faU  back  from  that  woods  into  a  little  open  space,  and  there  he 
formed  his  lines.  He  did  not  go  himself  to  the  front  to  see  what  was  before 
him.  He  did  not  know  the  lay  of  the  ground  in  front  of  him  at  all.  He  just 
ordered  Colonel  Devens  to  form  unon  the  right,  and  so  formed  his  line,  and  re- 
mained there  until  he  was  attacked.  So  that  the  en^ny  in  the  attack  was  com- 
pletely in  the  woods,  while  we  were  open  to  tibeir  fijre. 

I  had  a  field-^ass,  and  General  Baker  ordered  me  to  make  what  observation 
I  could  through  it,  and  if  I  saw  any  cavalry  of  any  amount,  to  direct  lien* 
tenant  French,  who  was  commanding  the  howitaers,  to  throw  shell  among  them« 
showing  him  where  to  do  it  I  did  so>  and  where  I  saw  a  sqnad  of  cavalry 
through  the  woods  he  would  fire  a  shelL 

I  remained  upon  the  field  until  after  General  Baker  was  killed.  I  do  not 
recollect  where  I  was  when  he  fell,  as  I  was  not  in.  ai^  one  place  anv  great 
length  of  time  after  the  ceasing  of  the  firing  of  the  howitaers.  I  helped  them 
carry  his  body  down,  as  I  waa  coming  up  the  bluff  and  met  them  with  it.  We 
were  then  getting  short  of  ammunition,  and  as  we  had  40,000  rounds  on  the 
opposite  side  I  went  over  to  get  some.  And  while  I  was  gone  for  that 
the  retreat  waa  made. 

By  Mr.  Oovode : 

Question.  Was  it  on  the  left  flank  that  you  suffered  a  raking  fire  from  the 
attack  of  the  enemy  t 

Answer.  I  do  not  know.  It  seemed  to  be  protty  general  all  around.  I  stood 
about  the  centra.  The  field-pieces  were  placed  right  out  in  the  o^  space  so 
that  our  men  who  manned  them  seemed  to  be  shot  down  almost  mstantly.  I 
have  a  few  marks  upon  my  sword  now  whore  the  bullets  struck  me  then.  I  re- 
ceived four  shots  at  that  one  charge :  one  went  through  my  cap,  one  struck 
my  belt,  and  two  struck  my  sword.  There  seemed  to  be  a  very  hot  fire  directed 
right  there,  intended  to  disable  these  howitzers. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  How  long  did  that  battle  last  7 

Answer.  About  two  hours  and  a  half. 

Question.  The  enemy  wero  covered  by  the  woods  t 

Answer.  Tes,  sir ;  they  had  the  woods  in  front  of  us. 

Question.  Were  Uiey  above  you— on  higher  ground  1 

Answer.  I  think  the  grouna  was  very  nearly  levd.    In  the  centro  it  may 
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have  been  a  little  lower  than  at  the  sides ;  but  I  Uiink  the  ground  was  toj 
nearly  level. 

Question.  Wonld  it  not  have  been  good  generalship  to  charge  into  thoee 
woods  t 

Answer.  I  should  think  it  would.  It  would  have  been  much  better  general- 
ship, I  should  have  said,  to  have  formed  our  line  through  the  woods,  instead  of 
bacK  where  it  was.  I  think  if  General  Baker  had  passed  through  and  seen  the 
chance  we  would  have  had,  he  would  have  formed  tne  line  there. 

Question.  Why  did  not  Colonel  Devens  inform  him  of  the  nature  of  the 
ground  there  f 

Answer.  Greneral  Baker  did  not  consult  with  any  one;  he  just  gave  \a$ 
orders.  It  is  customary  in  the  military  to  say  nothing  in  such  casee — to  give  do 
advice.  Greneral  Baker  just  gave  his  orders  and  faced  right  about.  He  wu 
very  much  excited  at  the  time. 

Question.  Did  some  of  your  men  escape  down  by  Edwards's  Ferry  on  that 
side  of  the  river  t 

Answer.  They  did  that  night  aifter  dark. 

Question.  How  many  of  them  t 

Answer.  I  do  not  know.  I  know  of  two  (a  captain  and  a  sergeant  major)  who 
crept  along  down  the  edge  of  the  river.  Some  went  up  the  stream  and  were 
taken  off  in  boats ;  they  found  a  little  boat  above. 

Question.  Of  course^  yon  knew  that  a  defeat  would  be  disastroos  with  the 
means  of  crossing  that  yon  had  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  though  our  transportation  was  a  great  deal  better  than  the 
management  of  it.  With  suitable  management  the  transportation  waa— wellt  I 
do  not  think  it  was  as  good  as  it  ought  to  have  been ;  but  still  it  was  not  nearij 
as  bad  as  I  have  heard  it  reported. 

Question.  How  have  vou  neard  it  reported  to  be  ? 

Answer.  I  have  heard  that  there  was  no  transportation  but  a  boat  on  each 
side  of  the  island.  Now,  there  was  on  the  Maryland  side,  I  think,  two  ecowv 
capable  of  carrying  fifty  men  each  at  a  time.  From  Harrison's  island  to  the 
Virginia  side  there  was  a  scow  capable  of  carrying  seventv  men,  a  lifb-boat  that 
wo^d  carry  twenty  men,  and  two  little  boats  that  would  carry  six  or  eight  tt 
a  time.  There  was  transportation,  if  rightly  managed,  for  carrying^  200  mea 
over  in  an  hour. 

Question.  What  was  the  reason  more  did  not  escape  when  you  retreated! 

Answer.  The  boats  were  swamped.  In  their  retreat  the  men  mshed  upon 
the  boats  in  such  numbers  as  to  swamp  them.  I  understand — though  I  do 
not  know  it  to  be  a  fact — that  there  was  quite  an  engagement  between  two 
officers  about  crossing.  There  was  no  one  to  give  directions ;  one  officer  wanted 
his  company  to  go  first,  and  another  wanted  his  company  to  go  first.  It  \b  the 
business  of  the  brigade  quartermaster  to  attend  to  the  transportation,  hot  he 
was  not  there  at  any  time. 

Question.  Is  it  good  generalship  for  a  general  officer  to  give  an  order  to  croF« 
over  where  a  battle  might  be  expected  with  such  transportation  as  you  had  there ! 

Answer.  From  what  I  supposed  when  we  crossed  over,  I  thought  there  was 
plenty  of  transportation  to  get  back  i^ain. 

Question.  Undoubtedly,  ^  you  had  had  no  fight.  When  you 
you  were  looking  to  see  whether  there  was  an  enemy  there ;  you 
fess  to  know  whether  there  was  any  there  or  not  t 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  It  was  a  voyage  of  discovery  for  that  very  purpose  1 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Then  he  who  had  the  matter  in  charge  and  gave  the  orders  fer  his 
troops  to  cross— ought  not  he  to  have  known  that  there  was  transportation  suffi- 
cient for  any  accident  t 
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Answer.  He  knew  very  well  that  there  was  no  auch  force  on  their  Bide  as 
there  was  on  our  Bide. 

Qnestion.  That  is  so,  bat  those  on  jgui  side  oonld  not  be  of  any  use  unless 
yoa  had  the  means  of  going  back  and  forth.  It  is  a  militaiy  opinion  I  ask 
of  you. 

Answer.  I  think  it  depends  a  great  deal  npon  what  the  intention  of  crossine 
was.  If  the  general  knew  what  the  force  was  there,  and  knew  that  he  coald 
throw  up  fortifications  and  protect  himself,  it  might  be  good  generalship  and  it 
might  not.  I  think  it  depends  a  great  deal  upon  what  the  object  was.  I  do 
not  know  what  Greneral  Stone's  object  was,  or  what  Greneral  Baker's  object  was  ? 

Question.  It  was  to  make  a  reconnoissance,  I  think  you  said  ? 

Answer.  It  was  to  make  a  reconnoissance  in  the  first  place;  but  after  h% 
found  out  what  there  was  there  I  do  not  know  what  he  intended  to  do. 

Question.  Do  you  know  what  the  object  of  that  expedition  was  t 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  I  was  ordered  over  with  Captain  Phiibrick  to  make  a  re- 
connoissance. After  we  came  back  and  reported,  I  did  not  know  what  the 
object  was.  Only  as  we  said  there  was  no  enemy  in  any  force,  I  suppose  he 
intended  to  go  over  and  fortify  himself. 

Question.  Did  you  know  the  fact  that  McCall's  division  was  as  far  as  Draines- 
TiUe  the  night  before  this  hanpened  ? 

Answer.  It  was  reported  tne  day  before  that  he  was  advancing. 

Question.  And  before  you  crossed  he  was  ordered  back? 

Answer.  I  was  not  aware  of  that 

Question.  Did  you  not  know  that  that  division  retired  before  you  crossed  over  1 

Answer.  I  did  not.  I  just  heard,  as  a  rumor,  that  General  McCall's  division 
was  advancing.    I  know  nothing  more  than  except  by  hearsay. 

Question.  Was  there  any  difficulty  to  his  division  advancing  and  taking  posi- 
tion there,  if  it  had  been  necessary,  without  having  to  cross  the  river  with  boats  1 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  what  the  position  below  was.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  position  on  the  other  side  is.  Between  us  and  General  Gk>rman'8  brigade 
there  is  a  battery  that  prevented  our  getting  together,  that  would  prevent  our 
uniting  without  taking  that  battery.  There  is  a  battery  in  the  woods  that  we 
saw  guns  mounted  on. 

Question.  Have  you  ever  been  there? 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  Have  you  ever  seen  the  batteiy? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Could  you  see  the  gunsl 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Where  could  you  see  them  fromt 

Answer.  From  our  side.  Greneral  Stone  has  shelled  them  out  of  it  three  or  four 
times.  He  did  so  five  or  six  weeks  ago.  Now  the  leaves  are  off  the  trees  it 
sbows  very  plain.  I  knew  there  was  a  battery  there  that  morning.  Two 
negroes  of  Mr.  Smart,  going  from  Leesburg  to  Mr.  Smart's  mill,  ran  into  our 
lines,  and  we  took  them.  I  put  them  in  the  boats  that  day  to  help  our  men.  I 
asked  them  about  the  force  they  had  seen  coming  up.  They  said  there  was 
nothing  but  the  field-works  in  Trunkell's  woods. 

Question.  Are  you  sure  there  were  guns  in  that  work  at  the  time  of  that  battle  f 

Answer.  We  always  had  reason  to  oelieve  so. 

Question.  I  am  particular  about  that,  because  you  are  the  first  man  who  has 
ever  seen  any  guns  there  that  we  have  come  across. 

Answer.  They  can  be  seen  there  to-day. 

Question.  Did  you  know  at  the  period  of  that  battle  that  there  were  guns 
mounted  on  that  work  ? 

Answer.  I  did  not  know,  but  Oeneral  Stone  knew  it ;  that  is,  he  said  there 
was  a  battery  there. 
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Qnestion.  What  tine  did  70U  hear  it  ftom  himt 

Answer.  All  Btimmer. 

Question.  That  there  were  gana  thevet 

Answer.  That  these  waa  a  batterj  there. 

Question.  Did  you  hear  it  before  the  battle? 

Anawer.  Tes,  sir.  I  can  see  how  easily  we  heaxd  it;  we  hear  these  things  in 
camp;  we  heard  offices  say,  *'There  is  a  battezy  in  the  woods." 

Question.  You  say  that  nattery  was  commanded  by  our  g^uns? 

Answer.  We  can  reach  it  now;,  it  is  about  three  miles  ^stant. 

Questicnk  Of  coarBe»  it  is  no  fturdier  now  than  it  was  then  I 

Answer.  No,  sir;  but  since  the  leaves  have  fallen  off  we  can  see  all  their  fbiti- 
ficatioiis  on  the  other  side.  But  you  could  not  see  this  when  the  leaves  were  on 
the  trees. 

ByMr.  Odell: 

Question.  Where  is  Trunkell's  wood? 

Answer.  I  cannot  say  the  spot  exactly.  These  guns  command  the  Leesbui^ 
turnpike. 

By  the  chainnan : 

Question.  Was  that  battery  with  its  guns  in  the  woods  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  in  the  edge  of  the  woods.    The  trees  in  the  woods  bHiid  it. 

ByMr.OdeU: 

Question.  Do  you  say  it  is  dkiee  miles  from  the  shore  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  thxee  miles  from  the  elevation  where  we  placed  our  gnna  to 
shell  them. 

Question.  Gould  iMf^  force  from  Ball's  Bluff  go  down  to  Edward's  Ferry  and 
keep  out  of  the  range  of  these  guns? 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  I  say  that  the  two  forces  never  could  get  together  without 
silencing  this  fortificatkni,  if  there  were  guns  there  to  be  silmiced. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  What  prevented  them  from  flanking  that  batteiy  ? 

Answer.  The  enemy's  in&ntry. 

Question.  That  would  be  an  obstruction  of  infantry.  I  am  asking  if  these 
guns  were  an  obstruction? 

Answer.  Usually  field-works  of  this  kind  are  supported  by  infantry. 

Question.  Would  there  have  been  any  difficulty  with  the  guns  themselves, 
provided  there  had  been  no  infantry  to  sunport  them? 

Answer.  I  do  not  suppose  there  woula.  I  suppose  they  could  have  gone 
around  them. 

Question.  Were  you  down  at  Edwards's  Ferry  any  time  during  that  day  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.    Gkneral  Stone  had  his  headquarters  at  Edwards's  Ferry. 

Question.  At  that  time? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  I  communicated  between  Colonel  Devens  and  (xeneral 
Stone. 

Question.  What  amount  of  force  waa  there  over  on  the  Virginia  side  at  Ed- 
wards's Ferry  that  davl 

Answer.  I  am  not  able  to  say.    I  know  some  regiments  that  were  there. 

Question.  Did  you  hear  the  firing  at  Ball's  Bluff  while  you  were  at  Edwards's 
Ferry? 

Answer.  No,  sir.  I  was  not  down  there  when  there  was  any  skirmishing  at 
BaU's  Bluff. 

Question.  Then  General  Stone  knew  at  the  time  he  placed  those  troops  across 
at  Ball's  Bluff  that  it  was  impossible  to  support  them  from  Edwards's  Ferry,  on 
account  of  this  battery? 
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Answer.  I  do  not  know.    Ko,  m;  if  he  went  afonnd  as  yon  suppose. 

Question.  Bat  yon  say  that  was  an  obstruetion,  and  supported  by  in&ntry  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  And  therefote  he  had  no  reason  to  be  infonned  that  thcf  force  he 
put  across  at  Ball's  Bluff  eould  reoeiTO  any  support  fiom  those  he  put  boobs 
firom  Edwards's  Ferry  1 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  what  he  supposed. 

Question.  Well,  what  was  the  fiict  ?  What  ought  a  miKtaiy  man  to  suppose  t 
You  have  already  siud  Aat  l&ese  fortifications  are  generally  supported  by  in- 
fantry, as  a  reason  why  Ibey  could  not  be  re-enforoed  from  Edwards's  Eeny. 
Now,  General  Stone  knew  that;  that  they  eould  reedyeno  support  from  the 
force  at  Edwards's  Ferry. 

Answer.  No,  sir;  they  could  not  if  Ihey  went  in  front  of  them.  But  if  he 
threw  a  force  over  so  that  it  might  go  around,  he  could. 

Question.  Exactly.    But  that  is  a  path  that  I  haive  made  around  myself. 

Answer.  I  did  not  say  he  could  not  do  it  I  merely  answered  your  question 
as  to  whether  it  would  be  proper  to  do  ft. 

Question.  Well,  if  you  say  he  could  do  it,  I  want  to  know  why  he  did  not 
do  it,  when  he  heard  the  batde  of  Ball's  Bluff  going  ont 

Answer.  I  am  not  able  to  answer  that. 

Question.  It  was  very  bad  generalship  if  he  could  do  it  and  did  not  do  it* 
was  it  not? 

Answer.  I  suppose  it  was. 

Question.  And  if  he  could  not  do  It,  he  knew  that  &ct,  did  he  not?  And  then 
I  want  to  know  why,  in  your  judgment,  he  put  those  troops  across  at  Edwards's 
Perry,  when  he  knew  they  could  not  aid  those  at  Ball's  Bluff? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  know  what  General  Stone's  plan  was  any 
more  than  you  do;  not  at  all.  I  only  received  my  orders  from  him,  and  carried 
them  out.  His  plan  might  have  been  to  havegone  up  by  going  around  that 
battery.  I  do  not  know  what  his  plan  was.  He  must  have  known  that  Aere 
was  a  battery  in  those  woods,  for  it  has  been  known,  or  the  report  has  been  all 
summer  that  there  was  a  battery  in  the  woods  there. 

Question.  And  consequently  nulitary  men  would  suppose  that  that  would 
prevent  a  junction  of  the  two  forces  thrown  over  there,  and  that  they  must  act 
separately.  Now,  I  want  to  know  of  you,  as  a  military  man,  what  object  he 
could  have  to  throw  1,600  men  across  at  Edwards's  Ferry  at  the  same  time  they 
were  thrown  across  at  Ball's  Bluff  in  the  numbers  there  were  there,  and  thus 
expose  them  to  be  sacrificed  in  detail.  For  if  one  of  them  was  lost,  the  other 
stood  an  equal  chance  of  being  destroyed. 

Answer.  I  think  General  Stone  thought  there  was  no  force  on  the  other  side. 
I  think  after  Golonel  Devens  reported  ^t  we  had  crossed  over  there  and  found 
nothing — ^had  not  seen  any  pickets— he  supposed  the  enemy  had  left  the  vicin- 
ity of  Leesburg.  I  think  tnat  was  his  opinion  afiter  we  had  gone  over  and 
found  no  opposition. 

Question.  You  afterwards  saw  that  there  were  troops  at  Leesburg  ? 

Answer.  We  met  them  in  the  encounter. 

Question.  In  the  first  skirmish  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  And  then  General  Stone  ordered  more  troops  across  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Qaestion.  At  what  time  did  he  order  the  troops  across  at  Edwards's  Fer^  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  at  what  time  they  were  ordered  across  below.  I  do 
not  know  what  did  happen  at  Edwards's  Feny.  I  can  say  this  :  that  from  the 
hour  of  11  to  the  hour  of  1,  there  were  more  people  coming  back  at  Ball's  Bluff 
than  were  going  over.  Then  was  the  time  we  were  waiting  for  General  Baker. 
There  seemed  to  be  a  cessation  then ;  everything  seemed  to  stand  stilL 
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Qoeetioxi.  Then»  of  oonnet  Oolonel  Deveiui  knew  there  was  a  foioe  of  tk 
enemy  there,  and  perhaps  abont  what  that  force  amounted  to»  before  Geoenl 
Baker  went  across  T 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  we  had  enconntered  bat  one  regiment  then* 

Question.  You  did  not  know  how  many  more  were  there  1 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Julian : 

Question.  What  effect  did  this  disaster  at  Ball's  Bluff  have  upon  your  t^ 
ment,  as  regards  their  opinion  of  the  generalship  of  Genend  Stone  t 

Answer.  Among  the  men  and  officers  ? 

Question.  Yes,  sir. 

Answer.  I  hare  never  heard  them  express  anything  one  way  or  the  other. 

Question.  How  did  it  impress  you  7 

Answer.  As  one  who  was  in  the  fight,  it  had  this  effect  upon  me :  that  bad 
General  Stone  been  across  himself,  or  some  one  else  to  take  charse,  and  man- 
aged affairs  as  they  should  have  been  manaeed,  I  thidk  we  shoula  have  bets 
victorious.  I  think  if  the  forces  had  been  thrown  across  as  General  Sume  o^ 
dered  them  to  be  thrown  across*  we  should  have  won  the  battle. 

By  Mr.  Gooch : 

Question.  Did  it  not  occur  to  you  as  a  little  strange  that  (General  Stone  him- 
self was  not  on  the  field  at  all  that  day  1 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  as  it  did.  He  had  two  generals  under  him,  one  at 
one  place  and  one  at  the  other.  He  was  lying  back  on  the  hill  with  ardDerT. 
watching  the  movements  on  both  sides,  and  giving  directions.  I  think  thai 
with  five  hundred  more  troops,  there  would  have  been  no  defeat  there. 

ByMr.Odell: 
Question.  How  many  were  killed  on  your  side  that  day  t 
Answer.  There  were  310  killed,  wounded,  and  missing ;  I  think  somewbere 
from  50  to  60  killed  and  drowned. 

By  Mr. Gooch: 

Question.  Of  your  re^ment  t 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Of  how  many  did  your  regiment  consist  1 

Answer.  In  the  fight  I  think  we  had  some  six  hundred  and  fifty  men. 

Question.  Did  your  regiment  suffer  more  than  the  others  T 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  we  had  two  skirmishes  alone,  and  then  in  the  piinefpal 
fight  we  received  a  very  hot  fire.  I  know  this :  that  the  general  opinion  smoee 
our  men  was,  that  if  the  line  had  not  been  formed  back  where  it  was,  hot  baa 
been  formed  in  the  woods  where  Colonel  Devens  was  before,  we  should  bare 
been  successful  with  the  force  we  had  there ;  that  if  General  Baker  had  orderrd 
his  troops  up  to  support  Colonel  Devens,  we  should  have  been  snccessfid,  for 
the  enemv  would  have  then  been  in  the  open  space,  instead  of  our  b«*ing  tbci^* 
Had  he  done  so,  and  reserved  one  or  two  companies  to  cover  the  right  flank,  1 
think,  and  I  believe  that  all  our  men  and  officers  in  the  battle  think  also,  tbat 
we  would  have  been  successftd  even  with  the  force  we  had  there.  Anolbcr 
thing  which  was  very  bad  was,  that  Captafai  Kendee  did  not  report  with  bit  ten 
cavalry  to  Colonel  Devens,  so  as  to  reconnoitre  and  let  us  know  what  toe 
there  was.  The  cavalry  was  not  used.  If  they  had  been  there,  they  coM 
have  been  made  to  do  excellent  service. 

Question.  Then  you  understand  that  General  Stone  remained  on  the  Ibrj- 
land  side,  directing;  operations  both  at  Ball's  Bluff  and  Edwards's  Ferry  I 

Answer.  He  did  until  G^eral  Baker  took  conbnand.    After  that  he  knev 
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nothing  of  wbat  was  going  on  at  Ball's  Blnff,  unless'  Gkneial  Baker  sent  him 
despatches. 

Question.  At  what  time  did  Ghnend  Baker  take  command  at  Ball's  Blnff  ? 

Answer.  Atqnaxter  past  two  o'clock. 

Question.  What  time  did  General  Baker  arrive  there? 

Answer.  It  was  abont  10  o'clock  that  I  met  him  on  the  towpath,  when  he 
was  eoing  up  to  take  command.  I  airiyed  there  at  half  past  10  o'clock,  and  he 
said  he  was  eoing  over  with  his  whole  command  to  take  possession.  I  was  sent 
back  three  diflPerent  times,  by  Colonel  Deyens,  to  see  if  re-enfbrcements  were 
coming  over,  but  it  was  quarter  past  2  hefare  Qeaenl  Baker  appeared  npon 
the  field  on  the  Y iiginia  side. 

Question.  How  £>  jon  know  that  (General  Stone  did  not  direct  operations  at 
Ball's  Blu£P  after  General  Baker  went  up  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  but  what  he  did.  Bnt  when  I  rq>orted  to  him,  at 
Hdwarda's  Ferry,  abont  10  o'clock,  he  told  me  that  G^^rand  &^er  had  gone  to 
take  command  there.  In  reporting  to  him  that  Colonel  Ward  had  gone  to  the 
support  of  Colonel  Devens  instead  of  going  to  Smart's  Mill,  I  asked  if  he  should 
to  the  mill  then,  as  he  had  been  oraer^  to  do  at  first  He  said  that  General 
ker  had  gone  to  take  command,  and  would  direct  him  as  he  wanted. 

Question.  You  are  still  with  jour  regiment,  in  G^eral  Stone's  division? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 


Washington,  January  26, 1862. 
Captain  William  Judkins  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  What  is  your  rank  and  position  in  the  army  ?  • 

Answer.  I  hold  the  commission  of  captain  in  company  H  of  the  16th  Indiana 
regiment. 

Question.  Where  are  you  stationed  t 

Answer.  At  Camp  Hicks,  near  Frederick. 

Question.  Do  you  know  anything  about  any  communications  passing  between 
Gkneml  Stone  and  the  opposite  side?    If  so,  please  to  state  the  particulars. 

Answer.  In  the  forepart  of  December—somewhere  from  the  5th  to  the  10th 
of  December-^I  was  placed  out  on  picket  for  two  days.  While  out  on  picket 
our  brigade  got  orders  to  move  up  to  Frederick.  They  left  on  Tuesday  morn- 
ing, leaving  me  with  my  company  on  picket.  I  remained  there  until  Wednesday 
evening,  when  we  were  out  of  provisions,  and  I  went  up  to  Edwards's  Ferry  to 
get  some  provisions  for  my  men,  and  also  to  see  something  about  having  them 
relieved.  I  was  sent  from  Edwards's  Ferry  out  to  see  General  Gorman.  He 
furnished  the  provisions,  and  said  that  he  would  see  that  my  command  should 
be  relieved.  On  Thursday  evening  a  company,  from  the  Michigan  7th,  I  think, 
came  down  and  relieved  me,  and  I  marched  my  command  up  to  Edwards's 
Ferry,  where  I  remained  over  night.  General  Gorman  had  promised  me  trans- 
portation by  wagon,  or  in  some  other  way,  to  where  my  regunent  was.  When 
1  got  to  Edwards's  Ferry  I  made  arrangements  to  go  on  by  canal  with  my  oom- 

riy  to  Point  of  Bocks.  The  boat,  however,  did  not  leave  until  the  afternoon. 
the  morning,  about  9  o'clock,  there  was  a  company  came  down  to  the  bank 
of  the  river  on  the  other  side  carrying  a  flag  of  truce— ^  company  of  cavalry. 
The  oflieer  in  command  at  Edwards's  Ferry  went  down  to  the  river  to  answer 
it.  He  had  come  down  a  short  spell  before  that,  rode  right  over  the  bridge  on 
tiie  canal,  passed  the  guards,  had  gone  down  to  the  water's  edge,  got  o£F  his 
horse,  and  took  out  his  spy-glass  and  looked  over  at  the  secession  pickets  on  the 
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other  side.  He  then  got  on  hie  horee  and  rode  back  up  the  hfll,  where  a  eovpfe 
of  cannon  were  stationed.  It  was  while  he  was  up  there  that  this  flag  of  trace 
came  down.  The  offioer  in  command  at  Edwards's  Feny  went  down  to  answir 
it,  and  General  Stone  came  np  and  said  something.  I  did  not  hear  what  he  said. 
A  boat  went  over  on  the  otiier  side,  and  three  commissioned  officers  and  eome 
privates  of  the  secession  army  eame  back  in  it  General  Stone  stood  there  and 
talked  with  them  awhSe.  They  joked  wxdi  one  another  in  a  friendly  way.  One 
of  the  rebel  officers,  I  think,  was  luaned  0<^onel  Humphrey.  After  ta&zng  is 
that  way  a  few  nunntes,  Ae  secession  colonel  palled  out  a  padcage  of  fiomethiog 
or  other  and  handed  it  to  General  Stone,  who  stack  it  in  his  side  pocket.  Tbej 
then  sainted  one  another,  and  the  secession  colonel  and  the  rest  got  into  tl« 
boat  and  retamed  to  die  other  side  of  the  river,  and  General  Stone  got  on  his 
horse  and  rode  off. 

Qaestion.  Was  the  package  given  to  General  Stone  a  sealed  package  I 

Answer.  I  cannot  t^L 

Question.  Was  it  a  large  package  I 

Answer.  It  was  a  tolerably  good-sised  package ;  a  large  yellow  envelope,  a 
long  one,  and  pvet^  fall.  It  appeared  as  though  there  might  be  some  six  or 
eight  sheets  of  paper  in  it»  judging  from  the  looks  of  h. 

By  Mr.  Oovode: 

Question.  Did  General  Stone  offer  to  open  it  in  vour  presence? 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  he  just  stuck  it  in  his  pocket,  mounted  his  horse,  and 
rode  off. 

Question.  Do  you  know  whether  any  of  our  men  were  left  over  on  the  other 
side  as  hostages  ? 

Answer.  I  think  there  were  some  six  or  eight  of  our  men  left  over  there  u 
hostages. 

Qaestion.  Until  these  officers  and  men  returned  i 

Ansn/er.  Yes,  sir. 

Juestion.  Did  you  not  at  the  time  look  upon  that  as  a  rather  stnoge  pro- 
ing? 

Answer.  Well,  sir,  I  do  not  know  as  I  am  able  to  say  aUogether  whether  I 
did  or  did  not.  I  know  this :  that  the  men  there  looked  upon  it  as  rather  stnage, 
and  talked  a  great  deal  about  it.  In  £Eust,  my  men  were  crowding  around  ami 
talking  rather  loud,  as  I  thought,  in  the  presence  of  those  thore,  and  I  oidcved 
them  over  on  the  other  side  of  the  canaL  I  was  merely  waiting  tmnspwUnoQ 
there;  I  was  not  on  duty  at  all. 

Question.  Do  you  tnink  that  such  a  proceeding  is  calculated  to  hare  « 
damaging  effect  upon  G^eral  Stone's  influence  with  the  axmy,  or  its  confideace 
in  himt 

Answer.  I  think  it  is.  I  can  say  that  so  fietr  as  my  own  men^are  ooneened, 
they  talk  about  it  yet  frequently.  They  could  not  place  confidence  in  General 
Stone  after  seeing  that. 

By  the  chairman ; 

Qaestion.  The  boat  went  from  our  side  over  to  the  other  side! 

Answer.  Tes,  sir. 

Question.  And  brought  these  officers  backt 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  transaction  similar  to  this  I 

Answer.  I  do  not 

Question.  How  is  General  Stone  looked  upon  by  the  men  and  officers  there 
as  regards  his  loyalty? 

Answer.  I  am  not  in  that  division.  I  was  merely  passing  through  theie  on 
my  way  to  my  regiment. 
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B7  Mr.  Covode : 

Question.  You  were  present  during  that  interview  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Was  there  anything  in  that  interview  which,  in  your  opinion, 
would  justify  their  officers  coming  over  here,  and  hostages  from  our  side  being 
sent  over  there— any  thing  except  the  delivering  of  this  package  ? 

Answer.  There  was  nothing  else  that  I  heard  spoken  0?  The  secession 
colonel  inouired  about  the  health  of  "Uncle  Abe,"  and  was  very  anxious  to  get 
"  Unde  Aoe's"  message;  said  he  came  over  expressly  for  it. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  Was  this  in  sight  of  our  fortifications  and  position  there,  so  that 
the  enemy  could  get  a  good  view  of  what  we  had  on  this  side  ?  ' 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  it  was  not. 

'  By  Mr,  Oovode: 

Question.  You  could  see  no  occasion  for  all  this  but  the  delivery  of  this 
package? 

Answer.  That  was  all  I  could  see. 


*  Washington,  January  25,  1862. 
Sergeant  Charles  Edgbrly  sworn  and  examined. 
By  the  chairman: 

Question.  What  is  your  position  in  the  army? 

Answer.  I  am  second  sergeant  of  company  E  of  the  12th  Massachusetts 
regiment* 

Qnestion.  Where  are  you  stationed? 

Answer.  We  are  stationed  now  about  four  miles  from  Frederick  City,  on  the 
tnnipike  road. 

Question.  Do  you  know  anything  of  any  communications  passing  between 
Greneral  Stone  and  officers  of  the  rebel  army? 

Answer.  I  think  that  on  the  6th  of  December  last,  on  a  Friday,  I  was  at 
Edwards's  Ferry,  and  in  the  morning  I'  saw  Greneral  Stone  coming  down  to- 
wards the  ferry.  There  was  a  mounted  man  with  him,  who  kept  about  twenty 
rods  in  the  rear  all  the  time,  until  they  came  to  the  canal.  €reneral  Stone  rode 
across  the  canal  alone  to  the  ferry  where  our  brigade  crossed  at  the  time  of  the 
Ball's  Bluff  affidr.  General  Stone  stopped  there  about  five  minutes,  looking 
across  the  river,  and  then  returned  across  the  canal  again,  and  went  up  on  the 
bloft  Perhaps  some  five  minutes  after  that  some  one  called  my  attention  to 
him  upon  the  oluff.  I  looked  up  and  saw  his  orderly  about  one  hundred  yards 
from  him,  while  Greneral  Stone  had  a  ^ass,  through  which  he  was  looking  across 
the  river.  He  was  there  some  twenty  minutes  or  so.  I  then  heard  a  captain 
give  orders  to  turn  out  the  guard,  as  Uie  enemy  had  shown  themselves,  and  we 
thought  they  were  going  to  shell  them.  I  saw  them  emerge  from  the  woods  on 
the  other  side.  I  started  with  the  captain,  and  when  we  got  to  the  canal  bridge 
some  one  said  they  had  a  flag  of  truce.  We  went  down  to  the  shore,  and,  as 
we  got  there,  the  enemy  came  down  to  the  shore  on  the  other  side,  and  showed 
a  flag  of  truce.  Looking  around  at  the  time  I  saw  that  General  Stone  was 
just  behind  me.  The  rebels  hallooed  across  the  river  that  they  had  despatches 
for  General  Stone.  General  Stone  told  the  captain  to  take  a  boat  and  go  over, 
and  I  and  five  others  went  over  with  him.  When  we  got  there  I  think  that 
lieatenant  Colonel  Humphrey,  of  the  rebels,  asked  who  was  on  the  other  side 
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He  was  told  it  was  General  Stone.  He  SAii,  "  If  General  Stone  is  over  on  the 
other  side,  I  will  go  over  if  you  will  leave  some  of  your  men  here."  I  think 
five  of  us  stayed  there,  while  this  lieutenant  colonel  went  over.  He  was  ac- 
companied hv  an  officer  who  had  on  a  lieutenant's  shoulder-straps,  but  some  of 
the  rebels  told  me  he  was  their  captain.  They  called  themselves  the  "  school- 
boys of  Big  Bethel."  There  were  also  an  orderly  sergeant,  a  sergeant,  and  a 
private,  besides  the  commissioned  officers,  who  came  over  to  see  General  Stone. 
While  I  was  over  there  I  remarked  to  a  picket  that  he  had  had  a  very  pretty 
mark  a  short  time  before.  He  wanted  to  know  if  I  meant  General  Stone,  and  I 
told  him  I  did.  He  said  he  did  not  care  to  shoot  General  Stone.  We  stopped 
there  probably  ten  minutes. 

Question.  Did  you  observe  what  they  had  with  them;  whether  they  had  a 
package,  or  anything  of  the  kind  ? 

Answer.  They  had  a  sealed  package  about  the  size  of  this,  [taking  up  a  long 
envelope,]  which  was  delivered  to  General  Stone. 

Question.  What  officers  did  you  say  came  across  ? 

Answer.  A  lieutenant  colonel  and  an  officer  who  had  a  first  lieutenant's 
shoulder-straps  on.  Thev  called  him  their  captain.  One  of  the  boys  on  the 
other  side  said  he  would  go  over  too,  if  I  would  ask  his  captain.  I  looked 
around  and  said  I  saw  no  captain.  He  pointed  to  this  officer  with  a  lieutenant's 
unfform  on  and  said  he  was  his  captain. 

By  Mr.  Julian: 

Question.  What  did.  General  Stone  do  with  the  package  ? 
Answer.  He  carried  it  away  with  him. 

By  the  chairman: 

Question.  From  your  description  of  the  occurrence,  it  would  appear  to  be  evi- 
dent that  General  Stone  expected  them  before  they  came  in  sight? 

Answer.  I  said  so  to  the  captain  on  duty  there.  I  saw  General  Stone  ride 
down  to  the  shore  and  stop  there  several  minutes  looking  across. 

Question.  Before  any  one  appeared  on  the  other  side? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  He  then  went  up  on  the  bluff  and  took  out  his  glass  and 
looked  over  in  the  direction  where  the  enemy  afterwards  emerged  from  the  woods. 

By  Mr.  Covode : 

Question.  If  the  rebels  had  wanted  to  kill  General  Stone,  you  say  they  could 
have  done  so  easily. 

Answer.  Very  easily.  That  was  why  I  remarked  to'  the  picket  that  he  had 
had  a  good  mark,  and  he  seemed  to  know  exactly  to  whom  I  referred. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  He  rode  off  with  that  package? 
Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

'  By  Mr.  Covode: 

Question.  Did  the  rebels  make  any  remark  about  General  Stone? 

Answer.  The  picket  said  that  he  did  not  care  about  killing  General  Stone.  1 
then  remarked,  "  I  guess  we  will  send  him  over  to  you."  He  said,  **  If  you 
will  send  him  over  here  we  will  treat  him  well." 

By  the  chairman: 

Question.  Do  you  know  who  were  hostages  with  you  ? 

Answer.  We  had  been  relieved  from  picket  that  day,  and  there  were  some 
men  on  the  boat  from  some  other  regiments — the  I6th  Indiana,  who  were  going 
up  to  Point  of  Bocks,  and  there  were  some  others  there  whom  I  do  not  re- 
member. 
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Question.  Do  you  know  anything  about  any  other  communications  between 
General  Stone  and  the  enemy  1 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  Ball's  Bluff  affair  T 

Answer.  Our  colonel,  Fletcher  Webster,  received  orders,  I  do  not  know  ex- 
actly when.  At  least,  we  received  orders  about  11  o'clock — we  were  on  picket 
about  two  miles  from  our  regiment — to  call  in  our  companies  and  go  into  camp 
immediately.  So  we  drew  off  our  pickets,  but  we  were  relieved  by  no  com- 
pany at  all,  and  we  left  the  canal  where  we  had  been  on  picket  without  any  pro- 
tection at  all.  We  started  for  oar  camp,  and  after  we  got  across  the  canal  we 
received  another  conununication  to  extend  our  pickets  towards  Seneca.  We  got 
the  pickets  out  again,  when  we  received  another  order  to  draw  them  in  again ; 
and  we  kept  receiving  these  orders  all  night.  We  did  not  march  to  Edwards's 
Ferry  until  the  next  oay  in  the  afternoon.  We  marched  up  the  whole  distance, 
and  brought  up  at  night  at  Sdwards's  Ferry  with  about  half  our  regiment. 
We  did  not  leave  camp  until  after  dinner. 

Question.  Did  you  go  across  the  river  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  aU  of  our  brigade  crossed  with  the  exception  of  our  regi- 
ment. 

Question.  Where  did  your  brigade  cross  ? 

Answer.  At  Edwards's  Ferry,  where  I  went  across  with  the  flag  of  truce. 

Question.  Wliat  day  was  that  ? 

Answer.  The  day  after  the  battle  of  Ball's  Bluff.  I  think  it  was  on  Tuesday, 
for  we  did  i^otget  there  until  Tuesday  night. 

Question,  miat  did  your  regiment,  or  rather  your  brigade,  go  over  for  at  that 
time? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know. 

By  Mr.  Gooch : 

Question.  Your  regiment  did  not  go  across? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  our  regiment  did  not  get  there  until  late. 

By  the  chairman: 

Qaestion.  How  long  did  your  brigade  remain  over  there  until  they  came 
back  again  ? 

Answer.  I  think  wo  left  Edwards's  Ferry  the  next  Friday,  and  went  back  to 
Seneca,  where  we  have  remained  ever  since,  until  the  4th  of  December,  when  the 
regiment  removed  to  Frederick,  where  it  is  stationed  now. 

By  Mr.  Gooch : 

Question.  When  did  you  first  get  any  intimation  that  your  regiment  was 
wanted  at  Ball's  Bluff  or  Edwat'ds's  Ferry  ? 

Answer.  It  was  about  11  o'clock  on  Monday  that  our  captain  on  picket  first 
received  it.  • 

Question.  Had  you  any  notice  beforehand  that  you  would  probably  be  wanted 
in  Uiat vicinity? 

Answer.  We  had  none. 

Question.  The  first  you  heard  of  it  was  on  Monday? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  we  had  had  orders  a  week  before  that,  I  think,  to  bo  ready 
to  move  at  a  minute's  notice,  and  have  three  days'  rations  ready. 

Question.  Has  that  been  an  unusual  thing,  or  have  you  frequently  had  such 
orders  ? 

Answer.  We  have  had  such  orders  at  different  times.  We  have  such  orders 
now. 
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Washington  January  27,  1862] 
Major  J.  J.  DiMMiCK  sworn  and  examined. 
Bj  Mr.  Gooch : 

Question.  What  is  your  rank  in  the  army,  and  where  are  yon  now  stationed? 

Answer.  I  am  major  of  the  2d  New  York  State  militia.     I  am  stationed 
(between  Poolesville  and  Edwards's  Ferry,  at  present. 

Question.  How  long  have  you  been  stationed  there  ? 

Answer.  Since  the  11th  of  October. 

Question.  Have  you  had  charge  of  the  pickets  anywhere  along  the  river  T 
>SjiBwer,  I  have  had  chaise  of  them  probably  two  days  in  the  wedt. 
Question.  Do  you  know  anything  in  relation  to  the  transmission  of  letteis 
^nd  packages  across  the  line? 

Answer.  Not  at  the  point  where  we  are  stationed  now,  for  I  have  not  had 
voharge  o/  any  pickets  there. 

Quqstioji.  Mow  about  other  points  ? 

Ansiref.  At  Monocacy  I  had  command  from  about  the  12th  or  15th  of 
August  i»  the  ]La4;ter  pail;  of  September. 

Question  St8i«  wnat  you  know  in  relation  to  communications  and  packages 
crossing  the  riyer  «<t  that  point  ? 

Answer.  My  orders  were  from  General  Stone,  verbally.  They  were  to  take 
charge  of  any  packages  which  he  sent  up  by  his  orders  to  be  aen)  across 
the  river,  and  to  take  charge  of  packages  to  be  brought  back,  and  have  them 
submitted  to  him.  Whjen  we  saw  a  flag  of  truce  on  the  other  side  we  sent  over 
a  boat  and  took  what  letters  they  had  and  sent  them  to  General  Stone.  Some- 
times the  letters  were  returned  to  me  to  be  delivered  to  parties  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. Others  were  kept  by  General  Stone,  but  what  became  of  them  I  do  not 
know. 

Question.  How  frequently  was  this  ? 

Answer.  It  was  very  irregular;  sometimes  twice  a  week,  sometimes  less,  and 
sometimes  more.  I  should  think,  on  the  average,  they  were  happening  twice  a 
week. 

Question.  Were  those  letters  sealed} 

Answer.  I  think  some  were  sealed  and  some  were  open.  Letters  from  General 
.Stone  were  sealed,  and  those  |We  received  were  sealed.  There  were  sealed 
letters  from  him  to  a  Mrs.  Betsy  Mason.  General  Stone  told  me  that  she  bad 
a  safeguard  frt>m  General  Scott  to  the  effect  that  her  property  on  the  ialand 
[there  should  not  be  disturbed. 

Question.  You  frequently  sent  packages  to  this  woman  1 

Answer.  I  think  as  many  as  four  or  five  times. 

Question.  Where  did  she  live  ? 

Answer.  Her  address  was  Chesnut  Hill,  Loudon  county;  I  think  opposite 
Nolan's  Ferry. 
•      Question.  How  far  back  from  the  river  1 

Answer.  I  think  a  mile  or  two. 

Question.  Do  you  know  anything  in  relation  to  the  woman,  except  what 
(General  Stone  told  you  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  You  said  packages  were  sent  to  her  and  received  them  from  her! 

Answer.  There  were  packages,  said  to  be  from  her,  directed  to  parties  In  PkO- 
.adelphia  and  Washington,  and  I  think  to  some  in  Baltimore! 

Question.  What  did  you  do  with  those  packages  ? 

Answer.  Delivered  them  to  General  Stone. 

Question.  Were  they  directed  to  General  Stone  1 

Answer.  Directed  to  other  parties,  and  also  a  letter  to  General  Stone* 

Question.  Were  those  packages  sealod  t 
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Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Yon  saj  General  Stone  told  70a  she  had  a  safeguard  from  General 
Scoiti 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  The  waj  that  was  was  this :  the  pickets  from  one  of  the 
regiments  fired  over  at  the  hogs  ou  the  island,  and  General  Stone  told  me  to  go 
np  and  say  to  the  officer  in  command  of  the  picket  that  she  had  a  safeguard 
mm  General  Scott,  and  her  property  must  not  be  disturbed. 

Question.  Then  it  was  in  relation  to  the  shooting  of  the  hogs,  and  not  about 
sending  letters  to  her,  that  he  told  you  about  this  safeguard? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  he  said  her  property  was  not  to  be  disturbed ;  that  she 
had  a  safeguard  from  General  Scott. 

Question.  Did  he  ever  give  you  any  explanation  of  the  packages  coming 
£N>m  her  ? 

Answer.  He  did  not. 

Question.  Do  you  know  whether  the  packages  sent  to  General  Stone  were  for- 
warded to  their  destination  1 

Answer.  I  do  not.  I  always  supposed  she  was  a  spy  employed  by  General 
Stone.  That  was  my  impression,  because  the  packages  were  so  frequent.  He 
seemed  to  be  well  acquainted  with  her,  as  I  judged,  from  what  he  said. 

Question.  Why,  then,  di(^  you  suppose  that  she  directed  her  packages  ta 
parties  in  Philadelphia,  Washington,  and  Baltimore  ? 

Ansi^er.  That  was  a  matter  I  could  not  explain.  I  was  merely  to  obey  orders^ 
In  fact,  I  had  no  right  to  ask  questions. 

Question.  How  about  packages  going  over  into  Virginia  ? 

Answer,  packages  went  to  her  frequently ;  letters,  I  mean. 

Question.  What  kind  of  letters  1 

Answer.  Common  size,  and  sometimes  of  large  size.  Some  from  General 
Stone  came  in  envelopes  used  in  his  office. 

Question.  If  she  had  been  a  spy  of  General  Stone  would  you  have  expected 
letters  to  be  sent  to  her  in  official  envelopes  7 

Answer.  That  was  not  regular  at  all.  I  only  remember  one  or  two  such 
packages,  addressed  in  Greneral  Stone's  handwriting,  appearing  to  contain  three 
or  four  letters. 

Question.  If  she  had  been  a  spy  you  would  not  have  supposed  that  he  would 
have  sent  his  official  envelopes  to  her  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know.  There  are  a  great  many  things  up  there  I  could 
not  understand.     It  is  a  very  civil  war  upon  our  side. 

Question.  It  is  conducted  upon  peace  principles  upon  our  side  ? 

Answer.  More  so  than  any  war  I  .have  before  heard  of.  Our  pickets  at 
Monocacy  were  not  fired  upon  for  the  eight  or  nine  weeks  that  we  were  there. 

Question.  This  thing  was  a  matter  of  frequent  occurrence  1 

Answer.  Yes,  su: ;  I  should  say  it  averaged  twice  a  week.  Oeneral  Stone 
gave  me  instructions  once  to  deliver  some  letters  immediately.  I  supposed  they. 
were  to  be  sent  over  at  once,  and  I  sent  over  a  couple  of  soldiers  with  them, 
and  they  were  met  upon  the  other  side  by  some  of  the  rebel  soldiers.  I  re^ 
ported  what  I  had  done  to  General  Stone,  and  he  rather  censured  me  for  it,  say- 
ing that  I  should  rather  have  sent  the  letters  over  by  civilians — ^bv  other  thaa 
our  soldiers.  I  told  him  that  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  have  done  that ;  I 
could  send  them  over  only  by  soldiers  or  negroes,  and  the  negroes  were  afraid 
of  being  taken. 

Question.  Do  you  know  the  objection  to  sending  them  over  by  our  soldiers  V. 

Answer.  He  save  me  no  reason. 

Question.  Did  any  reason  occur  to  you  ? 

Answer.  Only,  perhaps,  that  they  might  be  taken  prisoners.  But  then  they- 
were  very  honontble  on  the  other  side  whenever  a  white  flag  was  raised.   Theres 
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never  was  a  boat  fired  upon.    Several  individuals  were  brought  over,  and  two 
ladies  were  sent  over  from  our  side— one  with  her  family  and  furniture. 

Question.  Who  were  they? 

'  Answer.  One  was  Mrs.  Captain  Shreeves,  who  was  sent  over.    Her  huabaBd 
was  a  captain  in  the  Loudon  cavalry. 

Question.  You  say  she  was  sent  over  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  I  sent  her  over  with  her  furniture.  I  had  orders  from 
General  Stone  to  send  her  over.  When  I  reported  it  on  the  other  side,  they 
said  they  could  not  receive  her  until  they  received  orders  from  Leesbai^.  At 
night  they  came  back,  and  she  was  sent  over. 

Question.  Did  you  examine  her  trunks  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  she  had  bedding,  bags,  &c.  I  understand  that  before  I 
came  there  she  had  petitioned  to  General  Stone  several  times  for  permiasion  to 
go  back,  after  having  been  allowed  to  come  over  here.  Her  baggage  was  not 
examined.  I  understood  that  she  took  an  oath  before  General  Stone  to  give  no 
information,  under  thq  penalty  of  having  her  father-in-law's  property  on  thiB 
side  confiscated. 

Question.  What  was  the  nature  of  her  packages,  baggage,  &ct 

Answer.  I  could  not  say,  except  that  I  recollect  there  was  a  trunk,  and  some 
bedding  tied  up  in  a  blanket.  I  recollect  one  thing  distinctly — a  sewing 
machine,  which  I  thought  was  rather  a  curious  thing  to  be  sent  over  there. 
There  were  one  or  two  trunks,  a  carpet-bag,  and  such  things  as  a  woman Voold 
naturally  take. 

Question.  You  did  not  examine  them  7 

Answer.  No,  sir.  We  had  orders  to  transmit  her  and  her  baggage,  without 
anything  further. 

Question.  You  understood  they  were  to  be  sent  without  examination  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  General  Stone  knew  the  facta  of  her  crossing,  and  gave 
especial  orders  for  her  to  cross.   'Afterwards  we  crossed  a  Mrs.  White. 

Question.  Who  was  she? 

Answer.  She  was  sent  down  from  General  Stone  with  orders  to  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Wilcox.    I  was  not  down  there. 

Question.  What  do  you  know  of  her  1 

Answer.  I  know  she  has  crossed  twice. 

Question.  Who  is  she  ? 

Answer.  She  is  a  Mrs.  Benjamin  White.  She  lives  about  half  way  between 
Poolesville  and  Edwards's  Ferry. 

Question.  Do  you  know  for  what  purpose  she  crossed  f 

Answer.  I  do  not  know,  except  that  «ne  has  property  on  the  other  side. 

Question.  Is  she  secession  1 

Answer.  Intensely  secession.  In  fact,  they  all  are.  I  know  only  five  Unioii 
people  there. 

Question.  Did  she  carry  any  baggage  with  herf 

Answer.  I  do  not  know.  I  think  not,  because  she  went  down  on  horseback 
.'She  may  have  carried  a  travelling  bag,  or  something  of  that  kind;  but  I  do  not 
iknow. 

Question.  Do  you  know  anything  of  any  rebel  officers  crossing  over  to  our 
tflide? 

Answer.  I  do  not,  except  from  report. 

Question.  Have  you  heard  it  reported  that  they  have  crossed  t 

Answer.  In  fact,  there  is  no  question  but  what  four  of  them,  officers  and  men, 
^came  across.  They  came  across  and  played  cards  with  our  pickets.  We  knew 
there  was  one  of  them  who  was  an  officer,  and  we  gave  orders  to  arrest  them; 
and  we  found  that  four  of  our  men  were  in  pawn  on  the  other  aide.  We  sent 
them  back  at  onee. 

<%8tion.  Did  G^eral  Stone  know  that  I 
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Answer.  No,  sir ;  tliat  is,  he  knew  afterwards  about  it,  and  punished  the  men. 

Question.  Do  yon  know  of  any  officers  coming  over  to  see  General  Stone  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir.  There  are  flags  of  tmce,  say,  twice  a  week  at  Edwards's 
Ferry.     But  General  Stone  has  charge  of  them  himself. 

Question.  Those  packages  you  have  spoken  of^were  not  transmitted  at  that 
point? 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  hut  above,  at  Monocacy. 

Question.  You  have  no  personal  knowledge  in  relation  to  matters  which  have 
crossed  the  river  at  Edwards's  Ferry  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir.  I  have  never  had  an  opportunity  to  examine  any  of  them. 
I  reported  a  matter  to  General  Stone  about  three  weeks  ago,  or  to  our  lieutenant 
colonel,  and  through  him  to  General  Stone.  It  was  reported  to  me  that  a  man 
named  Young,  who  owns  an  island,  I  believe,  just  at  Edwards's  Ferry,  had  a 
pass  from  General  Stone  to  pass  himself  and  gang  to  and  from  the  island  at  all 
times,  without  having  hid  baggage  examined.  He  took  quantities  of  baggage  of 
all  kinds  over  with  him,  his  teams,  &c. ;  and  it  was  reported  by  our  pickets  that 
a  rebel  officer  was  seen  on  the  island.  From  that  island  to  the  Virginia  shore 
was  a  regular  ford.  I  reported  that  to  our  lieutenant  colonel,  and  he  to  General 
Gorman,  and  General  Goiman  reported  it  to  General  Stone ;  and  I  have  heard 
that  since  then  this  pass  has  been  countermanded. 

Question.  What  aid  that  man  carry  on  the  island  ? 

Answer.  He  carried  on  his  negroes. 

Question.  What  else? 

Answer.  The  negroes  would  have  their  luggage,  bags,  &c.  I  do  not  know 
what     It  was  not  examined. 

Question.  Was  there  any  considerable  quantity  of  baggage  sent  over  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know.  This  was  the  report  of  the  pickets  to  me  as  officer 
of  the  day,  and  I  immediately  reported  it  to  our  lieutenant  colonel. 

Question.  Has  there  been  much  discussion  among  the  officers  there  in  relation 
to  this  transmission  of  packages  back  and  forth  across  the  river  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  What  is  said  about  it  by  the  officers  there  who  know  about  it? 

Answer.  I  could  not  give  their  opinions  in  full,  because  each  one  seems  to 
have  some  difference  of  opinion.  The  impression  seems  to  be  that  General 
Stone  has  become  altogether  too  civil  to  the  rebels ;  that  he  is  too  considerate. 
They  speak  of  him  in  the  highest  terms. 

Question.  Who  ?    The  rebels  1 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  There  was  a  rebel  at  Rockville  who  was  imprisoned  by 
General  Banks,  who  told  me  the  other  Sunday  that  they  thought  a  great  deal 
of  General  Stone ;  but  if  they  got  General  Gorman  on  the  other  side  they  would 
kill  him.  They  would  not  Rill  General  Stone,  for  he  was  a  gentleman.  The 
secessionists  in  the  neighborhood  always  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  General 
Stone;  whether  from  any  knowledge  of  nis  principles,  or  on  account  of  his 
manner  towards  them,  I  do  not  know.  But  they  all  appear  to  think  very 
highly  of  him. 

Question.  Do  those  transactions  excite  suspicions  in  the  minds  of  the  officers 
in  relation  to  the  loyalty  of  General  Stone  ? 

Answer.  I  have  heard  such  opinions  thrown  out ;  more  particularly  among 
the  men  than  among  the  officers.  The  men  Bay  right  out  that  he  is  a  secessionist 
and  a  traitor. 

Question.  The  officers  have  their  opinions  ? 

Answer.  They  are  more  careftil  about  expressing  them,  because  they  might 
get  themselves  into  trouble  by  doing  so.  I  cannot  think  myself  that  General 
Stone  is  disloyal ;  but  I  thmk  there  have  been  some  very  curious  operations 
there.  I  know  one  thing  that  creates  a  great  prejudice  against  General  Stone, 
and  that  is  having  for  his  adjutant  general  Charles  Stewart ;  or,  as  he  calls 
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himself,  Lord  Vane  Tempest,  about  whom  so  much  waa  said  in  the 
papers  some  years  ago.  He  is  a  very  supercilious  fellow,  and  has  incahed 
almost  every  officer  who  has  gone  there.  He  gets  beastly  drunk  two  or  three 
times  a  week.  I  think  that  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  nnpopalarity  of 
General  Stone.    > 

Question.  That  has  nothing  particularly  to  do  with  the  transmission  of  tbos« 
packages  back  and  forth  7 

Answer.  No,  sir;  but  I  think  that  accounts  for  a  great  deal  of  Geimal 
Stone's  unpopularity  among  the  officers  there.  It  is  no  question  that  there  has 
been  a  want  of  confidence  in  General  Stone  since  the  Ball's  Bluff  affiur. 

By  Mr.  Chandler : 

Question.  In  his  loyalty  ? 

Answer.  Well,  in  his  generalship.  There  are  two  parties  there,  of  ooor&e. 
Stone's  friends  throw  the  blame  upon  Baker,  and  Beer's  friends  throw  tlie 
blame  upon  Stone.  There  is  great  question  about  the  orders  received  ;  whether 
they  were  transmitted  to  General  Baker  or  not. 

By  Mr.  Gooch : 

Question.  Have  you  stated  all  that  you  know  in  relation  to  the  crouing  of 
packages  and  persons  ? 

Answer.  I  can  tell  you  nothing  more,  except  from  hearsay.  I  know  nothing 
more  particularly.  I  have  heard  &  thousand  reports ;  some  may  be  trae  and 
some  may  not. 

Question.  Do  you  mean  that  you  have  heard  reporta  of  the  crossing^  of  other 
packages  and  other  parties,  besides  those  to  which  you  have  referred  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  a  great  many  others. 

Question.  Do  you  know  of  any  money  having  been  collected  upon  our  side 
of  the  river  and  transmitted  to  the  other  side  1 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  it  myself.  I  have  heard  something  aaid  about  it. 
A  man  t9ld  me  that  a  note  against  Mr.  Young,  who  resides  dose  to  Bdwards'f 
Ferry,  was  sent  over  from?  Lcesburg  for  collection,  and  the  note  was  paid  and 
the  money  sent  back. 

Question.  Do  you  know  who  carried  back  the  money  1 

Answer.  I  do  not. 

By  Mr.  Chandler :. 

Question.  Is  tliis  Mr.  Young  a  secessionist  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir,  strong.  There  are  so  few  there  tliat  are  Union  men  that  it 
is  very  difficult  to  find  them.  I  should  judge,  from  what  I  have  seen,  that  it  u 
as  bad  on  this  side  of  the  river  as  it  is  on  the  other  side. 

Question.  Have  you  heard  of  any  other  transactions  of  that  character  f 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  there  are  flags  of  truce  going  over  there  two  or  three  timea 
a  week,  but  sometimes  in  relation  to  the  exchange  of  prisoners  and  the  sendiii; 
of  letters  to  our  prisoners  at  Richmond.  There  was  a  flag  of  truce  that  went 
over  on  Friday  last,  and,  to  show  the  feelings  of  the  officers  there,  some  cop 
asked  the  officer  who  was  bearing  the  flag  what  he  was  going  over  for.  He 
said :  "  I  suppose  it  is  to  tell  them  if  they  do  not  move  we  may  sheU  them*  and 
we  don't  want  to  hurt  their  feelings."  That  shows  the  feelings  of  the  offioffl 
about  it.  The  enemy  have  now  three  very  powerful  forts  right  opposite  to  itf. 
I  think  the  first  fort  is  about  half  a  mile  back  of  Edwards's  Ferry,  When  we 
went  to  Edwards's  Ferry  first  it  was  only  a  breastwork  a  few  feet  high.  I  think 
there  were  no  guns  there  then — merely  a  breastwork.  I  went  up  within  300 
yards  of  it.  It  was,  apparently,  a  breastwork  firom  which  they  had  retired.  W« 
were  on  the  bluff  opposite  Edwards's  Ferry  for  three  days,  and  the  very  day  ve 
came  back  they  commenced  strengthening  that  work,  and  they  have  worked  oa 
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it  ever  niBce,  emploring  from  twenty  to  one  hundred  men  upon  it  They  have 
a  fort  there  now,  I  Bhonld  think,  aoout  500  feet  long,  and  pierced,  I  should 
think,  for  from  20  to  30  gone. 

Qnestion.  Did  yon  satisfj  jonrself  that  there  were  no  guns  there  at  the  time 
of  the  Ball's  Blnff  disaster  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  on  the  day  after. 

Question.  How  near  did  you  go  to  it? 

Answer.  Within  300  yards.  There  might  have  heen  a  dozen  men  behind  it 
then,  but  they  kept  themselves  out  of  the  way  of  our  skirmishers  who  protected  us. 

Question.  It  is  your  opinion  that  that  fort  was  not  garrisone^  at  tnat  time  ? 

Answer.  It  was  only  a  breastwork  thrown  across  the  road,  about  hxeast  high. 

Question.  Is  that  the  fort  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  we  have  heard 
alluded  to? 

Anfiwer.  Yes,  sir ;  it  is  a  very  fine  fort,  with  two  fine  entrances  to  it,  with 
a  deep  ditch  outside  M>f  it.  We  can  see  two  sides  of  it.  It  commands  the  whole 
line  of  our  pickets  for  six  miles,  from  Edwards's  Ferry  to  Conrad's  Ferry.  I 
should  judge  the  fort  would  hold  a  thousand  men. 

Question.  Is  this  fort  within  the  reach  of  our  guns  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  The  Rhode  Island  battery  shelled  it  once;  but  there  were 
only  a  few  tents  there  then,  and  they  moved  out  of  it. 

Question.  When  was  that  ? 

Answer.  I  should  think  it  was,  perhaps,  six  weeks  ago.  The  battery  threw, 
perhaps,  a  doaen  shells  into  it  then. 

Question.  Was  it  in  our  power  to  have  prevented  their  building  that  fort  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  they  could  not  have  thrown  up  a  shovelful  of  dirt  there 
if  our  batteries  had  been  at  the  ferry. 

Qaestion.  And  it  has  been  in  your  power  at  any  time  to  have  prevented  its 
being  built? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  heard  many  of  our  officers  say  they  wish  they  had 
charge  of  our  batteries ;  they  would  stop  the  fort  very  quick  from  going  on. 

By  Mr.  Julian : 

Question.  Can  you  destroy  it  now  ? 

Answer.  That  is  a  question.  If  they  have  laige  guns  there  they  can  destroy 
us.  It  ispierced  for  guns,  but  we  cannot  tell  whether  they  have  any  there  now 
or  not.  Tney  have  had  two  or  three  regiments  there.  They  have  finished  that 
fort  very  thoroughly.  There  is  an  abattis  in  front  of  the  fort,  of  trees  cut  down, 
and,  from  Vhat  I  have  seen  of  their  drawing  kes  inside  the  fort,  I  think  they 
have  strengthened  it  with  stockades ;  and  they  have  arranged  another  fort  be- 
hind that,  which  commands  this  one.  I  should  think  it  was  half  a  mile  back  of 
Ball's  Blu£  That  fort  commands  the  big  fort  back  of  Edwards's  Ferry ;  and 
then  back  of  Leesburg  they  have  another  fort  much  larger  than  either  of  these, 
which  commands  both  of  these  forts.  These  three  forts  are  so  situated  as  to  form 
the  coiners  of  a  triangle. 

Question.  The  first  fort  you  have  described  you  say  can  be  reached  by  our 
guns  at  Edwards's  Ferry  ? 

Answer.  The  first  fort  back  of  Edwards's  Ferry,  yes,  sir. 

Question.  Gould  you  have  prevented  the  construction  of  the  second  fort? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  both  the  first  and  second  fort.  But  I  doubt  whether  our 
guns  would  reach  the  laige  fort  on  the  mountain  back  of  Leesburg.  That  is 
some  five  or  six  miles  off  and  cannot  be  reached,  except  by  a  chance  shot,  which 
would  not  do  much  damage  to  it,  I  suppose. 

Question.  The  building  of  the  two  you  say  you  could  have  prevented? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  they  could  not  have  thrown  up  a  shovemil  of  dirt  if  we 
had  tried  to  prevent  it.  When  we  have  fired  a  few  shots  over  there  now  and 
then  they  have  made  no  reply  to  us,  and  therefore  we  do  not  know  the  range 
of  their  guns,  while  they  know  the  range  of  ours  perfectly.    Last  Thursday  I 
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heard  them  firing  for  tlie  first  time.  Thej  fired  some  sevcntj  shots,  ranging  down 
from  Ball's  Bluff,  down  to  the  rise  and  across  Groose  creek,  evidently  getting  tlie 
range  of  their  gans.  I  think  they  have  the  range  for  us  now,  and  if  we  shoaM 
go  over  there  we  should  fare  hardly.  It  would  be  a  very  difficult  thing  to  p> 
over  there  now.  There  is  no  way  to  take  those  forts  except  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet.  We  might,  perhaps,  cover  our  crossing  by  our  artillery,  but  we  murt 
charge  with  the  bayonet  to  get  those  forts,  and  I  think  they  have  Leefbarg  u 
near,  impregnable  as  they  want  it,  and  they  have  a  large  force  there,  for  we  can 
see  their  camps. 

By  Mr.  Gooch: 

Question.  Where  were  you  on  the  day  of  the  afiair  at  Ball's  Blnff  t 

Answer.  I  was  on  my  way  up  from  Washington  that  night  I  was  here  oa 
sick  leave  when  I  heard  of  the  fight  up  there  and  I  started  right  off  and  got  up 
there  early  the  next  morning.  Our  regiment  had  then  crossed  the  river  «t 
Edwards's  Ferry. 

Question.  What  transpired  there  on  Tuesday  while  your  regiment  was  otw 
there? 

Answer.  I  went  down  to  the  ferry,  when  I  arrived  there,  intending  to  go 
over  and  join  my  regiment.  General  Stone  detained  me  there,  and  said  he 
wished  me  to  remain  there  for  orders.  I  told  him  I  wanted  to  go  over  and  re- 
port to  my  regiment.  He  said :  "  You  will  remain  here  for  orders."  He  then 
took  my  horse,  sending  his  own  back.  That  afternoon  there  was  a  skimusH 
over  there,  when  General  Lander  was  wounded.  I  was  on  this  side,  on  a  high 
hill  which  overlooks  the  flat  over  there.  After  the  skirmish  was  over.  General 
Stone  was  there  and  went  over.  I  asked  him  if  I  could  be  relieved  and  allowed 
to  go  to  my  regiment  He  gave  me  permission  to  go,  but  said  he  would  take 
my  horse,  as  his  was  disabled.  I  went  over  without  a  horse,  but  found  one 
when  I  got  over  there,  and  went  up  and  took  command  of  the  pickets.  I  went 
out  into  the  woods  where  the  skirmish  had  taken  place.  ,  The  enemy  had  then 
retired  out  of  sight,  and  we  could  see  no  signs  of  them  within  two  miles  or  two 
and  a  half  miles  of  the  ferry.  It  is  three  miles  to  Leesburg  from  the  ferry.  I 
should  think  their  pickets  were  back  from  two  miles  to  two  miles  and  s  lult* 
from  the  ferry;  from  a  half  a  mile  to  a  mile  from  Leesburg.  Our  pickets  were 
thrown  out  to  the  woods  where  the  skirmish  was ;  we  could  see  no  signs  of  the 
enemy.  The  next  morning  at  daylight  we  went  up  and  picked  up  two  of  our 
men  who  were  wounded,  and  one  who  was  killed,  and  some  of  their  men.  We 
saw  occasionally  a  scout  on  horseback,  at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile  or  so.  But 
we  saw  nothing  of  the  enemy  at  all.  We  lay  there  all  day  Wednesday,  and 
saw  nothing  of  the  enemy.  Wednesday  night  we  had  no  alarm.  And  at  10 
o'clock  that  night  orders  came  for  us  to  bring  our  regiments  over  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible. 

Question.  When  did  you  go  up  to  this  breastwork! 

Answer  I  went  up  there  Wednesday  morning,  a  little  before  day,  jast  it 
break  of  day.  I  think  there  were  men  inside;  we  could  see  fienres  moringt 
but  we  could  not  tell  whether  they  were  armed  or  not.  The  day  before,  donng 
the  skirmish,  men  were  seen  there  throwing  up  earth.  It  was  evidently  veiy 
hastily  constructed ;  nothing  but  a  very  simple  earthwork  running  across  the 
road,  perhaps  forty  paces  long. 

By  Mr.  Chandler : 

Question.  Would  you  have  considered  that,  at  that  time,  any  impediment  to 
the  march  of  infantry! 

Answer.  Not  at  all;  hardly  more  than  if  you  should  turn  this  table  up  on  its 
side  and  put  some  men  behind  it.  The  boys  were  so  anxious  to  go  that  tbej 
would  hardly  wait  for  the  order  to  go. 
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By  Mr.  Goocli : 

Question.  Were  our  troops  exposed  to  their  guns,  if  thev  had  had  anj  there! 

Answer.  No,  sir;  except  the  advanced  skirmishers.  There  was  a  high  bluff 
back  firom  Edwards's  Ferrj,  and  we  lay  in  under  that.  I  should  think  that  at 
Xhe  mouth  of  Goose  creek  there  was  a  piece  of  meadow  land  of  some  hundred 
acres,  and  we  lay  there.  Our  skirmishers  were  thrown  out  on  the  top  of  the 
l>lu£f,  and  they  might  have  been  exposed  to  the  artillery  there.  That  earthwork 
^vras  thrown  ^ght  across  the  direct  road  to  Leesburg ;  and  there  is  a  branch 
road  running  off  there,  that  follows  the  river  bank  up  to  Ball's  Bluff. 

Question.  Were  yon  at  that  time  so  near  this  earthwork  that  you  could  have 
seen  if  there  had  been  any  euns  mounted  there? 

Answer.  I  was  within  luuf  a  pistol  shot  of  it,  I  should  think.  I  am  positive 
there  were  no  guns  there  at  all.    There  is  no  question  about  that. 

By  Mr.  Chandler: 

Question.  This  extreme  courtesy  shown  to  the  enemy  by  General  Stone,  has 
it  or  not  led  to  a  doubt  of  his  loyalty  among  the  officers  and  men  1 

Answer.  There  is  no  question  but  what  it  has.  It  has  caused  discussion,  and, 
of  course,  there  would  be  no  discussion  if  there  was  do  question.  I  should  be 
very  sorry  to  believe  it  myself. 

Question.  Could  you  see  any  reason  why  our  troops  should  not  have  gone 
up  firom  Edwards's  Ferry  to  Ball's  Bluff  to  the  assistance  of  General  Baker  ? 

Answer.  I  could  see  none  at  all.  I  think  we  could  have  done  it,  and  have 
turned  them  on  their  flank  and  captured  them  all.  I  saw  the  road  then,  and 
.could  see  no  obstacle  in  our  way.  They  expected  us  to  come  up  there  to  assist 
them,  and  that  was  the  reason  they  made  such  a  desperate  resistance  there. 
One  of,  our  men  made  his  way  up  there  from  Edwards's  Ferry ;  how  he  got  up 
there  I  do  not  know.  But  so  anxious  was  he  to  get  into  the  fight,  that  he  lett 
his  regiment  and  made  his  way  up  there  and  went  with  the  Tammany  regiment ; 
and  he  told  the  Tammany  boys  that  General  Gorman  was  coming  up  with  his 
brigade,  and  they  fought  with  that  expectation  all  day.  I  know  he  got  wich 
the  Tammany  regiment  from  our  regiment.  He  wandered  off  three  miles  to  get 
into  the  fight    ' 

Question.  Suppose  that  a  single  reg^ent  even  had  gone  up  there  and  turned 
their  flank  on  that  Monday ;  what,  in  your  opinion,  would  have  been  the  result 
of  th«t  fight? 

Answer.  There  could  have  been  no  question  but  we  should  have  won  it  If 
there  had  been  even  one  hundred  men  who  had  gone  up  and  took  them  by  the 
flank,  the  shock  of  the  first  surprise,  as  they  would  not  know  how  many  there 
were,  might  perhaps  have  broken  them.  They  were  concealed  from  our  men, 
and  an  attack  on  tUQ  flank  or  in  the  rear  is  a  vexy  ticklish  business. 

By  Mr.  Gooeh  : 

Qu^tion.  Are  there  any  other  facts,  connected  with  matters  there,  that  you 
think  are  of  importance  1 

Answer.  There  are  facts  enough.  I  have  stated  only  general  facts.  I  know 
that  General  Stone  is  well  acauainted  with  officers  on  the  other  side.  He  looks 
over  with  his  glass,  watches  nags  of  truce  going  over,  and  mentions  by  name 
officers  that  he  sees  on  the  other  side.  For  instance,  he  will  say :  "  That  officer 
smoking  a  cigar  is  Colonel  Jennifer ;  he  is  a  very  fine  man ;  a  very  gentlemanly 
man ;  he  was  a  class-mate  of  mine." 

Question.  Do  you  think  of  anything  else  that  you  consider  it  important  for 
die  committee  to  know? 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  only  this,  perhaps  :  it  is  a  sort  of  standing  joke  among  us 
that  this  is  a  very  civil  war.  There  has  been  some  talk  up  there  of  our  making 
a  crossing  to-morrow,  and  the  officers  say  among  themselves  that  if  we  do  wo 
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B}iall  come  back  as  we  did  from  Ball's  Bluff.  We  bave  only  some  8,000  \ 
,  that  we  could  take  over  there  into  a  fight  We  do  not  know  how  manj  tb^ 
rebels  have  there ;  probably  from  20,000  to  30,000.  The  officers  do  not  talk 
with  the  men ;  bnt  among  uiemselves  they  do  not  have  mnch  confidence  abrut 
getting  back  if  we  go  over  there.  I  have  made  up  my  mind  so  mnch  so,  that 
when  1  knew  I  was  to  be  here  to-day,  as  I  could  not  get  leave  of  absence  to  go 
home,  I  teleg;raphed  my  wife  to  come  on  and  meet  me  here,  for  I  did  not  kxKrv 
as  she  would  get  another  chance  to  see  me.  I  think  we  should  have  a  deenersie 
fiffht  over  there.  This  civility  up  there,  I  think,  has  caused  us  the  loss  or  some 
of  our  best  officers  and  men,  killed  and  taken  prisoners.  Colonel  Lee  is  a  r^ry 
good  officer,  and  Colonel  Cogswell  was,  I  thins,  one  of  the  best  disciplinarians 
we  had  up  there. 

By.  Mr.  Chandler.: 

Question.  Do  you  know  anything  about  a  mill  on  the  other  side  above  Ball*^ 
Bluffl 

Answer.  There  is  a  mill  below  Ball's  Bluff,  or  nearly  under  it. 

Question.  Is  it  within  the  range  of  our  guns  I 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  it  is  the  headquarters  of  the  pickets  on  the  other  side. 

Question.  Is  it  in  operation  now  7 

Answer.  I  do  not  luiow.  Our  picket  is  directly  opposite.  The  river  is  quita 
narrow  there,  and  the  pickets  talk  across  to  each  other.  A  week  ago  last 
Saturday,  I  think,  I  went  around  to  see  the  pickets  there.  The  field  ofEcer  of  | 
the  day  on  the  other  side  was  the  major  of  a  Mississippi  regiment.  He  talked  i 
with  us  for  some  time.'  He  spoke  very  highly  of  our  regiment,  but  said  that  if 
we  came  over  there  the  second  time  we  should  be  worse  whipped  than  we  were 
at  Ball's  Bluff.  He  said,  '*  All  we  want  is  to  have  you  keep  on  your  own  aide  of 
the  river." 


Washington,  January  27,  1862. 
Captain  J.  J.  Del  any  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Gooch : 

Question.  What  is  your  rank  in  the  army  f 

Answer.  I  am  a  captain  in  the  second  regiment  of  New  York  State  nulitia. 

Question.  Where  have  you  been  stationed  ? 

Answer.  When  I  first  came  to  Washington  I  was  stationed  on  East  Capitol 
street.  From  there  we  moved  to  Ball's  Cross  Roads  in  the  month  of  June,  and 
remained  there  until  the  I6th  of  July,  when  we  marched  for  Bull  Bun.  After 
our  return  from  Bull  Bun  we  were  encamped  on  Seventh  street,  here  in  Wash- 
ington, about  a  half  a  mile  beyond  the  cavalry  barracks.  On  8th  of  Aoguit 
we  took  up  our  line  of  march  for  Poolesville,  and  were  some  two  and  a  half  or 
three  days  going  up.  The  afternoon  the  regiment  got  under  way  from  here,  I 
got  leave  of  absence  for  a  short  time  and  started  for  New  York,  so  that  when  I 
returned  on  the  13th  of  August  the  regiment  was  in  camp  at  PoolsviUe,  or 
within  half  a  mile  of  it.  A  portion  of  the  regiment  was  then  moved  from  that 
point  to  Monocacy.  First  there  were  two  companies  sent ;  that  force  was  after- 
wards Increased  to  four  companies,  and  finally  to  seven  companies.  Up  to  the 
time  that  the  force  embraced  but  four  companies  it  was  under  commana  of  the 
major.  When  it  was  increased  to  seven  companies  the  lieutenant  colonel  as- 
snoMd  command,  leaving  the  colonnl  in  camp  with  one  company  and  a  part  of 
another.  We  continued  at  that/  point  guaraing  the  river  from  Mason's  island 
up  to  Nolan's  Ferry  until  some  time  in  September,  I  think  about  the  I3th, 
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nrhen  the  whole  regiment  was  again  brought  together  and  encamped  where  we 
now^are,  within  about  two  miles  of  the  town  of  Poolesyille. 

Question.  Have  70U  any  of  this  time  had  charge  of  the  pickets  along  the' 
river  I 

Answer.  I  frequently  had  charge  of  the  pickets  from  Mason's  island  up  to 
Monocacj  bridge,  a  distance  of  about  three  miles  and  a  half.  I  had  two  com- 
panies under  my  command,  my  own  company  and  another,  I  being  the  ranking 
captain* 

Question.  Do  you  know  anything  of  packages,  letters,  &c.,  crossing  the  river 
at  that  point  ?     ' 

Answer.  I  remember  sealed  letters  being  sent  over  sometimes.    At  one  time 
I  had  two  or  three  letters  in  my  possession,  and  there  being  no  opportunity  to 
send  them  across  I  transferred  them  to  the  officer  who  relieved  me,  and  I  do  not, 
of  course,  know  positively  what  became  of  them.    I  was  led  to  suppose  that ' 
they  were  sent  across  the  river. 

Question.  From  whom  did  you  receive  those  letters? 

Answer.  They  generally  came  down  from  the  officer  in  command  of  the  de- 
tachment of  our  regiment — ^from  Major  Dimmick,  and  sometimes  from  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Wilcox,  who  has  since  resigned  and  is  now  in  New  York.  At  another 
time  I  passed  over  a  lady  by  the  name  of  Mrs.  Shreeves,  the  wife  of  Captain 
Shreeves,  either  then  or  ft>rmerly  a  captain  in  the  Loudon  county  cavalry,  under 
Colond  Badford,  I  think. 

By  Mr.  Chandler :  < 

Qnestion.  Was  this  a  rebel  regiment  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  I  was  in  command  of  the  line  when  she  was  sent  across, 
and  the  lieutenant  colonel,  as  well  as  the  major  of  our  lament,  were  present  at 
the  time.  I  said  something  to  them  about  searching  her  baggage.  The  reply 
wsB  the  general  commanding  was  well  enough  satisfied,  so  as  to  let  the  baggage 
go  across  without  any  search.  Being  on  friendly  terms  with  the  lieutenant  colo- 
nel, I  asked  him  what  guarantee  the  general  had.  He  said  that  her  father-in- 
law,  or  her  father,  Mr.  Jones,  who  is  the  superintendent  of  that  section  of  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal,  had  entered  into  bonds  with  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment, that  if  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Captain  Shreeves,  should  carry  across  any  in- 
formation, directly  or  indirectly,  he  would  forfeit  all  his  property  to  the  United 
States  government. 

By  Mr.  Gooch : 

Question.  What  did  she  carry  across  1 

Answer.  She  carried  two  trunks,  some  sacks  filled  with  some  soft  material, 
as  Sbo'  as  I  comld  judge  from  taking  hold  of  them,  and  several  small  baskets,  be- 
sides jugs  and  other  things.     In  fact  there  were  two  skiff  loads. 

Question.  Were  the  trunks  large  trunks  ? 

Answer.  Ordinarily  sized  trunks ;  say  thirty  inches  by  fifteen  or  eighteen 
inches. 

Question.  Were  thev  heavy  trunks  T 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  thev  were.    They  were  pretty  well  packed,  I  should  say. 

Question.  Unreasonably  heavy  for  trunks  of  that  size  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  I  should  think  not  more  so  than  if  heavily  packed  with 
clothing. 

Question.  Yon  did  not  know  the  contents  of  the  sacks  t 

Answer.  I  thought  it  was  yam,  or  something  of  that  kind ;  I  could  not  say. 
By  handling  it,  when  throwing  it  into  the  boats,  I  felt  its  contents  and  judged  it 
to  be  nothing  but  that. 

Question.  Was  there  a  sewing  machine  sent  across  7 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  and  she  had  her  two  children  with  her. 
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Question.  Do  you  kno v  of  any  other  person  crossiiu;  there  t 

Answer.  She  was  the  only  person  who  crossed  of  whom  I  have  any  perBooal 
knowledge.  I  have  heard  that  other  parties  have  crossed.  I  have  also  heard 
that  that  same  lady  came  from  the  other  side  some  months  or  so  prior  to  thir. 
by  permission  of  the  officer  in  command. 

Question.  Were  the  letters  sent  over  there  ordinary  letters! 

Answer.  They  were  ordinary  letters. 

Question.  Sealed  letters  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  To  whom  were  they  directed  ? 

Answer.  Most  of  the  correspondence  that  passed  through  my  hands  seemr^l 
to  be  of  a  Mrs.  Mason. 

Question.  To  whom  were  the  letters  delivered  on  the  other  side  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  remember  passing  any  over  myself.  I  placed  in  the  hmncs 
of  the  officer  who  relieved  me  the  letters  I  had,  and  he  sent  them  over.  There 
was  a  standing  order,  however,  while  on  picket,  that  no  letters  should  be  de- 
livered  to  any  one  wearing  uniform.  But  as  those  not  wearing  nniform  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river  were  laigely  in  the  majority,  I  thought  it  was  a  very 
foolish  order.  I  have  seen  a  great  many  over  there  bearing  arms  who  had  uo 
uniform. 

Question.  Do  you  know  anything  about  rebel  officers  coming  over  on  this 
side? 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  not  while  I  was  in  command  of  the  pickets. 

Question.  Did  you  receive  any  letters  from  the  other  side! 

Answer.  I  have  received  some  two  or  three  letters. 

Question.  To  whom  were  they  directed  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  reihember. 

Question.  Were  they  directed  to  General  Stone  or  to  other  parties  t 

Answer.  They  were  directed  to  other  parties,  and  forwarded  by  me  to  the 
officer  in  command  of  our  detachment,  and  so  on  to  General  Stone. 

Question.  Were  they  sealed  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.'. 

Question.  Were  you  at  Edwards's  Ferry  at  the  time  our  troops  croesed  there 
on  the^ay  of  the  Ball's  Bluff  disaster  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  my  company  was  detached  for  skirmishing  duty  at  sunrise 
Monday  morning. 

Question.  Give  us  a  short  history  of  what  you  know  of  that  affair. 

Answer.  About  sunrise  on  the  21i5t  of  October  our  regiment  was  drawn  np  in 
line,  resting  on  the  bank  of  the  river.  The  first  object  that  attracted  my  atten- 
tion was  the  means  of  crossing.  I  had  come  there  with  my  mind  fully  prepared 
to  find  a  pontoon  bridge,  or  something  of  that  kind.  But  when  I  saw  nothing 
but  some  common  fiatboats,  which  would  average  about  thirty  men  to  each  one, 
and  even  that  would  crowd  those  working  the  boats  across,  I  was  considerably 
astonished.  I  said  but  littic,  but  I  thought  a  great  deal.  We  were  crossed 
over  and  took  up  our  position  on  the  right  of  the  Minnesota  regiment,  with  my 
company  deployed  as  skirmishers,  with  my  right  resting  upon  the  Leesburg 
road,  a<^oining  the  house  formerly,  and  perhaps  then,  occupied  by  a  Mr.  Back* 
ley.  There  was  an  intrenchment  upon  the  left  of  where  we  were,  risible  to 
the  naked  eye.  But  still  we  were  out  of  the  reach  of  any  musketry  there.  I 
continued  on  that  spot  until,  I  suppose,  about  two  o'clock  on  Tuesday  morning, 
when  I  was  relieved,  or  rather  received  orders  to  fall  back  quietly.  When  I 
got  down  to  the  ferry  below,  I  found  that  the  Minnesota  regiment,  or  the  greater 
part  of  it,  as  well  as  my  own  regiment,  with  the  exception  of  my  company,  had 
all  been  crossed  over  the  river.  As  I  approached  tne  river  company  H,  the 
last  company  of  our  regiment,  had  nearly  completed  the  crossing*  when  they 
Mere  ordered  to  return  to  the  Virginia  side.    Accordinglyt  between  ibai  time 
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and  daybreak,  all  the  troops  retnmed  again — ^those  that  had  crossed  during 
Mondaj.  I  think  the  following  morning  the  force  waa  increased  hj  the  arrival 
of  an  Indiana  regiment,  and  the  addition  of,  I  should  say,  from  150  to  200 
cavalry.  The  only  artillery  we  had  over  there  were  two  brass  howitzers,  under 
the  command  of  a  corporal  of  the  United  States  army.  There  was  no  commis- 
sioned officer  then  in  command  of  the  artillery,  and  none  assumed  command  of  it 
firom  that  time  until  we  returned.  On  Tuesday  afternoon,  at  perhaps  half  past 
two  o'clock,  some  of  our  men  ventured  out  imprudently  to  gather  some  straw, 
&Cf  when  a  force  of  the  enemy  suddenly  dashed  out  of  the  woods  and  made 
an  attack  upon  them,  as  well  as  upon  my  skirmishers.  There  was  something 
of  a  panic  among  the  men  who  were  gathering  straw,  as  they  were  unarmed. 
One  or  two  were  killed  there  at  that  time,  I  beHeve.  The  ^icmy,  comprising, 
I  should  judge,  two  or  three  regiments,  followed  up  the  advantages  they  had 
gained  over  the  skirmishers,  but  were  repulsed  by  the  artillery  opening  upon 
them.  That  was  done  by  order  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Wilcox,  who  happened 
to  be  passing  at  the  time.  The  corporal  inouired  if  he  should  open  fire  upon 
the  enemy,  and  the  Lieutenant  Colonel  told  him  to  blaze  away.  At  that  time 
there  was  no  general  officer  in  the  front.  The  only  one  I  recognized  there  was 
General  Abercrombie.  General  Gorman  was  not  diere,  and  General  Stone  was 
not  there.  I  understood  that  General  Stone  was  on  the  bluff  on  the  Maryland 
side.  It  was  raining  very  severely  during  the  day,  and  the  men  were  out  in 
the  low  ground  there,  which,  at  the  last  overflow,  had  been  some  fifteen  or 
twenty  inches  under  water,  right  where  our  men  then  lay.  During  the  night 
the  wind  blew  up  very  fresh,  and  during  Wednesday  it  was  impossible  to  cross. 
There  were  canal  boats  on  the  Maryland  side,  but  they  could  not  be  got  across 
to  us.  With  the  meand  we  had  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  cross  the 
river  then.  If  there  had  been  a  hawser  there,  by  which  the  boats  could  have 
been  pulled  over,  we  could  have  been  got  across.  During  Wednesday  afternoon 
the  wind  lulled  to  such  an  extent  that  they  managed  to  get  some  boats  over  to 
U8,  and  after  dark  that  night  all  the  men  were  sent  across  to  the  Maryland 
side.  On  Wednesday  afternoon  I,  had  been  again  ordered  out  on  picket,  and 
waa  posted  on  the  Leesburg  road,  in  advance  of  the  position  I  had  formerly 
occupied,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  so,  in  face  of  a  very  thick  timber.  I  was  there 
in  conjunction  with  three  other  companies,  company  K,  nineteenth  Massachu- 
setts, company  I,  first  Minnesota,  and  company  K,  of  the  fifth  Connecticut. 
We  had  intrenchmenta  thrown  up  there  by  orders  of  General  Abercrombie, 
and  were  digging  rifle  pits  and  filling  up  the  angles  of  the  f(fnce  there  which 
had  been  torn  down,  and  we  placed  our  men  behind  them  during  all  that 
nifht.  At  about  half  past  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  my  command  received 
orders  to  withdraw  and  take  our  intrenching  tools  with  us.  The  one  who  firat 
brought  me  the  order  was  dressed  in  a  half  military  and  half  civil  dress,  and  I 
did  not  know  but  what  it  was  a  ruse  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  or  something  of 
that  kind,  and  I  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  it.  I  told  him  I  wanted  a  more 
authentic  order  than  that.  In  the  course  of  the  next  half  hour  an  orderly  came 
np  with  the  same  orders,  and  I  then  ordered  the  companies  to  move  off.  We 
got  down  to  the  bank  and  found  that  all  the  troops  nad  been  drawn  off,  with 
the  exception  of  a  dozen  or  so  men  scattered  around  keeping  the  fires  up.  On 
both  banks  of  the  river,  on  the  Maryland  side  as  well  as  the  Virginia  side,  the 
camp  fires  were  very  numerous,  and  persons  seeing  them  would  suppose  that 
there  were  a  great  many  troops  encamped  there.  About  sunrise  I  got  across 
and  marched  to  our  camp,  and  found  that  the  rest  of  the  regiment  had  been  in 
camp  since  two  o'clock. 

Question.  You  have  spoken  of  some  earthworks  the  enemy  had  on  the  other 
side? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  How  near  were  you  to  those  works  1 
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Answer.  Witliin  cannon  shot,  but  not  witlim  mnsket  sliot.  I  should  saj 
within  three-quarters  of  a  mile. 

Question.  Were  you  yourself  any  nearer  to  them  at  any  time  than  that  t 

Answer.  I  was  sufficiently  near  to  distinguish  with  the  naked  eye  thoee  who 
were  standing  in  front  of  tne  works,  between  the  ditch  and  the  intrenchmentt, 
so  that  I  could  calculate  the  height  of  the  intrenchments  above  the  ditch,  and 
could  also  distinguish  those  on  top  of  it  During  Monday,  previous  to  hearing 
the  firing  at  Ball's  Bluff,  I  saw  a  regiment  come  from  tne  direction  of  Grooee 
Greek  and  march  into  the  intrenchment,  which  completely  hid  them  for  a  time. 
I  afterwards  saw  them  march  out  of  the  other  side,  cross  the  road,  go  down 
through  the  timber,  and  in  the  course  of  ten  minutes  afterwards  I  heard  the 
commencement  of  the  firing  in  the  direction  of  Ball's  Bluff. 

Question.  Were  there  any  guns  mounted  there  i 

Answer.  I  could  distinguish  none  at  aU.  There  were  none,  unless  they  were 
masked.  IiJ  fact,  I  only  saw  two  embrazures  for  guns  in  that  portion  of  the 
intrenchments.  I  also  saw  a  body  of  the  enemy's  cavalry,  I  should  suppose  a 
squadron,  move  from  the  right  of  the  works  towards  the  timber  bordering  on 
Goose  creek.  Whether  they  went  there  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  recon- 
noissance  of  our  position  or  not,  I  could  not  say.  t  did  not  see  them  sfter 
that. 

Question.  What  was  the  height  of  that  embankment,  of  that  earthwork? 

Answer.  Judging  from  what  I  could  see  of  the  men  there,  I  should  say  it 
was  some  nine  or  ten  feet  high. 

Question.  At  that  time  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  somewhere  in  that  neighborhood.  It  might  not  have  been 
more  than  eight  feet  high. 

Question.  What  was  the  extent  of  it  t 

Answer.  I  should  say  it  extended  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet. 

Question.  How  many  sides  to  it  did  you  see  % 

Answer.  I  saw  the  u*ont  and  one  side. 

Question.  Were  any  of  your  men,  as  you  know,  any  nearer  to  it  than  you 
were? 

Answer.  No,  sir.  The  only  one,  I  think,  who  went  nearer  to  it  than  I  did 
was  Major  Mix.  I  thmk  he  made  a  reconnoissanoe  there  during  the  forenoon, 
in  which  he  went  to  a  point  of  the  road  some  quarter  or  half  a  mile  beyond 
where  our  line  was.  I  think  (General  Stone  himself  also  went  there  afterwards 
on  Wednesday. 

Question.  Do  you  know  how  near  he  went  ? 

Answer.  I  think  he  went  about  the  same  distance,  to  the  point  of  the  road. 
Major  Mix  was  with  him  on  that  occasion. 

Question.  Was  it  supposed  that  there  were  guns  there  at  that  time  ? 

Answer.  The  supposition  on  our  paxt  was  this :  We  were  in  advance  there, 
and  were  not  able  to  discover  anything  there,  although  wc  scanned  it  venr 
closely  with  a  glass.  We  thought  it  was  nothing  more  than  a  sort  of  blind, 
a  half  finished  Intrenchment ;  that  they  either  had  no  guns  to  mount  there,  or, 
if  they  had  the  guns,  they  had  had  no  opportunity  to  mount  them. 

Question.  Did  you  satisfy  yourself  that  there  were  no  guns  in  position  there  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  because  if  they  had  had  guns  of  any  calibre  at  all  w« 
were  within  their  range. 

Question.  Were  you  aware  of  the  fighting  at  Ball's  Bluff? 

Answer.  I  was  not  aware  of  any  crossing  being  made  at  Ball's  Bluff  at  the 
time  we  went  across  at  Edwards's  Ferry.  I  supposed  we  were  making  the 
only  crossing  that  was  to  be  made.  When  I  heard  the  firing,  the  sueceaaive 
volleys  of  musketry,  and  the  occasional  explosion  of  the  artillery,  I  made  the 
remark  to  m^  first  lieutenant  that  our  men  nad  undoubtedly  crossed  up  above 
somewhere,  either  at  Conrad's  Ferry  or  in  that  neighborhood.  I  did  not  sup- 
pose they  would  cross  at  the  bluff.    I  never  presumed  for  a  momeot  that  aa 
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action  wotdd  take  place  at  the  bluff,  for  I  supposed  there  were  other  points 
above  that  would  be  better.  In  the  course  of  the  daj,  say  about  half  past  three 
o'clock,  the  fiiine  seemed  to  slacken,  and  to  gradually  recede.  My  first  lieutenant 
made  the  remark  that  it  was  receding  towards  Leesbuig;  but  I  observed  that 

it  seemed  to  be  goii:^  towards ,  a^  was  really  the  case.    There  was  box 

occasional  shot  after  that. 

Question.  Would  there  have  been  anything  to  have  prevented  your  force 
from  marching  from  where  they  were  up  to  the  bluff  and  taking  part  in  the 
engagement  I 

Answer.  I  think  a  force  of  4,000  or  5,000  men  could  have  marched  up  there, 
provided  we  had  a  force  held  in  reserve  to  keep  our  flank  protected  from  any 
body  of  troops  that  might  cross  Groose  creek.  We  had  more  to  fear  from  any 
party  coming  from  Goose  creek  than  from  Leesbuig;  Qoose  creek  makes  a  sort 
of  curve  there.  It  would  have  been  an  impossibility  for  us  to  have  marched 
right  up  the  river  bank.  We  could  have  marched  up  to  the  Leesburg  road  and 
then  crossed  through  the  woods. 

Question.  Was  there  any  difficulty  in  the  way  of  your  making  that  move* 
ment? 

Answer.  I  think  not.  I  have  not  been  over  the  road;  but  I  am  pretty 
familiar. with  Uie  nature  of  the  country  about  there,  and  knowing  one  part,  I 
think  I  couldjudge  pretty  well  what  the  others  were. 

Question.  Was  there  anything  in  the  earthworks  you  speak  of  to  have  pre- 
Tented  your  doing  that? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  nothing  but  the  enemy  hanging  around  there  in  scattered 
groups ;  some  with  glasses,  some  with  their  hands  in  their  pockets,  apparently 
hanging  about  there  perfectly  unconcerned.  Some  officers  were  there  mounted 
and  riding  about  quietly  as  if  nothing  was  going  on.  Now  and  then  we  would 
see  an  ambulance  moving  away  from  the  earthworks  across  the  hill,  down  the 
Leesburg  road.     I  noticed  that  during  the  fire,  before  it  as  well  as  afterwards. 

Question.  Have  there  been  any  forts  erected  there  recently,  or  any  work  on 
the  spot  where  these  earthworks  are  that  you  speak  oft 

Answer.  There  has  been  an  earthwork,  I  think,  placed  on  the  bluff  where  we 
were  engaged  in  throwing  up  our  intrenchments  when  we  crossed.  It  is  in  full 
view  of  the  camp  of  General  Gorman's  brigade.  It  can  be  seen  with  the  naked 
eye,  and  if  scanned  with  a  glass  it  can  be  distinguished  very  closely.  I  have 
heea  home  on  sick  leave  from  the  10th  of  January  until  I  was  sent  for  to  come 
here,  and  I  have  no  positive  knowledge  of  the  proportions  thht  work  has  as- 
sumed since  I  have  been  away. 

Question.  How  was  it  when  you  leftt 

Answer.  It  was  a  place,  I  should  say,  that  would  mount  some  20  or  25  guns. 
It  overlooked  the  country  about  there,  and  in  my  mind  covered  the  approaches 
to  both  Conrad's  and  Edwards's  Ferries. 

Question.  Was  that  fort  in  process  of  construction  when  you  left! 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Has  anything  more  been  done  upon  the  earthworks  that  were  there 
when  you  were  over  there? 

Answer.  I  have  not  been  in  a  position  to  judge  what  has  been  done  upon 
those  earthworks  since  we  crossed  there,  from  the  fact  that  there  is  no  bluff  on 
our  side,  except  the  one  at  Edwards's  Fenr — where  I  have  been  but  once  since 
then — where  you  can  get  a  good  view  of  those  works. 

Questi<m.  Are  those  two  points  commanded  by  our  guns  t 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  Our  guns,  placed  upon  the  bluff  I  have  mentioned  as  being 
at  Edwards's  Fenyt  would  command  those  earthworks  as  weU  as  the  woods 
adjoining. 

Question.  Would  they  command  the  point  where  the  new  fort  has  been  built 
since  joa  were  over  there! 
Partn 26 
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Answer.  I  think  they  could  command  it.  It  is  right  on  the  river  bank,  about 
midway  between  Edwards's  Feny  and  Ball's  Bluff. 

Question.  Gould  the  first  work  have  been  completed,  or  the  other  one  built  if 
our  folks  had  endeavored  to  prevent  it? 

Answer.  It  has  surprised  me  very  much  to  see  any  earthworks  thrown  up 
there  in  that  manner,  and  no  notice  taken  of  it. 

Question.  Surprised  you>  because  our  guns  could  have  prevented  ft  t 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  they  could. 

Question.  Is  there  a  mill  at  Ball's  Bluff,  or  near  there? 

Answer.  There  is  a  mill  at  Goose  creek. 

Question.  Is  there  one  above,  at  Ball's  Bluff? 

Answer.  There  was  a  mill  on  the  river  bank,  with  a  sort  of  inclined  plane 
down  towards  the  river,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  loading  boats,  or  something  of 
that  kind;  that  is,  between  Edwards's  Ferry  and  Ball's  Bluff. 

Question.  What  kind  of  a  mill  ? 

Answer.  I  could  not  distinguish  that.  It  appeared  to  be  a  mill,  and  is  about 
opposite  the  lower  end  of  Harrison's  island.  A  Mr.  Butler,  who  lives  opposite 
that  point,  has  told  me  it  is  a  mill. 

Question.  You  do  not  know  what  kind  of  a  mill  it  is  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  Do  you  know  of  any  mill  there,  within  the  reach  of  our  gnnSt 
where  they  are  grinding  grain  ? 

Answer.  I  have  no  positive  information  of  that  kind.  I  have  seen  the  ene- 
my's pickets  and  fires  about  this  place  which  I  was  told  was  a  mill. 

Question.  You  do  not  know  what  was  done  there? 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  In  relation  to  the  packages  and  letters,  &c.,  allowed  to  go  back  and 
forth  there,  do  you  know  whether  that  has  created  any  impression  unfi&vorable 
to  General  Stone's  loyalty  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  it  has  among  some  officers  who  have  expressed  themselves 
as  somewhat  opposed  to  it,  and  that  they  thought  it  was  not  right  for  us  to 
grant  them  such  favors  when  we  could  receive  no  corresponding  favor  in  retun. 
And  I  have  heard  others  speak  of  the  general  on  account  of  the  peculiar  stand- 
ing  he  has  among  the  people  of  the  neighborhood,  who  are,  to  all  intents  sod 
purposes,  notorious  secessionists  in  heart  and  feeling.  Those  people  apeak  of 
General  Stone  in  the  highest  terms.  In  fact,  I  must  myself  say  that  he  is  s 
man  I  have  always  admired  up  to  the  time  of  our  crossing  at  Edwards's  Fcrrr. 
That  was  the  first  time  that  my  confidence  in  him  was  shaken.  Up  to  thnt 
time  I  considered  him  a  very  fine  officer.  He  has  been  educated  at  West  Point, 
and  is  a  man  exceedingly  carefnl  and  cautious  in  his  conversation,  weighing  bu 
words  carefullv  before  expressing  his  opinions.  And  I  thought  it  foolish  for  n 
man  of  that  character  to  attempt  such  a  thing  as  that  before  he  was  prepared. 
My  confidence  was  shaken  in  him  after  that.  I  have  again  and  again  tried  to 
form  some  excuse  in  my  own  mind  for  that.  At  other  times,  when  I  was  at 
Monocacy,  whenever  any  reports  were  brought  to  him  that  the  enemy  were 
showing  themselves  in  any  number  across  the  river,  he  always  showed  great 
alacrity  in  ordering  the  artillery  down  there.  On  one  occasion,  when  Major 
Dimmick  gave  notice  to  him  that  the  enemy  had  appeared  somewhat  nuIne^ 
ously  at  a  bam  near  Monocacy,  some  three  or  four  Parrott  guns  were  orderwi 
down  there  that  night.  Up  to  a  very  late  period  he  has  alwavs  shown,  to  mr 
mind,  very  great  alacrity  in  responding  to  any  call  of  that  kind. 

Question.  Have  you  ever  been  able  to  form  any  explanation,  satisfactorj  to 
yourself,  of  the  course  pursued  on  the  day  of  the  Ball's  Bluff  disaster  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  and  all  the  explanations  I  have  seen  in  the  newspapoif* 
and  the  attempts  I  have  heard  to  ^x  up  the  matter,  have  only  made  it  the  more 
mystifying  to  me,  and  the  more  am  I.  at  a  loss  to  find  out  who  was  to  blame. 
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Washington*  Janwiry  21 1 1862. 
Colonel  Chablbs  Dbvbns  sworn  and  examined. 

ByMr.  Gooch: 

Question.  What  is  yonr  rank  in  the  army,  and  where  are  yon  stationed? 

Answer.  I  am  colonel  of  the  15th  Massachusetts  regim^t,  and  stationed 
near  Poolesville,  Maryland. 

Question.  Yov  were  at  the  battle  of  Ball's  Bluff? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  t. 

Question.  Your  re^ment  was  the  first  Teg;iment  that  crossed? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  '  * 

Question.  Will  jou  state  to  the  committee,  in  their  order,  what  orders  you 
received  from  General  Stone  in  relation  to  crossing  into  Virginia,  and  the  prepa- 
rations for  crossing  at  Ball's  Bluff 7 

Answer.  About  one  o'clock  on  Sunday,  the  20th  of  October,  I  received  an 
order  from  General  Stone.  I  was  then  at  Poolesville,  but  part  of  my  regiment 
was  on  the  Potomac  river.  One  company  was  two  miles  from  the  Potomac* 
and  one  company  was  on  Harrison's  island  at  that  time.  I  received  from  Gen- 
eral Stone  an  order  about  11  o'clock,  or  rather  it  reached  my  camp  at  that 
time;  but  being  absent  when  it  reached  camp,  I  did  not  receive  it  until  about 
one  o'clock.    The  order  was  as  follows : 

''Hbadquakters  Corps  op  Obsbrvation, 

''Poolesville,  October  20,  1861. 

"Colonel  :  You  will  please  send  orders  to  the  canal  to  have  the  two  new  flat- 
boats,  now  there  opposite  the  island,  transferred  to  the  river,  and  will,  at  3 
o'clock  p.  m.,  have  the  island  re-enforced  by  all  of  your  regiment  now  on  duty 
on  the  canal  and  at  the  New  York  battery.  The  pickets  will  be  replaced  by 
the  companies  of  the  19th  Massachusetts  there. 

"Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

"CHAS.P.8T0NE. 
"Brigadier  Gtneral, 
"Colonel  Charles  Dbvbns, 

*' Commanding  15ih  Regiment,  Massachuietts  volunteers,** 

Question.  What  was  done  in  pursuance  of  that  order?  ^ 

Answer.  I  sent  word. .immediately  to  those  companies  to  be  ready.  The 
quartermaster  carried  tii^^oi^rs  to  the  companies.  I  went  down  to  the  river,  and 
at  a  little  later  than  thi^  o'clock  I  crossed  four  companies  to  the  island.  Com* 
pahy  H  was  either  all,  or  substantially  all,  on  the  island.  Company  C  was 
three  miles  from  the  island;  that  was  the  company  at  the  New  lork  battery. 
Companies  C,  6, 1,  and  A  were  crossed  to  the  island.  The  next  order  I  re- 
ceived was  a  verbal  one,  about  night,  received  through  Captain  Stewart,  Gen- 
eral Stone's  adjutant  genen^.  It  directed  me  to  send  Captain  Philbrick  over 
with  a  small  party — ^I  forget  the  exact  number ;  these  minor  details  escape 
my  memory  after  the  lapse  of  three  or  four  months.  He  took  ten  or  fifteen  men 
and  crossed  opposite  the  bluff,  in  the  place  where  the  men  had  before  been 
across — ^where  Captain  Philbrick  had  himself  been  across,  as  Oeneral  Stone 
knew.  He  crossed  one  day,  when  General  Stone  and  myself  were  both  present, 
with  two  or  three  men;  had  gone  up  the  bliiff  to  the  crest  of  the  bluff  and  sat- 
lafied  himself  that  that  portion  of  the  river  was  not  picketed.  Captain  Phil* 
brick,  as  soon  as  it  was  dark,  was  to  cross  the  river  with  ten  or  fifteen  men, 
pnsh  out  to  within  a  mile  of  Leesburg,  if  he  could  do  so  without  being  discov- 
ered, and  then  rotum  and  roport. 

Captain  Philbrick  aeeorduigly  did  so.    Quartermaster  Home  waa  with  me 
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on  the  island,  and  asked  leave  to  go  with  Oaptain  Philbiick,  which  I  gave  fainu 
He  and  Captain  Philbrick,  with  some  ten  other  men,  crossed  the  river,  went  np 
opposite  the  blnff,  and  fonnd  a  sort  of  path,  which  led  first  down  the  river,  ana 
then  up  on  the  bluff  itself,  in  a  place  where  the  bluff  was  lower  than  it  was 
directly  opposite  the  middle  of  the  island.  They  went  out,  as  they  suppoaed* 
somewhere  about  a  mile  in  the  direction  of  Leesburg,  and  returned  and  reported 
that  thej  had  oome  on  a  camp  of  the  enemy.  I  forgot  how  many  they  sop- 
posed  the  camp  to  contain,  but  somewhere  less  than  half  a  regiment.  I 
directed  the  quartermaster  to  immediately  report  the  facts  to  Greneral  Stone.  I 
directed  him  to  go  because  he  had  been  across  himself  with  Captain  Philbri^. 
I  remained  on  the  island  waiting  for  Greneral  Stone's  directions ;  and  I  reoeiTcd 
from  General  Stone,  somewhere  about  12  o'clock,  this  order : 

*'  Hbaduuartbbs  Corps  of  Obsbrvatioiv, 

'*  PoolesvilU,  October  20,  1861— 10  J  p.  m. 

"  Special  Orders,  No.  — . 

<*  Colonel  Devens  will  land  opposite  Harrison's  island  with  five  companied  of 
his  regiment,  and  proceed  to  surprise  the  camp  of  the  enemy  discovered  by 
Captain  Philbrick  m  the  direction  of  Leesburg.  The  landing  and  marcli  wiU 
be  effected  with  silence  and  rapidity. 

^  Colonel  Lee,  20th  Massachusetts  volunteers,  will,  immediately  after  Colonel 
Devens's  departure,  occupy  Harrison's  island  with  four  companies  of  his  re|;i- 
ment,  and  will  cause  the  four-oared  boat  to  be  taken  across  the  island  to  the 
point  of  departure  of  Colonel  Devens. 

"  One  company  will  be  thrown  across  to  occupy  the  heights  on  the  Vii^ginia 
shore,  after  Colonel  Devens's  departure,  to  cover  his  return. 

<<  IVo  mountain  howitzers  will  be  taken  silently  up  Uie  tow-path,  and  carried 
to  the  opposite  side  of  the  island  under  the  orders  of  Colonel  Lee. 

"Colonel  Devens  will  attack  the  camp  of  the  enemy  at  daybreak,  and, 
having  routed  them,  will  pursue  them  as  mr  as  he  deems  prudent,  and  will  de- 
stroy the  camp,  if  practicable,  before  returning. 

<'  He  will  make  all  the  observations  possible  on  the^country ;  will,  under  all 
circumstances,  keep  his  command  well  in  hand,  and  not  sacrifice  them  to  any 
supposed  advantage  of  rapid  pursuit. 

'*  Having  accomplished  this  duty.  Colonel  Devens  will  return  to  his  present 
position,  unle&%  he  shall  see  one  on  the  Virginia  side,  near  the  river,  which  he 
can  undoubtedly  hold  until  re-enforced,  and  one  which  can  be  successfully  held 
against  largely  superior  numbers.    In  such  case  he  will  hold  on  and  report. 

"CHABLES  P.  STONK. 

"  Brigadier  GeneraL 

**  Great  care  will  be  used  by  Colonel  Devens  to  prevent  any  unnecessary 
injurv  of  private  property,  and  anv  officer  or  soldier  straggling  from  the  com- 
mand for  curiosity  or  plunder  will  be  instantly  shot. 

"CHARLES  P.  STONE, 

"  Brigadier  (General  ** 

Somewhere  between  12  and  1  o'clock  I  commenced  crossing  the  river,  which 
was  done  with  great  care ;  great  anxiety  not  to  make  a  noise  and  disturb  any 
pickets  above  tmd  below.  The  men  were  put  into  the  boat  very  silently  and 
ierried  across.  Somewhere  about  4  o'clock  we  had  crossed  five  companies  of 
my  regiment.  In  the  meantime,  during  the  night,  until  this  order  came,  they 
htA  been  on  the  island,  and  had  laid  down  on  some  coni-«tacks  they  had  Ibiiiid 
there.  It  of  course*  supposed  I  was  to  have  an  actiont  and  I  told  my  troops  to 
strip  off  their  overcoats  and  knapsacks.  I  told  them  they  would  be  the  colder 
for  two  or  three  hours,  bttt  during  the  day  they  would  be  warm  enough.  I  made 
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Aote  preparations  which  a  person  wonld  ordinarily  make  who  anticipated  going 
Into  action.  At  4  o'clock,  when  thej  had  been  croseed,  I  crossed  over  myself. 
Colonel  Lee  was  to  follow  me  with  a  company.  He  informed  me  that  he  wonld 
go  across  himself  with  the  company,  although  he  considered  that  the  duty  was 
mine,  and  he  had  no  disposition  to  interfere  with  it.  Oolonel  Lee  ranked  me. 
He  said  he  would  go  across  with  that  company  himself;  and  he  sent  across 
about  one  hundred  men,  and  came  with  them.  In  the  meantime  it  had  been 
arranged,  by  Colonel  Lee  and  myself,  that  Major  Revere,  who  was  then  on 
the  iuiand— 4ome  four  or  five  of  Oolonel  Lee's  companies  had  been  brought  over 
fiKon  the  Maryland  shore  to  the  island — ^we  arranged  that  in  the  morning  Major 
Severe,  as  soon  as  it  was  light,  should  see  one  of  the  large  flatboats  brought 
down  between  Harrison's  island  and  the  bluff.  I  went  across  to  the  Virginia 
side,  somewhere  between  4  and  5  o'clock,  and  stayed  a  little  while  on  the  bank. 
I  lost  my  way,  in  the  first  place,  in  trying  to  find  my  troops,  which  delayed  me 
half  an  hour.  The  path  which  was  found  led  down  the  river,  I  should  say, 
some  sixty  or  seventy  yards,  perhaps  more,  then  you  turned  and  came  up  by  a 
not  very  abrupt  slope  on  to  an  open  field  surrounded  by  woods.  I  returned 
once  to  the  river,  to  be  sure  that  the  arrangements  were  provided  for  Colonel 
Lee's  men  to  find  the  place  where  we  were.  I  then  waited  with  the  men  until 
daybreak,  until  the  nrst  glimmer  of  light.  In  the  meantime  I  had  sent  my 
scouts  out  to  the  right  and  left  to  see  if  they  could  find  anything  in  our 
immediate  vicinity  in  the  woods.  They  reported  all  quiet.  As  the  first  l%ht 
began  to  appear,  the  first  S3rmptom  of  light— because  I  ha^  some  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  to  march  before  reaching  this  camp,  which  I  proposed 
to  do  at  daybreak — ai  the  first  symptom  of  light  I  set  my  column  in 
motion,  leaving  Colonel  Lee  and  his  company  of  men  on  the  bluff.  I  strip* 
ped  off  my  overcoat,  in  which  were  these  orders,  and  which  I  never  saw 
again,  as  it  was  lost  in  the  confusion  of  the  day.  I  gave  it  to  the  adjutant,  who 
gave  it  to  one  of  the  men.  As  Captain  Philbrick  and  his  men  had  a  scout  in 
the  evening  before,  I  gave  them  the  position  of  advance  guard,  and  I  went  with 
Ike  captain.  We  passed  across  this  field,  which  was  afHierwards  the  field  of  the 
main  action  of  the  day,  into  the  woods,  and  crossed  one  or  two  more  open  spaces 
before  reaching  the  front  of  the  woods  which  was  towards  Leesbnrg.  On  arriving 
there,  as  it  had  grown  lighter,  I  saw  what  had  caused  the  mistake  of  the  scouts. 
We  came  out  upon  the  open  fi^ld,  which  rises  gradually.  At  the  head  of  the  rise 
there  was  a  single  row  or  trees — ^I  think  of  fruit  trees— of  some  description.  As 
you  first  look  at  them  in  the  light,  the  light  coming  through  between  the  lower 

rdrt  of  the  branches  of  the  trees  gave  very  much  the  appearance  of  a  row  of  tents, 
said  to  Captain  Fhilbridc  when  I  saw  these  trees,  "  Are  we  not  mistaken  ?  " 
He  said  he  was  not  We  went  forward  two  or  three  paces  further,  and  then  I 
gave  directions  to  halt.  I  in  a  moment  or  two  satisfied  myself  that  there  had 
been  a  mistake,  caused  in  this  way;  and  in  the  uncertain  light,  even  in  the  first 
light  of  the  morning;,  it  did  not  look  unlike  a  row  of  tents.  The  night  previous 
was,  I  think,  a  light  night — a  moonlight  nights— I  am  quite  confident — and 
misty,  so  that  it  was  not  a  very  brilliant  night.  We  then  halted  the  force. 
Oaptain  Philbrick  and  myself,  with  three  or  four  men,  pushed  up  over  the  slope. 
I  moved  forward  with  Captain  Philbrick  down  in  the  direction  of  Leesbnrg. 
It  had  beffun  then  to  get  so  light  that  the  high  valley  in  which  Leesburg  lay 
was  in  full  sight,  and  we  were  apparently  three-quarters  of  a  mile  or  a  mile  from 
the  town.  Where  we  stood  was  perhaps  from  an  eighth  to  a  sixteenth  of  a  mile 
firom  where  my  force  lay  in  the  wood.  We  moved  about  there  for  some  time, 
selecting  various  points  of  observation  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  what 
was  to  be  seen  there,  reconnoitring  the  country  as  thoroughly  as  I  could, 
getting  as  good  an  idea  <tf  it  as  I  could,  in  order  to  be  able  to  answer 
any  questions  that  udght  be  aaked  me  on  my  return  by  the  commanding 
generaL     I  then  fell  back  again  into  the  woods.     At  that  time  I  deemed 
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it  my  daty  to  report,  aB  my  force  had  not  been  didcoyered,  and  aa  I 
in  a  position  well  protected.  Instead  of  retomiug  immediately,  I  deemed  it  my 
duty  to  report.  Accordingly  I  directed  the  quartermaster  of  the  regiment  to 
return  to  (general  Stone  as  rapidly  as  possible  and  report  that  the  camp  was  all 
a  mistakot  and  that  I  was  well  posted  in  the  wood  and  concealed,  and  I  waited 
his  further  orders.  After  the  quartermaster  left,  possibly  an  hour — it  znight  be 
perhaps  at  8  o'clock— a  body  of  riflemen,  afterwards  found  to  be  MisBiBflippi 
riflemen,  were  observed  to  be  going  up  on  our  right,  which  was  in  the  direction 
of  Conrad's  Ferry  above.  It  was  reported  to  me  by  the  skirmishers  that  I 
had  well  out  on  the  right.  They  had  seen  this  force,  and  they  reported  that 
ihey  had  been  seen  by  them  also.  I  directed  Captain  Philbrick  to  pass  up 
over  the  slope  in  front  and  attack  them  as  they  came  aroond  the  edge  of  the 
wood.  Instead  of  coming  directly  around  the  edge  of  the  wood,  they  passed 
down  more  into  the  plain,  and  Captain  Philbrick  was  obliged  to  follow  them 
further.  The  arms  we  had  were  the  old  flint-lock  altered  to  a  percuflsion,  and 
it  was  necessaiy  to  get  pretty  close  to  them.  They  were  smooth-bores.  I  ac- 
companied Captain  Philbrick  and  suggested  to  him  the  orders,  although,  it  being 
his  own  company,  they  were  all  given  by  him.  We  pursued  them  over  this 
slope  a  little  way,  they  falling  back  until  they  got  into  the  cover  of  a  ditch  or 
trench,  whether  artificial  or  natural  I  cannot  say ;  and  then  the  firing  commenced, 
they  firing  first.  We  returned  the  fire,  and  the  skirmish  was  a  pretty  hot  one. 
They  were  driven  out  of  this  trench,  and  then  forced  into  a  field,  which  af- 
forded them  vyy  good  ground  indeed,  because  it  was  a  cornfield  in  which  the 
com  had  been  cut,  and  stood  in  stacks.  Of  course,  for  an  irregular  force,  it  was 
just  the  place  they  wanted.  In  the  meantime  I  sent  back  for  another  company, 
intending  to  throw  it  over  between  the  enemy  and  the  woods ;  but  before  they 
came  a  body  of  rebel  cavalry  was  reported  to  be  on  our  left,  coming  from  the 
direction  of  the  town  of  Leesburg.  I  examined  it  as  carefully  as  I  conld.  I 
had  no  glass  with  me,  and  thought  it  was  probably  a  movement  of  cavalry.  At 
any  rate,  I  thought  there  was  no  advantage  to  be  gained  by  being  so  far  from 
my  oovering  force  as  I  then  was,  and  I  ordered  Captain  Philbrick  to  Ml  back 
to  the  wood,  which  he  did.  I  then  waited  there  a  half  an  hour,  perhaps.  It 
had  got  then  to  be,  I  should  say,  8  o'clock.  I  think  the  time  of  the  skinnish 
must  have  been  as  early  as  half  past  7  o'clock.  I  think  daylight  was  some- 
where about  half  past  6  o'clock,  and  we  could  not  have  been  there  more  than 
an  hour  before  the  skirmish  commenced.  At  about  8  o'clock,  my  messenger  not 
having  returned,  and  our  presence  having  been  fully  discovered,  I  deemed  it 
prudent  to  fall  back  to  the  blu£f  where  Colonel  Lee  was,  which  we  did  in  perfect 
order. 

In  that  skirmish  we  lost  about  three  men  killed,  and  some  seven  or  eight 
wounded.  Those  items  are  all  carefully  preserved,  but  I  am  now  stating  them 
fix>m  memory.  We  were  well  satisfied  that  our  own  fire  had  been  pretty  severe 
and  deadly  upon  them.  Since  then  one  of  the  contrabands,  who  came  over  and 
is  at  work  now  in  my  camp,  says  we  killed  six  of  them  in  that  skirmish.  And 
another  of  the  contrabands,  now  at  work  there,  says  that  his  master  was  a 
Lieutenant  Cooper  in  the  cavalry,  and  he  was  killed.  We  evidently  did  pretty 
good  execution,  because  we  were  pretty  close  to  them,  although  that  party  was 
armed  with  good  weapons,  with  rifles ;  they  were  decidedly  better  off  than  we 
were  in  that  respect.  I  fell  back  to  the  bluff  upon  Colonel  Lee.  I  then  scouted 
the  woods  again  in  every  direction  to  the  right  and  left ;  and  no  sign  of  the 
enemy  appearing,  I  determined  to  return  to  the  former  position,  which  I  did. 
Somewhere  between  8  and  9  o'clock  the  quartermaster  returned  with  a  message 
from  General  Stone  that  I  was  to  remain  where  I  was ;  that  I  would  be  re-en- 
forced ;  that  Lieutenant  Colonel  Ward,  who  had  part  of  my  regiment  on  the 
tow-path,  would  proceed  up  the  river  to  Smoot's  mill,  and  that  a  squad  of 
cavalry,  some  ten  or  a  dozen,  would  be  sent  over  to  me  for  the  purpose  of  scoot- 
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ing  in  front  I  am  not  certain  whether  at  that  time  he  told  me  that  Colonel 
Baker  would  come  over  and  take  eommand.  I  nndergtood  that  some  one  wonld 
come  and  take  command,  but  I  am  not  certain  whether  he  told  me  that  time  or 
the  next  time  that  Colonel  Baker  would  come  and  take  command.  I  then 
directed  the  quartermaster  to  immediately  return  to  Greneral  Stone  and  report 
that  we  had  had  a  skirmish  between  one  of  our  companies  and  a  company  of  the 
enemy,  in  which  the  loss  was  probably  about  the  same  on  either  side,  and  that 
we  were  fully  discovered,  but  that  I  was  still  in  my  old  position.  The  object 
of  my  report  was  to  receive  further  orders.  I  do  not  remember  whether  I  said 
to  the  quartermaster  that  I  waited  any  further  orders  or  not.  At  about  10 
o'clock  the  quartermaster  returned  with  the  answer,  ''Very  well;  Colonel 
Baker  will  come  and  take  command."  I  prepared  myself  to  wait  as  well 
as  I  could.  I  extended  my  line,  threw  out  a  strong  company  (company  C) 
towards  the  Conrad's  Ferry  road;  another  company  (company  A)  in  the  other 
direction,  although  the  wood  was  thicker,  and  there  wy  no  road  immediately 
near  me  there,  and  I  had  some  of  my  skirmishers  (company  B)  in  front.  Be- 
tween 10  and  11  o'clock  I  had  been  joined  by  the  rest  of  my  regiment,  the  other 
five  companies.  While  I  was  waiting  there  I  directed  my  captains  to  make 
their  morning  reports.  I  wanted  to  see  how  many  men  we  had  on  the  field. 
These  are  things  that  it  is  not  well  to  nefflect,  even  in  time  of  liattle,  if  you  have 
an  interval  of  time  to  do  it  in.  The  a^utant  reported  to  me  that  there  were 
present  625  men  and  28  officers.  We  waited  there  until  12  o'clock  or  past, 
perhaps  later;  it  might  have  been  as  late  as  one  or  half  past  one,  because  I  nave 
no  particular  means  of  fixing  the  time,  except  so  far  as  it  was  fixed  by  subse- 
quent events.  In  the  meantime  I  once  or  twice  sent  to  the  river  to  ascertain 
whether  re-enforcements  would  come,  and  what  I  was  to  do;  but  I  got  no  order 
or  message. 

At  this  time  to  which  I  refer,  whether  1  o'clock,  or  a  little  before,  or  a  little  after, 
I  cannot  tell,  an  attack  was  made  upon  my  skirmishers,  who  were  in  front,  (and 
who  were  in  the  open  ground  so  that  cavalry  could  get  at  them,)  by  some  cavalry, 
who  drove  them  back  into  the  wood,  and  uen  a  very  smart  attack  by  infantry 
was  made  upon  my  left,  the  enemy  directing  their  whole  force  upon  my  left, 
with,  as  I  then  supposed,  and  now  suppose,  an  intention  to  outflank  me  and  cut 
me  off  from  the  river.  I  repelled  them  as  well  as  I  could,  and  a  pretty  smart 
action  took  place,  which  lasted  some  ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  But  at  the  end  of 
that  time,  having  received  no  orders  from  the  rear,  and  becoming  anxious  lest 
this  attempt  of  die  enemy  might  be  successful,  I  deemed  it  prudent  at  least  to 
fiill  back,  and  probably  return  to  the  force  which  was  on  the  bluff.  I  fell  back 
perfaiips  sixty  yards,  to  an  open  space  in  the  wood,  where  I  reformed  the  line 
for  the  pjirpose  of  waiting  to  make  the  necessary  disposition  to  enable  me  to  fall 
back  further  with  safety,  and  to  get  in  my  skirmishers,  who  were  out  on  the 
right  and  left  That  operation  took  probably  somewhere  between  a  half  an 
hour  and  an  hour.  The  enemy  did  not  press  forward-— did  not  renew  the 
attack  from  the  front  of  the  wood  upon  my  force  falling  back;  there  was  a  little 
trifle  of  skirmishing  towards  the  left,  but  only  a  scattering  fire.  When  I  had 
got  in  all  my  skirmishers — company  C  waa  at  a  considerable  distance  out  on 
Uie  right,  towards  the  Conrad's  Feny  road,  which  had  not  been  attacked,  and 
I  thir^  a  portion  of  another  company  was  with  them,  hot  of  that  I  am  not 
certain — ^wnen  they  were  all  in  I  moved  back  towards  the  field  where  the  prin- 
cipal action  of  the  day  was  fought  In  that  second  skirmish  I  cannot  say  how 
many  men  were  lost,  I  know  that  several  were  wounded,  but  whether  any  were 
killea  or  not  I  cannot  say;  they  were  carried  to  the  rear  immediately,  and  the 
principal  action  of  the  day  followed  so  quickly  that  I  never  had  an  opportunity 
of  distinguishing  between  those  who  were  killed  in  the  one  action  and  those 
who  were  killed  in  the  other.  As  we  came  back  on  this  field  at  Ball's  Bluff  I 
met  General  Baker,  who  spoke  to  me  i  I  had  been  introduced  to  him  before,  and 
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he  knew  me.  He  Mid,  "Oolonel  Derens,  I  congratnkte  jon  upon  the  spleniiid 
manner  in  which  yonr  regiment  has  behaved  this  morning."  He  then  proceeded 
to  Bay :  "  I  think  we  better  fonn  the  line  here,  and  prepare  to  receiTe  them  bercr 
and  you  shall  have  the  right  of  the  line."  I  supposed  this  to  be  then,  aa  I 
suppose  now,  as  a  compliment  to  the  reeiment  for  its  good  conduct  during  the 
morning.  Colonel  Baker  then  proceeded  to  form  the  line.  The  line  was  formed 
in  what  might  be  called  the  form  of  an  L.  He  gave  the  15th  Massachusetts 
the  right,  with  the  exception  of  two  companies,  which  (companies  D  and  F) 
were  placed  behind  the  artillery.  The  exact  disposition  of  the  centre  I  am  not 
certain  about.  The  time  I  saw  Colonel  Baker  lam  able  to  fix  wi^  accuracr, 
ibr  when  I  met  him  I  said  to  the  major,  ''What  time  is  it?"  He  drew  out  hia 
watch  and  said  it  was  quarter  past  two.  I  replied,  "  Thank  Heaven,  he  has  come ; 
we  have  been  waiting  eight  hours  and  a  half."  I  had  a  very  strong  feeling  of 
relief,  of  course,  because  I  knew  that  from  that  moment  I  had  nothing  to  do  but 
to  fight  my  regiment ;  J  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  tactics  of  the  batUe,  or  with 
.  anything  except  the  minor  tactics. 

Colonel  Baker  formed  the  right  of  the  line  with  my  r^ment,  which  was  formed 
along  the  edge  of  the  wood,  the  right  of  the  regiment,  to  some  extent,  protected 
by  the  wood ;  just  in  the  edge  of  the  wood  the  left  of  the  regiment  not  so  well 
directed.  The  conformation  of  the  wood  was  such  that  it  could  not  very  well 
be  done.  My  men  sat  down  in  their  line.  Colonel  Baker  had  with  him  on  the 
bluff,  at  the  time  of  our  arrival  there,  a  6-pounder  or  a  12-pounder — ^I  do  not 
remember  what  it  was — it  was  a  piece  of  artillery  of  the  New  York  batteiy 
and  two  howitzers,  which  he  placea  in  the  open  part  of  the  L.  The  two  com- 
panies ( F  and  D)  were  placed  behind  these  guns,  and  then  behind  these  companies 
some  companies  of  the  20th  regiment — ^how  many  I  do  not  know — ^were  placed. 
And  then  further  to  the  left  the  line  was  formed  by  the  battalion  of  the  CaU- 
fomia  regiment,  which  was  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Wistar.  They 
were  all  open.  They  were  not  protected  in  any  way  by  the  wood,  although  the 
ground  feU  off  a  little  towards  tnem  and  afforded  some  protection.  The  part  of 
uie  20th  regiment  which  was  placed  behind  the  battery,  and  the  two  companies 
of  the  15th,  I  supposed  to  have  been  placed  there  as  a  reserve,  because  they 
could  not  fire,  of  course,  with  the  cmnpanies  of  the  15th  in  front  of  them.  One 
company  of  the  20th  was  given  to  me  to  be  used  as  skirmishers  on  the  right  of 
the  line.  And  I  disposed  of  company  A,  of  my  regiment,  and  this  company  of 
the  20th,  commandea  by  Captain  rutnam,  upon  the  right  of  my  line,  and  thrown 
out  as  skirmishers.  About  3  o'clock,  as  near  as  I  can  recollect,  the  attack  was 
commenced.  Our  howitzers  and  the  other  cannon  had  fired  once  or  twice, 
perhaps  more ;  had  fired  several  times  into  those  portions  of  the  wood  where  I 
supposed  it  was  expected  the  enemy  were  gathering.  About  3  o'clock  the  raus- 
ketry  fire  commenced,  and  much  more  heavily  upon  the  right  of  the  line  which 
was  held  by  us.  General  Baker,  before  the  action  commeTOed,  read  in  the  pres- 
ence of  some  of  the  officers — ^he  asked  me  if  I  thought  I  could  hold  the  ri^t 
of  the  line,  and  I  replied  I  would  try-^e  took  out  and  read  an  order,  which  he 
had  in  his  pocket,  from  Greneml  Stone.  He  then  said  that  we  must  hold  on  there ; 
that  re-enforcements  would  come  to  us  at  the  rate  of  about  so  many  hundreds  an 
hour.  I  do  not  remember  the  number  he  gave.  The  order  which  he  read  was  not 
the  order  in  which  Oeneral  Stone  says,  '*  i  on  may  expect  to  meet  some  three  thou- 
sand or  four  thousand  of  the  enemy."  But  it  was  an  order  in  which  Greneral  Stone 
gives  some  instructions  to  Colonel  Baker  as  to  how  he  is  to  proceed,  provided  he 
succeeds  in  driving  &e  enemy.  He  is  to  be  careful  not  to  move  until  they  are  all 
before  him ;  that  the  enemy  will  endeavor  to  draw  him  forward  towards  ManassM. 
That,  I  remember.  Colonel  Baker  read  in  my  presence  to  a  group  of  officers. 
To  return  to  the  time  of  the  action.  At  about  three  o'clock  the  action  com- 
menced heavily  upon  the  ri^ht,  and  heavy  skirmishing.  They  threw  on  a 
heavy  body  of  men  there  and  pressed  us  pretty  smartly.    In  the  coniee  of  the 
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next  half  hour  Captain  Harvey  came  around  to  me  and  said  tliat  lie  tfioaglit 
they  were  pnaliing  me  pretty  hard  on  the  right,  and  that  I  hetter  nse  another 
company.  I  did  use  company  I,  and  deployed  it  with  the  other  two  companies, 
and  gave  the  direction  of  the  skirmishers  to  Major  Campbell  of  the  regiment ; 
and  from  that  time  we  were  not  so  nrach  troubled — not  troubled  with  any  more 
woik  than  we  were  evidently  able  to  take  care  of,  although  the  fire  was  con* 
Btant.  The  attack  then  seemed  to  move  to  where  it  was  evidently  intended  the 
main  attack  should  be,  upon  the  centre  and  upon  the  left.  THiat  took  place 
upon  the  centre  and  left  it  is  veir  difficult  for  me  to  say,  because  the  firing  of 
cur  troops  was  very  rapid  indeed,  very  resolute,  and  the  firing  on  the  part  of 
the  enemy  was  very  vigorous.  There  was  all  the  time  a  great  cloud  of  smoke 
Cfver  the  field,  and  of  course  my  anxieties  were  limited  more  to  my  rear,  where* 
my  skirmishers  were,  and  to  keep  my  line  in  order,  than  to  look  after  the  busi- 
ness of  other  officers  on  the  centre  and  the  left.  The  only  regiment  of  the 
rebels  which  I  saw  fiiirly  was  a  regiment  which  was  toward  their  right  and,  of 
course,  toward  our  left,  which  moved  down  the  slope  toward  a  sort  of  depres* 
slon  in  tlie  ground,  and  seemed  to  halt  and  stand  there.  I  saw  that  twice  dur- 
ing the  afternoon.  How  long  I  saw  it  I  do  not  remember,  because  I  had  no 
reason  to  know.  That  was  the  only  regiment  I  saw  deployed  in  line.  I  can- 
not eay  that  it  was  firing,  or  whether  it  had  halted  there  or  had  been  checked 
in  an  advance.  It  certai^^  would  have  appeared  as  it  did  if  it  had  been 
checked  in  an  advance.  That  it  was  so,  I  of  course  know  nothing  about  but 
fiom  the  accounts  of  other  officers  who  knew  what  took  place  on  the  left,  and 
whom  you  have  had  before  you.  In  the  course  of  ^e  first  hour,  or  hour  and  a 
half— between  three  and  half  past  four  o'clock— I  was  ordered  to  draw  in  the 
right  of  my  line,  and  detadi  one  or  two  companies,  two  companies  I  think,  and 
aaod  them  around  to  the  left;  which  I  did.  I  took  them  from  the  left,  and 
drew  down  the  right  of  the  line,  of  course  relinquishing  some  ground  on  the 
right.  At  about  somewhere  between  four  and  half  past  four — the  action  had 
wea  very  hot  indeed,  and  it  had  become  very  evident  from  the  rapidity  and 
volume  of  their  fire  that  they  were  in  much  larser  force  than  we  were— word 
was  brought  to  me  that  I  should  go  around  towara  the  centre,  that  Colonel  Ba- 
ker was  killed.  As  I  came  around  I  leaned  the  fiict  that  my  lieutenant  colonel, 
who  had  the  left  of  the  regiment,  had  been  carried  from  the  field  severely 
wounded.  As  I  came  around  toward  the  centre,  if  I  may  call  it  so,  it  was  very 
evident  that  they  had  su£fered  more  severely  tlmn  we  had.  The  troops  there 
were  not  in  so  eood  order ;  they  seeiped  to  be  more  broken.  That  is  my  im- 
pression, though  I  ought  to  speak  very  cautiously  about  other  people's  troops, 
but  I  got  the  impression  that  they  were  in  the  condition  of  troops  that  had 
suffered  the  most.  The  left  of  my  own  line  was  not  as  strong  as  the  right. 
As  I  came  around  there  I  met  Colonel  Lee,  who  said,  **  I  have  the  command." 
I  said,  "Very  well,  colonel,  I  will  be  very  happy  to  execute  any  of  your  orders." 
He  said,  "  The  day  is  utterly  lost ;  I  do  not  see  anything  that  can  be  done  but 
to  retreat."  I  said,  "  Very  well,  I  will  do  anything  you  desire  to  do  in  regard 
to  it."  He  spoke  I^Major  Revere,  of  his  regimentt  who  substantially  assented 
to  the  proposition.  ^  made  some  remark  indicating  that  I  thought  things  looked 
very  badly  there.  As  we  were  talking  Colonel  Cogswell  came  up,  and  it  ap- 
pesoed  in  a  moment  that  he  was  the  officer  entided  to  take  the  command.  Colonel 
Cogswell  said  to  me,  "  Colonel  Devens,  we  should,  I  think,  make  an  efibrt  to 
cut  our  way  to  Edwards's  Ferry ;  that  is  the  thing  to  be  done."  I  replied  to 
him,  aa  I  had  to  Colonel  Lee,  that  I  would  take  any  orders  of  his.  I  told  him 
that  my  regiment  was  in  good  order  and  could  do  anything.  *<  Very  well/'  said 
he,  ^  we  must  make  some  preBminaiy  dispositions.  Yon  bring  your  regiment 
from  the  right  over  on  the  left  of  the  line,  and  we  will  push  out  here  into  the 
woods."  There  was  a  sort  of  projection  of  the  wood  which  swept  around  from 
the  left  of  the  line,  which  had  not  been  ocenpied  by  the  left  of  Colonel  Baker's 
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line,  except  so  fiur  as  it  had  been  oocnpied  bj  skirmishors  who  had  been  puahed 
out  into  it.  There  had  beeu  a  great  deal  of  heavy  skirmishing  in  it  ^niing  the 
day,  ajB  was  evident  when  I  got  around  there  myself,  because  there  were  a  great 
many  bodies  there — some  of  our  men  and  a  pretty  large  number  of  the  gcay 
jackets  of  the  rebels.  Upon  receiving  these  orders  my  r^unent  faced  to  she 
left,  abandoned  its  post  at  the  right,  and  took  its,  place  across  the  original  cen- 
tre, the  left  in  front  I  took  the  left  of  the  regiment*  and  we  then  proceeded  to 
place  one  of  my  companies  in  the  wood.  And  two  or  three  companies  of  the 
Tammany  regiment  then  came  up  in  the  wood  at  the  left — ^in  this  wood  which 
projected  out  a  little.  From  this  wood  the  ground  fell  off;  there  was  a  depiee* 
sion  there.  My  line  was  formed  there,  and  was  formed  in  complete  order,  aa 
•good  as  it  was  formed  in  the  morning,  firmly  and  strongly.  One  of  the  com- 
panies, company  K,  was  pushed  out  into  this  wood ;  and  then  Colonel  Cogs- 
well made  some  disposition  of  the  Tammany  regiment  along  the  edge  of  this 
projecting  wood.  What  he  did  exactly  I  do  not  know,  except  that  I  saw  he 
was  assigning  them  positions  there.  For  a  short  space  of  time,  at  that  time,  the 
fire  lulled,  owing,  undoubtedly,  to  a  change  in  the  disposition  of  the  troopa  of 
the  enemy  to  meet  the  change  we  had  made.  For  they  filled  immediately  the 
wood  on  the  right,  along  'the  edge  of  which  the  15th  had  been  placed.  They 
had  a  strong  force  there.  As  we  were  making  these  dispositions  the  firing  re- 
commenced. I  saw  a  movement  made  at  this  Tammany  regiment  standing  in 
the  position  it  did.  Some  one  appeared  on  horseback  in  front  of  the  Tammany 
regiment — a  rider  on  a  gray  horse.  I  do  not  know  who  he  was.  He  took  off 
his  hat  and  waved  it  in  m>nt  of  the  regiment,  as  an  officer  would  who  was  call- 
ing the  troops  to  come  on.  I^hen  those  three  or  four  companies  of  the  Tammany 
regiment — all  that  were  there — crushed  forward  in  the  direction  of  this  wood  oc- 
cupied by  the  enemy  and  charged.  At  the  same  moment  my  own  regiment,  mm 
if  by  a  magnetic  instinct,  threw  their  muskets  into  the  position  of  chiu^  bayo- 
nets and  moved  forward.  I  sprang  in  front  of  the  left  of  the  regiment  and  my 
major  of  the  right,  and  ordered  the  men  to  hold  fast,  that  no  order  had  been 
given  them  to  charge.  And  as  they  were  posted  they  could  not  charge  without 
a  change  of  front.  I  remember  very  well  springing  in  front  of  the  line  and  cry- 
ing out,  "  For  God's  sake,  men,  stand  firm  where  you  are."  Immediately  on 
seeing  me  do  this  the  major  did  the  same  on  the  right,  and  the  regiment  hdd 
their  ground,  having  moved  fprward  perhaps  ten  paces.  The  Tammany  regi* 
ment  moving  forward,  when  it  got  fiEurly  from  the  cover  of  this  wood  was  re- 
ceived by  a  most  terrfic  fire,  against  which  no  regiment  could  stand.  They 
were  driven  back  in  confusion  through  our  line,  and  in  the  confosion  that 
followed  our  line  was  broken,  and  the  men  was  driven  fairly  over  the 
bluff.  But  in  two  or  three  minutes,  or  in  a  few  minutes,  the  line  was  sub- 
stantially reformed  again,  although  not  as  completely  and  perfectly  as  before^ 
and  we  gave  and  received,  as  we  stood  there,  several  volleys.  But  it  became 
evident  that  the  troops  were  not  in  such  a  condition  that  a  combined  military 
movement  could  be  made  with  them ;  at  least  I  supposed  so,  firom  the  taci  th^ 
in  a  short  time  Colonel  Cogswell  came  to  me  and  said,  ''Colonel,  it  is  no  nse; 
we  must  retreat  here."  The  major  of  my  regiment  at  uai  moment  came  to- 
wards me,  and  I  said,  "  Colonel,  before  I  give  the  order,  I  will  be  obliged  to 
you  to  repeat  it  in  the  presence  of  the  major."  He  said,  "  Certainly ;  retreat." 
I  then  gave  the  order  to  retreat,  and  the  regiment  moved  down  Uirough  this 
road  or  path — ^the  same  which  Uiey  had  eome  up  in  the  morning— on  to  the 
bank  of  the  river.  There  is  a  plateau  which  extends  between  the  river  and  the 
foot  of  the  bluff,  along  which  this  path  went  It  was  perhaps  fifty  or  sixty 
feet  wide.  I  was  then  in  the  rear  of  the  regiment  with  Colonel  Cogswell.  We 
came  down  upon  this  plateau,  and  moved  along  towards  what  had  been  the 
landing-place  in  the  morning.  As  I  descended  from  the  bluff,  I  saw  the  large 
boat  swamped.    It  was  above  me  in  the  river,  and  as  I  looked  up  there  I  saw 
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h  swamped  by  the  lazge  number  of  men  who  had  crowded  upon  it.  When  we 
were  fairly  down  npon  this  plateau,  and  moving  along  in  the  direction,  Golond 
CogBwcIl  said  to  me,  '<  We  shall  all  be  deatroved  here ;  we  muflt  do  something 
to  try  to  retard  them."  I  said,  "What  shaU  we  dol"  He  said,  "Deploy 
yoor  regiment  as  skirmishers  over  the  bank."  I  gave  the  order,  and  the  regi- 
ment pushed  over  this  jplateau  over  on  to  the  abrupt  bank  of  the  river,  and 
there  behind  the  trees  they  fired  up  towards  the  blun  and  towards  the  enemy, 
who  were  now  crowding  up  towards  the  crest  of  the  bluff  in  great  force.  It 
was  obvious  that  resistance  in  that  place  was  hopeless.  As  a  military  man,  if 
I  had  been  fighting  with  Englishmen  or  Frenchmen,  I  would  have  surrendered 
my  regiment  in  that  place  at  that  time.  If  the  question  had  been  left  to  me  to 
decide,  I  would  not  have  sacrificed  another  man,  because  resistance  was  hopeless ; 
it  was  simply  impracticable ;  only  protracting  the  contest,  and  losing  a  great 
deal  of  life.  When  my  men  had  returned  the  fire  once  or  twice,  I  passed  from 
the  rear  of  the  regiment  up  to  the  upper  portion  of  it,  which  was  further  up  the 
river.  As  I  arrived  up  there  the  men  and  officers  asked  me  what  to  do.  I 
■aid  to  ^e  officers  and  to  the  men — a  great  many  of  them — "  Every  man  may 
now  take  care  of  himself;  be  sure  that  you  throw  your  muskets  into  the  river ; 
thai  you  do  not  give  up  your  arms  to  the  enemy ;  but  any  man  who  thinks  he 
oaa  save  himself  by  the  river,  or  in  any  other  way,  has  my  leave  to  do  so."  I 
then  passed  down  the  regiment  to  the  rear  of  the  regiment  aeain,  where  I  had 
left  the  major.  When  I  got  to  the  rear  of  the  regiment  it  had  become  quite 
dark.  Some  of  the  men  as  I  came  down  threw  themselves  into  the  river,  giving 
me  their  money,  &c.,  to  keep.  I  told  them  it  was  of  no  use  to  give  it  to  me — ^that 
I  should  lose  it,  if  diey  could  not  save  it.  Several  of  the  men  swam  the  river. 
Two  companies  of  my  regiment  had  rifled  muskets ;  they  were  the  flank  com* 
panies  of  the  regiment.  They  considered  themselves  two  as  good,  if  not  the 
Deet,  companies  in  the  regiment.  They  were  veiy  proud  of  their  muskets,  and 
a  very  large  number  of  those  men  saved  their  muskets  and  saved  themselves. 

By  Mr. Chandler; 

Question.  Swam  the  river  with  their  muskets  } 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  swam  the  river  with  their  muskets  at  then:  backs.  Of  the 
rifled  muskets  they  brought  away  almost  the  half.  There  was  not  the  same 
feeling  in  regard  to  the  smooth-bores.  I  think  they  generallv  threw  them  into 
the  river.  I  do  not  think  the  enemy  got  many  of  them ;  but  there  was  not 
the  same  pride  in  the  weapon,  and  the  men  would  not  risk  so  much  to  save 
them  as  they  would  to  save  the  rifles.  One  man  stayed  on  the  Vuginia  shore 
two  nights  because  he  wanted  to  bring  his  musket  ba<^. 

Question.  Did  he  bring  it  back  ? 

Answer.  He  did ;  he  got  some  eight  or  ten  miles  above  Conrad's  Feny,  and 
got  opposite  a  place  where  we  had  a  picket,  and  called  for  the  picket,  who  went 
over  and  brought  him  and  his  musket  back.  As  I  returned  to  the  rear  of  the 
regiment  the  major  asked  me  what  I  should  do.  I  told  him  that  I  was  goine 
to  make  an  attempt  to  save  myself,  although  I  was  not  a  good  swimmer,  and 
that,  -  in  the  first  place,  I  was  going  to  get  rid  of  my  sword.  With  that  I 
imbuckled  it  and  tnrew  it  into  the  river  as  far  as  I  could.  The  major  followed 
my  examole.  I  took  off  my  coat,  which  I  was  rather  anxious  to  have  saved, 
because  I  had  been  struck  once  with  a  bullet  which  had  flattened  a  button  | 
but  I  did  not  deem  it  prudent  to  keep  it.  I  stripped  nearly  to  the  buff,  and 
went  into  the  river  with  a  lieutenant  and  two  of  the  men.  We  found  a  bit  of 
log  floating,  and  with  the  help  of  that  we  swam  to  the  island,  landing  not  on 
Harrison's  island,  but  on  a  small  island  which  is  substantially  part  of  that  islands 
but  lower  down.  Usinff  this  log  to  assist  myself,  we  were  more  liable  to  float 
down  than  if  we  coiddhave  swam  directly  across.  It  was  entirelv  dark  before 
I  got  over.    At  that  time  the  enemy  were  pouring  down  a  terrific  fire  on  the 
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island  and  on  tbe  water,  in  which  every  man  who  could  swim  was  making  aa 
attempt  to  swim  across,  and  two  commissioned  officers  were  killed  in  the  river 
who  started  across  about  the  same  time  I  did.  One  of  them  spoke  to  me  when 
I  was  at  the  upper  part  of  the  regiment,  and  asked  me  then  whether  there  was 
anything  more  for  him  to  do.  I  said  to  him,  "No,  lieutenant;  yon  may  save 
yourself  if  you  think  you  can;  every  man  may  save  himself  if  he  thinks  he 
can."    That  lieutenant  was  killed  in  the  river. 

By  Mr.  Julian : 

Question.  Were  many  shot  in  the  river  Y 

Answer.  How  many  were  shot  I  do  not  know.  Those  two  officers  were  shot 
in  the  river.  I  got  on  the  island  and  immediately  b^an  to  get  together  an  many 
men  as  I  could,  to  hold  possession  in  case  the  en^ny  should  make  an  attempt 
to  cross.  I  got  together  some  men,  and  posted  them  at  the  passage  of  the  river, 
but  in  a  short  time  was  informed  that  a  part  of  Oolonel  Hinks's  regimCTit  wss 
on  the  island,  and  that  he  would  arrive  immediately  and  take  charge  of  the 
island.  Perhaps  an  hour  later  I  met  Colonel  Hinks  coming  on  the  island,  and 
I  then  left  the  island  to  his  care  and  to  the  care  of  the  men  of  his  fresh  regi- 
ment. I  crossed  to  the  Maryland  shore,  and  went  up  to  Poolesville  to  find 
General  Stone,  but  learned  that  he  was  at  Edwards's  Ferry.  I  reported  to  him 
at  Edwards's  Ferry,  arriving  there  at  one  or  two  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

By  Mr.  Gooch : 

Question.  Reported  to  him  in  person  at  Edwards's  Ferry  t 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  The  major  of  the  regiment  had  got  safely  across  to  the 
Maryland  shore,  got  some  dry  clothes,  and  immediately  returned  to  the  island 
to  give  all  necessary  care  to  the  wounded,  and  to  the  men  who  were  on  the  island. 
He  left  the  island,  the  second  time,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Question.  Uow  many  were  missing  from  your  six  hundred  and  twenty-fivs 
men  you  say  you  had  in  the  morning  ? 

Answer.  A  little  less  than  two  hundred.  « 

Question.  Killed,  wounded,  and  taken  prisoners  t 

Answer.  Three  hundred  and  ten. 

Question.  How  many  killed  ? 

Answer.  I  reported  only  some  seventeen  killed,  because  I  put  no  man  in  the 
list  of  killed  whom  I  did  not  absolutely  know,  by  competent  witnesses,  to  hare 
been  killed.  But,  takin?  the  men  who  died  of  their  wounds,  and  the  men  wbo 
were  killed  and  whose  bodies  were  all  recovered  by  us,  the  number  ia  a  Htde 
over  forty. 

Question.  Do  you  know  how  many  of  our  whole  force  were  killed  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir.    I  think  the  regiments  suffered  very  nearly  in  the  same 
proportion. 
•  Question.  In  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  it  would  be  substantially  the  same,  because,  al- 
though before  the  main  action  had  commenced,  my  reghnent  had  lost,  in  killed 
and  wounded,  something  like  thirty  or  forty  men,  yet  I  do  not  think  we  lost 
quite  so  heavily  in  the  main  action  as  the  other  two  regiments. 

Question.  Was  the  means  of  transportation  used  by  you  in  the  morning 
when  you  crossed  provided  by  General  Stone?  v^ 

Answer.  It  was  then. 

Question.  General  Stone  knew  the  means  you  had  to  make  the  crossing  t 

Answer.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  general  who  directs  me  to  cross  koowi 
what  I  am  to  cross  in. 

Question.  What  did  you  cross  in  ? 

Answer.  I  crossed  my  reeiment  with  a  life-boat  and  two  skifft.  The  Kfe- 
boat  would  hold  something  like  twenty-five  men.    The  two  siiffii  would  hold 
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aeyea  or  eight  men  each.  I  did  not  take  bo  man  j  men  as  that  in  croMing,  be- 
cause  I  was  taking  great  jMuna  to  make  no  noise. 

Question.  The  bc^t  which  70U  saw  swamped  was  brought  there  after  that  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  And  that  was  all  the  means  you  had»  or  that  was  provided  at  any 
time  for  crossing  the  men  over  to  the  Virginia  shore. 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  I  suppose  so.  I  never  heard  of  anything  more.  I  did 
not  see  the  river  from  the  time  I  left  it  at  daybreak  until  I  saw  it  again  at  dark. 

Question.  You  are  still  stationed  under  General  Stone  f  ^ 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Do  you  know  anything  in  relation  to  conunnnications  with  the 
enemy  across  the  river  f  * 

Answer.  I  know  that  flags  of  truce  cross  occasionally ;  how  often  I  do  not 
know. 

Question.  Do  you  know  anything  about  packages  of  letters  being  sent  back 
and  forth? 

Answer.  I  have  myself  sent  letters  to  General  Stone  to  be  sent.  I  have  sent 
money  to  my  men  in  Richmond. 

Question.  Those  are  all  the  communications  you  know  oft 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.    Those  I  sent  to  General  Stone  to  deliberate  upon  as  usual. 

Question.  Has  your  regiment  been  engaged  on  picket  duty  ! 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  At  what  point  t 

Answer.  From  Conrad's  Ferry  -down  three  miles  below  it. 

Question.  For  how  long  a  time  ? 

Answer.  Since  the  last  of  August. 

Question.  What  is  the  feeling  among  the  officers  and  men  in  your  regiment, 
80  £Eur  as  you  know,  in  relation  to  General  Stone  t  Have  they  confidence  in 
himt 

Answer.  I  think  thev  have. 

Question.  Do  you  know  anything  to  the  contrary !  Have  you  heard  any 
expressions  among  the  men  and  officers  of  a  want  of  confidence  in  Greneral 
Stone t 

Answer.  Well,  sir,  I  do  not  see  the  men  very  familiarly;  because,  with  a 
thousand  men,  if  I  am  able  to  see  all  the  men  who  want  to  see  me  on  business, 
that  is  as  much  as  I  can  attend  to.    About  the  men  I  cannot  tell. 

Question.  How  in  regard  to  the  officers  ? 

Answer.  In  regard  to  the  officers  of  the  15th  regiinent,  I  think  they  have 
confidence  in  General  Stone. 

Question.  When  Colonel  Cogswell  proposed  to  you  to  make  your  way  down 
to  Edwards's  Ferry,  he  did  that,  I  suppose,  because  of  the  difficulty  of  crossing 
the  river  with  the  transportation  you  nad  t 

Answer.  Precisely. 

Question.  That  seemed  to  be  the  only  course  left  t 

Answer.  That  seemed  to  be  the  only  course. 

Question.  If  it  had  been  a  possible  thing  for  von  to  have  brought  your  foroe 
in  a  condition  to  have  made  the  march  to  Edwards's  Ferry,  you  think  you 
would  have  done  so  rather  than  to  have  risked  the  crossing  back  where  you 
were] 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  no  doubt  that  was  the  true  move,  not  the  least. 
And  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  conftision  created  bv  the  attack  upon  the  Tam- 
many regiment,  there  is  no  doubt  that  we  should  nave  got  the  column  in  such 
order  that  we  should  have  made  an  orderly  and  resolute  retreat  We  might 
have  lost  a  great  many  men.  « 

t^uestion.  Still,  it  would  hare  been  better  than  to  have  crossed  the  river  1 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 
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Qnefltion.  Yoa  are  confident  that  at  one  of  the  two  honrs  jon  mentioned  yoa 
were  informed  that  General  Baker  was  going  on  the  field  to  take  command  ? 

Answer.  That  Greneral  Baker  would  come  and  take  command,  I  am  confi- 
dent of  that ;  and  from  that  time  I  ceased  to  consider  General  Stone  mj  imm^ 
diate  commander,  ceased  to  suppose  I  had  any  immediate  relations  with  him* 
bnt  supposed  my  immediate  relations  were  with  (General  Baker. 


WjjsmnmoVf  Janmary  28,  1868. 
General  Nathaniel  P.  Banes  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  chairman: 

Question.  What  is  your  rank  and  position  in  the  army  T 

Answer.  I  hold  a  aimmission  as  major  general  of  volunteers.  I  am  at 
present  in  command  of  the  division  whose  headquarters  are  at  Frederick, 
consisting  of  three  brigades,  two  there  and  one  at  Hancock. 

Question.  What  number  of  men  have  you  ? 

Answer.  We  have  upon  the  roster  17,500;  perhaps  16,000  effective  meo. 

Question.  What  is  their  condition  as  to  health  ? 

Answer.  The  condition  of  the  division  in  regard  to  health  may  be  said  io 
be  good;  perhaps  very  good.  There  have. been  times  in  the  summer  and 
autumn  when  for  two  or  three  weeks  there  was  more  tiian  the  usual  degree 
of  sickness.  But  I  think  it  is  as  healthy  as  any  division  in  the  army.  I 
tliink  that  is  the  judgment  of  the  sanitary  commission. 

Question.  What  is  their  discipline  ? 

Answer.  It  is  pretty  good,  so  far  as  it  becomes  me  to  speak.  I  can  only 
say  that  our  troops  become  better  after  being  with  us  a  little  time. 

Question.  Are  they  well  armed  ? 

Answer.  Not  so  well  as  they  should  be. 

Question.  What  kind  of  arms  have  they  ? 

Answer.  They  have  every  kind  of  arms.  The  deficiency  of  the  division 
in  point  of  arms  is,  that  one  regiment  has  too  many  different  kinds  of  arms; 
ana  one  regiment  there  has  as  many  as  eight  different  calibres,  and  other 
diAinctions,  which  are  substantial  differences  that  require  different  ammu- 
nition ;  not  eight  different  calibres,  but  eight  different  arms,  and  which  sub- 
jects us  to  the  danger  of  having  the  wrong  ammunition  delivered  to  the 
men.  We  are  changing  that,  however,  as  fast  as  we  can.  The  division  is 
improving  in  that  respect  every  day. 

Question.  What  kind  of  arms  do  you  regard  as  the  best  ? 

Answer.  I  should  suppose  that  the  United  States  Springfield  muskets  are 
about  as  good  as  any  we  could  get,  that  is,  for  the  time.  For  skirmishers 
we  want  rifles. 

Question.  How  abont  your  subordinate  officers  T  Are  they  pretty  gener^ 
ally  efficient  and  men  of  capacity,  or  do  you  find  trouble  with  them  ? 

Answer.  They  are  creditably  efficient  and  capable.    But  there  are  a  great 
many  men  sent  into  the  army  who  are  not  capable.    We  have  had  a  board 
of  examination  which  has  sifted  the  officers  of  the  ^division  very  thoroughly. 
Question.  Do  you  think  that  board  to  be  useful  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  decidedly  so,  in  my  judgment  It  has  seemed  to  me 
that  if  deficient  in  any  respect  it  was  against  the  officers  and  not  against 
the  government,  as  it  is  administered  with  us.  I  do  not  know  that  any  case 
of  injustice  has  occurred;  I  do  not  think  there  has.  But  it  seems  to  me  that 
there  was  a  possibility  of  that. 
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QnestioD.  They  were  sniBcieDtly  severe  in  their  examination  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Where  were  you  stationed  at  the  time  of  the  disaster  at  Ball's 
Bluff? 

Answer.  I  was  then  at  Damestown,  nine  miles  from  Poolesville,  General 
Stone's  headquarters — ^nearer  the  city  of  Washington  than  Poolesville  is. 

Question.  Will  you  state,  in  your  own  way,  what  you  know  about  that 

Answer.  The  most  I  could  state  would  be  in  relation  to  that  part  I  had 
connexion  with.  The  action,  I  believe,  took  place  on  the  21st  of  October. 
I  was  told,  on  the  Sunday  evening  before,  by  some  of  my  men  who  had  been 
down  to  Poolesville,  that  a  portion  of  General  Stone's  troops  were  under 
arms.  1  immediately  telegraphed  to  General  Stone  to  know  if  the  fact  was 
so,  and  if  he  had  news  of  the  movements  of  the  enemy.  I  suppose  this  may 
have  been  six  or  seven  o'clock  Sunday  evening.  He  replied,  late  at  night, 
that  he  had  heard  no  news  of  the  enemy,  but  if  he  should  do  so  he  would 
immediately  inform  me.  Not  supposing,  from  the  information  I  had,  that 
the  enemy  was  likely  to  make  any  movement,  I  dismissed  the  subject  from 
my  mind,  thinking  that  General  Stone  had  some  other  purpose  for  calling 
out  his  troops. 

On  Monday,  about  two  o'clock,  I  received  a  despatch  from  General  Stone 
saying  that  his  troops  had  crossed  the  river — ^nothing  more  than  that.  I 
also  received  a  despatch  from  headquarters  at  Washington  stating  sub- 
stantially the  same  fact.  At  four  o'dock  I  received  another  despatch  from 
General  Stone  that  his  troops  had  crossed  the  river,  and  were  sharply  en- 
^ged.  A  few  minutes  after  that  I  received  still  another,  saying  I  better 
send  him  a  brigade — ^and  a  despatch  from  Washington  to  substantially  the 
same  effect.  I  despatched  my  second  brigade.  General  Abercrombie,  to  him : 
he  is  a  most  efficient  officer,  and  it  is  an  excellent  brigade.  After  he  haa 
left,  and  about  half  past  five  in  the  evening,  I  received  an  order  from  Wash- 
ington to  march  my  two  remaining  brigades,  under  my  own  command,  to 
Seneca  with  a  view  to  the  movements  of  the  enemy  opposite  Poolesville.  At 
eight  o'clock  we  were  on  the  road,  and  arrived  at  Seneca  at  ten  o^cIock 
at  night,  and  we  substantially  bivouacked  at  that  time.  At  twelve  o^clock 
I  received  a  note  from  General  Stone  saying  that  his  troops  had  been  sharply 
engaged  on  his  right ;  that  Colonel  Baker  was  killed,  and  intimating  that 
re-enforcements  would  be  acceptable  to  him.  This  despatch  went  to  ^rnes- 
town,  and  was  ,two  or  three  hours  on  the  road.  General  McOlellan  also 
telegraphed  substantially  the  same  thing.  General  McClellan  ordered  us  to 
Edwards's  Ferry,  as  being  nearer  to  General  Stone.  I  immediately  put  our- 
selves on  the  road,  and  the  head  of  the  column  reached  Edwards's  Ferry  at 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning.  It  had  been  a  very  rainy  ni^ht,  and  the  roads 
were  difficult ;  and  we  had  marched  eighteen  or  twenty  miles  between  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evening  and  three  or  four  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  affair 
was  over  then.  Indeed,  before  we  had  received  the  order  to  march  the  first 
brigade,  or  about  that  time,  Colonel  Baker  had  been  killed.  I  saw  General 
Stone  when  I  arrived  at  Edwards's  Ferry.  He  was  there;  that  was  his  head-^ 
quarters.  He  explained  to  me  the  condition  of  things,  and  gave  me  the 
command,  my  commission  being  higher  than  his  own,  and  it  also  being 
substantially  in  conformity  with  the  instructions  of  General  McClellan  to 
me.  I  made  such  inquiries  as  I  could  while  I  was  there  with  him  ;  learned 
from  him  the  state  of  affairs  and  what  occurred.  And  he  left  me  without 
Any  suggestions  in  regard  to  what  was  best  to  be  done. 

A  few  hours  after  I  reached  there  General  Lander  came  up  from  Wash- 
ington. He  commanded  a  brigade  in  General  Stone's  division,  and  he  had 
come  oat  to  take  the  lead  of  his  brigade.    I  had  a  consultation  with  (General 
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Lander  and  General  Gorman  as  to  what  we  should  do.  It  resnited,  I  thfaik 
I  may  say,  in  this,  substantially:  General  Gorman,  who  had  been  tb«e 
throughout  the  action,  and  was  across  the  riyer,  and  had  charge  of  the  ferry, 
was  of  opinion  that  the  troops  should  be  withdrawn.  General  Lander  was 
of  the  opinion  that  we  should  cross  the  river,  to  the  Virginia  side,  with  our 
whole  force,  and  my  own  judgment  accorded  with  his;  not  because  it  waa 
the  best  policy,  but,  under  the  circumstances,  it  was  all  that  we  could  do. 
I  said  it  was  my  duty  to  cross  the  river,  and  we  immediately  set  about  that 
work. 

There  were  two  small  flatboats  and  one  canal-boat  tiiere,  all  of  whidi 
were  managed  with  difficulty.  General  Abercrombie's  brigade,  of  my 
division,  was  the  first  which  was  ordered  to  cross,  and  General  Williama, 
the  third  brigade,  was  ordered  to  cross  after  him.  General  Hamilton  was 
at  Harrison's  island,  about  four  miles  above  this  point.  About  two  or  half 
past  two  o'clock  in  the  day  General  Abcrcrombie  had  crossed  with  two  of 
his  regiments.  Oolonel  Webster,  with  the  twelfth  Massachusetts,  was  at 
Seneca,  under  orders  to  march,  but  had  not  arrived,  and  Colonel  Lincoln 
was  at  Sharpsburg,  twenty  miles  above,  and  others  were  preparing  to  cro« 
when,  about  four  o'clock,  the  enemy  came  down  at  that  point,  the  first  time 
they  had  shown  themselves  there.  The  troops  had  quite  a  sharp  skirmiah, 
which  lasted  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  in  which  General  Lander  was  wounded. 
I  started  to  go  over  the  river  before  the  skirmish  commenced,  and  was 
over  there  soon  after  it  commenced  and  while  it  lasted.  No  other  troops 
crossed  that  night. 

About  three  o'clock  I  received  a  despatch  from  the  operator  at  Damea- 
town,  saying  that  General  McGleilan  was  on  his  way,  and  desired  a  report 
of  the  condition  of  things.  I  ought,  however,  to  say,  in  passing,  that  at 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  I  arrived  there,  I  telegraphed  to  General 
McGleilan  what  we  proposed  to  do — that  is,  that  we  would  follow  hia 
instructions  to  cross  the  river;  but  my  judgment  was  that  it  was  a  bad 
position  for  us,  unless  we  could  have  support  on  the  Virginia  side  of  the  river, 
from  Drainesville — some  support  coming  up  on  the  left,  to  take  the  enemy 
in  flank.  I  supposed  then  that  our  forces  were  in  Drainesville.  I  learned 
afterwards  that  that  was  an  impossible  thing,  that  no  aid  could  be  given  to 
us.  I  stated  my  own  view  of  the  general  condition  there,  and  the  impolicy 
of  our  undertaking  to  cross  the  river  in  force  with  the  transportation  we  had, 
and  in  the  condition  of  affairs  there.  I  received  a  reply  from  him  saying 
that  we  should  still  cross  the  river  and  intrench  ourselves,  and  hold  the 
ground  on  the  Virginia  side  to  the  best  of  our  ability.    We  did  so. 

At  three  o'clock  1  received  from  General  McClellan  notice  that  he  was  at 
Darnestown  and  would  be  up  that  evening.  We  suspended  operations  in 
crossing  until  he  should  come  up,  supposing  he  would  be  there  at  least  at 
5  o'clock,  Darnestown  being  but  nine  (9)  mues  from  Poolesville,  and  batten 
or  twelve  miles  from  Edwards's  Ferry.  He  arrived  at  that  time  and  assumed 
command  himself.  H^  was  still  of  the  opinion  that  it  was  better  to  cross. 
In  the  morning  when  I  had  given  orders  to  General  Abercrombie  to  crosa 
his  brigade,  I  had  also  given  orders  to  General  Gorman  to  seize  all  the 
boats  upon  the  canal.  But  we  were  not  able  to  get  any  more  than  the  three 
boats  there  for  that  day's  operations  ;  and  the  next  da^  we  still  continued 
our  attempt  to  cross  the  troops,  the  remaining  two  brigades.  The  enemy 
showed  himself  to  the  scouts  two  or  three  times  in  the  course  of  that  day. 
But  such  was  the  condition  of  the  river,  which  was  rough,  and  the  wind  so 
high  that  it  was  difficult  for  us  to  get  anybody  across  at  all.  Until  10 
o'clock  in  the  evening  we  had  crossed  but  few  troops.  But  in  the  evening 
the  wind  blew  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  get  a  boat  over.  It  had  been  in- 
creasing all  the  day.    We  could  not  transport  our  troops  across^  or  our 
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gans.  The  Bhode  Island  battery  had  tried  to  get  across  ;  they  had  towed 
up  their  boat  Bomething  like  a  mile  up  the  river,  but  the  current  and  the 
wind  were  so  strong  that  it  drove  the  boat  down  on  the  same  side  of  v the 
river,  and  they  had  to  debark  their  guns.  That  ended  the  operations  of. 
Wednesday.  But  on  Wednesday  night  we  got  twelve  boats,  seven  of  them 
were  in  the  river  available  for  our  purpose,  and  five  of  them  were  in  the 
canal,  and  could  be  easily  slipped  into  the  river.  General  McClellan  was  of 
opinion  at  that  time,  not  knowing  the  condition  of  the  enemy,  and  knowing 
that  we  could  not  provide  transportation  to  secure  ourselves  for  recrossing 
in  case  of  disaster,  that  it  was  better  to  withdraw  the  troops  ;  and  at  10 
o'clock  Wednesday  night  the  order  was  ^iven  to  withdraw  the  troops.  They 
commenced  recrossing  to  the  Maryland  side  about  12  o'clock,  and  at  3  o'clock 
they  were  all  over.  I  suppose  there  were  about  4,100  or  4,200  troops  of  my 
division  and  of  General  Stone's  division  on  the  Virginia  side  on  Wednesday. 
At  4  o'clock  Thursday  morning  they  were  all  over  on  this  side.  I  remained 
at  Edwards's  Ferry  a  couple  of  days,  and  then  returned  under  orders  to  our 
own  camp.    That,  substantially,  was  the  part  which  I  had  in  the  affair. 

Question.  Do  you  know  what  the  object  of  that  crossing  was — what  was 
proposed  to  be  accomplished  by  it  ? 

Answer.  My  impression  in  regard  to  that  is,  that  it  was  stimulated  by  the 
affair  at  Drainesvillc,  and  that  it  was  intended  as  a  reconnoissance  in  force 
Bomewhat — a  reconnoissance  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  information  of  the 
strength,  condition,  and  spirit  of  the  enemy,  at  or  near  Lccsburg.  I  think 
it  began  in  that  way. 

Question.  Were  you  aware  that  the  day  before  that  battle,  General  Mc- 
Call's  division  was  up  as  far  as  Drainesvillc,  on  the  Virginia  side  ? 

Answer.  We  had  supposed  that  it  was. 

Question.  It  had  been,  had  it  not? 

Answer.  Tes,  sir;  but  I  believe  it  had  been  withdrawn  before  this  affair. 

Question.  That  is  precisely  what  I  want  to  inquire  about.  Why  was 
that  division  withdrawn  before  thij  crossing  ?  How  happened  it  that  they 
did  not  co-operate  ? 

Answer.  That  question  I  am  unable  to  answer.    I  had  no  knowledge  of 
the  affair  at  all  until  I  was  summoned  to  go  there.    I  had  supposed  myself, 
and,  indeed,  in  m}*  despatch  to  General  McClellan  I  said  that  it  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  we  should  have  some  support  from  that  side  of  the  • 
river,  from  the  direction  of  Drainesvillc. 

Question.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  reply  to  that  was  that  that 
could  not  be  done  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.    That  was  the  impression  I  had  got. 

Question.  What  was  in  the  way  f 

Answer.  I  understood  afterwards  that  it  was  because  the  force  had  been 
withdrawn  from  Drainesvillc.  That  came  to  me  1  cannot  tell  how.  I  did 
not  receive  it  directly  from  General  McClellan.  But  that  was  the  impression 
I  got. 

Question.  But  what  seems  strange  to  ne,  who  are  not  military  men,  is 
that  the  very  day  or  night  before  the  crossing  at  Bail's  Bluff,  this  division, 
which  had  advanced  up  as  far  as  Drainesvillc,  and  the  advanced  columns 
of  whjch  were  probably  beyond,  and  within  a  few  hours  of  Leesburg,  should 
bavc  been  ordered  to  retire  before  the  demonstration  to  cross  the  river  at 
Ball's  Bluff  was  made.  We  cannot  understand  that.  There  was  General 
Smith's  division  supporting  General  McCall  within  striking  distance,  and 
they  both  retired  just  before  this  demonstration  at  Edwards's  Ferry  and  at 
Ball's  Bluff. 

Answer.  The  natural  supposition  would  be  that  they  were  not  in  co-opcra- 
Part  ii 27 
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tion  with  each  other.  I  do  not  know  how  this  affair  originated  at  Edwards's 
yerry.    I  had  no  knowledge  of  that  whatever. 

Qaestion.  Would  there  nave  been  any  difficulty  in  the  divisions  of  Gene- 
ral McCall  and  General  Smith  co-operating  with  yonr  division  and  that  of 
General  Stone,  and  taking  Leesburg,  if  that  had  been  thought  necessary 
then? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  of  any  difficulty.  I  do  not  know  of  any  obstacle 
myself.  I  never  had  information  of  the  motives  which  led  to  this  affair  at 
Ball's  Bluff.  I  only  know  what  I  have  stated  as  to  the  original  purpose  of 
it  when  it  commenced— that  it  was  for  a  reconnoissance. 

Question.  At  the  time  that  the  battle  was  going  on  at  Ball's  Bluff  there 
were  some  1,500  of  our  troops,  as  we  understand,  across  at  Edwards's  Ferry 
on  the  Virginia  side  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Would  it  not  have  been  good  generalship  to  have  ordered  them 
to  the  support  of  the  troops  we  had  across  at  Ball's  Bluff  T 

Answer.  Undoubtedly,  it  would  have  been  a  very  wise  movement.  But 
the  understanding  then  with  the  officers  of  General  Stone's  brigade,  was 
that  there  were  concealed  batteries  on  that  side  of  the  river,  in  the  woods 
between  the  two  points.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  myself,  but  so  much  I 
learned  by  inquiries  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  things. 

Question.  Then,  can.  anybody  tell  why  they  should  have  placed  troops 
across  there  that  could  not  co-operate  on  account  of  those  batteries  7  If 
they  knew  there  was  a  battery  there  that  would  prevent  their  supporting 
one  another,  I  cannot  see  the  purpose  for  putting  troops  across  at  Edwards's 
Ferry.  Some  1,500  stayed  over  there  the  night  after  Uiat  disaster,  i^parently 
at  the  mercy  of  a  victorious  enemy.  I  cannot  see  why  they  did  not  share 
the  same  fate.  I  cannot  see  why  they  were  placed  there,  provided  there 
was  a  battery  there  which  would  have  prevented  their  supporting  each 
other. 

Answer.  I  should  say,  without  knowing  anything  of  the  motives  which 
determined  the  question  at  that  time,  that  it  might  have  been  for  the  pur^ 

?ose  of  distracting  the  enemy.  A  force  of  1,500  or  2,000  men  moving  upon 
icesburg  from  the  left,,  upon  a  proper  and  natural  road,  might  be  supposed, 
possibly,  to  distract  the  enemy  in  that  direction,  and  prevent  the  attack 
upon  the  other  side;  that  is,  with  two  forces  moving  up  towards  the  same 

Foint,  one  might  distract  the  enemy,  and  thus  assist  the  co-operating  force, 
do  not  know  that  that  was  in  view. 

Question.  Do  you  know  whether  the  enemy  are  now  fortifying  and  in- 
trenching themselves  opposite  Ball's  Bluff? 

Answer.  Not  opposite  Ball's  Bluff;  but  our  information  is  that  they  are 
intrenching  themselves  on  the  other  side  of  the  town  of  Leesburg,  looking 
to  the  direction  of  Martinsburg  and  Winchester,  for  instance,  expecting, 
possibly,  an  attack  from  that  side.  There  are  some  fortifications  between 
Leesburg  and  tbe  river;  small  fortifications.  But  those  they  have  been 
erecting  recently,  according  to  our  information,  have  been  chiefly  upon  the 
other  side  of  the  town. 

Question.  Have  you  been  down  there  lately,  so  that  you  would  know 
how  near  our  lines  they  were  erecting  fortifications  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  I  could  not  say  as  to  that.  But  most  likely  there  are 
small  fortifications  at  different  points  between  the  town  of  Leesburg  and 
the  river.  Those  on  the  other  side  of  the  town  we  understand  to  be  one 
mile  from  the  town,  and  of  considerable  extent. 

Question.  Are  the  nearest  ones  within  the  range  of  our  guns  ? 

Answer.  From  the  river  ? 

Question.  Yes,  sir. 
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Answer.  I  should  say  not— not  any  that  are  occupied  and  armed.  There 
was  all  the  time  during  the  summer  a  small  fortification  within  sight  of  Ed- 
wards's Ferry,  on  the  Maryland  side,  but  I  do  not  think  it  has  ever  been 
armed,  nor  do  I  think  that  they  rely  upon  that.  Further  up  towards  Lees- 
burg  there  are  some  small  fortifications,  probably  well  mounted. 

By  Mr.  Qooch: 

Question.  Is  the  one  near  the  river  within  reach  of  onr  guns  ? 
Answer.  Yes,  sir;  within  a  very  wide  range — a  distance  of  two  or  three 
miles. 

By  Mr.  Chandler: 

Question.  Suppose  there  had  been  no  fortifications  with  guns  mounted 
between  Edward's  Ferry  and  Ball's  Blufi*,  would  you  not  have  deemed  it  the 
duty  of  the  general  in  command  there  to  have  ordered  up  th j  1,500  men  to 
the  support  of  Colonel  Baker  in  that  fight,  if  there  had  been  no  serious  ob- 
stacle in  the  way  ? 

Answer.  Naturally,  it  would  have  occurred  to  me,  just  as  it  did  the  morn- 
ing after,  that,  a  flank  movement  upon  the  enemy  would  have  been  very 
efficient;  but  I  have  no  knowledge  of  the  reason  that  prevented  that,  except 
the  objection  that  there  were  concealed  batteries  there  that  it  was  not  ad- 
visable to  meet. 

By  the  chairman: 

Question.  Are  the  condition  of  the  roads  now  such  that  an  army  could 
move  with  any  efficiency  at  all  ?  , 

Answer.  With  us  only  on  the  turnpike  roads.  There  are  two  turnpike 
roads  upon  which  the  town  of  Frederick  is  built,  where  we  could  move  very 
well*  indeed.  But  upon  the  side  roads,  what  are  called  in  the  country  there 
''dirt  roadQ,"  we  would  find  it  very  impassable  soon:  for  they  are  soft,  and 
the  wagons  would  cut  them  up  immediately.  Still,  we  can  move-on  the 
Maryland  side  of  the  river  without  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 

By  Mr.  Gooch: 

Question.  One  question  in  relation  to  the  crossing.  Youisaid  that  Gen- 
eral Gorman  thought  it  not  advisable  for  our  forces  to  cross.  General  Lan- 
der thought  it  was,  and  you  felt  constrained  to  adopt  General  Lander's  view. 
Do  yon  mean  that  you  felt  constrained  in  consequence  of  instructions  or 
orders? 

Answer.  I  concurred  with  General  Lander  on  account  of  my  instructions; 
but  then  it  was  not  an  afiair  that  I  should  have  planned  myself  at  that  time. 

Question.  You  took  your  instructions  from  General  McClellan  ?. 

Answer.  My  instructions  from  General  McClellan  were  to  cross  the  river, 
and  I  did  so  as  far  as  was  practicable.  The  difficulty  was  that  we  had  no 
transportation  to  make  it  safe.  We  had  but  three  boats  at  Edwards's  Ferry, 
without  cables,  and  that  was  not  sufficient  to  cross  a  force  like  mine.  It 
would  not  have  been  proper  for  me  to  have  undertaken  it  upon  my  own  op- 
ti<m  and  uiider  my  own  direction,  without  any  orders;  but,  considering  that 
we  had  troops  over  there,  I  was  very  willing  to  follow  my  orders. 

Question.  If  you  had  been  about  to  make  a  crossing  there,  and  had  known 
it  beforehand,  you  would  have  provided  different  means  of  transporting  your 
troops  across  the  river  ?  / 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Did  I  understand  you  that  Greneral  Hamilton's  brigade  crossed 
at  Harrison's  island  f 

Answer.  To  the  island. 
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Question.  Not  to  the  Virginia  side  7 

Answer.  No,  sir.  He  arrived  there  at  10  o'clock.  His  orders  from  Qenr 
eral  Stone  were  to  take  such  a  position  as  to  command  the  island,  ao  as  to 
protect  the  crossing — the  island  being  about  half-way  across  the  river — aod 
he  did  so. 

Question*  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  orders  General  Stone  received 
from  General  McClellan  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  nothing  whatever. 

Question.  Nor  anything  of  those  that  General  Stone  gave  to  Cokwel 
Baker  ? 

Answer.  Nothing,  except  as  he  related  them  to  me  in  his  account  of  the  • 
alfair  on  the  morning  I  arrived.    I  had  communication  immediately  with 
him.    I  could  repeat  the  account  I  received  of  him,  but  beyond  that  I  could 
not  say  anything. 

Question.  This  was  after  the  battle  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  at  S  o'clock  the  next  morning  that  I  saw  hisL 

Question.  Will  you  state  the  account  of  it  as  he  gave  it  at  that  time  ? 

Answer.  In  relating  the  affair  to  me,  on  my  arrival.  General  Stoue  said 
that  it  commenced  with  the  purpose  to  make  a  thorough  reconnoissanoe  of 
the  strength  and  position  of  the  enemy.  He  said  the  movements  of  the  eariy 
part  of  the  day  were  all  in  accordance  with  his  plan.  He  being  at  Edwards's 
Ferry,  and  the  report  coming  from  a  position  opposite  Conrad's  Ferry,  where 
the  affair  took  place,  that  there  was  no  enemy  in  sight,  he  had  said  to  Colonel 
Baker  that  he  should  cross  his  force,  and  act  according  to  his  own  discretion 
upon  the  information  g^ven  to  them  both,  and  which  I  think  Colonel  Baker 
had  brought  down  himself.  These  reports  that  came  from  Conrad's  Ferry  to 
General  Stone  were  that  there  had  been  no  enemy  in  force  found  there;  that 
the  first  party  had  seen  some  camps  near  to  Leesburg,  and  the  second  party 
who  went  out  reported  that  the  first  party  were  mistaken,  and  that  there 
were  no  camps  there.  Colonel  Baker  therefore  crossed,  under  the  directioD 
of  General  Stone,  as  speedily  as  he  could,  and  with  instructions  to  act  accord- 
ing to  his  own  discretion  upon  the  statement  of  facts  they  had  received.  He 
did  not  relate  to  me  what  Colonel  Baker's  purpose  and  action  were,  but  that 
he  had  crossed  about  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  enemy  in  great  force 
was  immediately  upon  him.  They  had  had  no  information  of  the  approach 
of  the  enemy,  for  some  reason  or  other;  but  so  soon  as  Colonel  Baker  bad 
crossed  the  river  with  his  brigade,  the  enemy  came  down  in  a  force  of  from 
4,000  to  6,000  men,  he  said,  and  Colonel  Baker  being  unprepared,  they  were 
accordingly  beaten  in  that  action. 

Question.  His  statement  to  you  was  that  he  had  directed  Colonel  l^er 
to  cross,  and  gave  him  discretion  to  act  after  he  had  got  over  there. 

Answer.  My  impression  was  that  Colonel  Baker  desired  to  cross,  and 
General  Stone  gave  him  authority  to  act  pretty  much  within  his  own  dis- 
cretion, considering  the  statement  of  facts  which  had  been  made  to  tliem 
in  regard  to  the  position  and  strength  of  the  enemy,  which  was  very  differ- 
ent from  what  it  afterwards  turned  out  to  be.  General  Gorman,  also,  said 
to  me,  on  the  same  morning,  that  he  had  consented  to  the  operations  of  the 
day,  supposing  it  to  be  a  reconnoissanoe  only,  and  not  for  an  instant  intend- 
ing or  expecting  that  it  was  to  be  an  engagement  with  the  enemy  in  force. 
If  he  had  thought  that  that  was  to  be  the  ultimate  result  of  it,  he  said  he 
should  have  refused  bis  consent  to  the  movement.  General  Stone,  althoueh 
he  gave  it  in  a  different  view,  substantially  confirmed  that  opinion  as  to  the 
purpose.  I  do  not  thiioJi:  myself  that  Colonel  Baker  could  liave  done  other- 
wise than  he  did.  Bein^^  ^across,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  fight  1  should 
have  done  the  same  thing. 

Question.  So  that  if  it  had  only  been  a  reconnoissanoe,  with  the  mesM  ^^ 
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crossing  there,  it  oagfat  to  have  been  in  much  less  force  and  proportion  to 
their  ability  to  cross  and  recross  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  tlie  means  of  transportation  was  greatly  deficient. 

By  Mr.  Chandle 

Question.  Whose  dnty  was  it  to  see  abont  the  means  of  crossing  7 

Answer.  That  depends  upon  who  was  in  charge. 

Question.  It  was  the  one  who  ordered  the  crossing,  was  it  not  ? 

Answer.  It  was  necessary  for  the  officer  who  planned  the  affair  to  pass 
big  judgment  upon  that 

Question.  Who  was  that  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know. 

Question.  If  it  had  been  in  your  division  you  would  have  been  responsible 
for  the  transportation  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  the  first  thing  I  thought  of  when  I  got  there. 
I  immediately  looked  for  transportation  sufficient  to  cross  and  recross.  I 
foand  it  was  not  sufficient,  and  could  not  be  obtained  in  sufficiency  at  the 
time;  and  I  so  reported  as  one  of  the  reasons  why  it  was  of  doubtful  expe- 
diency to  cross.  My  own  impression  about  it  is,  that  this  is  one  of  those  affairs 
where  the  responsibility  shifts  by  the  mutual  consent  of  parties;  the  trouble 
comes  from  that.  It  very  often  happens  in  war,  and  it  probably  was  so  in 
this  case.  That  is  to  say,'  the  responsibility  of  thie  affair,  from  the  time 
Colonel  Baker  commenced  crossing,  was  not  positively  fixed  upon  any  one 
man,  but  it  was  a  kind  of  shifting  and  divided  responsibility. 

Question.  Would  not  that  depend  upon  the  fact  that  he  was  a  subordinate 
officer  f  If  he  received  peremptory  orders  to  cross  he  would  not  be  respon- 
sible for  the  means  of  crossing,  but  would  have  to  cross  with  the  best  means 
he  had  at  hand. 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  true.  I  would  not  be  understood  to  say  that 
he  had  peremptory  orders  to  cross,  but  when  across  he  was  to  act  according 
to  circumstances,  and  do  what  he  thought  was  best.  That  is  what  I  under- 
stood, according  to  the  explanation  given  to  me. 


Washington,  January  29,  1 862. 
Captain  C.  M.  MxBBrrr  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  chairman: 

Question.  What  is  your  rank  and  position  in  the  army  7 
Answer.  I  am  a  captain 
Qoestion.  Of  what  company  and  regiment  7 
Answer.  Company  A,  19th  Massachusetts  regiment 
Question.  Where  have  you  been  stationed  for  sometime  past  7 
Answer.  In  General  Lander's  brigade,  at  or  near  Poolesville.    We  are  now 
detached. 
Question.  Were  ^oa  present  at  the  battle  of  Ball's  Bluff  7 
Answer.  My  regiment  did  not  cross  the  river;  they  crossed  on  to  the 
island.    My  company  was  the  first  company  that  crossed  to  the  island.    I 
was  there  for  three  weeks  before  the  fight,  and  mj'  men  were  at  work  on 
the  island,  removing  hay,  under  the  superintendence  of  General  Stone,  and 
digging  intrencbments,  and  assisting  in  getting  the  boats,  that  General 
Stone  brought  there,  into  the  river  from  the  canal. 

Question.  What  do  you  think  of  the  means  of  transportation  at  the  time 
oftbatbatUe? 
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Answer.  In  my  opinion  it  was  very  poor — ^not  snfiksient 

Question.  Was  not  the  transportation  most  manifestly  insufficient  7 

Answer.  It  was,  indeed.  Another  thing,  there  was*  no  one  there  to  take 
charge  of  them.  General  Stone  was  there  several  times  in  the  mght  for 
days  before  the  fight.  And  on  the  morning  of  the  fight,  after  our  folks  had 
crossed,  my  men  had  to  go  and  cut  little  trees  there  to  get  poles  to  posh  tiie 
boats  across-rwhat  few  poles  tbey  did  have. 

Question.  What  do  you  know  about  the  orders  to  cross  on  the  day  of  the 
fight  r 

Answer.  Nothing  further  than  was  said  by  Colonel  Lee,  of  our  reg^ment^ 
who  is  now  a  prisoner  in  Richmond.  I  was  with  him  the  night  previous  to 
the  fight»  and  he  told  me  that  General  Stone  said  they  must  take  the  rebel 
encampment  before  12  o'ciock  the  next  day,  or  be  whipped. 

Question.  He  said  that  General  Stone  told  him  so  7 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  that  that  were  his  orders  from  General  Stone. 

Question.  How  were  those  boats  manned  ? 

Answer.  They  were  very  insufficiently  manned,  for  the  reason  that  we 
knew  nothing  about  manning  the  boats  until  the  time  arrived  for  them  to 
cross,  and  the  men  were  taken  promiscuously  from  the  companies,  and  con- 
sequently they  took  those  that  were  unacquainted  with  boating.  I  think 
there  might  have  been  men  picked  out  there  who  would  have  manned  the 
boats  very  well.  But  our  men  were  very  green;  indeed,  at  that  matter.  In 
order  to  get  poles  long  enough  the  men  hs^  to  cut  down  very  sizeable  trees, 
and  that  made  the  poles  so  heavy  as  to  make  them  almost  unmanageable. 
And  until  late  in  the  afternoon,  when  Colonel  Hicks  had  ropes  stretched 
across  there,  no  boat  could  make  the  passage  across  and  back  in  lees  than 
an  hour  and  a  quarter. 

Question.  How  many  would  the  boats  carry  7 

Answer.  One  boat  would  carry  one  hundred  men,  and  the  other  two  would 
carry  from  thirty  to  fifty  men  each.  But  it  was  ver^  late  if!  the  morning 
before  we  g^t  the  big  boat  over.  General  Baker  had  it  taken  from  the  bank 
into  the  river. 

Question.  How  long  would  it  take  to  have  made  a  pontoon  bridge  there, 
or  to  have  got  a  sufficient  number  of  boats  to  have  transferred  that  army  to 
the  other  shore  7 

Answer.  I  think  that  if  we  had  had  the  conveniences  at  hand  we  oonld 
have  put  a  bridge  across  there  so  that  five  thousand  troops  could  have 
crossed  in  an  hour. 

Question.  How  long  a  time  would  it  have  taken  to  have  made  such  a 
bridge  ?  Take  everything  just  as  it  was,  suppose  an  enterprise  to  croea  the 
river  had  been  in  contemplation  two  or  three  days  before  7 

Answer.  I  think  it  could  have  been  done  in  two  or  three  hours.  I  think  I 
know  that  my  superior  officers,  with  the  conveniences  that  might  have  been 
got  on  hand  in  two  or  three  days,  could  have  made  a  bridge  across  there  in 
two  or  three  hours. 

By  Mr.  Qooch : 

Question.  That  is,  by  taking  two  or  three  days  to  collect  the  materials, 
they  could  build  a  bridge  in  two  or  three  hours  7 

Answer.  Tes,  sir;  I  know  thev  could  have  built  it  as  quick  as  they  built 
it  at  Edwards's  Ferry,  afterwards. 

By  the  chairman  : 
Question.  How  long  did  it  take  to  do  that  7 
-   Answer.  It  was  done  in  one  morning.    I  did  not  see  General  Stnne  the 
morning  of  the  fight;  but  Colonel  Hicks  told  Captain  Stewart,  General  Stoned 
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assistant  adjutant  general,  that  he  could  put  a  bridge  across  there  in  two 
hours  if  they  would  let  him  seize  some  canal  boats ;  but  there  was  no  one  there 
to  give  him  orders.  About  two  hours  afterwards  Captain  Stewart  told  him 
he  could  do  so;  but  it  was  too  late  then;  our  forces  had  began  to  retreat. 
The  boats  could  have  been  lugged  out  of  the  canal  into  the  river  three  or 
four  miles  below,  and  taken  up. 

Question.  When  was  this  told  to  Captain  Stewart  ? 

Answer.  During  the  day. 

Question.  General  Stone  could  have  had  a  bridge  built  there  the  day  be- 
fore? 

Answer.  Tes,  sir;  he  might  have  done  it  the  day  of  the  fight;  I  think, 
from  what  I  have  seen  there. 

Question.  What  military  reasons  could  a  man  have  for  sending  troops 
across  there  with  only  such  means  of  transportation  as  you  had  ?  Was  it 
not  culpable  neglect  ? 

Answer.  It  was  criminal  neglect,  I  call  it;  I  thought  so  at  the  time.  My 
first  lieutenant  on  Sunday  moniing  remarked  to  me  that  if  we  undertook  to 
cross  there  with  the  means  of  transportation  we  then  had,  there  would  be  a 
disaster.  He  remarked  that  there  was  no  provision  for  a  retreat  if  we  had 
to  retreat  There  were  three  boats  to  get  on  the  island,  and  only  one  to  get 
off.    The  transportation  was  not  distributed  equally. 

Question.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  swamping  of  the  boat  there  ? 

Answer.  Some  men  of  my  regiment  were  on  the  boat  that  was  Swamped, 
but  not  t)f  my  company.  Company  F  manned  the  boat  on  the  Virginia  side 
of  tho  island.  I  wact  on  the  island  the  time  the  boat  was  swamped.  The 
way  I  understand  and  believe  it  to  have  been  done  was  this:  they  had  about 
thirty  wounded  persons  in  the  boat  to  bring  across,  and  Colonel  Devens 
gave  the  order  to  his  men  to  save  themselves  the  best  way  they  could.  A 
rush  was  made  for  the  boat  and  she  careened  and  went  down  immediately. 

By  Mr.  Chandler  : 

Question.  What  do  you  know  about  correspondeniDe  passing  between 
rebels  and  General  Stone  f 

Answer.  I  know  nothing  that  I  can  swear  to,  with  the  exception  that 
some  people  in  Rockville,  where  I  am  acting  as  provost  marshal,  have  given 
me  letters  to  be  transmitted  to  (General  Stone  to  be  sent  over  the  river.  I 
have  not  read  them. 

Question.  Were  they  sealed  letters  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  what  was  inside  of  them  ;  the  outer  envelope  was 
not  aealedy  and  I  thought  I  had  no  right  to  open  them. 

Question.  You  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  the  crossing  of  letters  by 
flags  of  truce  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  Do  you  know  anything  about  persons  passing  pro  and  con  ? 

Answer.  Not  to  my  personal  knowledge. 

Question.  Have  you  learned  that  fact  from  conversations  with  officers  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir  ;  I  have  understood  that  was  the  case,  and  I  have  been 
told  by  a  lieutenant  of  the  20th  Massachusetts  regiment  that  General  Stone 
had  sent  two  negproes  across  the  river. 

Question.  To  the  rebels  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir  ? 

Question.  In  regard  to  those  letters  sent  up  to  General  Stone,  do  you 
know  the  character  of  the  persons  from  whom  they  were  sent  7 

Answer.  I  am  acting  as  provost  marshal  at  Rockville.  Persons  who  have 
been  strongly  suspected,  and  some  who  have  told  me  they  were  secessionists, 
have  sent  Otters  to  me  to  go  to  General  Stone  and  from  there  to  Virginia 
under  a  flag  of  truce. 
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By  Mr.  Gooch  : 

Question.  Do  you  know  whether  those  letters  went  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not.    I  know  that  I  forwarded  them  to  General  Stone. 

Question.  Have  the  same  parties  come  to  you  more  than  once  with  letters? 

Answer.  I  think  one  party  has  sent  me  letters  at  two  different  times. 

Question.  Who  was  that  party? 

Answer.  Her  name  is  Mrs.  West.    I  think  she  sent  me  letters  twice. 

Question.  Is  she  a  secessionist? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  How  do  you  know  that  ? 

Answer.  She  told  me  she  was.  She  said  she  told  our  soldiers  that  came 
through  there  that  she  hoped  every  one  of  them  would  get  killed. 

Question.  Have  you  ever  received  any  letters  .that  came  across  the  river 
to  be  given  to  parties  on  the  Maryland  side  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  How  many  ? 

Answer.  I  think  I  never  received  but  one. 

Question.  For  whom  was  that  ? 

Answer.  For  the  Catholic  priest  in  Rockville. 

Question.  Was  it  a  sealed  letter  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Is  he  a  loyal  man  ? 

Answer.  I  should  suppose  not,  though  I  do  not  know.  There  are  very  lew 
loyal  people  in  that  vicinity. 

Question.  Is  there  any  discussion,  so  far  as  you  know,  among  the  officers 
and  men  under  General  Stone  as  to  his  loyalty. 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  What  are  the  opinions  expressed  by  them  ? 

Answer.  As  far  as  my  intercourse  with  other  officers  has  been,  I  have 
heard  them  express  the  idea  that  he  was  not  a  loyal  citizen. 

Question.  What  reasons  do  they  give  for  supposing  so  ? 

Answer.  The  fact  that  they  had  never  seen  a  secessionist  bat  what 
expressed  liis  or  her  admiration  for  General  Stone;  and  the  fact  of  his 
refusal  to  allow  people  with  good  reasons  to  cross  the  river,  and  allowing 
people  to  cross  with  no  good  reasons. 

Question.  To  what  extent  does  this  want  of  confidence  in  General  Stone 
go;  so  far  as  to  make  the  men  unwilling  to  go  into  battle  under  him  in 
case  he  should  require  them  to  do  so  ? 

Answer.  I  have  heard  both  men  and  officers  express  their  trnwilUngness 
to  fight  under  General  Stone.  And  while  home  in  Massachusetts  I  have 
found  it  difficult  to  enlist  men  to  serve  under  him,  from  representatioiis 
made  by  persons  in  the  regjments  here. 

Question.  What  do  you  say  is  the  cause  that  makes  the  people  at  home 
unwilling  to  enlist  in  regiments  under  General  Stone  ? 

Answer.  They  have  no  confidence  in  General  Stone,  that  is  what  tbey 
say. 

Question.  What  do  yon  say  has  caused  the  people  at  home  to  lose  confi- 
dence in  General  Stone  ?  Is  it  the  accounts  they  have  received  from  the 
men  under  his  command  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  what  they  assured  me.  The  Ball's  Bluff 
disaster  also.  I  have  never  met  with  a  person  in  our  regiment  but  what 
has  attributed  that  disaster  solely  to  General  Stone,  especially  those  four 
companies  which  were  on  picket  where  my  company  was  before  the  fight 
They  saw  that  General  Stone  was  there  at  work  every  night  suporintendtng 
it,  and  saw  tliat  he  did  prepare  what  transportation  there  was;  they  saw 
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that  it  was  insufficient,  totally  insufficient  for  tlie  purpose.  It  was  very  sur- 
prising to  our  men  to  see  so  large  a  force  on  the  tow-path,  enthusiastic 
and  desirous  to  cross,  and  yet  obliged  to  remain  there  all  day  for  want  of 
transportation. 

Question.  Do  you  know  the  number  of  men  there  on  the  Maryland  side 
ready  to  cross  if  the  means  of  transportation  had  been  provided  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir.    I  have  no  definite  knowledge  of  the  exact  number. 

Question.  Was  there  a  considerable  force  ? 

Answer.  I  have  heard  it  estimated  that  there  were  4,000.  I  think  there 
might  have  been  anywhere  between  2,500  and  4,000  men.  They  extended 
from  my  company's  headquarters  all  the  way  along  to  Conrad's  Ferry, 
something  like  two  or  three  miles.     ,^ 

Question.  Gould  arrangepents  have  been  made  there  for  building  a 
bridge  so  that  it  could  have  been  done  on  Sunday  night,  in  such  manner  as 
not  to  have  excited  the  suspicions  of  the  enemy. 

Answer.  I  think  so.  That  is  merely  a  matter  of  opinion  on  my  part.  But 
there  were  no  rebels  in  sight  for  two  or  three  days  previous  to  the  fight. 

Question.  Do  you  know  anything  in  regard  to  signals  made  to  the  enemy 
by  people  on  the  Maryland  side  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  I  know  we  thought  there  were. 

Question.  State  what  you  know  about  that. 

Answer.  I  know  that  the  picket  noticed  what  they  supposed  to  be  signals, 
and  gave  information  of  it;  and  Captain  Rice,  who  was  the  senior  captain 
of  the  four  companies,  sent  a  guard  to  the  house,  but  the  guard  was  removed 
by  order  of  General  Stone. 

Question.  The  guard  was  sent  to  the  house  where  the  signals  were  made  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  where  the  supposed  signals  were  made. 

Question.  What  did  they  see  that  they  supposed  to  be  signals  ? 

Answer.  They  saw  a  light  waved  at  the  wmdow  at  one  time,  and  a  light 
set  at  the  centre  bar  of  the  window  at  another  time — set  there  and  taken 
down  at  intervals,  and  put  back  again — a  very  suspicious  circumstance; 
and  we  supposed  it  our  duty  to  look  after  such  things,  and  put  guards  there. 
But  they  complained  of  it,  and  said  they  had  sickness  in  the  house,  and  the 
guard  was  removed. 

Question.  How  many  times,  and  how  frequently  would  the  lights  appear 
and  disappear  ? 

Answer.  Perhaps  it  would  appear  six  times  in  ten  minutes  in  a  certain 
position. 

Question.  Was  the  house  so  situated  that  tha  light  could  be  easily  seen 
from  the  other  side  f  ^ 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Have  you  known  of  that  at  more  than  one  house  f 

Answer.  Not  to  my  personal  knowledge.  I  have  heard  the  same  of  an- 
other house,  and  which  stands  on  an  eminence,  and  with  the  same  result.  A 
guard  was  put  over  the  house,  complaint  was  made,  and  the  guard  was 
removed. 

Question.  What  is  the  character  of  the  people  who  occupy  those  houses  ? 

Answer.  They  are  secessionists. 

Question.  At  the  time  these  signals  were  beiuff  made  were  your  forces 
making  any  change  in  their  position,  or  were  there  any  facts  occurring 
which  ;^ou  thought  these  secessionists  might  want  to  communicate  to  the 
other  side  ? 

Answer.  Well,  sir,  we  being  on  the  tow-path,  and  confined  to  very  narrow 
limits,  had  no  knowledge  of  what  was  transpiring  a  mile  or  so  from  us  in 
any  direction. 
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QnestioQ.  Do  you  know  whether  General  Stone  made  investigations  in 
relation  to  these  matters  before  be  ordered  the  guards  to  be  removed  1 

Answer.  I  do  not. 

Question.  Ton  do  not  know  what  investigations  he  made,  or  whether  be 
made  any  f 

Answer.  I  could  not  swear  that  he  ordered  the  guards  to  be  removed — 
only  that  they  were  removed,  and  it  was  said  to  be  by  his  order. 


Washinotok,  January  31,  1862. 

The  chairman  informed  the  committee  that  General  Charles  P.  Stone  was 
in  attendance,  as  he  stated,  by  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Gooch, 

The  chairman  was  instructed  to  notify  General  Stone  that  the  committee 
was  ready  to  see  him. 

General  Ghaelbs  P.  Stone  then  appeared  and  said: 

The  Secretary  of  War  said  to  me  yesterday  that  certain  testimony  bad 
been  given  before  this  committee  which  affected  me  in  such  a  way  that  I 
ought  to  come  before  you  and  explain  these  matters.  The  only  indication 
given  to  me  of  what  ^at  evidence  is,  is  that  it  touches  my  loyalty.  Far- 
ther than  that  I  do  not  know  what  it  is.  I  am  here  to  give  any  explanation 
that  the  committee  may  desire. 

The  chairman:  In  the  course  of  our  investigations  here  there  has  oome 
out  in  evidence  matters  which  may  be  said  to  impeach  you.  I  do  not  know 
that  I  can  enumerate  all  the  points,  but  I  think  I  can.  In  the  first  place  is 
your  conduct  in  the  Ball's  Bluff  affair — ^your  ordering  your  forces  over  with- 
out sufficient  means  of  transportation,  and,  in  that  way,  of  course  endan- 
gering your  army,  in  case  of  a  check,  by  not  being  able  to  re-enforce  them. 
That  IS  one  of  the  points. 

General  Stone:  I  will  answer  that  one.  I  think  I  stated  in  evidence  my- 
self, here,  very  clearly  and  distinctly,  the  facts  in  the  case.  I  do  not  know 
how  far  t^e  committee  may  have  conceived  that  I  risked  the  troops  there. 
I  certainly  did  risk  the  first  party  l9ent  over;  but  I  think  that  to  any  military 
eye  I  explained  very  clearly  how  I  arranged  for  their  return.  I  gave  dis- 
cretionary power  to  the  next  officer,  who  had  command  of  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  troops— discretionary  power,  he  being  the  judge  of  the  propriety  of 
passing  over,  and  tiie  means  be  had  to  do  so — ^whether  he  should  retire  what 
troops  were  over  tbere  or  whether  he  should  advance  more.  That  officer 
took  the  responsibility  of  making  a  passage  6f  more  troops,  with  a  full 
knowledfi^e  of  the  facts.  And  tilien  I  conceived  that  all  responsibility  of 
mine  ended,  especially  as  he  sent  back  to  me,  as  an  excuse  for  passing  over 
more  troops,  the  statement  that  he  had  got  another  boat  out  of  the  canal 
into  the  nver— of  wh%t  capacity  is  more  than  I  knew,  but  it  was  a  large 
boat^and  that  he  was  stretching  a  line  across  to  facilitate  the  passage.  I 
knew  that  boat  he  had  got  into  the  river  was  a  pretty  capacious  one,  and  I 
knew  the  capacity  of  all  the  other  boats  we  had;  and  I  knew  that  with  a 
line  stretched  across  there,  and  with  the  increased  transportation  he  men- 
tioned, we  could  pass  troops  over  rapidly  and  securely.  I  do  not  hold  that 
I  was  responsible  from  the  time  I  sent  Colonel  Baker  to  the  crossing  point 
with  discretionarypower  to  pass  or  not  to  pass. 

The  chairman:  We  do  not  profess  to  sit  here  as  a  military  board;  we  ate 
not  military  men;  we  do  not  profess  to  be  competent  judges  of  these  matters. 
But  we  deem  that  the  testimony  tends  also  to  impeach  you  for  not  reinforcing 
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those  troops  when  they  were  over  there  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  and,  in 
connexion  with  that,  when  you  knew  the  battle  was  proceeding,  that  you 
did  not  go  within  three  or  four  miles  of  it. 

General  Stone:  From  what  point  should  they  have  been  re-enforced  ? 

The  chairman:  We  cannot  help  but  think  that  they  oueht  to  have  been 
reinforced — for  instance,  from  Edwards's  Perry,  or  pernaps,  if  you  had 
sufficient  transportation,  as  you  intimate,  then  right  across  at  Ball's  Blufif. 

General  Stone:  Colonel  Baker  had  at  his  disposal  a  force  vastly  superior 
to  that  of  the  enemy. 

The  chairman:  I  propose  merely  to  state  the  heads;  I  do  not  desire  to 
discuss  them. 

General  Stone:  I  should  like  to  know  those  heads.  And  I  would  be 
greatly  pleased  if  two  members  of  this  committee,  or  three,  or  four,  or  the 
whole  of  them,  would  just  take  a  trip  up  to  that  ground,  and  look  at  it  a 
half  an  hour,  and  see  i  the^r  do  not  become  thoroughly  satisfied  of  tlie  im- 
practicability and  false  soldiership  which  would  have  been  shown  if  we  had 
attempted  to  pass  troops  from  Edwards's  Ferry  to  the  right  at  that  time. 

The  chairman:  We  are  not  military  men,  any  of  us. 

General  Stone:  But  you  judge  military  men. 

The  chairman:  Tes,  sir;  but  not  finally.  We  only  state  what,  in  our 
opinion,  tends  to  impeach  them,  when  the  evidence  seems  to  do  so,  and  then 
leave  it  to  better  judges  to  determine.  Those  two  points,  we  thought, 
tended  to  impeach  your  conduct  on  that  occasion.  Another  point  is,  you 
are  i^parently  impeached.  I  say  ''impeached."  The  evidence  tends  to 
prove  that  you  have  had  undue  communication  with  the  enemy  by  letters 
that  have  passed  back  and  forth,  by  intercourse  with  officers  from  the 
other  side,  and  by  permitting  packages  to  go  over  unexamined  to  known 
seoessionistti. 

General  Stone:  That  is  one  humiliation  I  had  hoped  I  never  should  be 
'subjected  to.  I  thought  there  was  one  calumny  that  could  not  be  brought 
against  me.  Any  other  calumny  that  anybody  can  raise  I  should  expect, 
aner  what  I  have  received ;  but  that  one  I  should  have  supposed  that  you, 
personally,  Mr.  Chairman,  would  have  rejected  at  once.  You  remember  last 
winter  when  this  government  had  so  few  friends,  who  had  this  city,  I  might 
almost  say,  in  his  power  ?  I  raised  all  the  volunteer  troops  that  were  bere 
daring  the  seven  dark  days  of  last  winter.  I  disciplined  and  posted  those 
troops.  I  commanded  them,  and  those  troops  were  the  first  to  invade  the 
soil  of  Virginia,  and  I  led  them. 

The  chairman:  I  was  not  so  unjust  as  not  to  mention  that  circumstance 
I  have  mentioned  it  to  the  committee. 

General  Stone:  I  could  have  surrendered  Washington.^  And  now  I  will 
swear  that  this  government  has  not  a  more  faithful  soldier;  of  poor  capa> 
city,  it  is  true;  but  a  more  faithful  soldier  this  government  has  not  had  from 
the  day  General  Scott  called  me,  the  81st  day  of  December,  1860,  up  to  this 
minnte.  As  to  any  particular  cases  of  carrying  letters  across  the  river,  it 
is  utterly  false  that  I  have  had  the  slightest  improper  communication  with 
the  enemy.  The  charge  is  too  false  almost  for  a  soldier  to  answer.  I  can 
give  every  instance  of  communication  over  there.  I  had,  unfortunately, 
soldiers  under  my  command  who  were  prisoners  in  Leesburg,  who  were 
wounded,  and  I  felt  very  anxious  for  those  soldiers. 

The  chairman:  The  next  and  only  other  point  is 

General  Stone:  I  think  I  should  be  allowed  an  opportunity  to  speak. 

The  chairman:  Certainly,  you  shall  have  the  amplest  opportunity  to  say 
all  you  desire.    But  I  thought  it  best  for  me  to  conclude  all  that  I  have  to  * 
say,  and  then  allow  you  to  make  whatever  statements  yon  deem  proper. 

The  next  and  only  other  point  that  now  occurs  to  me  is,  that  you  have 
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Buffered  the  enemy  to  erect  formidable  fortifications  or  batteries  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river  within  the  reach  of  your  g^ns,  and  that  yon  coald 
easily  have  prevented.    That  is  the  testimony.   , 

General  Stone:  That  is  equally  false.'  I  will  first  take  up  this  matter  of 
Communication  with  the  enemy.  I  had,  as  I  have  said,  wounded  soldiers  in 
the  care  of  the  enemy  at  Leesburg.  I  knew  that  that  enemy  was  deficient 
in  the  means  of  taking  care  of  those  men.  But  before  I  presumed  to  open 
any  communication,  I  telegraphed  to  Washington  and  asked  if  I  could  be 
permitted  to  send  a  flag  of  truce  about  my  wounded  soldiers  at  Leesburg. 
The  answer  to  that  telegraph  was,  "  You  can  use  your  discretion  about  send- 
ing flags  of  truce."  I  then  addressed  a  communication  to  the  commanding 
officer  of  the  force  .at  Leesburg,  stating  to  him  that  I  wished  to  supply 
medicines,  comforts,  money,  and  clothing  to  those  soldiers,  if  it  was  within 
his  province  to  permit  it  That  flag  of  truce  was  sent  across.  The  reply 
came,  after  a  short  time,  (I  cannot  now  remember  how  long  before  the  reply 
was  given,)  with  a  letter  from  the  commanding  officer  of  the  rebels  at  Lees- 
burg, stating  that  the  subject  matter  of  my  letter  had  been  communicated 
to  his  superiors,  and  the  reply  would  be  given  to  me  as  soon  as  received. 
A  few  days  afterwards  a  nag  came,  bringing  me  information  that  I  oonld 
send  over  anything  which  I  thought  necessary  for  the  comfort  of  the 
wounded  prisoners.  I  had  asked  generally  for  the  prisoners,  that  I  might 
relieve  all  the  prisoners  there.  I  then  made  up  a  package  of  blankets,  tea, 
sugar,  and  such  matters  as  the  medical  director  of  my  division  thoagbt 
best,  and  $100  in  gold,  which  was  sent  over  by  another  flag;  and  in  return 
came  letters  from  these  prisoners,  who  wrote  to  their  friends  in  Massachu- 
setts and  other  States,  w  ith  those  letters,  sent  over  by  this  flag,  were  also 
letters  from  some  of  their  people  to  prisoners  in  Port  Lafayette  and  other 
places  in  the  north.  I  certainly  could  not  refuse  the  same  privilege  tn  this 
rebel  general's  prisoners  in  the  north  that  he  had  granted  to  mine  by  the 
very  same  flag  of  truce.  Those  letters  I  enclosed  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
with  a  request  that  he  would  forward  them,  after  examination,  if  he  thought 
best,  to  those  prisoners. 

There  also  came  letters  from  individuals;  a  few,  a  very  few,  and  I  deemed 
it  important  in  two  ways  to  let  those  letters  pass.  I  examined  them  care- 
fully, and  from  them  got  information.  After  I  had  examined  them  carefully, 
word  for  word,  I  would  find  that  there  was  some  treason  in  one  or  two, 
some  defence  of  treason,  and  those  I  threw  into  the  fire.  Those  that  had 
nothing  objectionable  in  them,  I  sent,  or  put  them  in  the  post  office.  An- 
swers came  to  these  letters.  And  I  found  that  each  time  whenever  I  had  a 
package  of  letters  for  my  prisoners  on  the  other  side,  each  time  I  did  so 
there  would  be  a  few  letters  to  be  sent  over  to  others.  Each  one  was  care- 
fully read  by  myself  or  a  staff  officer  in  my  presence.  If  he  found  anything 
that  was  blind  to  him,  he  handed  it  to  me.  If  there  was  anything  which 
could  not  be  explained,  which  might  by  possibility  be  a  conveyance  of  in- 
formation, it  was  thrown  into  the  fire.  I  must  say  that  I  have  got  important 
and  valuable  information  from  the  private  letters  of  persons  on  the  other 
side  to  their  friends  on  this  side,  and  no  information  can  have  gone  over 
there. 

In  regard  to  packages.    Some  daguerreotypes  were  sent  over  on  one 

occasion— one  or  two  of  them.   They  were  carefully  taken  out  of  their  cases, 

every  part  of  the  cases  examined,  and  then  they  were  put  together  again. 

But  not  a  things  has  ever  passed  which  has  not  been  most  cautiously  ex- 

,  amined.    And  the  enemy  never  can  have  got  any  information  in  this  way. 

It  is  a  hard  thing  to  have  to  answer  such  a  charge.  The  charge  is  utterly 
and  totally  false,  and  cannot  in  any  way  be  sustained.  Not  only  that,  but 
it  can  be  utterly  disproved.    Not  a  thing  has  ever  passed  there  wiUiout 
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being  examined.  I  have  Bent  over  newspapers,  and  have  got  newspapers 
in  return,  which  have  been  regularly  forwarded  to  the  headquarters  of  the 
army  for  their  information.  S:)metimes  I  have  sent  newspapers,  after  cut- 
ting out  everything  that  could  give  information — sent  them  to  the  general 
on  the  other  side,  and  have  received  in  return  Richmond  papers  and  Lees- 
bnrg  papers.  They  would  sometimes  have  pieces  cut  out,  but  generally 
tbey  were  more  careless  than  I  was,  a  great  deal. 

I  regard  the  maintenance  of  a  flag  of  truce,  then,  as  an  important  adjunct 
to  any  commander.  If  the  rebel  general  could  get  any  information  of  my 
position  there,  I  really  cannot  see  that  it  could  do  him  any  good.  He  can- 
not attack  me,  and  getting  information  of  a  country  that  you  never  expect 
to  attack  is  of  little  value.  But  the  getting  one  single  line  or  word  of  in- 
formation of  a  country  that  you  do  some  time  expect  to  attack — for  I  hope 
iu  God  I  shall  be  in  Virginia  some  time— every  word  that  comes  from  there 
is  of  great  value  to  me.  If  I  read  a  letter  from  Mist  Snooks,  of  Leesburg, 
or  Miss  Jones,  from  Waterbury,  to  Miss  some  one  else,  I  may  see  some  things 
that  I  do  not  understand,  that  do  not  seem  to  convey  any  information.  But 
in  another  letter  I  may  find  something  which  will  give  me  the  clue  to  all 
that.  I  have  sometimes  gained  valuable  information  from  this  private  coi> 
respondence  which  I  have  perused  with  immense  labor.  And  I  tell  you  to-day 
that  by  means  of  the  letters  sent  by  flag  of  truce  to  General  Hill,  I  know  the 
very  house  be  lives  in,  the  very  room  he  occupies,  and  what  are  his  habits. 

I  have,  so  help  me  Heaven,  but  one  object  in  all  this,  and  that  is  to  see  the 
United  States  successful.  I  have  from  the  first  day  of  January  of  last  year 
till  this  da^  hardly  been  out  of  my  clothes.  After  the  Ith  of  June,  the 
moment  this  capital  was  safe,  I  was  sent  away.  I  was  kept  here  until  it 
was  safe,  and  my  thirty-three  companies  of  men  made  it  safe.  I  say  it 
without  the  chance  of  contradiction,  that  the  thirty-three  companies  of  men 
under  my  command  held  this  capital  safe.  I  claim  it  for  them,  not  for  me. 
It  was  no  sooner  safe,  no  sooner  occupied,  than  I  was  sent  up  the  canal  to 
guard  the  outposts  of  Washington  with  some  of  those  very  men,  and  other 
men  from  other  States,  and  from  the  day  I  then  left  Washington  until  this 
day,  I  have  been  upon  the  outposts,  with  the  exception  of  three  short  visits 
I  have  made  here  by  order,  and  except  during  those*visits  here,  I  have  gone 
to  bed,  that  is  got  into  my  blankets,  every  night  without  undressing;  from 
the  I  th  of  June  to  this  day,  while  in  the  field,  the  enemy  never  could  have 
surprised  me  at  any  time  without  my  being  dressed  and  outside  of  my  tent 
in  one  half  minute.  The  most  I  have  ever  done  has  been  to  pull  off  some 
large  boots  which  I  could  put  on  again  in  an  instant.  If  you  want  more 
faithful  soldiers  you  must  find  them  elsewhere.  I  have  been  as  faithful 
as  I  can  be.    And  I  am  exceedingly  sore  at  this  outrageous  charge. 

The  chairman  :  In  regard  to  these  communications  I  do  not  profess  to 
know  how  far  such  things  are  allowable.  We  have  endeavored  to  ascertain 
from  military  men  who  are  on  the  lines  how  far  these  communications  are 
allowable,  and  there  is,  I  must  say,  a  great  variety  of  opinion  about  it. 

General  Stone :  Did  you  notice  the  first  part  of  my  statement,  that  the 
matter  of  sending  a  flag  of  truce  with  reference  to  my  prisoners  was  left  to 
my  discretion.  I  asked  for  authority  before  I  presumed  to  do  such  a  thing. 
The  reply  was,  "  It  is  left  to  your  discretion."  That  discretion  I  have  ex- 
ercised to  the  best  of  my  ability,  and  by  it  I  have  been  enabled  to  relieve 
my  wounded  soldiers  there  prisoners.  Three  of  them  were  released  after- 
wards, and  told  me  that  they  had  got  $5  each  of  the  gold  I  sent  over  ;  that 
thev  had  got  a  blanket  each,  which  they  would  not  nave  had  without  that, 
ana  the  tea  sent  over  was  faithfully  given  to  them.  That  all  these  comforts 
were  given  to  these  wounded  men  by  the  flag  of  truce,  I  conceive  to  bo 
enough.    It  was  left  to  my  disoretion  and  I  used  it 
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And  I  will  make  this  general  statement  in  reference  to  the  very  point 
you  have  asked  information  upon. 

I  should  look  upon  that  general  who,  standing  in  front  of  a  cooDtty 
which  he  hoped  ever  to  occupy,  should  refuse  a  flag  of  truce,  as  a  fooL  I 
look  upon  the  general  who  permits  frequent  flags  of  truce  from  an  enemy 
he  expects  invasion  from  as  an  equal  fool.  Greneral  Hill  never  has  got  any 
information  from  these  flags  of  truce  that  could  be  valuable  to  him.  I  hare 
derived  all  the  benefit  from  those  flags,  and  if  he  has  thought  at  all  about  it 
he  must  know  that 

The  next  point  you  mention  was  that  I  bad  permitted  the  enemy  to 
erect  fortifications  within  range  of  my  guns  and  not  prevented  it.  That  is 
simply  false — it  is  simply  false.  I  have  studied  those  lines  carefully.  I  have 
received  the  reports  from  them  whenever  I  could  get  them.  I  have  had 
great  difficulty  in  getting  the  officers  to  report.  I  require  frequent  reports 
from  all  the  outpost  flfficers.  I  give  them  plenty  of  cavalry  by  which  to 
send  them  in  every  morning  and  every  evening  without  discretion.  I 
then  require  of  them  a  report  at  any  instant,  when  any  movement  of  the 
enemy  is  discerned.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  negligence  sometimea 
among  these  officers  in  sending  their  reports  to  me.  I  have  not  got  the  in- 
formation, in  some  instances,  as  rapidly  as  I  ought  to  have  got  it. 

I  am  an  old  artillery  officer.  I  think  I  know  the  power  of  artillery — the 
time  to  use  it,  and  the  way  to  use  it.  Whenever  I  have  seen  any  advanta- 
geous opportunity  to  use  artillery  on  the  enemy  in  front  of  my  lines  I  have 
used  it;  and  when  I  see  no  valuable  opportunity  I  do  not  use  it  The 
works  that  have  been  constructed  about  Lecsburg,  the  moat  important 
of  them,  are  at  such  a  distance  from  my  lines,  from  any  commanding 
point  of  them,  that  it  would  be  utterley  useless  (I  say  so  as  an  artillery 
officer)  to  attempt  to  dismount  a  gun  or  to  produce  any  useful  effect  upon 
them  by  artillery.  I  have  used  my  discretion,  as  a  commander,  in  that  mat- 
ter, as  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  do.  I  do  not  conceive  that  it  would  be  of  any 
use  whatever  to  waste  shot  and  shells  that  cost  the  government  S5  a  piece, 
simply  to  amuse  the  soldiers  with  the  roar  of  artillery.  Whenever  I  have 
seen  any  occasion  to  use  it  I  have  used  it 

I  will  show  you  from  this  map  (producing  one)  the  position  of  the  works 
there,  and  it  will  not  take  much  of  an  artillerist  to  judge  of  the  effect  of 
artillery  upon  them.  From  three-quarters  of  a  mile  to  a  mile  from  Leesbnrg, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  spies  and  deserters,  is  an  important  work  on  a 
hill.  My  ground  is  here,  and  there  is  the  important  work  of  the  enemy, 
(pointing  out  the  places  on  the  map.)  That  is  the  work  they  have  guns  on. 
I  have  marked  down  here  (pointing  to  it)  a  little  work  they  attempted  to 
build.  I  cannot  stop  them  from  shoTclling  dirt  at  that  distance.  Bat  as 
soon  as  they  attempted  to  build  that  work  I  placed  my  guns  here  (pointing 
to  the  spot)  and  got  the  range  of  it  exactly,  burst  my  shells  directly  in  it  I 
could  not  destroy  that  work  by  battering  away  at  it  for  twenty  years.  I  could 
not  batter  it  down.  But  I  have  got  my  range  of  it,  so  that  any  day  they 
presume  to  garrison  that  work,  I  can  shell  them  out  of  it.  I  shall  not  hare 
to  make  any  trials  to  get  the  range,  for  I  have  it  now.  I  suppose  the  in- 
fantry officers,  who  looked  on  when  I  fired  there,  may  have  thought  I  did  so 
for  some  purpose.  It  was  not  because  I  supposed  I  could  do  the  least  damage 
to  the  work,  but  in  order  that  I  should  have  the  range  of  my  guns  so  accu- 
rately that  if  they  should  ever  attempt  to  man  that  work,  I  could  drop  my 
shells  every  time  in  there  and  burst  them.  Whenever  they  presume  to  o^ 
cupv  that  work  they  will  be  shelled.  If  they  do  not  occupy  it,  I  certainly 
shall  not  waste  the  shot  and  shells  of  tJie  United  States  in  attempting  to 
knock  down  earthworks  at  that  distance. 

The  next  work  is  on  a  high  hill,  with  a  bluff  that  screens  it  from  here, 
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(pointing  to  the  place,)  bat  back  here  is  a  bluff,  and  here  is  another  bluff 
(pointing  to  the  places)  from  which  I  can  reach  it,  and  of  that  I  have  my 
range  perfectly.  I  hare  some  heavy  guns  that  I  shall  try  on  there  as  soon 
as  the  weather  is  favorable  ;  but  now  it  is  so  muddy  that  you  could  not 
move  such  a  gun  a  mile  an  hour.  When  I  can  move  my  guns  dow^  there  I 
shall  try  them,  simply  to  get  the  range  of  them.  I  have  got  the  range  with 
the  10-pounder  Parrott  gun.  They  cannot  occupy  that  work,  (pointing  to 
another,)  because  if  they  do  I  can  shell  them  out  of  it,  and  it  would  be  utter 
nonsense  for  me  to  be  throwing  shells  into  an  empty  work.  It  is  now  oo* 
cupied  by  exactly  one  company.  I  can  see  it  distinctly  in  the  balloon  every 
time  I  go  up.  I  can  count  the  stables,  if  they  make  any  there ;  and  if  they 
put  up  little  huts  instead  of  tents  for  their  soldiers,  I  can  count  them.  One 
shell  in  there  and  they  run  out. 

The  next  works  they  have  are  here,  (indicating  on  the  map,)  entirely  be- 
yond any  practical  and  useful  range  of  guns.  When  we  go  to  where  I  can 
Qse  my  guns  to  value  I  will  use  them.  But  I  do  not  think  I  would  be  doing 
my  duty  to  waste  the  ammunition  given  me  to  fight  the  enemy  with  by 
amusing  the  soldiers  by  a  noise. 

The  chairman:  Then  you  traverse  this  allegation  that  the  enemy  is  erect- 
ing fortifications  in  reach  of  your  guns  by  saying  that  it  is  not  policy  to  do 
more  than  you  have  done  ? 

General  Stone:  Certainly^  that  is  what  I  hold. 

Mr.  Gooch:  The  work  j^ou  cannot  reach  is  back  of  Leesborg  7 

General  Stone:  Tes,  sir;  it  is  a  powerful  work. 

Mr.  Gooch:  Tliose  other  works  are  Dot  garrisoned  P 

.General  Stone:  One  is  occupied  by  pickets,  to  send  pickets  out  from. 
The  other  is  not  occupied.  Three  days  before  I  came  down  1  was  there  and 
examined  the  country  carefully  personally.  Every  time  I  have  heard  of  the 
slightest  movement  there,  I  have  either  gone  down  myself  and  looked  at  it, 
or  sent  an  ofiScer  down  there  to  examine  it.  The  only  guns  mounted  are  on 
the  work  back  of  Leesburg.  I  am  not  perfectly  sure  that  there  are  any 
there,  but  I  think  there  are  four  guns  mounted  there. 

I  will  state  another  reason  why  it  would  be  impolitic  as  well  as  useless 
to  shell  them  there,  unless  in  particular  cases  of  occupying  fords,  &c.  I 
will  state  the  reason,  as  I  understand  that  what  transpires  here  is  ecu* 
sidered  as  in  secret. 

The  chairman:  Whatever  testimony  we  take  here  is  kept  secret  for  the 
present,  except  so  far  as  we  deem  it  prudent  to  make  it  known  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  Secretaries  of  departments. 

General  Stone:  I  was  called  upon  for  a  plan  to  seize  Leesburg.  I  tele- 
graphed to  General  McGlellan  that  I  thought  I  could  propose  a  plan  by 
which  we  could  capture  the  force  at  Leesburg.    The  reply  came,  "  Send 

four  plan  in."  I  made  it  and  sent  it  in.  And  for  two  or  three  days,  until 
got  an  answer  to  that,  I  certainly  should  not  wake  up  the  enemy,  or  dis- 
turb him,  or  arouse  him  at  all,  unless  it  was  for  some  important  purpose  at 
the  moment.  There  was  no  such  important  purpose  during  those  days. 
Anv  small  parties  that  were  about  there  would  not  have  been  shelled  if  they 
had  been  seen.  If  I  had  known  that  there  were  small  bodies  of  50  or  100 
men,  or  even  200  or  500  men,  moving  about  there  where  they  could  do  no 
harm,  I  should  not  have  waked  them  up  by  shelling  them. 

Mr.  Odell :  They  have  no  guns  to  cannonade  with  except  back  of  Leesburg  ? 

General  Stone:  None  at  all  that  are  in  position;  nor  nave4hey  had  any  at 
any  time.  According  to  the  last  information  which  I  obtained,  they  had 
three  field  guns  that  moved  from  point  to  point.  Those  field  guns  they 
move  about 

Mr,  Odell:  The  only  permanent  guns  they  have  in  any  work  are  back  of 
Leesburg  f 
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General  Stone:  Tea,  sir;  out  of  reach  of  onr  fire.  I  have  a  20-poaBder 
Parrott  gun,  by  which,  by  placing  it  at  a  great  elevatioa  and  patting  in  a 
little  extra  powder,  I  might  manage  to  throw  a  shell  in  that  fort.  I  think 
I  have  a  gnn  that  would  do  that 

'Mr.  Gk)och:  What  is  the  distance  to  that  fort  f 

General  Stone:  It  is  some  four  miles  and  a  half.  It  is  utterly  absurd  to 
use  these  things  as  playthings.  Every  shot  you  fire  from  those  guns  costs 
the  government  money,  and  a  great  deal  of  it;  and  I  do  not  care  to  let  the 
enemy  know  I  have  those  large  guns  until  the  time  comes  to  use  them.  I 
have  four  of  those  guns,  but  they  do  not  know  it. 

In  all  these  matters  there  is,  of  course,  but  one  question:  Is  the  general 
loyal?  Is  he  working  for  the  service  of  the  United  States?  If  be  is,  then 
you  must  either  replace  him  by  some  man  of  more  abilitj,  or,  if  you  have 
him  there,  vou  must  trust  to  his  discretion.  Certainly  he  cannot  be  expected 
to  consylt  bis  second  lieutenants  or  his  sergeants  as  to  when  he  shall  open 
his  batteries. 

The  chairman:  We  do  not  expect  any  such  thing  as  that;  but  when  the 
evidence  comes  point  blank  from  a  military  man  that  the  enemy  are  erecting 
formidable  works  that  might  have  been  prevented,  and  such  works  as  will 
cost  a  great  many  lives  to  displace,  of  course  we  are  bound  to  notice  it 

General  Stone:  Were  those  artillery  officers  that  gave  this  information? 

The  chairman:  I  do  not  know  about  that. 

General  Stone:  I  have  but  two  artillery  officers  of  military  education  in 
my  command,  and  those  two  have  not  been  before  your  committee  I  am 
certain.  I  will  now  state  one  instance  of  what  might  very  easily  have 
come  before  the  committee.  A  few  nights  a^o  I  received  information,  a 
few  nights  before  I  came  down  here,  distinct  information,  through  a  biiga- 
dier  general,  from  a  captain  of  bis  picket,  that  there  was  being  erected 
within  a  mile  of  Conrad's  Ferry,  within  easy  range  of  our  guns,  a  battery 
that  would  command  our  position,  and  that  they  were  mounting  guns  upon 
it.  I  was  greatly  pleased  at  the  prospect  of  some  work,  and  sent  the  chief 
of  artillery  down  at  once  to  examine  into  the  matter.  In  the  mean  time  1 
called  up  the  chief  surgeon  and  told  him  that  if  the  enemy  had  works  there 
I  should  open  upon  ^em  in  the  morning,  and  that  he  must  be  prepared 
with  his  ambulances  and  sufficient  medical  assistance;  because  if  we  had 
an  artillery  fight  across  the  river  at  only  that  distance,  there  would 
probably  be  casualties,  and  everything  must  be  prepared.  The  chief  of 
artillery  came  back  after  a  fatiguing  ride  of  ten  or  twelve  miles,  and  told 
me  that  it  was  all  a  mistake:  that  it  was  nothing  but  some  old  works  that 
we  knew  all  about  before.  It  seems  that  there  was  a  new  captain  there, 
and  like  most  volunteer  infantry  officers  of  little  experience  supposed  a  gun  ' 
would  reach  anywhere,  and  that  those  works  were  within  easy  range  of 
our  guns. 

Another  report  of  the  same  kind  came  up  at  another  time.  I  rode  down 
myself,  examined  all  the  ground  about  there,  looked  carefully  in  those  works 
which  would  be  within  shelling  distance,  but  there  was  not  a  man  in  them — 
not  the  sign  of  a  man;  and  in  all  the  sweep  about  there,  there  was  no  place 
which  looked  to  me— I  may  be  deficient  in  that,  of  course — no  place  which 
looked  to  me  as  a  place  to  use  artillery  upon. 

The  chairman :  I  believe  I  have  stated  to  you  all  that  we  deemed  of 
importance,  and  of  course  we  are  very  glad  to  hear  your  explanation. 

General  Stone :  In  coming^  to  your  conclusion  that  I  should  have  re- 
enforced  Colonel  Baker  from  his  left,  there  were  several  things  that  should 
have  been  taken  into  consideration.  Was  it  remembered  that  I  stated  that 
there  were  forces  there  in  unreconnoitred  ground  with  artillery?    Was  it 
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remembered  that  the  power  to  pass  over  at  Harrison's  island  was  didcre- 
tionarj  with  Colonel  Baker  ?  Was  it  remembered  that  my  original  dispo- 
Bition  was  to  cross  near  Conrad's  Ferry,  and  that  H  was  changed  by  subse- 
quent anthority  7  Was  it  remembered  that  Colonel  Baker  excused  himself 
to  me  for  making  the  crossing  he  did,  by  stating  that  he  had  increased  his 
transportation  and  rendered  it  secure  by  getting  a  rope  ?  Was  it  remem- 
bered that  I  received  no  report  of  an  alarming  character  whatever  from 
Colonel  Baker,  until  it  was  an  impossibility  to  have  made  any  movement 
for  his  security  7 

The  chairman  :  We  have  not  forgotten  your  explanation. 

General  Stone :  By  those  who  do  not  understand  all  the  circumstances,  I 
may  be  blamed  for  many  things  I  have  done  or  not  done.  I  may  be  censured 
for  not  destroying  a  mill  near  Confad's  Ferry — ^Smoot's  mill.  There  is  no 
doubt  I  can  destroy  it  any  day  I  please,  but  I  have  considered  it  in  this  light: 
even  if  the  enemy  do  get  a  small  quantity  of  flour  from  that  mill,  of  which 
I  am  not  certain,  the  only  result  of  destroying  it  would  be  the  destruction 
of  80  much  private  property,  without  doing  the  enemy  any  harm.  All  he 
would  have  to  do  would  be  to  go  to  any  one  or  more  of  a  dozen  other  mills 
that  are  situated  a  little  further  back,  where  he  could  just  as  easily  be  sup^ 
plied.  I  would  be  merely  depriving  the  owner  of  that  mill  of  so  much  private 
property,  without  doing  the  enemy  any  harm;  and  he  would  immediately 
retaliate  by  destroying  all  the  private  dwellings  along  my  line,  and  which 
would  be  at  his  mercy.  He  would  be  justified  in  doing  so,  for  I  should 
certainly  retaliate  in  the  same  way  upon  him,  if  he  should  destroy  any  of 
the  mills  about  there  from  which  we  upon  our  side  get  supplies.  I  have  no 
desire  to  inaugurate  such  a  barbarous  system  of  warfare  until  I  am  ordered 
to  do  so.    If  ordered  I  will  batter  that  mill  down  at  once. 

I  have  also  allowed  the  owners  of  the  islands  there  to  go  on  and  gather 
their  crops,  and  I  have  done  so  for  this  reason:  If  I  had  forbidden  their 
doing  so  I  must  have  had  the  crops  gathered  by  my  own  men,  and  that 
ooold  not  well  have  been  done.  The  men  could  not  have  remained  there  all 
the  time,  and  the  enemy,  at  any  time,  finding  that  I  was  taking  those  crops, 
could  have  easily  sent  a  force  on  the  islands  and  destroyed  them  all,  for  I 
certainly  should  not  have  permitted  him  to  have  gathbred  them.  I  have 
therefore  allowed  the  owners  to  go  on  there  and  gather  those  crops,  which 
they  have  been  allowed  to  do  without  molestation  from  the  other  side.  And 
I  have  arranged  so  that  at  the  proper  time,  when  the  crops  shall  have  been 
all  ss^ely  gathered,  I  shall  take  possession  of  them,  for  they  are  such  sup- 
plies as  the  government  has  much  need  of.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  have 
allowed,  under  proper  regulations,  those  crops  to  be  gathered  by  the  men 
who  cultivate  those  islands. 


Washiitoton,  February  7,  1862. 
Keverend  Robert  Ksllen  sworn  and  examined: 

By  Mr.  Chandler: 
Question.  What  is  your  present  position  in  the  army? 
Answer.  I  am  chaplain  of  the  old  California  regiment,  now  changed  to 
the  71st  regiment  Pennsylvania  vcrfunteers. 

Question.  The  regiment  formerly  commanded  by  Colonel  Baker  f 
Answer.  Yes,  sir;  and  commanded  now  by  Colonel  Wistar. 
Question.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  any  orders  having  been  giv^n  to 
Colonel  Baker  to  cross  the  river  at  Ball's  Bluff? 
Part  u 28 
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Answer.  I  have. 

Question.  Will  you  state  what  you  know  of  that  particular  transaction  ? 

Answer.  I  was  with  Colonel  Baker  on  the  morning  of  the  2l8t  of  October, 
at  Edwards's  Ferry,  on  the  'heights  where  General  Stone,  General  Gorman 
and  a  number  of  artillery  oflScers  were  shelling  across  'the  river.  General 
Stone  kneeled  down  on  the  ground  and  wrote  on  a  piece  of  paper,  and  I  saw 
him  hand  that  same  piece  of  paper  to  Colonel  Baker,  who  rode  off  with 
Adjutant  General  Harvey.  I  Was  acting  as  Colonel  Baker's  volunteer  aid 
at  the  time.  I  went  to  the  fence  where  I  had  hitched  my  horse,  and  inoanted 
him  and  rode  off  after  Colonel  Baker.  I  overtook  him  on  the  bank  of  tbc 
canal.  As  I  rode  up  to  him  he  said,  "  Did  yon  hear  that,  Kellen?"  I  said, 
"No,  sir — what?'  He  said,  "This  order."  I  said,  "No,  ffir,  I  was  just 
behind  you."  He  then  read  the  order  to  me.  The  substance  of  it,  as  near 
as  I  can  possibly  recollect  it  now,  was  this:  '*  Yoa  will  cross  with  yonr 
brigade" — or  battalion,  I  cannot  now  say  which — "  and  take  position  and 
hold  it,  and  take  command  of  the  entire  force  on  the  other  side  of  the  river, 
and,  if  possible,  make  a  dash  at  Leesburg."  That  was  substantial! j  the 
order,  as  near  as  I  can  now  recollect  it. 

Question.  You  saw  the  order  written  and  afterwards  it  was  read  to  yon  ? 

Answer,  Yes,  sir;  I  saw  it  written,  and  saw  it  delivered;  and  I  have  seen 
it  since  with  the  blood  upon  it,  in  the  hands  of  the  brother  of  Colonel  Baker. 

By  Mr.  Odell : 
Question.  Do  yon  understand  that  Dr.  Baker  has  that  order  now  ? 
Answer.  Dr.  Baker  told  me,  I  am  sure,  that  he  gave  it  to  General  Scott 

By  Mr.  Gooch  : 

Question.  Did  you  read  the  order  after  the  death  of  Colonel  Baker  f 

Answer.  I  did  not  read  it;  I  saw  the  order.  It  was  a  piece  of  paper  that 
was  torn,  with  a  crooked  jagged  edge.  I  was  very  particular  in  noticing  it, 
while  General  Stone  was  writing.  •Colonel  Baker  was  talking  with  General 
Gorman  at  the  time,  and  I  was  watching  the  writing  of  the  order,  for  I  was 
anxious  to  be  off,  as  they  were  skirmishing  up  there  then.  That  same  paper 
I  know  was  the  one  on  which  I  saw  the  blood. 

Question.  Was  there  not  language  of  this  import :  "  You  will  cross  at 
your  discretion,"  or  "  if  you  deem  it  best,"  or  anything  of  that  sort  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  recollect  anything  of  that  sort. 

By  Mr.  Odell ; 

Question.  What  is  your  impression  about  it  now  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  think  that  was  in  it. 

Question.  Your  impression  is  that  it  was  a  positive  order  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  I  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  I  am  a  very  warm  friend 
of  General  Stone.  I  served  with  him  three  months  in  the  District  troops 
under  his  command.  * 

By  Mr.  Chandler : 

Question.  You  think  the  order  was  peremptory  to  cross  ? 

Answer.  It  was,  unquestionably.  I  rode  as  fast  as  a  very  fine  horse  I  had, 
which  was  worth  $250,  could  carry  me,  to  give  the  order  to  Colonel  Wistar. 
They  launched  a  scow  in  the  river;  and  Sie  balance  of  our  brigade  was 
lying  on  the  bank  of  the  river.  I  think  we  had  nearly  7,000  men  in  all, 
stretching  along  over  the  country.  ^ 

Question.  Is  there  anything  further  that  you  deem  important  to  state  in 
regard  to  this  matter  7 

Answer.  There  is  this :  the  day  before  I  left  camp,  the  adjutant  of  cor 
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Tegiment,  the  senior  captain,  and  the  second  senior  captain,  assared  me 
that  they  saw  an  order  on  that  same  day  at  two  o'clock  signed  "  Stone."  It 
read  i  "  You  will  at  once  make  a  dash  on  Leesburg.  General  Gorman  is 
coming  up  on  your  left  to  reinforce  you.  You  will  go  on  the  right;  shoot 
down  all  stragglers,"  &c.  The  adjutant  says  he  will  swear  to  that  fact;  he 
had  the  order  but  has  lost  it.  Captain  Ritman,  the  senior  captain,  says  that 
he  will  testify  to  that  fact.  Captain  Berrien,  the  brave  officer  who  rescued 
the  body  of  Colonel  Baker,  says  that  he  saw  the  order;  and  I  think  Lieuten- 
ant Johnson,  now  captain  of  company  N,  saw  it  also.  The  adjutant's  name 
is  Newnline. 

By  Mr.  Odell : 

Question.  That  is  not  the  order  to  ^hich  you  have  referred  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  it  was  another  order. 

Question.  Given  later  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  received  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  I 
did  not  go  across  myself,  for  the  general  told  me  to  assist  Captain  Ritman  in 
shipping  the  guns,  against  any  man  who  should  resist.  I  know  that  I  drew 
my  revolver  and  came  very  near  hurting  some  man  who  insisted  on  going 
over. 


Washington,  February  7, 1862. 
Colonel  Edward  W.  Hines  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Gooch : 

Question.  What  is  your  rank  in  the  army  1 

Answer.  I  am  colonel  of  the  19th  Massachusetts  regiment. 

Question.  Where  were  you  stationed  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Ball's 
Blufff 

Answer.  I  was  in  camp  about  a  mile  in  rear  of  Edwards's  Ferry. 

Question.  Will  you  tell  us  what  you  know  in  relation  to  the  battle  of  Ball's 
Bluff?  Give  us  a  short  history  of  what  you  deem  the  important  facts  con- 
nected with  that  battle  1 

Answer.  The  report  I  made  upon  that  occasion  is  the  most  correct  history 
I  know  of  that  affair. 

Question.  We  cannot  take  that.  We  must  take  your  statement  from 
recollection. 

Answer.  I  had  six  companies  on  picket  there,  four  of  whom  were  sta- 
tioned directly  opposite  Harrison's  island,  and  sonie  considerable  distance 
above  there  I  had  four  companies  in  camp.  On  Sunday  the  20th  of  October 
I  received  an  intimation  that  a  movement  across  the  river  was  being  made. 
I  sent  for  orders  what  to  do  with  my  own  command,  it  being  so  much  scattered 
I  received  the  reply  that  I  must  do  the  best  I  could  with  them,  no  definite 
instructions.  I  immediately  assembled  the  companies  opposite  Harrison's 
island,  with  the  four  companies  above  there,  and  took  them  to  camp,  so  as 
to  be  ready  for  whatever  orders  I  might  receive.  On  Monday  I  received 
notice  that  General  Baker  had  ordered  us  to  cross  the  Potomac.  I  jumped 
into  the  saddle  and  rode  down  as  quick  as  I  could,  and  found  General  Baker 
had  crossed.  I  found  great  confusion  at  the  river  when  I  arrived.  There 
seemed  to  have  been  no  officer  left  in  charge  of  the  means  of  transporta- 
tion,  which  consisted  of  three  scows,  one  of  which  would  carry  a  piece  of 
artillery  or  fifty-five  men.  But  the  other  two  were  utterly  unfit  for  the 
transportation  of  artillery,  the  bottoms  not  being  strong  enough,  and  would 
carry  only  thirty-five  men  each,  loaded  to  their  utmost. 
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I  found  a  canal  boat  in  the  canal  with  a  quantity  of  rope  on  boanL  It 
was  not  possible  to  get  the  boat  into  the  river.  I  took  the  rope  out  and 
gave  orders  to  stretch  it  across  the  river  as  a  means  of  propelling  the  boowb. 
The  river  is  three  hundred  and  seventy  yards  in  width.  Having  got  the 
ropes  across,  I  received  an  order  which,  unfortunately,  I  have  lost.  I  have 
searched  for  it,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  it.  It  was  signed  by  a  staff 
officer,  and  purported  to  be  an  order  to  hasten,  the  artillery  across  the  river. 
I  had  my  own  judgment  in  the  matter,  which  was  to  throw  the  infantry 
across  as  rapidly  as  possible.  I  immediately  took  the  large  scow,  which 
was  the  only  one  fit  for  the  transportation  of  artillery,  and  used  it  to  send 
three  guns  across  to  the  island.  I  passed  a  New  York  regiment  across,  and 
ordered  my  own  regiment  to  follow.  When  I  got  to  the  island  I  found  that 
the  three  pieces  of  artillery  I  had  sent  to  the  island  had  not  been  sent  across. 
There  was  an  immense  deal  of  confusion.  As  I  stepped  from  my  boat  the 
body  of  General  Baker  was  brought  down.  I  immediately  went  on  the 
island,  and  met  Colonel  Devens,  of  the  Idth  Massachusetts.  I  asked  him 
the  condition  of  affairs,  and  he  told  me,  what  proved  to  be  correct,  that  our 
troops  were  entirely  routed.  The  island  was  then  covered  with  soldiers. 
There  was  a  portion  of  the  New  York  regiment — ^my  own  regiment  was 
crossing — and  the  Rhode  Island  battery  was  there.  They  had  not  been  in 
action.  Colonel  Devens  seemed  to  be  very  much  fatigued.  I  asked  him  to 
tell  me  how  the  thing  stood.  He  told  me  that  the  enemy  was  pressing  down 
and  would  come  on  the  island  if  they  had  any  means  of  transportation.  He 
said  the  boat  by  which  our  troops  had  crossed  was  sunk.  I  asked  him 
where  his  regiment  was.  He  said  that  he  did  not  kn(»w;  that  he  had  told 
his  men  that  they  must  take  care  of  themselves.  He  had  thrown  his  sword 
into  the  river,  and  had  escaped  across,  and  was  going  to  the  main  shore. 
He  told  me  about  the  topography  of  the  island,  with  which  I  was  not  ac- 
quainted. 

I  immediately  took  charge  of  the  island,  and  commenced  making  rafts, 
and  shoved  them  into  the  river,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  island,  so  that  they 
might  drift  against  the  Virginia  shore,  so  that  our  soldiers  might  get  them. 
I  made  no  attempt  to  got  across,  as  tiiere  was  no  boat  whatever  there.  It 
seems  that  the  boat  from  the  island  to  the  Virginia  shore  had  been  left  un- 
guarded. There  was  a  scow  and  a  small  boat.  When  the  flight  commenced 
the  confusion  was  very  great,  and  the  men,  wounded  and  unwounded, 
crowded  upon  the  boats  without  any  direction,  and  shoved  them  into  the 
river.  But  they  were  so  crowded  that  they  sank.  One  was  picked  up  be- 
low, on  the  river,  containing  some  thirty-five  rifles,  and  evidently  had  had 
some  fifty  or  sixty  men  on  board.  As  its  capacity  was  equal  to  thirty  or 
forty  men,  it  must  have^  taken  fifty  or  sixty  men  to  have  sunk  it 

Upon  arriving  at  Harrison's  island  I  sent  a  lieutenant  of  mine  immediately 
back  on  my  horse  to  General  Stone  to  apprise  him  of  the  fact  that  I  had  left 
my  camp  and  had  gone  to  Harrison's  island.  He  sent  me  a  verbal  order 
that  I  had  done  perfectly  right,  and  that  I  had  simply  anticipated  his  order. 
He  stated  further  that  he  had  sent  me  an  order  that  the  other  four  companies 
in  camp  should  hasten  to  my  support,  which  they  did,  with  the  exception  of 
one  company  which  acted  as  sharpshooters. 

At  9  o'clock  I  sent  a  lieutenant  to  apprise  General  Stone  of  the  facts,  of 
the  exact  situation  of  affairs  as  near  as  I  had  then  ascertained  them,  and 
ask  for  orders.  He  found  General  Stone,  and  told  him  how  things  were. 
General  Stone  deplored  the  state  of  facts  very  much,  but  said  be  had  no 
orders  to  give  except  to  hold  the  island  at  all  hazards,  which  I  made 
arrangements  to  do.   I  remained  there  until  the  next  morning  until  9  o^clock. 

In  the  meantime  I  sent  my  adjutant  to  General  Stone  for  orders.  He  said 
he  had  no  orders  to  give,  but  I  must  hold  the  island.    The  troops  left  on  the 
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tow-path  had  retired  during  the  night.  On  the  following  morning,  about 
9  o^clock,  being  unable  to  receive  any  orders,  I  arranged  with  Colonel 
McQuirk,  of  the  18th  Mississippi  regiment,  for  a  flag  of  truce,  upon  my  own 
responsibility,  to  bury  the  dead.  After  the  airangements  were  completed  I 
sent  over  the  men,  who  remained  there  during  the  day  and  buried  the  dead. 
I  also  sent  a  message  to  Colonel  Jenifer,  who  seemed  to  be  a  superior  officer 
to  Colonel  McQuirk,  to  make  some  arrangements  to  send  a  surgeon  across 
to  treat  the  wounded.  He  refused  to  do  this,  unless  the  surgeon  would 
remain  there  as  a  prisoner  of  war.  Colonel  Jenifer  remarked  to  an  officer, 
in  referring  to  our  troops  having  crossed  at  that  place,  "  What  damned  fool 
sent  you  over  here  V  And,  in  my  judgment,  it  was  the  most  unfortunate 
selection  to  cross  the  river  which  can  be  found  from  the  Great  Falls  to 
Frederick. 

By  Mr.  Odell : 

Question.  Why  do  you  deem  the  place  of  crossing  so  unfortunate  ? 

Answer.  There  is  no  way  of  communication  from  the  water-line  of  the 
river  up  on  the  bluff  which  artillery  can  follow  with  any  expedition  what- 
ever. A  single  piece  of  rifled  ordnance  was  sent  across.  The  officer  in 
charge  of  it  told  me  that  he  had  to  dismount  it  entirely,  take  it  to  pieces, 
off  the  carriage  entirely,  and  take  it  up  the  hill  by  the  prolong.  They  bad 
hardly  got  it  into  condition  for  service  before  it  was  captured.  The  bluff  on 
the  Virginia  side  is  very  abrupt  and  very^teep,  without  any  compensating 
elevation  either  oi^  the  island  or  on  the  Maryland  side. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  Are  you  stationed  up  there  now  7 

Answer.  I  am  stationed  at  Seneca,  which  is  about  ten  miles  below. 

Question.  Do  you  know  anything  about  fortifications  that  the  enemy  are 
erecting  off  in  the  direction  of  Lees  burg  7 

Answer.  No,  sir,  I  do  not. 
By  Mr,  Oooch : 

Question  Do  you  know  whether  there  was  any  fortification  there  at  the 
time  of  the  affair  at  Ball's  Bluff  7 

Answer.  There  was  reported  to  be  a  fort  between  Ball's  Bluff  and  Lees- 
burg  7 

Question.  Do  you  know  whether  it  was  mounted  or  not  7 

Answer.  I  do  not 

Question.  Do  von  know  anything  about  communications  across  the  river  7 

Answer.  I  only  know  that  flags  of  truce  are  frequently  sent  across.  I 
know  that  simply  from  the  fact  that  letters  are  frequently  consigned  to  me 
to  be  sent  across  by  a  flag  of  truce  at  Edwards's  Ferry  ;  and  I  frequently 
received  letters  from  General  Stone  for  distribution,  which  have  been  re- 
ceived by  a  flag  of  truce. 

Question.  To  whom  were  they  directed  7 

Answer.  There  was  one  recently  received  which  was  directed  to  a  Catholic 
priest  in  Rockville  ;  another  one,  1  could  not  tell  you  the  name. 

Question.  Do  you  know  to  whom  the  letters  are  directed  that  are  sent 
from  our  side  to  the  other  side  7 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question*  Are  they  directed  to  officers  7 

Answer.  I  have  seen  one,  forwarded  through  my  hands,  from  an  old  lady 
in  Rockville  directed  to  a  surgeon  in  the  rebel  service. 

Question.  Do  ^ou  know  whe^er  or  not  the  correspondence  that  crosses  the 
river  from  our  side  is  confined  to  the  persons  that  have  been  taken  pris- 
oners from  us  7 

Answer.  I  think  they  are  not. 
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Qnestion.  To  whom  are  they  directed?  Are  they  du-ected  to  people liTing^ 
over  there? 

Answer.  To  people  living  in  the  vicinity  of  Leesbnrg. 

By  Mr.  Chandler : 

Question.  Are  these  letters  opened  and  any  of  them  read  ? 

Answer.  All  that  come  over  and  pass  through  my  hands  I  read  and  aend 
to  General  Stone.  All  that  I  receive  to  send  are  sealed,  and  with  a  letter 
from  General  Stone  to  say  that  they  have  all  been  opened  and  read  ? 

ByMr.  Odell: 
Question.  So  far  as  you  have  seen  these  letters  yourself,  are  they  of  a 
character  to  be  made  of  any  use,  or  would  they  do  no  harm  ? 

Answer.  I  should  think  those  that  are  sent  would  be  letters  of  a  domestic 
character  rather,  from  members  of  a  family  to  each  other.  I  have  never 
examined  them  myself,  with  a  single  exception.  I  examined  that  very 
closely  to  detect  if  any  cipher  was  used,  but  I  could  not  detect  any.  Those 
that  I  have  received  for  distribution  were  sealed,  and  I  only  know  that  they 
have  been  opened  and  read.  I  know  nothing  of  their  contents.  Since  the 
first  of  December  the  different  portions  of  the  line,  I  presume,  judging  from 
my  own  portion  of  it,  are  put  under  the  exclusive  command'of  tlie  respfective 
officers.  I  have  exclusive  command  of  the  line  from  Great  Falls  to  one  mile 
beyond  Seneca  ;  and  neither  with  the  people  nor  the  country  pigketed  does 
•  General  Stone  ever  interfere.  He  refers  all  matters  to  me,  and  does  not  in- 
terfere in  any  way.  I  have  a  provost  guard  at  two  places,  which  has  led  tn 
some  controversy  with  the  citizens,  and  they  have  appealed  to  General 
Stone.  They  have  said,  upon  leaving  me,  that  they  knew  Charley  Stone, 
and  they  would  go  to  him  about  it.  But  he  has  always  sent  them  back  to 
me  ;  he  has  never  interfered  in  these  matters  at  all,  in  any  way. 

By  Mr.  Gooch: 

Question.  Is  there  a  feeling  of  general  confidence  among  the  officers  and 
men,  as  far  as  you  know,  in  relation  to  Greneral  Stone  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  think  there  is.  In  regard  to  my  own  feelings  towards 
him,  I  will  say  that  I  have  always  been  on  the  most  intimate  relations  with 
him  ever  since  my  being  there.  Indeed  there  never  has  been  any  rupture  at 
all  between  us,  although  he  had  occasion  to  reprimand  me  in  orders  once. 
But  he  has  always  pretended,  and  I  have  always  assented,  that  the  diffi- 
culty should  be  of  an  official  character.  I  regard  General  Stone  as  being 
well  informed  in  all  matters  of  detail,  a  perfect  gentleman,  &c.  I  know 
nothing  that  he  has  done  that  I  dissent  from  in  bis  administration  of  affairs 
in  his  division.  But  since  the  battle  of  BalPs  Bluff,  among  our  officers  who 
were  interested,  either  engaged  or  witnesses  of  the  affair — and  most  of  my 
own  officers  were  witnesses  of  it — there  has  been  a  want  of  belief  that  he 
had  the  genius  to  conduct  a  column  against  the  enemy. 

Question.  Is  there  a  want  of  confidence  in  him  in  consequence  of  the 
management  of  the  Ball's  Bluff  affair,  or  what  you  deem  the  mismanagement 
of  it? 

Answer.  I  do  not  think  that  is  the  origin  of  it.  That  may  be  regarded  as 
rather  the  occasion  than  the  cause  of  the  expression. 

Question.  What  is  the  cause  of  that  expression  ? 

Answer.  There  has  been  considerable  fault,  which  was  expressed  quite 
early  in  the  campaign  among  the  officers,  because  he  was  too  lenient  towards 
parties  who  were  arrested  for  corresponding  with  the  enemy.  There  were 
several  parties  arrested  by  our  brigade,  who  were  charged  by  those  who 
arrested  them  with  having  made  signals  across  the  river.  It  was  contended 
by  those  officers  that  no  proper  examination  was  ever  made,  bat  the  men. 
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when  sent  to  General  Stone,  were  released.    I  never  had  any  case  of  my 
own  of  that  kind. 

Question.  These  things  have  not  come  within  your  pwn  knowledge  7 

Answer.  No,  sir;  parties  have  spoken  quite  freely  to  me  ahout  it 

Question.  Do  you  think  of  anything  else  7 

Answer.  Nothing  else.  Growing  out  of  that  there  has  been  a  feeling^that 
he  did  not  have  the  heart  in  this  war  that  a  general  ought  to  have.  But 
nothing  grew  out  of  that  until  after  a  variety  of  little  cases,  no  one  of  which 
was  sufficient  for  the  feeling  there,  and  no  one  very  distinct,  but  all  coming 
together  have  their  influence.  And  all  being  apparent  to  those  who  are 
about  him,  the  result  is  that  there  is  a  want  of  confidence  in  him  as  a  leader, 
although  they  have  every  respect  for  him  as  a  commander.  My  own  rela- 
tions with  him  have  always  been  of  the  most  pleasant  and  agreeable  char- 
acter. And,  in  my  own  judgment,  I  do  not  hold  him  responsible  for  the 
defeat  at  BalPs  Bluff. 

Question.  Whom  do  you  hold  responsible  for  that? 

Answer.  I  am  utterly  unable  to  tell  who  should  be  held  responsible.  I 
know  that  some  one  is  responsible  for  that  defeat  there,  because  a  victory 
might  have  been  made  of  it  I  know  this  much,  that  General  Stone  was 
personally  conversant  with  the  topography  of  the. ground  there;  for  he  told 
me  the  morning  I  made  my  report  to  him  that  he  had  been  upon  the  island, 
and  that  certain  earthworks  that  I  found  there  had  been  erected  by  men  of 
my  own  regiment,  under  his  personal  direction,  making  the  matter  perfectly  . 
clear  that  he  did  know  about  it. 

Question.  Did  he  know  the  means  of  transportation  there  7 

Answer.  I  am  not  aware  that  he  did. 

Question.  Must  he  not  have  known  it  if  he  had  been  on  the  island  7 

Answer.  He  was  not  on  the  island  during  the  engagement,  or  that  day, 
as  far  as  my  knowledge  extends. 

Question.  The  means  of  transportation  were  very  deficient  7 

Answer.  Very  deficient,  indeed.    I  described  them  in  my  report  as  being 
criminally  deficient 
By  Mr.  Odell: 

Question.  You  made  a  significant  remark  a  moment  ago^that  General 
Stone  was  not  responsible  for  that  defeat,  and  that  if  properly  managed  it 
would  have  been  a  decided  victory. 

Answer.  I  think  so;  yes,  sir. 

Question.  Wherein  was  the  mismanagement  7 

Answer.  Well,  sir,  one  great  measure  of  success,  which  was  not  taken, 
was  the  precaution,  early  upon  the  morning  of  Monda^^,  the  21st  of  October, 
to  secure  a  couple  of  flats,  and  have  them  at  Harrison's  island,  to  be  used 
there  for  the  transportation  of  troops,  or,  in  case  of  disaster,  for  their  return. 

Question.  Whose  business  was  it  to  furnish  them,  or  see  that  they  were 
furnished  7 

Answer.  If  General  Stone  was  in  command  there,  it  was  his  business;  if 
Colonel  Baker  was  in  command  at  Harrison's  island,  it  was  his  business. 
By  Mr.  Gooch: 

Question.  How  could  those  flats  have  been  obtained  7 

Answer.  They  might  have  been  taken  up  from  Edwards's  Ferry. 

Question.  Where  General  Stone  was  stationed  7 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  I  may  remark  here  that  just  previous  to  crossing  my- 
self from  the  Maryland  shore  to  Harrison's  island,  when  the  extremity  was 
very  pressing,  and  there  was  a  vague  report  that  our  men  on  the  other  side 
were  being  worsted,  Captain  Stewart,  General  Stone's  adjutant  general, 
came  across  the  river  in  a  light  boat  that  had  been  used  to  convey  troops 
across.    I  stopped  him  for  a  moment  upon  the  shore,  and  asked  him  how 
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things  were  going  on.  He  made  the  remark, ''  Indifferently  well."  He  did 
not  give  me  any  idea  exactly  how  things  were  going.  I  said  to  him,  with 
considerable  vehemence  perhaps,  that  it  was  a  very  great  shame  ihtkt  there 
were  no  more  boats  there,  and  asked  him  why  there  had  not  been  boats  sent 
up  from  Edwards's  Ferry.  There  were  canal  boats  there  that  would  cany 
from  200  to  300  troops  each.  He  did  not  tell  me,  bat  said,  "Can  those  boats 
be  got  up  here  ?"  I  replied,  **  They  could  have  been  got  up  this  forenoon." 
He  then  said, "  I  authorize  you  now,  in  the  name  of  General  Stone,  to  get  one 
of  those  boats  up."    I  told  him  that  it  would  take  four  hours  to  do  it  then. 

Question.  General  Stone  knew  the  means  of  transportation,  whether  any 
had  been  taken  up  from  Edwards's  Ferry  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  There  is  no  lock-out  except  at  Edwards's  Ferry.  The 
boats  had  to  be  locked  out  there.  I  say  that  I  do  not  hold  General  Stone 
particularly  responsible  for  the  defeat  at  Ball's  Efluff.  I  think  that  onr 
troops,  by  some  mismanagement,  were  led  into  a  veiry  bad  place,  even  after 
the  landing  had  been  gained  and  the  bluff  overcome.  They  were  led  into 
an  open  space  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  woods;  as  they  retreated  into 
this  open  space,  the  enemy  formed  in  the  woods  upon  three  sides  of  them, 
and  shot  them  down  at  their  will.  Our  troops  in  the  open  field  undertook 
to  hold  their  own  against  the  enemy  in  the  woods.  And'  furthermore,  we 
had  sufficient  troops  there  at  any  time,  had  transportation  been  furnished 
during  the  day  or  not,  to  have  regained  the  battle  already  lost,  as  there 
were  only  three  regiments  of  confederate  troops  there;  that  is  the  17th  and 
18th  Mississippi — one  of  which  was  a  very  good  rifle  regiment — and  the 
8th  Virginia  regiment. 

By  Mr.  Gooch: 

Question.  How  do  you  know  that  ? 

Answer.  From  the  reports  to  me  of  officers  there. 
.  Question.  What  officers? 

Answer.  Officers  of  the  confederate  army;  Colonel  McQuirk  of  the  18th 
Mississippi,  Colonel  Jennifer  of  the  8th  Virginia,  and  a  major  of  the  Hth 
Mississippi.  I  had  communications  with  them  during  some  portion  of  the 
day  relative  to  the  conduct  of  the  party  burying  the  dead.  I  inquired  all 
along  upon  the  river,  whenever  I  could  get  a  chance  to  converse  with  them. 
They  were  only  from  30  to  50  yards  distant,  and  as  I  was  ridiilg  along  all 
the  day  I  tried  to  enter  into  conversation  with  them.  They  all  told  the 
same  story,  that  the  8th  Virginia,  the  Hth  and  18th  Mississippi  regiments 
were  there.  AnH  the  officers  whom  I  sent  across  reported  the  same  thing. 
The  reports  all  seemed  to  agree  so  well  that  I  took  it  for  granted  that  there 
were  no  other  troops  there.  In  fact,  I  am  as  certain  as  a  man  can  be,  who 
has  not  surveyed  the  entire  ground  with  his  own  eyes,  that  there  were  no 
other  troops  there. 

Question.  Were  there  other  troops  at  that  time  at  Leesburg,  or  did  they 
have  their  whole  force  at  Ball's  Bluff? 

Answer.  Their  whole  force  was  at  Ball's  Bluff,  or  was  represented  to  be 
there.  The  day  following,  troops  were  evidently  sent  up  from  Manassas. 
We  could  hear  the  trains  running  quite  regularly  at  intervals,  and  they 
appeared  in  opposition  to  the  column  under  command  of  General  Gormaaat 
Edwards's  Ferry. 

Question.  Do  you  know  how  many  of  the  enemy  fell  that  day  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir,  They  represented  to  our  officers  who  went  across  that 
they  had  lost  in  the  vicinity  of  125  killed  and  wounded.  They  probably  lost 
some  200,  for  it  is  not  likely  they  magnified  the  number  at  all.  I  remained 
there  on  the  island  with  my  troops  until  9  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  Tae»- 
day,  the  22d  of  October,  when,  in  accordance  with  an  order  I  had  received 
from  General  Hamilton  at  5  o'clock  that  afternoon,  I  evacuated  the  island. 
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Qaestion.  What  was  your  condition ,  suppose  the  enemy  had  come  on  the 
Yirginia  side  with  artillery  while  you  were  on  the  island  7 

Answer.  It  would  have  been  very  precarious,  indeed,  either  with  artillery 
or  with  rifles.  It  has  always  been  a  wonder  to  us  all  why  they  sufll^red^us 
to  remain  there,  with  less  than  1,100  men,  exposed,  as  we  were,  for  thirty-six 
hours.    There  was  no  position  on  the  island  they  could  not  reach  with  rifles. 

Question.  How  much  higher  than  the  island  is  the  bluff  on  the  Virginia 
shore  opposite  to  where  you  were  ?  ,  . 

Answer.  I  should  say  that  it  was  from  100  to  125  feet;  that  would  be  my 
estimate.  The  island  is  very  flat,  with  no  undulations  whatever  upon  its 
sorface.    It  is  very  remarkable  for  that. 

Question.  So  you  were  fully  exposed  ? 

Answer.  Entirely  exposed.  I  sunk  some  rifle-pits  during  the  night  and 
day,  and  threw  up  a  triangle  of  breastworks,  and  concealed  my  men  behind 
them;  and  I  put  the  three  pieces  of  artillery,  that  had  been  useless  during 
the  action,  into  position  as  a  battery  upon  the  flanks.  I  should  have  been 
quite  willing  for  them  to  have  come  upon  the  island  and  assailed  us,  but  I 
^ould  have  been  rather  unwilling  for  them  to  have  assailed  us  from  the 
main  land.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  island  is  a  very  eligible  ford  for  cross- 
ing from  the  island  over  on  the  Virginia  side,  at  what  is  called  Smooths  Mill. 
It  is  open  and  about  upon  a  level  with  the  island.  There  is  a  ford  there 
which  at  low  tide  is  used  by  the  farmers  in  Virginia  by  whom  the  island  is 
cultivated  to  draw  the  produce  in  carts  to  the  shore.  The  water  was  a  little 
higher  than  usual  at  that  time.  The  ford  might  readily,  in  my  opinion,  have 
been  used  for  cavalry  then,  but  not  for  artillery  perhaps.  I  have  spoken  o$ 
two  of  the  causes  of  defeat.  The  third  was  in  not  having  any  reliable 
transportation  between  the  island  and  the  Virginia  shore — ^in  being  entirely 
dependent  upon  a  scow  and  a  small  boat,  which  were  eventually  sunk.  And 
even  with  these  means  of  transportation  there  must  fall  some  censure  upon 
somebody  else  than  those  who  provided  it,  for  not  having  left  a  guard  over  it. 

Question.  Do  you  know,  of  your  own  knowledge,  that  it  was  left  un- 
guarded 7 

Answer.  I  was  tf>ld  so.  I  know  the  means  of  transportation  I  found  there 
was  left  unguarded  until  I  established  a  guard  over  it.  And  when  the  fugi- 
tives commenced  arriving  in  some  strength  on  the  Maryland  side  of  the 
island,  they  came  very  near  swamping  the  boats  there,  and  would  have  done 
so  but  for  my  guard,  who  drove  them  off  at  the  point  of  the  ba3'onet.  There 
was  no  successful  attempt  made  to  rally  the  troops  after  General  Baker  fell. 
It  then  became  a.  complete  rout.  Colonel  Devens  told  his  regiment  that  he 
could  do  nothing  more  for  them. 

Question.  That  was  after  they  reached  the  river  7 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  as  they  were  driven  down  the  embankment. 
By  Mr.  Odell : 

Question.  The  crossing  was  effected  by  Baker's  order,  was  it  not  7 

Answer.  I  think  not;  my  impression  is  that  it  was  not.  Colonel  Devens 
would  be  a  competent  witness  upon  that  point,  as  he  was  the  first  to  cross. 

Question.  What  I  wtfnted  to  get  at  was  who  was  responsible  for  crossing 
at  that  place,  which  you  have  described  as  being  so  bad  7 

Answer.  That  I  cannot  testify  to  as  of  my  own  knowledge.  General  Stone 
commanded  the  division.  Colonel  Devens  was  the  first  to  cross,  and  I  fol- 
lowed where  the  others  had  led  the  way.  I  received  no  orders  to  cross  at 
any  particular  point,  but  simply  to  go  to  Harrison's  island.  The  orders  came 
to  my  camp  after  I  had  left  and  gone  to  the  island.  I  went  to  the  island 
sirtaply  because  it  was  the  highway  established  by  some  one  else.  I  found 
fhe  boat  sunk  between  the  island  and  the  Virginia  shore,  and  could  go  no 
further  than  the  island. 
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Washington,  Fehruary  11, 1862. 
Jambs  Boyle  sworn  and  exanuned. 

By  the  cbairman : 

Question.  Have  you  ever  tad  any  difficulty  with  Greneral  Stone  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  Have  you  ever  been  under  arrest  by  him  for  anything  1 

Answei".  No,  sir. 

Question.  You  never  had  any  controversy  with  him  at  all  1 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  What  position  do  you  occupy  in  the  army? 

Answer.  Private  in  the  2d  New  York  State  militia. 

Question.  When  did  you  enlist  1 

Answer.  On  the  19th  of  July. 

Question.  Have  you  been  in  the  army  ever  since  1 

Answer:  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Where  have  you  been  stationed  t 

Answer.  They  are  now  stationed  at  Poolesville. 

Question.  How  long  have  you  been  there  ? 

Answer.  About  three  months. 

Question.  Will  you  state,  if  you  know,  of  any  communication  being  had 
between  our  army  and  that  of  the  enemy,  in  any  way  t     State  about  what  time. 

Answer.  On  the  23d  of  December  last,  company  B,  2d  New  York  State 
militia,  was  on  picket  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  Edwards's  Ferry.  Genenl 
Stone  came  down  there  with  one  of  the  1st  Minnesota  men,  got  into  a  small 
boat  and  went  across.  The  man  sculled  the  boat  across  to  the  other  side. 
Greneral  Stone  eot  out  of  the  boat  and  went  ii^side  their  pickets  and  inside 
their  lines,  and  tne  man  in  the  boat  stayed  there  until  Generd  Stone  came  dowa 
again.     He  was  absent  for  about  five  minutes. 

Question.  Were  you  there  1 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was  on  picket  there. 

ByMr.Odell: 

Question.  On  wMch  side  1 

Answer.  On  this  side,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  Edwards's  Ferry.  He 
crossed  between  our  pickets  and  the  first  Minnesota  pickets  with  a  flag  of 
truce. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  Did  you  see  any  of  the  enemy  come  down  to  meet  him,  or  any- 
thing of  that  sort  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  I  saw  him  go  inside  the  lines. 

Question.  Did  he  go  out  of  sight  entirely  1  ' 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  he  went  clean  out  of  mght. 

Question.  And  was  gone  for  some  time  1 

Answer.  For  about  five  minutes. 

Question.  Did  he  say  anything  about  what  he  was  doing  t 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  Was  he  alone  when  he  went  out  of  sieht  t 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  the  young  man  staved  in  the  ooat  ontil  he  came  back. 

Question.  What  did  he  bring  with  nim  when  he  came  back?  Did  yoa 
observe  anything? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  he  had  some  papers  in  his  hands.  I  saw  him  put  them 
in  his  side  pocket  when  he  got  into  the  boat. 

Question.  What  kind  of  papers  ? 

Answer.  I  could  not  tell. 

Question.  What  was  their  shape  ? 

Answer.  There  were  three  or  tour  papers  pat  up  in  these  large  envelopes? 
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Question.  At  what  time  was  that  transaction  1 

Answer.  It  was  about  half  past  two  o'clock  on  the  23d  of  December. 

Question.  What  makes  70U  fix  the  date  1  What  enables  70U  to  say  it  was 
00  the  23d  of  December  f 

Answer.  Because  1  took  particular  notice  of  that ;  the  other  joung  men  there, 
the  five  men  on  the  post  with  me,'  said  it  was  not  the  first  time  they  had  seen 
him  go  over  there. 

Question.  Did  that  cause  any  remark  among  the  soldiers  1 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  not  on  our  post ;  it  did  not.  We  did  not  think  it  was  any 
of  our  business  to  interfere,  as  long  as  he  had  a  flag  of  truce  to  go  over. 

Question.  Who  was  it  that  made  the  remark  that  it  was  not  the  first  time 
he  had  gone  over  that  way  ? 

Answer.  Sergeant  William  Buckley,  of  company  B,  and  also  Corporal  James 
M.  Thompson. 

Question.  Dfd  he  speak  as  though  it  was  anything  wrong  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir,  only  that  it  was  kind  of  curious  that  he  should  go  over  there 
'BO  often. 

Question.  Is  that  all  you  know  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  The  five  young  men  who  were  on  the  post  with  me  are  in 
camp  now.    They  saw  the  same  thing  that  I  saw. 

ByMr.Odell: 

Question.  When  did  you  get  notice  to  cbme  down  here? 

Answer.  I  have  had  my  discharge. 

Question.  What  for? 

Answer.  For  being  sick  for  about  two  months.  I  was  sick  from  after  Bull 
Bun  until  we  went  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  Monocacy,  which  was  before  we  went 
down  to  Edwards's  Ferry.  After  we  went  down  to  Edwards's  Ferry  I  got  my 
health  a  liUle  better. 

Question.  Who  requested  you  to  come  here  ? 

Answer.  Lieutenant  Downey. 

Question.  Where  is  Lieutenant  Downey  now? 

Answer.  He  is  up  stairs. 

Question.  Is  he  on  ftirlough? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  he  has  leave  of  absence. 

Question.  Has  he  ever  been  under  arrest  ? 

Answer.  That  I  do  not  know.  He  may  have  been  for  aught  I  know,  but  I 
have  not  heard  anything  about  it. 

Question.  Where  is  Colonel  Tompkins  now  1 

Answer.  He  is  stopping  up  Pennsylvania  avenue.  He  has  been  sick  these 
last  two  or  three  days. 

Question.  He  has  had  some  difficulty  with  Gknend  Stone? 

Answer.  I  believe  so. 

Question.  You  have  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  the  regiment? 

Answer.  We  have  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  with  the  colonel,  lieutenant 
colonel,  major,  adjutant,  and  in  that  way. 

Question.  All  had  trouble  with  General  Stone  ? 

Answer.  No,^ir;  all  the  trouble  I  know  was  between  General  Gonnan  and 
Colonel  Tompkms. 

Question.  General  Grorman  is  your  brigadier  general? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  The  regiment  is  in  a  bad  shape  now  ? 

Answer.  Well,  sir,  I  have  not  been  in  camp  since  the  15th  of  last  month. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  Have  you  a  final  discharge  ? 
Answer.  Yes,  sir,  (producing  it.) 
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Washington,  Fthruary  11,  1862. 

Colonel  John  Patrick  awom  and  examined. 
ByMr.Odell: 

Question.  What  i&  jour  position  in  the  armyl 

Answer.  Colonel  of  the  66th  Pennsylvania  regiment,  formerly  the  30th;  it 
was  the  30th  at  the  time  of  the  hattle  of  Ball's  Bluff. 

Question.  In  whose  division  1 

Answer.  In  Banks's  division,  General  Abercrombie's  brigade. 

Question.  Where  are  you  now  stationed  ? 

Answer.  Four  miles  from  Frederick,  on  the  Baltimore  pike. 

Question.  Where  were  you  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Ball's  Bluff? 

Answer.  At  Dawsonville,  some  6  miles  from  Poolesville,  and  12  miles  from 
Edwards's  Ferry.  . 

Question.  State  what  occurred  in  connexion  with  the  movement  of  the  anny 
at  that  time. 

Answer.  I  was  then  lieutenant  colonel,  in  command  of  the  regiment,  the  col- 
onel  being  absent,  or  rather  there  being  no  colonel.  We  were  ordered  at  Mon- 
day night  at  dress  parade  to  prepare  to  move,  and  in  a  few  minutes  we  were 
ready.  We  waited  some  time  for  guides,  which  were  sent  to  us  from  the  general 
We  got  .under  way  after  dark,  and  followed  the  direction  of  the  guide,  who  was 
for  that  part  of  the  time  a  Captain  Dtake,  General  Abercrombie's  adjutant  We 
moved  towards  Damestown  instead  of  towards  Poolesville.  On  the  route  to 
DaJnestown  we  passed  General  Hamilton's  brigade  going  the  other  way,  towaids 
PoolesviUe.  Our  line  of  march  continued  to  Seneca  Mills,  and  thence,  by  a  tor- 
tuous and  circuitous  route  that  nobody  appeared  to  know  properly,  to  a  hill 
above  Edwards's  Feny — making  our  march  in  the  night,  in  the  rain,  from  20  to 
22  miles. 

Question.  How  far  was  it  by  the  direct  route  to  Edwards's  Perry  by  way  of 
Poolesville  ? 

Answer.  It  would  have  been  from  11.  to  12  miles. 

Question.  Why  were  you  marched  this  long  route?  What  point  waa  to  be 
gained  by  taking  that  circuitous  route? 

Answer.  I  cannot  ascertain  any  ;  I  do  not  know  of  any.  I  take  it  for  granted 
it. was  a  mistake  in  the  arrangements. '  The  head  of  my  regiment  and  the 
head  of  another  regiipent  arrived  at  Edwards's  Ferry  in  the  morning  before  day; 
and  there  were  portions  of  both  regiments  broken  down  and  scattered  along  the 
road.  I  suppose  I  had  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  men,  and  the  Indiana  regi- 
ment about  the  same  number,  when  we  got  to  the  hill  just  above  the  feny.  The 
balance  were  scattered  all  along,  the  road,  broken  down  by  the  night's  maidu 
We  were  ordered  down  to  the  feny  at  daylight,  and  were  kept  there,  before  any 
portion  of  my  regiment  got  across,  until  one  o'clock,  in  a  pelting  rain-«toim, 
without  a  particle  of  shelter  or  food.  Under  the  direction  of  the  brigade  Quar- 
termaster, the  supply  train  of  the  regiment  had  taken  some  other  route,  ana  did 
not  get  there  until  after  we  had  crossed  the  river.  We  crossed  the  river  at  one 
o'clock,  and  immediately  two  companies,  company  C  and  company  D  of  my  reg- ' 
iment,  were  thrown  out  on  Gbose  creek,  at  a  bridgo  and  mill,  w^  occupying  t£e 
bottom  and  the  right,  on  the  right  of  our  brigade.  About  a  half  a  mile  above 
the  ferry  was  our  camp,  or  what  should  have  been  a  camp. 

Question.  You  were  on  the  Virginia  side  at  that  time  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Where  did  you  cross  ? 

Answer.  At  Edwards's  Ferry.  The  means  of  transportation  were  a  canal 
boat  and  two  scows.  The  scows  would  cany  some  twenty  to  twenty-five  men 
each ;  they  were  about  twice  as  long  as  this  table,  and  a  Uttle  wider. 
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By  Mr.  Gorode : 

Question.  What  have  you  to  say  in  regard  to  the  transportation  ? 

Answer.  That  the  material  was  there  in  ahundance  to  make  it  very  efficient. 
A  plenty  of  canal  boats  could  have  been  got  into  the  river.  We  formed  line  of 
battle  several  times  that  afternoon.  The  enemy  marched  up  at  one  time,  and 
we  had  a  skirmish.  There  were  two  pieces  of  artillery  on  a  hill  there,  with  the 
men  belonging  to  them,  but  no  officer  in  command. 

Question.  Whose  duty  was  it  to  have  an  officer  there  ? 

AuBwer.  The  duty  of  the  general  commanding  the  brigade.  If  my  regiment 
comes  up  without  any  commander,  it  is  his  business  to  know  where  I  am.  Two 
young  men  went  out  from  my  regiment  and  took  charge  of  the  battery,  and  su- 
perintended the  firing  of  it.  The  enemy,  after  a  few  shots,  broke  and  ran  and 
took  to  the  timber.  I  do  not  think  there  were  more  than  fifteen  hundred  of 
them  showed  themselves. 

Question.  Why  did  you  not  pursue  them  ? 

Answer.  That  I  do  not  know.  There  was  no  order  for  an  advance.  The 
order  was  given  simply  to  cease  firing  when  the  enemy  broke  and  ran. 

ByMr.Odell: 

Question.  By  whom  was  that  order  given  7 

Answer.  I  think  it  was  given  by  Greneral  Abercrombie,  but  I  am  not  sure. 
General  Lander  was  over  there,  but  he  was  without  a  command.  That  was  the 
time  he  got  the  ball  in  his  leg.  The  truth  is,  he  had  no  business  there.  A  man 
has  no  business  there  without  any  command,  though  I  believe  Greneral  Lander 
is  a  good,  energetic  officer. 

By  Mr.  Covode : 

Question.  How  far  did  you  go  up  the  river  towards  Ball's  Bluff  7 

Answer.  I  went  up  about  a  half  a  mile  above  my  lines ;  about  a  mile  above 
the  ferry. 

Question.  Did  you  see  any  batteries  there,  or  anything  to  prevent  your  going 
up  to  Ball's  Bluff  ? 

Answer.  I  saw  nothing  of  the  kind ;  nothing  but  a  few  of  my  men,  who  were 
straggling  about  a  few  hundred  yards  above  my  lines,  hunting  hogs  and  getting 
something  to  eat. 

Question.  State  about  the  order  to  retreat,  and  your  coming  back  to  the 
Maryland  side  again. 

Answer.  That  was  the  day  after  I  got  there,  on  Wednesday.  On  the  evening 
before  we  returned  I  was  iuformed  by  a  minister,  who  seemed  to  be  actins  as 
adjutant,  belonging  to  one  of  the  Massachusetts  regiments,  that  the  enemy  had 
been  strongly  re-enforced,  and  were  about  turning  our  right,  and  the  general 
had  sent  up  to  know  if  I  was  able  to  hold  my  position.  I  asked  him  if  they 
could  bring  artillery  down  the  ravine  it  was  said  they  were  coming  down,  and 
he  said  they  could  not.  I  told  him  then  I  could  hold  my  position.  About  11 
o'clock  the  same  gentleman  woke  me  up  out  of  a  good  sound  sleep— for  I  was 
sleeping  like  a  top  then — and  informed  me  that  they  were  ordered  to  re-embark. 
I  imm^iately  passed  on  down  to  the  bank  of  the  river  to  the  left  of  my  regi- 
ment, and  found  the  captain  of  my  left  company,  with  his  command  and  a  part 
of  another  aboard  the  l>oat.  I  inquired  of  him  hj  whose  orders  he  had  got 
aboard  the  boat.  He  said  by  the  orders  of  the  adjutant  general.  I  was  very 
much  dissatisfied  with  diat,  for  that  was  my  covering  company,  to  cover  the 
embarcation.  However,  I  got  the  men  on  board  the  boat  as  well  as  I  could, 
and  passed  over  with  them  and  saw  them  landed,  with  the  loss  of  some  of  their 
knapsacks  and  guns  that  tumbled  into  the  river.  I  returned  with  that  boat  and 
anoUier  one  to  bring  off  my  companies  that  were  out  on  picket,  and  remained 
until  four  o'clock,  or  about  four  o'dock  in  the  morning.    We  then  had  seven 
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canal  boats  all  together  in  the  river.  When  my  picket  companies  came  in,  with 
a  portion  of  the  5th  Michigan  regiment,  I  think — the  4th  or  5th,  I  cannot  tell 
which  now — I  got  them  on  board  the  boat  and  came  over  on  this  side  of  the 
river.  I  saw  no  general,  or  anybody  in  command,  on  this  side  of  the  nver  when 
I  got  back.  We,  of  our  own  accord,  marched  up  to  the  woods  and  camped  oat 
there.  After  we  were  encamped  in  the  woods  the  next  day  I  understood  that 
General  Abercrombie  was  down  along  the  road  a  piece,  in  his  marauee,  and  I 
went  down  and  reported  to  him.  And  then  from  that  we  marched  to  Seneca 
Mills,  but  by  way  of  Poolesville. 

Question.  How  far  was  it  from  Edwards's  Ferry  directly  down  to  Seneca 
MUls? 

Answer.  I  should  suppose  some  eight  or  nine  miles. 

Question.  How  for  by  the  route  you  marched  ? 

Answer   About  fifteen  miles. 

Question.  Did  you  say  anything  to  General  Abercrombie  about  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  means  of  crossing  over  there? 

Answer.  When  I  came  back  I  did. 

Question.  What  did  you  tell  him? 
.  Answer.  He  stated  to  me  in  conversation  that  there  were  fifteen  canal  boats 
there.  I  said  to  him  that  with  that,  material,  and  with  plenty  of  stones  and 
timber,  there  was  no  difficulty  in  transporting  the  whole  army  of  the  Potomac 
across  there.  I  told  him  that  if  necessary  I  would  agree,  in  twelve  hours,  with 
500  men,  to  make  a  bridge  there  by  which  we  could  put  the  whole  army  over. 

Question.  What  was  said  by  any  one  in  regard  to  goin^  on  to  Leesbnig? 

Answer.  As  we  were  returning  by  Poolesville,  GreneraT  Stone  rode  out  and 
joined  me,  and  rode  along  with  me  some  distance ;  I  cannot  say  how  far— not 
more  than  a  mile.  I  remarked  that  we  were  going  the  wrong  road.  He  said 
that  was  true.  Said  I,  "  General  Stone,  if  the  same  exertions  had  been  made 
to  get  troops  over  to  us  that  there  were  to  bring  us  back,  we  might  have  been 
in  Leesburg  instead  of  here."  "That  is  true,"  said  he.  "If  there  had  been 
the  same  exertions  to  get  us  over  that  there  was  to  get  us  back,  there  would 
have  been  a  difierent  state  of  things  up  at  Leesburg." 

Question.  Did  you  set  that  forth  in  your  report  ? 

Answer.  I  did  not  set  forth  that  conversation.  I  set  forth  the  same  facts  m 
the  report :  that  if  the  same  exertions  h^ii  been  made  to  re-enforce  us  that  there 
was  to  get  us  back,  we  would  have  been  in  Leesburg. 

Question.  Was  that  report  ever  p)iblished  ? 

Answer.  I  never  saw  it.  I  understood  when  I  was  called  upon  for  it  that 
the  object  was  to  have  it  published. 

Question.  But  it  never  was  published  1 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  not  that  I  tfver  saw. 

Question.  Did  you*  not  all  believe  at  the  time  that  the  whole  affiur  wafl 
wretchedly  managed? 

Answer.  We  did,  sk.  We  all  felt  sadly  disappointed  and  very  much  cast 
down.  It  had  a  bad  efiect  ^on  my  regiment  and  upon  the  whole  brigade ; 
there  is  no  doubt  about  it.  Tnere  is  np  use  in  attempting  to  disguise  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  intelligence  in  the  ranks  of  the  regiments,  and  the 
men  will  talk  about  these  things,  and  they  sometimes  draw  veiy  shrewd  con- 
clusions. 

Question.  And  that  feeling  was  the  general  feeling  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  it  was  general  with  all  my  captains,  and  I  think  with  iha 
men. 

ByMr.OdeU: 
Question.  What  is  the  sanitary  condition  of  your  regiment? 
Answer.  Very  good,  indeed ;  we  have  had  but  two  deaths  there. 
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QneBtion.  Are  they  well  armed  f 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  they  are  not.  We  have  not  over  350  effective  guns  in  the 
regiment. 

Qnestion.  How  manj  men  have  70a  f 

Answer.  We  had  then  over  700  men,  hut  hj  discharges  and  some  few  de- 
sertions, we  have  now,  I  think,  according  to  the  last  statement,  698  men.  Our 
right  and  left  companies  were  armed  originallv  with  the  Belgian  rifle.  That 
rifle  is  made  of  cast-iron,  or  some  such  metal,  hecause  I  have  known  them  to 
burst  in  the  hands  of  the  men  with  blank  cartridges,  and  of  course  the  men  do 
not  feel  very  safe  with  such  weapons.  Those  right  and  left  companies  have 
not  more  than  fifty  sound  guns  in  the  two  companies.  The  guns  of  the  other 
companies  are  the  Harper's  Ferry  and  Springfield  muskets,  and  are  in  pretty 
gooa  order,  what  we  have.  I  made  a  requisition  for  arms  before  the  time  we 
crossed  at  Edwards's  Ferry,  and  we  have  not  got  them  yet.  I  have  made  not 
only  a  single  reauieition,  but  I  have  appealed  time  and  again,  and  I  have  been 
promised  them  time  and  again. 

By  Mr.  Govode : 

Question.  How  many  of  your  family  are  in  the  service  ? 

Answer.  I  have  three  sons,  and  they  are  all  in  the  service. 

Question.  Where  are  they  ? 

Answer.  The  oldest  one  is  brigade  quartermaster  with  some  Nebraska  and 
Iowa  regiments  in  Missouri,  with  General  Curtis.    The  second  son  is  lieutenant  * 
colonel  of  cavalry  in  Missouri.     He  raised  the  first  company  of  cavalry  in  Ne- 
braska, of  young  men  in  the  plains,  said  to  be  the  finest  body  of  horse  there. 
My  third  sou  is  a  captain  in  my  regiment. 

Question.  You  have  certainly  no  desire  to  see  this  struggle  pevpetuated  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir.  So  far  from  that,  I  want  to  see  this  damnable  rebellion— 
for^o  other  term  can  be  properly  applied  to  it — ^put  down  as  quickly  as  poS' 
sible.  I  think  we  have  had  all  the  elements  of  strength  in  this  country  to  have 
dosed  this  thing  before  this  time. 


^     Washington,  Fthruary  13,  1862. 
General  N.  J.  T.  Dana,  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Covode : 

Question.  What  is  your  rtmk  and  position  in  the  army  ? 

Answer.  I  am,  at  present,  colonel  in  commi|nd  of  the  first  regiment  of  Min- 
nesota volunteers.  I  have  lately  been  appointed  and  confirmed  a  brigadier  gen- 
end,  but  have  not  yet  been  assigned  to  duty. 

Question.  Where  have  you  been  stationed  ? 

Answer.  Near  Edwards's  Ferry — ^between  Poolesville  and  Edwards's  Ferry. 
•  Question.  Were  you  at  Edwards's  Ferry  on  the  day  of  the  battle  at  BalTs 
Bluff? 

Answer.  I  was  on  the  Virginia  side. 

Question.  Please  state,  as  briefly  as  you  can  do  so,  what  information  yoa 
have  relative  to  that  matter. 

Answer.  As  to  the  battle  of  Ball's  Bluff  itself,  I  was  some  five  miles  from  it, 
and  can  give  no  information  about  that,  except  the  cannonading  I  heard.  I 
oommanded  the  first  regiment  which  crossed  at  Edwards's  Ferry. 

Question.  On  what  dUiy  was  that  1 

Answer.  I  thmk  it  was  on  the  20th  of  October,  the  day  preceding  the  battle 
of  Ball's  Bluff. 
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Question.  Wlio  ordered  70U  to  cross  T 

Answer.  The  orders  came  immediately  from  General  Oorman ;  he  received 
his  orders  from  Grenend  Stone.  .  I  was  in  General  Gorman's  brigade.  On  Sun- 
day afternoon,  the  20th  of  October,  I  was  ordered  to  march  my  regiment  down 
to  the  river.  We  deployed  ourselves  on  the  bank  of  the  river  and  remained 
there  for  some  time.  After  cannonading  the  other  side  for  some  time,  I  was 
ordered  to  march  my  regiment  down  to  the  river  bank  and  send  two  companies 
across,  which  I  did.  They  returned  to  this  side  about  dusk.  We  then  went 
back  to  camp.  About  one  o'clock  that  night  I  received  another  order,  directing 
me  to  take  my  regiment  at  daybreak  to  Edwards's  Ferry,  and  to  cross.  I  sent 
two  companies  forward  to  begin  the  embarkation,  and  took  the  balance  of  my 
regiment  down  there.  I  formed  my  regiment  on  the  bank.  The  first  two  com- 
panies went  over  in  three  boats,  and  I  suppose  in  about  two  hours  time— peihaps 
in  an  hour  and  a  half — ^my  whole  regiment  was  crossed  over.  We  occupied  a  position 
there  at  the  mouth  of  Goose  creek,  which  we  continued  to  occupy  xmtil  we  re- 
turned to  this  side.  I  never  received  an  order  while  I  was  on  that  side  of  the 
river,  except  one  on  Monday  night  to  return  to  the  Maryland  side,  and  shortly 
after  an  order  countermanding  that,  so  that  I  put  no  part  of  it  in  execution.  On 
the  third  or  fourth  night  I  was  sent  for  by  General  Stone,  who  had  then  come 
over  and  assumed  command  on  the  Virginia  side.  He  notified  me  that  he  had 
received  orders  to  retreat.     This  was,  I  think,  about  ten  o'clock  at  night. 

Question.  From  whom  did  he  receive  his  orders  ? 

Answer.  He  did  not  state.  He  merely  said  that  we  were  ordered  to  retire  to 
the  other  side  of  the  river  again.  I  was  ordered  to  superintend  the  embarka- 
tion of  all  the  troops  on  our  wing,  and  to  cover  it  with  my  regiment  I  sent 
my  regiment  forward  on  the  line  and  occupied  them  in  superintending  the  em- 
bai'kation  until  about  daybreak  in  the  morning,  when  we  were  embarked  our- 
selves. I  was  the  last  person  on  the  Virginia  shore,  with  the  exception  of 
General  Stone.  I  left  him  there  with  an  oared  boat.  I  returned  with  my  regi- 
ment in  a  canal  boat. 
,    Question.  Were  you  in  the  skirmish  there  on  Tuesday  ? 

Answer.  One  company  of  my  regiment  was  in  it.  I  was  not  present  I  was 
in  command  of  the  main  body  of  my  regiment  at  Goose  creek. 

Question.  Did  you  understand  ftilly  the  object  of  the  crossing  there  at  Ed- 
wards's Fernr  ?  '  , 

Answer.  I  never  knew  anything  about  it.  I  took  it  for  granted,  from  my 
knowledge  of  military  affairs,  that  it  was  a  general  movement ;  and  when  the 
first  order  came,  on  Monday  night,  to  re-embark  and  go  back  to  the  Maryland 
side,  I  was  taken  very  much  by  surprise.  I  knew  nothing  about  anything, 
except  what  was  immediately  about  me ;  but  when  we  crossed  I  took  it  for 
granted  that  the  whole  division  was  in  motion  at  the  same  time  with  ourselves. 
But  I  have  been  trained  to  a  military  life,  and  when  I  receive  an  order  I  only 
know  that  I  have  to  execute  that  order. 

Question.  Did  you  think  strange  of  the  movement  at  the  time  T 

Answer.  When  we  were  first  ordered  to  cross  to  the  Virginia  side  I  did  not 

Question.  But  when  you  were  ordered  to  return  ? 

Answer.  When  we  were  ordered  first  to  return— -on  Monday  night — I 
did.  I  did  not  even  know  that  there  was  a  crossine  anywhere  else  than  at 
Edwards's  Ferry  when  we  crossed  there.  But  about  the  middle  of  that  forenoon, 
after  we  were  established  on  the  Virginia  side,  we  captured  one  or  two  prisoners; 
and  I  heard  it  related,  as  coming  from  these  prisoners,  that  Greneral  Evans,  that 
morning,  had  taken  breakfast  at  the  place  of  an  old  negro  woman,  and  while 
there  he  had  said  that  the  damned  Yankees  bad  crossed  the  river  at  two  places^. 
That  was  the  first  I  knew  of  there  being  two  crossings.  Later  in  the  day  I 
heard  some  cannonading  further  up  the  river,  and  then  I  knew  there  were  two 
crossings. 
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Qnestion.  What  is  tbe  cuBtom  in  the  anny  when  a  forward  movement  is  to  be 
liad  ?    Are  the  commanders  of  regiments  consulted  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  that  is  a  very  rare  thing,  indeed.  I  have  yet  to  be  con- 
sulted for  the  first  time  upon  any  movement  since  I  have  been  in  the  service. 
My  opinion  has  never  been  asked  on  any  point  of  military  matters.  I  have  been 
assigned  to  very  arduous  duties,  so  much  so  that  I  have  been  taken  away  from 
my  regiment  a  great  deal.  I  have  been  obliged  to  sit  up  until  one  o'clock  at 
night  to  finish  ^e  extra  writing  I  had  to  do. 

Question.  How  is  it  in  the  service  generally  about  consulting  ? 

Answer.  Well,  sir,  commanders  of  regiments  in  an  army  of  the  size  we  have 
in  the  field  I  think  would  not  be  consulted.  Brigadiers  are  about  as  low  a  rank 
as  would  be  sent  for  and  asked  for  opinions. 

Question.  What  was  the  feeling  in  the  army  there  in  regard  to  the  movement 
at  that  time  1 

Answer.  On  the  Virginia  side  of  the  river,  where  we  were,  the  opinion  was 
freely  expressed,  among  persons  whom  I  knew  in  military  affairs,  that  we  had 
not  transportation  enough,  and  there  was  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  going  over 
to  remonstrate  about  the  matter.  I  was  consulted  about  it,  and  my  reply  was 
that  I  could  not  pass  any  opinion  upon  an  order  that  my  superior  officer  had 
given. 

Question.  With  whom  did  they  propose  to  remonstrate? 

Answer.  Well,  sir,  it  was  a  conversation  that  took  place  among  several  per- 
sons who  proposed  to  go  back  to  the  Maryland  side  and  see  General  Gorman, 
or  General  Stone,  or  whoever  might  be  on  that  side  at  the  landing,  and  see  what 
plan  was  to  be  adopted,  and  to  make  suegestions. 

Question.  Did  you  see  any  way  at  tnat  time  of  bettering  the  condition  of 
things  by  increasing  the  facilities  of  crossing? 

Ajoswer.  I  do  not  know  that  my  opinion  was  made  up  at  that  time,  because 
I  was  not  acquainted  with  the  topography  of  the  country.  I  did  not  know  the 
exact  condition  of  the  canal ;  but  my  impression  now  is,  (it  may  have  been  made 
up  since  that  time,)  that  canal-boats  or  some  other  means  should  have  been  at 
hand. 

Question.  Did  you  see  any  way  of  remedying  the  difficulty  at  once  ? 

Answer.  If  the  movement  was  a  premeditated  one,  there  was  a  way  of 
^larding  against  that  difficulty  by  collecting  canal-boats  there.  If  it  was  a  sudden 
movement,  undertaken  upon  sudden  orders  given  by  the  commanding  officer, 
and  which  could  not  have  been  anticipated,  then  it  would  have  been  different. 
I  presume  it  would  have  required  a  couple  of  days  to  have  collected  the  neces- 
saiT  number  of  canal  boats  there. 

Question.  What  was  your  first  knowledge  of  an  intention  to  cross? 

Answer.  I  had  been  at  church  at  Poolesville  on  Sunday,  and  ailer  church,  on 
my  way  back,  I  saw  a  force  of  artillery  or  cavalry  (I  have  forgotten  which) 
going  down  to  the  ferry.  That  was  the  first  intimation  I  had  of  any  move- 
ment. Soon  after  I  got  to  my  camp  I  was  ordered  to  put  my  regiment  under 
arms,  and  we  were  marched  down  to  the  ferry.  What  it  was  for  I  did  not 
know.  I  do  not  believe  I  had  half  an  hour's  notice  of  any  movement  anv 
more  than  if  I  was  ordered  to  take  mf  regiment  at  this  moment  down  to  Ed- 
wards's Ferry. 

Question.  Do  you  know  from  whom  these  sudden  orders  came  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know«  I  have  been  in  the  dark  ever  since.  I  have  heard 
contradictory  statements  made ;  some  have  been  that  they  came  from  General 
McClellan,  and  others  denying  that  he  ever  knew  anything  about  it.  I  never 
inquired,  because  I  would  have  been  reprimanded  if  I  had,  I  presume.  *It 
would  have  been  very  satisfiictory'to  me  to  have  received  some  explanation  of 
the  matter. 

Part  ii 29 
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BjMr.Odell: 

Question.  Why  would  it  have  been  satisfactory  to  you  1 

Answer.  I  have  never,  even  to  this  moment,  understood  the  movement  I 
have  never  understood  the  object  of  it ;  nor  have  I  understood  why  we  went 
over  on  the  Virginia  side  and  came  back  again. 

Question.  How  far  from  the  shore  did  you  go  ? 

Answer.  My  regiment  was  the  first  one  over,  and  we  took  up  oar  position  at 
the  mouth  of  Goose  creek,  right  at  the  landing ;  and  I  do  not  suppose  we  went 
a  hundred  vards  from  there  at  any  time.  I-  received  no  orders,  except  about 
returning,  the  first  of  which  was  countermanded. 

By  Mr.  Covode : 

Question.  With  your  limited  means  of  transportation,  were  not  your  troops 
put  in  great  jeopardy  by  being  taken  over  there  and  left  on  the  bank  of  the 
river  ? 

Answer.  If  we  had  been  attacked  by  a  superior  force,  we  would  have  been, 
I  do  not  think  we  would  have  been  in  danger  of  being  captured,  however,  for 
our  position  Was  such  that  it  could  have  been  protected  somewhat  by  artillery 
on  this  side  of  thff  river.  Our  position  at  Edwcu^s's  Ferry  was  far  less  danger- 
ous than  the  position  of  our  forces  at  Ball's  Bluff,  as  I  have  seen  since.  The 
enemy  at  Ball's  Bluff  commanded  our  side  of  the  river ;  at  Edwards's  Ferry 
we  commanded  their  side. 

ByMr.Odell:  ^ 

Question.  How? 

Answer.  At  Ball's  Bluff  the  land  on  the  Virginia  side  is  higher  than  on  the 
Maryland  side,  while  at  Edwards's  Ferry  the  heights  on  the  Maryland  side, 
with  heavy  artillery,  command  all  of  the  Virginia  side  of  the  river  there. 

By  Mr.  Covode : 

Question.  Do  you  know  anything  about  batteries  being  erected  there  on  the 
Virginia  side  ? 

Answer.  I  know  there  are  a  number  of  earthworks  there.  I  do  not  know 
whether  they  are  armed  or  not. 

Question.  Was  there  anything  in  the  way  of  your  being  moved  from  Edwards's 
Ferry  up  to  re-enforce  our  forces  at  Ball's  Bluff  at  the  time  of  the  battle  there  ? 

Answer.  There  was  an  earthwork  there,  which  was  there  when  I  arrived,  in 
the  middle  of  October.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  armed  or  not  It  was 
understood  that  there  was  a  covered  battery  in  the  woods  somewhere  which  we 
would  have  to  come  in  contact  with  in  going  from  Edwards's  Ferry  to  Leesburg. 

Question.  My  question  was  in  relation  to  moving  up  to  Ball's  Bluff. 

Answer.  You  would  have  had  to  advance  towards  Lees  burg.  As  I  understand 
the  topography  of  the  country,  the  road  runs  in  towards  Leesburg. 

Question.  You  never  saw  anything  of  that  battery  ? 

Answer.  I  saw  the  earthwork ;  but  there  was  another  battery  reported  which 
it  was  said  we  would  come  against  immediately,  before  we  could  see  it. 

Question.  Where  did  you  get  that  infoiination  from  ? 

Answer.  Merely  from  the  general  talk  in  camps. 

Question.  Did  you  see  anybody  who  had  seen  it  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  I  was  a  stranger  when  I  first  came  there ;  but  it  appears 
to  me  that  there  was  a  talk  in  camp  at  that  time,  that  some  refugee  had  come 
over  from  Leesburg  and  had  told  of  this  battery,  which  was  a  dangerous  point, 
that  we  would  come  right  on  before  we  we  could  see  it.  How  it  was  armed,  or 
anything  beyond  that,  I  do  not  know.  Men's  ears  are  pricked  up  on  the  eve 
of  a  battle,  and  they  pay  attention  to  things  that  at  other  times  they  would  not 
heed.  I  generally  shut  my  own  ears  against. stories  of  what  we  are  to  meet  in 
front.     I  do  not  like  to  hear  too  much  talk  in  the  ranks  about  such  things. 
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Question.  Do  70a  know  anything  in  regard  to  any  conunnnicationB  passing- 
over  the  river  ? 

Answer.  I  know  that  commonications  have  passed  backwards  and  forwards.^ 

Question.  By  whose  orders  1 

Answer.  By  the  orders  of  (General  Stone  entirely. 

Question.  What  was  the  nature  of  those  communications  ? 

Answer.  I  have  never  seen  them.  I  have  seen  the  packages.  A  company 
of  my  regiment  has  occupied  a  position  there  ever  since  the  crossing  at  Ed- 
wards's Feny.  There  is  the  only  crossing  place  permitted  by  the  enemy.  It 
is  understood  that  there  are  no  boats  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  at  all.  We 
have  all  the  boats,  and  if  any  communications  are  to  pass,  we  muBt  make  them 
from  our  side  of  the  river,  and  Edwards's  Ferry  is  the  only  place  where  they 
receive  them.  One  of  my  companies  being  stationed  at  Edwards's  Ferry,  Gen- 
eral Stone  has  been  in  the  habit  of  frequently  sending  packages  to  me,  with 
orders  to  send  them  down  to  the  ferry  and  have  them  sent  across ;  or  if  thQ 
enemy  should  come  to  the  river  with  a  flag  of  truce,  notice  would  be  sent  of 
that,  and  packages  would  be  received  of  Uiem  and  sent  forward  to  Gkneral 
Stone. 

Question.  Were  the  packages  sealed  1 

Answer.  I  was  a  great  deal  on  extra  duty,  and  frequently,  in  the  daytime, 
would  be  absent  from  my  camp.  I  presume  that  only  two  packages  came 
directly  into  my  hands.  Those  came  to  me  accompanied  by  a  note  m>m  (Gen- 
eral Stone.  First  would  come  a  note  to  me  by  an  orderlv  to  notify  the  enemy's 
picket  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  that  we  would  make  a  communication  at 
such  an  hour,  generally  two  hours  in  advance,  so  that  they  could  send  up  to 
Leesburg  and  get  the  order  of  the  commanding  general  there  to  receive  the 
communication.  Before  the  two  hours  expired  a  package  would  come  to  me, 
addressed  to  me  as  inspector  general  of  the  division.  On  opening  the  envelope 
there  would  be  another  package  enclosed,  addressed  to  the  genercu  commanding 
the  force  at  Leesburg,  and  that  I  sent  over. 

Question.  That  package  you  sent  was  sealed  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.     I  received  two  packages.     One  was  a  box,  tied  up  with 
a  string,  about  the  size  of  a  couple  of  these  inkstands,  I  should  think.     I  d^ 
not  know  that  I  had  the  right  to  do  it,  but  I  had  the  curiosity  to  open  the  box, 
and  I  found  it  contained  two  daguerreotypes,  packed  in  cotton — ^nothing  else 
but  two  daguerreotvpes  of  children.     I  had  heard,  upon  making  inquiries,  that 
daguerreotypes  haa  been  sent  over,  and  that  the  daguerreotypes  had  been  taken 
to  pieces  and  examined  between  the  plates,  &c.     But  those  were  put  up  in  a 
box  and  tied  with  a  string,  without  being  sealed.     I  sent  them  over  just  as  they 
came  to  me.    There  was  a  talk  there  of  sealed  packages  being  sent  over,  and  I 
heard  it  renmrked  by  the  commanding  general  himself,  on  the  thing  being  sug- 
gested, that  the  government,  of  course,  would  trust  the  commander  of  a  divisiom 
in  all  such  matters  as  that ;  that  I  had  no  question  to  ask,  nor  anybody  else  itu 
the  division  under  his  command,  but  we  nad  to  obey  orders.     I  never  askedi 
him  a  question  about  it  myself. 

Question.  Was  it  in  your  division  that  some  men  were  sent  over  to  the  Vir- 
ginia shore  and  left  there,  while  their  men  came  ov^r  on  this  side  ? 

Answer.  I  never  heard  of  anything  like  that  until  I  saw  it  in  the  papers  two 
or  three  days  ago.  If  I  am  to  give  an  opinion,  I  must  say  that  I  do  not  think 
a  thing  of  that  kind  could  have  occurred  without  my  having  heard  of  it.  If  a 
thing  of  that  kind  had  occurred.  I  think  I  should  have  called  attention  to  it  my- 
self. In  obeying  orders,  if  I  receive  any  that  1  consider  have  any  impropriety 
about  them,  I  should  at  once  report  it,  whether  given  by  the  commanding  gen- 
eral or  anybody  else.  If  I  haa  suspected  anything  wrong  in  the  sealed  pack- 
ages, I  would  not  have  waited  long  before  maldng  a  report  about  it.    But  thoso. 
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sealed  packages  were  exchanged  a  namber  of  times ;  they  were,  as  I  was  giTSft 
to  underetand,  letters  from  prisoners  and  remittances  to  prisoners. 

On  one  occasion,  shortly  after  our  crossing  at  Edwaras's  Forty,  a  lieutenant 
of  one  of  the  regiments  was  sent  up  to  me  under  arrest  by  my  goards  at  Ed- 
wards's Ferry,  with  the  statement  that  he  had  made  a  communication  acims 
the  river  in  direct  violation  of  orders.  It  was  in  direct  violation  of  orders  for 
the  picket  to  hold  communication  across  the  liyer.  This  officer  commanded 
some  picket  above  the  ferry,  and  an  officer  of  my  regiment  on  the  lookout  h31 
had  s^n  a  boat  cross  over  to  the  Virginia  side.  He  immediately  started  on  a 
run,  and  got  there  where  this  boat  had  crossed  just  as  it  got  back.  He  amsted 
the  lieutenant  who  was  in  charge  of  the  boat,  took  the  letters  from  him  which 
had  been  brought  back  by  the  boat,  and  brought  him  to  me.  Considering  the 
matter  so  flagrant,  I  deemed  it  my  duty  to  put  him  in  charge  of  a  goard  and 
send  him  with  the  letters  up  to  General  Stone,  which  I  did.  The  letters  were 
opened,  and,  ^m  remarks  in  them,  showed  that  he  had  communicated  before. 
General  Gorman  was  there  at  the  time,  and  of  course  I  had  no  right  to  do  any- 
thing of  my  own  motion.  But  after  getting  his  sanction,  I  sent  the  lieutenant 
with  the  letters  up  to  General  Stone.  And,  as  I  have  heard  since,  after  being 
kept  in  close  confinement  in  his  camp  for  a  while,  he  was  permitted  to  resign. 
He  was  a  lieutenant  of  the  thirty-fourth  New  York  regiment ;  I  forget  his  name. 

By  Mr.  Gooch : 

Question.  How  long  since  you  went  into  that  division  ? 
Answer.  I  went  there  about  the  middle  of  October. 
Question.  When  did  you  leave  1 
Answer.  I  came  away  from  there  the  day  before  yesterday. 

By  Mr.  Covode : 

Question.  Do  you  know  of  any  fortifications  being  erected  there  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  there  have  been  some  erected  there  since  the  battle  of 
Ball's  Bluff,  which  I  have  examined  with  my  glass ;  some  erected  in  two  places. 

Question.  Above  or  below  Edwards's  Ferry  ? 

Answer.  Above,  both  of  them,  within  a  week  past,  just  before  the  last  snow- 
storm, they  began  an  excavation  just  opposite  Edwards's  Ferry. 

Question.  How  far  from  the  river  t 

Answer.  I  should  think  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  from  the  river  bank,  on 
the  south'bank  of  Goose  creek,  as  near  as  I  can  make  out  by  examining  it  with 
a  glass. 

By  Mr.  Gooch : 

Question.  Within  reach  and  control  of  our  gunsi  . 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  even  with  10  pounders.  It  is  but  veiy  recently  that  that 
excavation  has  been  commenced;  within  a  few  days,  since  General  Stone  left 
there. 

Question.  Who  is  in  command  there  now? 

Answer.  General  Grorman.  They  took  some  20-pounder  guns  down  to  the 
ferry,  and  tried  their  range.  I  have  heard  isome  laughing  at  their  practice.  I 
have  heard  that  thev  threw  sixteen  shells,  and  but  three  of  them  burBt,  and 
none  of  them  reached  the  works.  A  20-pounder  gun  should  reach  that  distance 
every  time.  That  artillery  practice  excited  my  indignation  more  than  anything 
that  has  occurred  smce  I  have  been  up  there. 

By  Mr.  Odell : 
Question.  Whose  battery  is  it  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know ;  it  is  one  of  the  Bhode  Island  batteries.  There  is 
something  wrong  in  those  shells  not  bursting,  either  in  putting  up  the  anununi- 
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tion,  or  the  care  of  it  since,  or  in  the  care  of  the  fuzes,  or  something  else,  that 
ought  not  to  he ;  we  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  go  into  action  with  such  am- 
munition. From  what  I  have  seen  myself,  I  have  no  doubt  of  what  I  have 
heard  in  regard  to  that  practice.  I  am  inspector  general  of  that  division ;  that 
is  the  business  which  has  kept  me  away  &om  my  regiment  so  much.  I  have 
never  been  ordered  to  inspect  the  light  artillery.  But  I  am  told  that  out  of  six- 
teen shells  only  three  burst. 

By  Mr.  Oooch : 

Question.  From  whom  do  you  receive  your  orders  ? 

Answer.  From  General  Stone. 

Question.  Why  have  you  not  been  ordered  to  inspect  that  battery  ? 

Answer.  I  have  not  got  half  through  the  division  yet.  I  have  been  set  to 
investigate  several  matters  in  the  regiments  there,  and  I  have  worked  about  all 
the  time  I  could  stay  awake. 

By  Mr.  Covode : 

Question.  You  believe  the  firing  at  that  earthwork  was  not  a  sufficient  and 
satisfactory  test  ? 

Answer.  The  test  showed  very  clearly  that  something  was  the  matter,  either 
the  artillery,  or  the  ammunition,  or  the  officers  in  charge  of  it.  The  firing  six- 
teen shells  and  having  only  three  burst  is  a  disgrace  to  any  artillerist. 

By  Mr.  Gooch : 

Question.  Do  you  know  where  those  shells  were  from  ] 

Answer.  I  do  not  know. 

Question.  Who  is  chief  of  artillery  there  ? 

Answer.  Colonel  Tompkins,  from  Rhode  Island,  a  very  clever  gentleman  in- 
deed. But  whether  he  is  an  artillerist  or  not  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  know 
what  his  attainments  are;  I  have  not  seen  him  tried.  But  that  artillery  matter 
18  a  disgrace;  it  is  a  dangerous  thing  for  us,  and  I  would  most  earnestly  remon- 
strate against  that  division  going  into  action  with  its  artillery  in  this  shape,  if 
that  is  the  sample  of  the  artillery  practice  we  are  going  to  have.  I  have  seen 
bad  practice  before.  When  I  was  over  on  the  Virginia  side  there  was  a  10- 
pounder  shell  unexploded,  which  was  brought  to  me  by  our  pickets. 

Question.  Fired  from  our  side  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  It  showed  very  bad  practice  with  artillery.  My  indigna- 
tion was  very  much  aroused,  but  I  had  been  too  well  schooled  to  say  so.  My 
men  were  very  much  excited  over  it,  and  I  did  not  blame  them;  for  if  you  are 
to  stand  fire  nom  one  side  from  the  enemy,  it  is  about  as  much  as  you  can  be 
expected  to  stand. 

Question.  You  have  spoken  of  some  works  just  commenced  in  front  of  £d- 
wai^ds's  Ferry.  You  have  also  spoken  of  other  works  erected  since  the  battle 
of  Ball's  Bluff.    WiU  you  describe  themi 

Answer.  One  of  them  is  on  about  the  highest  point  above  Leesburg.  I  have 
never  been  across  the  river  at  Ball's  Bluff,  but  judging  from  the  standpoint  at 
Edwards's  Ferry  where  I  examined  it,  I  should  judge  it  was  about  half-way  be- 
tween Leesburg  and  the  river  above  Leesburg.  It  appears  to  be  quite  a  large 
fort 

By  Mr.  Covode : 

Question.  Opposite  Ball's  Bluff? 

Answer.  Above  Ball's  Bluff,  and  commanding  the  country  all  about  there. 
It  is  quite  a  large  work.     I  spent  an  hour  one  day  examining  it  with  my  glass. 
It  is  at  a  distance,  I  should  think,  of  three  and  a  half  miles.     I  could  see  dis 
tinctly  quite  a  number  of  men  at  work  on  it,  and  quite  a  number  of  tents  there. 

Question.  Is  it  in  reach  of  our  guns? 
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Answer.  Not  ^m  Edwards's  Feny,  and  I  should  think  not  from  our  ride  <^ 
Ball's  Bluff.  A  20-pounder  ought  to  reach  it  if  we  had  artillerist?  who  under- 
-stood  its  practice^  We  have  a  hatterj  of  20-pounders,  I  am  told,  but  I  have 
not  seen  it. 

Question.  Is  there  not  a  bluff  on  one  side  at  Ball's  Bluff,  or  above  it,  from 
-which  we  could  reach  that  work? 

Answer.  I  should  think  it  doubtful.  The  work  I  speak  of,  which  is  the 
most  important  work  they  have  there,  I  do  not  think  is  within  the  reach  of  anj 
effective  fire  from  our  side.     We  might  throw  a  stray  shell  into  it. 

Question.  How  about  the  other  work  1 

Answer.  There  is  another  one  erected  since  the  battle  of  Ball's  Bluff,  that  I 
must  say  I  am  not  a  firm  believer  in.  It  was  pointed  out  to  me,  but  I  could 
not  make  out  whether  it  was  a  stubble  field  or  an  earthwork.  It  is  quite 
distant,  and  the  one  that  was  said  to  be  Jbetween  Edwards's  Ferry  and  Ball's 
Bluff.     We  have  thrown  shells  in  there,  I  am  told. 

By  Mr.  Grooch : 

Question.  What  has  been  done  on  ihat  work  since  the  battle  ? 

Answer.  They  have  done  work  on  it.  There  was  cannonading  for  a  couple 
of  days  about  a  month  ago,  but  whether  into  that  work  or  not  I  do  not  know. 
I  understood  we  drove  the  enemy  out  of  one  of  those  breastworks  they  were 
erecting.  But  at  that  time  I  had  not  been  at  the  river  for  a  couple  of  weeks, 
and  I  could  not  spare  the  time  to  go  there  then. 

Question.  Would  there  be  any  trouble  in  driving  them  from  the  last  batterj 
you  speak  of? 

Answer.  I  think  thev  could  be  driven  ^m  the  last  one.  I  think  I  beard 
General  Stone  say  he  had  thrown  shells  into  that  work  before  I  came  to  Ed- 
wards's Ferry  at  all. 

Question.  Do  you  know  how  much  progress  has  been  made  in  that  work 
since  the  battle  of  Ball's  Bluff? 

Answer.  I  do  not.  I  do  not  think  it  presents  any  appreciable  difference  to 
the  sight. 

Question.  Do  you  know  whether  there  are  any  guns  there? 

Answer.  It  has  been  a  matter  of  dispute  with  us  ever  since  we  have  been 
there,  as  to  whether  there  were  guns  there  or  notj.  I  think  there  are  not;  I 
have  not  seen  any.  It  was  asserted  that  there  was  a  gun  there,  and  it  was 
pointed  out  to  tae.  But  I  made  it  out,  as  I  thought,  to  be  a  wagon  inside  the 
work  with  it3  top  above  the  work. 

Question.  Why  have  they  been  permitted  to  go  on  and  work  there? 

Answer.  I  do  not  think  we  could  have  effectmdly  prevented  them,  except  at 
that  work,  unless  they  have  batteries  there  that  I  know  nothing  of  in  the 
woods  that  we  could  prevent.     I  only  speak  of  the  work  I  saw  myself. 

Question.  Could  you  not  have  prevented  them  working  on  this  last  work  ? 

Answer.  I  think  we  could.  We  could  have  made  it  dangerous  for  them,  at 
all  events :  that  is  my  opinion.  If  we  have  thrown  shells  in  there  once,  we 
could  do  it  a^in. 

Question.  Is  it  not  desirable,  in  a  militarytpoint  of  view,  that  we  should  pre- 
vent their  erecting  works  there  and  garrisoning  them  ? 

Answer.  I  should  think  so.  It  is  a  matter  of  calculation  as  to  how  much 
damage  we  could  do,  and  what  it  would  cost  us  to  do  it.  It  is  pretty  expensive 
to  fire  those  shells.  That  is  the  only  calculation  in  the  matter.  If  the  money 
is  well  expended,- 1  should  say  we  ought  to  continue  firing  wherever  we  could 
reach  them,  except,  of  course,  upon  their  lines  of  pickets,  where  there  would  be 
no  use  to  fire. 

Question.  You  would  not  permit  them  to  erect  fortifications  within  the  reach 
of  our  guns  ? 
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Answer.  If  I  was  in  command,  I  would  not  stop  firing  ontil  ordered.  I  can- 
not see  why  the  enemy  should  come  within  the  reach  of  our  guns,  if  we  can 
reach  them,  any  more  than,  when  we  are  besieging  one  of  their  southern  ports, 
they  would  let  us  come  and  intrench  ourselves  within  their  reach.  I  think  I 
should  experiment  a  little  while  longer  on  those  sixteen  shells,  at  least  until  I 
had  fired  away  all  the  bad  ones.  If  I  could  reach  them,  I  should  fire  upon 
them. 

Question.  Has  this  matter  of  the  sixteen  shells  been  reported  upon  ? 

Answer.  That  was  only  about  two  weeks  ago.  I  do  not  think  it  has  been 
reported  upon.  I  am  delicate  about  these  things.  I  would  not  permit  officers 
and  men'  in  my  camp  to  talk  in  that  way  %bout  the  artillery.  Hafr  of  the  pluck 
of  the  men  consists  in  their  belief  that  their  arms  are  good ;  and  they  wiU  not 
fight  half  as  well,  if  they  cross  the  river,  if  you  tell  them  their  artillery  is  not 
worth  a  copper. 

By  Mr.  Govode : 

Question.  Do  you  know  anything  about  a  couple  of  cannon  being  on  the 
Virginia  side  of  Edwards's  Ferry  at  the  time  of  the  skirmish  there,  with  no 
officer  there  to  command  them  ? 

Answer.  I  was  told,  to  my  astonishment,  that  there  was  only  a  sergeant  in 
^onmiand  of  two  12-ponnder  howitzers  there. 

By  Mr.  Gooch : 

Question.  How  much  time  was  General  Stone  over  on  the  Virginia  side  ? 

Answer.  I  think  he  came  over  on  the  morning  of  the  third  day. 

Question.  For  the  first  time  ] 

Answer.  I  think  so.     I  do  not  think  he  came  over  before  that. 

Question.  The  skirmish  took  place  on  the  second  davl 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  He  was  not  there  at  the  skirmish.  General  Lander  was 
•over  there,  and  was  wounded. 

Question.  Did  General  Stone  go  over  before  General  Banks  arrived  ? 

Answer.  I  think  not. 

Question.  He  went  over  with  General  Banks  1 

Answer.  I  do  not  think  General  Banks  crossed  over  at  all.  I  understood 
that  General  Stone  was  sent  over  by  General  McClellan  after  he  arrived.  The 
moment  General  Banks  arrived  at  Edwards's  Ferry  General  Stone  no  longer 
had  command.  General  Stone  was  sent  over  immediately  on  the  arrival  of 
General  McClellan,  I  understood.  I  did  not  see  General  McClellan.  I  was 
tin  the  Virginia  side  until  I  came  back — ^the  last  one  from  the  Virginia  side  but 
•General  Stone. 

By  Mr.  Covode : 

Question.  Was  it  not  a  very  unusual  thing  to  send  cannon  into  a  skirmish  or 
engagement  without  an  officer  to  command  or  manage  them  ? 

Answer.  I  should  think  it  an  impropriety,  decidedly,  not  to  have  a  commis- 
sioned officer  in  command  of  even  a  single  piece  of  artillery,  if  it  was  isolated. 

Question.  Whose  business  was  it  to  see  that  there  was  an  officer  there  to 
command  those  guns?  t 

Answer.  The  business  of  the  commander  of  the  battery  to  which  the  guns 
belonged;  or  if  any  superior  officer  knew  that  the  guns  were  going  over  without 
an  officer  with  them,  it  was  his  business  to  have  seen  that  attended  to.  First 
the  business  of  the  commanding  officer  of  the  battery,  when  he  detailed  the 
the  guns  from  the  battery ;  and  if  he  neglected  it,  it  was  then  the  business  of  the 
officer  next  above  him.     I  was  merely  an  observer  of  the  matter. 

By  Mr.  Chandler: 
Question.  Was  General  Gorman  in  command  of  the  troops  on  the  Virginia 
«ide  of  Edwards's  Ferry  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Ball's  Bluff? 
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Answer.  General  Gorman  was  most  of  the  time  on  the  Maryland  side.  He 
was-orer  for  a  few  minutes  at  a  time  several  times  the  second  and  third  days. 

Question.  Was  his  hrigade  on  the  Virginia  side? 

Answer.  His  entire  brigade  was  on  the  Virginia  side.  I  am  ashamed  to  say 
that  for  a  long  time  I  was  the  only  colonel  on  the  ground.  The  colonels  would 
go  back  to  the  Maryland  side  and  sleep.  I  never  saw  such  a  state  of  things  in 
my  life. 

Question.  What  duties  would  General  Gorman  naturally  have  on  the  Mary- 
land side,  if  his  whole  brigade  was  on  the  Virginia  side  ? 

Answer.  He  was  ordered  to  superintend  the  passage  of  the  troops  and  the 
artillery  across  the  river;  but  if  I  had  received  %uch  an  order  as  that,  and  my 
brigade  had  been  on  the  Maryland  side,  I  should  have  supeiin tended  at  that 
end  of  the  ferry.  I  could  not  see  the  necessity  of  his  staying  on  the  Maryland 
side,  except  that  there  were  some  houses  there  which  were  comfortable  to  stay 
in.  It  was  a  bad  state  of  things.  We  wanted  a  commanding  officer  over  there 
very  much — ^there  was  nobody  there  to  give  orders. 

By  Mr.  Gooch : 

Question.  Then  General  Stone  or  General  Gorman  should  have  beea  in  com- 
mand on  the  Virginia  side  ? 

Answer.  There  should  have  been  some  one  there;  I  do  not  know  who.  It 
was  certainly  not  General  Stone's  place;  General  Stone  certainly  ought  not  to 
have  been  there,  as  he  saw  the  wing  then.  He  was  crossing  troops  in  two 
places,  five  miles  apart,  and  his  business  was  to  be  with  his  reserve  and  con- 
trolling the  two  crossings.  A*  man  came  to  me,  asking  for  orders.  I  had  been 
there  but  two  weeks,  and  was  the  junior  colonel,  but  I  received  messages  from 
this  side  of  the  river,  and  assumed  command. 

Question.  From  whom  did  you  receive  them  ? 

Answer.  From  Tom,  Dick,  and  Hany,  who  came  across  the  river  and  said 
that  General  Gorman  had  told  them  1  would  command.  There  were  three 
colonels  senior  to  me  at  the  time :  Colonel  Grosvenor,  of  the  2d  Michigan ; 
Colonel  Tompkins,  of  the  2d  New  York ;  and  Colonel  Ladieu,  of  the  34th  New 
York.  I  would  have  been  rejoiced  to  have  ^ot  an  order  myself  to  do  something. 
When  General  Stone  came  over  there  (I  being  at  the  mouth  of  Groose  creek 
could  see  eveiybody  as  they  landed)  he  sat  a  few  minutes  at  the  fire  I  had 
kindled  there  tor  myself.  Among  other  things  he  remarked :  •*  I  want  all  my 
friends  to  understand  that  I  have  been  entirely  powerless  here  until  General 
McClellan  arrived.'*  I  inferred  from  that  that  General  Banks  had  arrived  and 
taken  the  command  away  from  him,  and  that  he  had  had  no  power  to  give  an 
order  until  the  arrival  of  General  McClellan,  who  had  sent  him  over  to  take 
command  on  our  side  of  the  river.  I  was  very  glad  somebody  had  come  to  take 
command. 

ByMr.Odell: 

Question.  What  day  was  that  ? 
Answer.  The  third  morning,  I  think. 
Question.  When  did  General  Banks  arrive  ? 
Answer.  On  the  second  day. 

Question.  How  could  General  Stone  say  that  he  had  been  powerless 
Answer.  I  argued  that  on  General  Banks's  arrival  he  had  no  longer  the  com- 
mand.    Of  course  he  was  the  commanding  officer  until  General  B^mks  arrived. 

By  Mr.  Gooch : 

Question.  General  Banks  arrived  there  on  Tuesday  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  And  it  was  Wednesday  that  General  Stone  went  over 
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Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  it  was  Wednesday  morning. 

Question.  Can  yon  tell  whfit  the  general  feeling  among  the  officers,  and,  so 
far  as  you  know,  among  the  men,  is  in  relation  to  General  Stone  ?  Do  they 
have  confidence  in  him  ? 

Answer.  I  think  the  sajperior  officers  of  the  division  have.  But  among  the 
rank  and  file — ^that  has  only  come  to  me  through  men  who  could  approach  me 
confidentially  with  a  thing  of  that  kind — among  them  I  think  it  is  lacking^ 
What  that  want  of  confidence  lirises  from  I  do  not  know.  ' 

Question.  Do  they  doubt  his  loyalty  ? 

Answer.  I  have  heard  that  as  coming  from  among  the  men.  But  I  had  not 
such  a  suspicion  myself.  If  I  had  had,  no  man  could  have  reported  it  more 
quickly  than  I  would.  I  came  into  this  war  to  fight  this  matter  out,  and  I 
would  not  put  my  neck  into  difficulties.  If  disloyal  men  are  to  be  suffered  to 
remain  in  tne  service,  I  want  to  leave  it.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  dis^ 
satisfaction  evinced  about  a  man  being  permitted  to  pass  over  to  an  island  there 
and  get  his  grain,  and  gather  in  his  crop ;  and  the  pickets  have  time  and  again 
asked  me  al^ut  it. 

By  Mr.  Chandler: 

Question.  That  was  virtually  passing  the  man  right  through  into  the  enemy's 
lines,  was  it  not  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  know  as  you  can  say  that.  But  I  have  no  doubt 
that  communication  could  be  held  from  that  island  with  the  enemy  on  the  Vir- 
ginia shore  of  a  dark  night.  I  have  not  been  there  myself.  I  received  an 
order  to  permit  the  man  to  go  over  on  the  island  to  gather  his  crop,  with  a 
statement  that  his  whole  crop  was  sold  to  the  government,  to  be  delivered  by 
him.  I  believe  it  is  now  ready  for  delivery.  I  know  that  it  has  been  a  cause 
of  dissatisfaction  among  the  men  and  officers  that  this  man  was  permitted  to 
pass  backwards  and  forwards  in  that  way.  But  nobody  can  question  those 
things  when  the  order  is  given. 

By  Mr.  Gooch : 

Question.  Are  they  slill  at  work  on  that  fortification,  or  whatever  it  may  be, 
in  front  of  Edwards's  Ferry  1 

Answer.  They  have  not  been  at  work  since  the  second  day  after  it  was  re- 
ported. About  the  second  day  after  they  commenced  it  that  big  snow-storm 
came  on,  and  that  appeared  to  stop  them.  And  the  day  after  the  snow-storm 
commenced  this  shelling  was  done,  and  since  then,  up  to  the  time  of  my  leaving 
there,  they  had  not  again  made  their  appearance  there. 


Washington,  February  U,  1862. 
Colonel  Jambs  H.  Van  Allen  sworn  and  examined : 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  What  is  your  rank  and  position  in  the  army  1 

Answer.  I  am  colonel  of  the  cavalry  known  as  the  Van  Allen  cavalry. 

Question.  We  have  been  informed  by  some  persons  that  yon  were  at  Ball's 
Bluff,  and  could  give  us  some  important  information  in  regard  to  that  affiur. 

Answer.  That  must  be  a  mistake.  The  battle  of  Ball's  Bluff  was  fought  on 
Monday,  and  I  was  here  in  Washington  on  duty  on  that  Monday.  I  left 
early  the  next  morning,  and  got  there  after  the  battle  of  Ball's  Bluff. 

Question.  Do  yon  know  anything  about  the  object  of  that  expedition — what 
was  calculated  to  be  effected  by  it? 

Answer.  I  think  that  the  object  of  it  was  to  ascertain  the  strength  and  posi- 
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• 
tion  of  the  enem/;  and,  after  that  had  been  done,  I  think  the  object  was  enlarged, 
and  then  the  intention  was  to  capture  Leesburg.     That  is,  however,  only  mj 
impreseion ;  I  do  not  know  that. 

Question.  The  enterprise  was  to  be  accomplished  hy  General  Stone,  acting  in 
<^onjanction  with  General  McCall  and  General  Smith  below  1 

Answer.  I  think  so.  I  think  that  General  McCall  was  snpposedi  at  that  time, 
to  be  about  ten  miles  from  Leesburg,  on  the  other  side.  I  think  the  intention 
was  to  have  him  move  his  right  and  form  a  junction.  But,  in  the  meantime, 
McCall,  haiving  orders  from  Washington,  fell  back  and  assumed  his  original  posi- 
tion.    And  that,  of  course,  rendered  the  expedition  much  more  difficult. 

Question.  Do  vou  know  anything  of  the  object  of  giving  such  orders  to  Gen- 
eral McCall? 

Answer.  I  do  not.  I  surmise  that  they  were  given  through  a  misapprdien- 
eion  of  things  up  there  at  that  time. 

Question.  Do  you  know  whether  General  Stone  was  notified  of  the  fact  that 
Oeneral  McCall  had  been  ordered  to  fall  back? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Question.  As  a  militaiy  man,  do  you  not  think  he  should  have  been  apprised 
of  that  fact? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  You  do  not  know  whether  he  was  or  not  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  You  can  tell  better  than  I  can  what  you  know  about  that  affair  that 
is  important.  If  there  is  anything  that  you  know  that  you  think  has  a  mate- 
rial bearing  upon  that  affair  in  any  direction,  we  would  like  to  have  you  state  it, 
for  we  want  to  get  at  the  true  state  of  the  case.  And  we  are  endeavoring  to  do 
that  by  inquiring  of  such  gentlemen  as  may  have  the  competent  knowledge  and 
military  skill  to  judge  of  the  propriety  of  that  movement. 

Answer.  I  look  upon  the  defeat  of  our  forces  at  Ball's  Bluff  as  bavins  been 
occasioned  by  an  improper  disposition  of  them  on  the  field  by  General  %aker, 
and  upon  his  general  incapacity  to  take  charge  of  an  expedition  of  that  kind, 
and  his  peculiar  incapacity  at  that  moment,  he  having  been,  as  I  understood, 
in  a  state  of  considerable  excitement  for  about  a  week  before  that  battle  was 
fought.  I  think  if  I  had  ordered  a  sergeant  to  take  twenty  men  across  .the 
river,  it  would  not  have  been  necessary  for  me  to  tell  him  he  must  have  trans- 
portation enough  to  get  across,  and  transportation  enough  to  get  back.  I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  necessaiy  for  me  to  tell  him,  **  You  must  leave  a  guard  for 
your  boat  or  boats  on  the  other  side,  so  as  to  secure  the  means  of  recrossing." 
1  do  not  think  it  would  be  necessary  for  me  to  tell  him.  "  You  must  use  all  pre- 
cautionary measures  to  guard  against  surprise ;  you  must  send  out  sconts  in 
advance,  and  protect  your  flanks,  and  secure  your  retreat,  if  necessary."  And 
firom  the  best  information  I  can  get,  I  am  afraid  that  General  Baker  neglected 
all  these  precautionary  measures. 

Question.  Suppose  he  had  received  peremptory  orders  from  his  commander, 
who,  having  been  there  on  the  spot,  knew  as  much  about  the  means  of  crossing 
as  he  did.  Suppose  he  had  had  peremptory  orders  to  cross  with  his  brigade, 
what  could  he  then  do  but  to  attempt  it  ? 

Answer.  If  he  had  peremptory  orders  to  execute  an  impossibility ;  for  in- 
stance, if  I  had  an  order  from  General  Stone  to  cross,  I  shoula  expect  to  provide 
transportation  sufficient,  inasmuch  as  it  was  there  in  the  canal  right  alongside 
the  river.  There  wer^  a  number  of  canal-boats  that  could  have  been  taken  out, 
and  I  would  not  have  crossed  a  man  until  I  had  got  transportation  enough. 
And  then  I  think  it  would  be  my  duty  to  detail  a  party  for  the  working  of  those 
boats  across,  and  a  guard  to  keep  charge  of  them  on  the  other  side. 

Question.  Are  you  perfectly  sure  there  were  boats  for  transportation  there  at 
the  time  ? 
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Answer.  I  bare  no  donbt  there  were,  from  the  information  I  have  received 
on  the  subject.  And  I  took  particular  pains,  immediately  after  the  battle,  to 
inquire  particularly  if  there  were  boats  enough,  and  I  was  told  there  were. 
Then,  again,  there  was  lumber  enough  there  to  make  a  raft.  The  river  is  Jess 
than  nine  hundred  feet  across  there,  and  «  thousand  men  could  have  bridged 
that  river  with  the  lumber  that  was  there. 

Question.  Then  you  think  that  a  peremptory  order  to  cross  and  take  charge 
of  the  men  already  over  there,  only  meant  that  he  should  take  his  leisure  and 
take  such  means  as  would  make  the  crossing  effectual  1 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  That  is  the  way  you  would  have  understood  the  order  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  I  should  have  understood  the  order,  to  have  prepared 
means  to  get  across.  Suppose  I  had  been  ordered  down  there  to  cross,  and 
when  I  got  there  I  had  found  no  boats,  not  one,  no  means  of  crossing.  Gren- 
eral  Stone  would  hardly  expect  me  to  swim  my  men  across.  He  would  expect 
me  to  return  and  tell  him  that  there  were  no  means  of  getting  across,  no  boat, 
not  any  lumber  to  make  a  raft,  and  to  have  asked  him  what  I  should  do.  And 
if  the  means  of  transportation  were  insufficient,  I  think  the  same  reasoning  would 
apply. 

Question.  Would  it  not  reflect  more  upon  the  officer  who  had  given  such  an 
absurd  order,  than  upon  the  officer  who  had  attempted  to  obey  it  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  no  doubt  about  that.  I  think  the  point  you  ought  to  get 
at,  is  to  ascertain  whether  there  was  or  was  not  sufficient  transportation,  either 
in  the  river  or  within  reaching  distance. 

Question.  We  have  not  overlooked  that. 

Answer.  That  is  the  point.  I  wish  I  could  say  that  I  knew  there  was  suffi- 
cient transportation  right  at  hand  in  the  canal.  I  do  say,  with  all  my  regard 
for  General  St^me,  that  if  there  was  not,  the  order  to  cross  th§  river  was  an  im- 
proper order,  and  I  do  not  think  that  General  Stone's  defence  is  strong  upon  that 
point  in  his  report,  for  although  he  says  there  was  a  scow  and  two  boats  there, 
and  that  they  could  carry  across  so  many  men  in  so  many  minutes,  I  do  not 
think  that  that  is  a  sufficient  justification  for  sending  such  an  expedition  across. 
For  I  maintain  that  transportation  should  have  been  ready  there  to  take  the 
whole  command  across  at  one  and  the  same  time.  And  more  than  that,*  I  say 
he  should  have  looked  to  having  transportation  enough  to  re-enforce  the  men 
upon  the  other  side,  because  he  could  not  tell  how  many  of  the  enemy  we  had 
to  meet.  It  might  have  been  necessary,  instead  of  sending  only  1,800  men 
over,  to  send  1,800  more,  and  1,800  moce  than  that,  and  5,000  more  still.  I 
n^ould  have  had  boats  enough  to  have  taken  those  5,000  men  over  at  one  and 
the  same  time. 

By  Mr.  Gooch : 

Question.  Are  you  aware  that  boats  cannot  be  taken  out  of  the  canal  at  Ball's 
Bluff,  but  they  must  be  taken  out  at  Edwards's  Ferry,  and  then  towed  up  the 
river? 

Answer.  I  am  not  aware  of  that. 

Question.  Do  you  know  to  the  contrary? 

Answer.  I  do  not. 

Question.  Then,  if  that  be  so,  the  giving  that  order  was,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  a  great  blunder? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.     I  should  think  it  was. 

Question.  You  spoke  about  having  a  guard  for  the  boat.  Would  it  be  possi- 
ble to  have  any  guard  to  protect  a  single  boat,  or  scow,  whichever  it  was, 
against  that  force  when  it  broke  up  on  the  other  side  and  rushed  down  to  the 
river  as  it  did  ? 
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Answer.  Yes,  sir;  properly  commanded,  it  would  be.  I  could  take  fifty  men, 
and  hold  it  against  a  thousand  fugitives  rushing  down  in  that  way. 

Question.  But  the  fifty  men  would  load  the  boat  of  themselves,  so  that 
if  you  took  fifty  men  and  put  them  in  the  boat,  they  could  only  bring  it  away, 
and  that  would  be  equivcdent  to  having  no  boat  at  all  there,  so  far  as  the  rest 
were  concerned. 

Answer.  But  there  was  more  than  one  boat  there.  I  would  take  fifty  men  to 
hold  all  the  transportation. 

Question.  We  understand  that  there  was  only  one  boat  and  a  skiff  or  small 
boat  of  some  kind,  on  the  Virginia  side  of  the  island  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.     One  of  the  boats  was  sunk. 

Question.  Where  were  you  on  the  day  of  the  battle  ? 

Answer.  I  was  down  here  on  leave  of  absence  for  two  weeks.  On  Monday 
afternoon  General  Van  Vliet  told  me  that  we  had  had  a  gallant  affiiir  up  at 
Ball's  Bluff,  The  news  was  that  General  Stone  was  marching  at  the  head  of 
his  division.  I  made  arrangements  to  leave  the  next  morning.  I  heard  that 
General  McClellan  was  going  up.  He  did  go  up  there,  and  knew  nothing  about 
the  disaster  until  I  told  him  up  there.  He  made  arrangements  tp  send  over  the 
whole  force,  and  to  send  our  force  to  Leesburg.  But  ^e  river  was  in  an  awful 
condition,  the  wind  blowing  very  hard.  But  we  made  arrangements  at  last,  so 
that  by  five  o'clock  we  had  preparations  to  send  over  about  a  thousand  men  an 
hour,  which  would  have  got  our  whole  force  over  about  daylight.  This 
was  on  Wednesday  night.  Then  General  McClellan,  without  giving  any  reason 
for  it,  ordered  us  to  withdraw  all  our  troops,  and  under  the  supervision  of  Gen- 
eral Stone,  by  Thursday  morning  at  five  o'clock,  our  whole  force  was  withdrawn 
without  the  loss  of  a  single  man,  or  horse,  or  a  single  piece  of  property  of  any 
kind ;  and  I  am  told  that  General  McClellan  gave  very  high  nraise  to  Greneral 
Stone,  for  his  masterly  crossing  back  of  that  force? 

Question.  He  'thought  it  a  great  miracle  to  bring  the  men  all  back,  with  the 
transportation  he  had  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  And  it  would  have  been  a  still  greater  miracle  if,  having  been 
attacked,  he  had  succeeded  in  bringing  them  back  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Suppose  they  had  been  attacked  by  a  superior  force  ? 

Answer.  They  would  have  had  to  fight  and  die,  or  surrender,  or  whip  the 
enemy.  In  the  condition  in  which  General  Stone  was  at  that  time,  witn  the 
feeling  among  the  troops,  I  think  we  would  have  whipped  the  enemy,  unless 
their  force  had  been  preponderatingly  large.  • 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  Why  did  he  keep  1,500  men  on  the  Virginia  side  the  night  after 
the  disaster  at  Ball's  Bluff,  with  a  victorious  enemy  above  them,  taking  their 
artillery  from  them  and  bringing  it  back  to  the  Maryland  shore  ?  Suppose,  I 
will  say,  that  he  did  do  that,  was  that  good  generalship  in  the  face  of  a  victorious 
enemy  ? 

Answer.  If  I  am  not  much  mistaken,  it  is  considered  that  General  Banks  had 
arrived  there  and  was  then  in  command. 

Question.  I  am  speaking  of  the  night  following  the  battle  of  Ball's  Bluff. 
Suppose  there  were  1,500  men  and  two  cannon  on  the  Virginia  side  at  Edwards's 
Ferry,  and  the  cannon  were  sent  back  to  the  Maryland  side,  while  the  men 
were  left  there  over  night.     Was  that  prudent  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  it  was.  But  upon  that  point  you  can  get 
more  information  from  my  major,  Major  Mix,  than  I  can  give  you,  for  he  was 
one  of  the  1,500  men  who  were  there.  He  is  a  brave  and  truthful  man.  and  I 
think  accomplished  one  of  the  most  daring  feats  that  have  been  accomplished  in 
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this  war,  for  with  a  party  of  some  40  cavalry  he  encountered  an  entire  regiment 
of  the  rebels  and  succeeded  in  bringing  off  his  men  with  the  loss  of  one  horse. 

By  Mr.  Grooch : 

Question.  Do  you  know  at  what  time  General  Baker  was  ordered  to  take 
command  over  there  1 

Answer.  I  do  not ;  I  think  it  was  at  5  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Question.  Suppose  that  General  Baker  had  been  ordered  to  take  command 
there  after  some  thousand  men  had  crossed  over,  and  were  already  in  the  field 
and  were  engaged  with  the  enemy,  and  they  had  been  directed  to  maintain  their 
position  upon  that  field  until  General  Baker  should  come  and  take  command, 
who  then  was  responsible  for  the  means  of  transportation  ? 

Answer.  As  I  said  before,  if  I  had  been  in  Colonel  Baker's  place  I  should 
have  considered  it  my  bounden  duty  to  have  seen  that  transportation  sufficient 
was  provided,  or  I  would  not  have  gone  over. 

Question.  Do  you  mean  that  when  our  forces  were  already  engaged  in  the 
field,  and  probably  with  a  superior  force,  you  would  not  have  used  the  transpor- 
tation there,  deficient  as  it  was,  to  have  put  over  men  to  relieve  themi 

Answer.  If  I  had  known  they  were  actually  engaged,  then,  of  course,  I  would 
have  swam  my  men  over,  if  I  could  not  have  got  them  over  in  any  other  way. 
But  that  is  not  a  parallel  case.  I  understood  that  at  the  time  Gtsneral  Baker 
was  ordered  to  go  over.  Colonel  Devens  had  sent  word  that  he  could  sustain 
himself. 

Question.  They  were  on  the  enemy's  territory,  limited  in  number,  and  threat- 
ened by  a  force,  the  strength  of  which  they  did  not  know. 

Answer.  Exactly. 

Question.  Under  those  circumstances,  would  yon  not  have  used  such  transpor- 
tation as  you  had  to  have  re-enforced  those  men  ? 

Answer.  I  think  I  would. 

By  Mr.  Odell : 

Question.  You  are  in  General  Stone's  division! 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Do  you  know  anything  about  communications  passing  to  and  fro 
between  the  enemy's  lines  and  ours? 

Answer.  I  will  tell  vou  what  I  know.  I  would  be  willing,  without  actual 
knowledge,  to  wager  that  no  sealed  communication  of  any  kind  whatever  has 

rkssed  through  General  Stone's  hands  across  our  lines.     His  camp  is  near  mine, 
have  been  in  his  quarters  frequently.     I  have  seen  fifty  applications  made  to 
him  to  be  allowed  to  send  lettefs  over,  and  General  Stone  has  invariably  re- 

flied :  "  I  will  send  the  letter  if,  after  I  have  read  it,  I  think  it  proper  to  do  so." 
f  any  sealed  communication  has  passed  through  General  Stone's  hands,  and  he 
has  suffered  it  to  be  sent  over  without  knowing  what  it  was,  I  should  consider 
him  deserving  the  severest  punishment.  But  I  should  want  very  good  testimonv 
to  make  me  l^lieve  that  any  such  thing  had  been  done.  I  know  nothing  at  all 
of  any  scaled  communications  having  been  sent  over  through  General  Stone. 
And  I  should  be  very  unwilling  to  take  the  testimony  of  a  great  many  of 
Stone's  friends  and  a  great  many  of  his  enemies. 

Question.  All  we  want  is  to  get  the  fieu^ts  in  the  case,  whether  they  be  for  or 
against  him. 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  so  I  understand. 
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Washington,  February  14,  1862. 

Major  John  Mix  sworn  and  examined. 
Bj  the  chairman : 

Question.  What  is  your  rank  and  position  in  the  army  ? 

Answer.  I  am  major  of  the  3d  New  York  cavalry,  and  second  lieatenant  of 
the  2d  regular  cavalry. 

Question.  Where  are  you  stationed  ? 

Answer.  Ahout  two  miles  above  Poolesville. 

Question.  Were  you  at  what  is  called  the  battle  of  Ball's  Bluff  ? 

Answer.  I  was  not. 

Question.  Where  were  you  at  that  time  ? 

Answer.  Neat  the  same  place  where  we  are  now. 

Question.  Were  you  at  Edwards's  Ferry  during  the  time  of  that  battle  % 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  We  are  inquiring  into  the  battle  of  Ball's  Bluff,  and  all  arrange- 
ments connected  with  it.  As  you  are  a  military  man,  will  you  give  us,  in  your 
own  way,  such  information  as  you  have,  which  you  consider  material,  regaraing 
what  transpired  there  at  that  time  ? 

Answer.  I  will  state,  then,  the  orders  I  received  from  Greneral  Stone.  On 
Sunday,  the  20th  of  October,  about  noon,  I  was  returning  from  a  ride  for  exer- 
cise. I  met  General  Stone,  and  he  asked  me  if  I  had  received  an  order.  I  told 
him  I  had  not.  He  said,  "  I  ordered  you  to  be  at  Edwards's  Ferry  with  two 
or  three  companies  of  cavalry " — I  forget  whether  it  was  two  or  three  com- 
panies^" at  two  o'clock."  Looking  at liis  watch,  he  said,  smiling,  "You  have 
only  fifteen  minutes  to  do  it  in."  He  smiled  because  ke  knew  it  was  impossible 
to  do  it  in  that  time.  He  said,  '*  Get  there  as  soon  as  you  can."  And  1  did  so. 
I  took  coffee,  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  with  General  Stone ;  and  he  said 
that  he  thought  probably  I  might  have  an  opportunity  of  crossing  the  river  and 
having  a  dash  at  the  enemy,  if  things  went  as  he  expected  them  to.  In  com- 
pliance with  instructions  which  he  afterwards  gave  me,  I  selected  a  party  con- 
sisting of  five  commissioned  officers,  including  myself,  and  thirty  men,  and  made 
arrangements  to  cross  the  river  at  daylight  the  next. morning.  General  Stone 
cautioned  me  to  be  careful  not  to  operate  against  any  troops  on  my  right  until 
I  ascertained  who  they  were,  as  he  intended  to  throw  over  an  infantry  force 
above,  to  drive  in  a  small  encampment  that  had  been  reported  to  him  as  exist- 
ing in  a  certain  locality.  I  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  where  the  locality 
was. 

Question.  Did  he  mean  above,  at  Ball's  Bluff? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  I  received  my  instructions^in  regard  to  the  reconnoissance. 
In  the  morning  I  took  my  force  of  cavalry  across  the  river ;  and  either  one  or 
two  companies  of  the  1st  Minnesota  were  sent  over  to  cover  me  as  I  retired,  as 
it  was  expected  that  I  would  bring  the  enemy's  cavalry  down  upon  me.  Those 
companies  were  employed  as  skirmishers.  The  intention  was,  that  after  I  had 
done  that,  I  should  recross.  I  therefore  started  off  without  breakfast,  and  di- 
rected breakfagt  to  be  prepared  on  this  side  for  my  men,  at  half  past  eight  or 
nine  o'clock.  I  went  out  and  drove  in  the  enemy's  pickets ;  but  found  they 
took  the  alarm  so  quickly  that  I  could  not  catch  them  without  blowing  my 
horses  more  than  I  was  willing  to  do.  I  remarked  to  General  Stone's  adjutant, 
who  was  with  me,  that  I  would  not  run  my  horses  after  them,  as  it  was  not 
worth  the  trouble.  I  went  out  and  pushed  along  until  I  met  a  regiment  of  the 
enemy's  infantry,  the  18th  Mississippi.  I  found  they  were  trying  to  flank  the 
road  and  get  a  niking  fire  on  me.  So  I  gave  the  order  to  retire,  letting  some  of 
my  men  in  front  fire  at  them.  I  received  a  pretty  heavy  volley  of  musketry, 
which  did  not  hurt  us  much,  only  kOling  one  horse.     I  retomed  to  the  river. 
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and  found  tKat  more  troops  were  coming  over,  which  rather  snrpriBed  me.  But 
finding  that,  I  did  not  consider  that  it  was  advisable  for  me  to  cross  the  river, 
although  snch  were  my  instructions,  until  I  received  further  orders.  I  sent  to 
Greneral  Stone,  and  he  sent  me  word  to  stop  where  I  was.  I  scattered  my  party 
out  as  videttes,  and  occupied  the  ground  as  well  as  I  could.  We  heard  heavy 
firing  on  our  right. 

Question.  Up  at  Ball's  Bluff  1 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  and  some  one  informed  me  that  our  people  were  engaged 
up  there,  and  were  having  a  pretty  serious  time  of  it. 

Question.  What  time  of  the  day  was  that  1 

Answer.  I  should  think  it  was  11  or  12  o'clock ;  I  paid  but  little  attention 
to  the  time.  Colonel  Tompkins  was  then  in  command,  and  I  think  I  was  the 
next  officer  to  him  in  rank.  I  went  to  him  and  said,  "  Our  men  are  engaged  up 
above  here,  and  I  guess  we  can  get  up  th^  river  bank  and  get  at  the  enemy's 
right  flank  and  rear,  and  we  may  get  up  in  time  to  do  some  good.  If  our  people 
are  beating  them,  we  will  share  the  victory;  if  they  are  being  beaten,  we  can  heln 
them ;  and  if  it  is  doubtful,  we  can  decide  the  matter."  He  said  he  was  ordered 
to  hold  his  position  where  he  was,  and  I  could  not  persuade  him  to  take  the  re- 
sponsibility and  go  up.    I  said  to  him  in  a  jocose  way,  **  I  don't  like  to  lose  a  fight 


'  there  is  one  handy ;  may  I  go  up  above  ?"  He  laughed,  and  said,  "  No."  We 
had  not  heard  of  the  disaster  then ;  but  a  short*  time  afterwards  we  heard  that 
General  Baker  had  been  killed,  and  our  force  had  been  badly  cut  up.  That 
night  we  received  an  order  to  retire.  We  had  then  on  that  side  of  the  river,  as 
I  understood,  about  4,500  men,  which  we  had  got  over  during  the  day.  I  got 
that  information  firom  some  source ;  I  am  not  certain  whether  it  was  from  General 
Grorman  or  some  one  else ;  it  was  f^m  some  one  in  command.  In  fact,  the  com- 
manding officer  was  changed  about  every^  fifteen  minutes.  There  was  ho  per- 
manent commanding  officer  until  GenenQ  Stone  came  over  on  Wednesday.  I 
guess  we  must  have  recrossed  some  2,000  men,  (about  half  our  force,)  when  that 
order  was  countermanded,  and  they  were  sent  back;  and,  as  I  received  the  order, 
we  were  to  hold  our  position  at  all  hazards,  as  General  McGall  was  march- 
ing from  Drainesville.  We  worked  hard  all  night  to  get  them  back,  and  had 
about  as  many  men  over  there  on  Tuesday  morning  as  we  had  had  the  night 
before.  About  2  o'clock  on  Tuesday  I  had  become  so  vexed  that  they  had 
kept  me  over  there  in  command  of  such  a  small  force  of  cavaliy  that  1  got  a 
boat  to  cross  the  river ;  but  hearing  firing,  I  got  on  my  horse  and  rode  up  in 
firont  and  found  that  the  enemy  had  come  out  and  driven  in  our  outposts  and  a 
,  great  many  of  our  men  who  were  in  advance  and  had  gone  out  to  gather  straw. 
"{  found  they  had  been  driven,  and  were  in  a  great  deal  of  confusion ;  but  they 
were  soon  got  into  shape  again.  At  that  moment  I  received  a  request  from 
General  Lander  to  send  nim  a  hoiBe,  as  he  was  wounded.  He  had  come  there 
and  asked  the  general  question  as  to  who  was  in  command.  He  had  declined  to 
take  the  command  himself,  as  his  brigade  was  not  there.  He  took  his  position 
there  and  gave  advice.  He  asked  me  who  was  in  command.  He  said,  "  I  wish 
you  would  find  out ;  I  can't  ride."  I  found  General  Banks  and  took  him  up  to 
General  Lander  and  introduced  him.  The  matter  rested  there,  and  General 
Banks  returned. 

That  evening  they  sent  me  over  some  one  hundred  men.  The  right  wing  be- 
ing driven  in,  left  my  camp  actually  the  outpost.  I  went  to  General  Abercrom- 
hie,  who  was  then  in  command,  and  requested  that  he  would  occupy  a  house 
there,  which  I  called  the  Monroe  house ;  and  I  told  him  that  if  the  enemy  oc- 
cupied it,  it  would  leave  my  position  on  the  right  a  very  delicate  one,  especially 
as  norses  were  coming  over  that  I  wanted  to  unsaddle,  because  they  had  not 
been  unsaddled  since  Sunday  morning.  I  told  him  that  if  the  enemy  were 
then  occupying  it,  it  was  only  with  a  picket.  I  told  him  if  he  would  give  me 
permission,  I  woidd  dismount  my  men,  and  take  it  on  foot.    Major  Howe,  of  thf^ 
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19tli  Massachnsetta,  came  up,  and  said  he  would  give  me  a  company  of  in&ntij 
to  take  the  house  with,  ana  told  me  where  the  company  was.  1  went  after 
them,  hut  could  not  find  them,  I,  however,  got  close  enough  up  to  the  house  to 
see  that  it  was  occupied  hy  only  three  men.  I  got  h^f  a  dozoi  men,  and 
galloped  up  towards  the  house,  when  the  enemy  ran  out,  and  ran  off;  and  I 
held  possession  until  the  next  day.  The  next  day,  Wednesday,  the  wind  blew 
so  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  communicate  across  the  river.  In  the  cooTBe  of 
the  afternoon  General  Stone  arrived,  and  took  command  in  person.  He  made 
some  little  alterations  in  the  disposition  of  the  troops,  strengthening  the  outposts, 
&c.  We  all  supposed  we  were  going  to  advance.  We  were  a  little  short  of 
artillery;  in  fact,  we  were  very  short  of  artillery  for  an  advance;  although  we 
had  plenty  on  the  Maryland  side,  which  covered  us  where  we  were;  but  we  had 
only  two  pieces  of  artillery  on  the  Viiginia  side.  We  set  to  work  to  get  things 
in  shape  to  ^t  over  more  troops.  We  got  a  man  at  work  who  knew,  something 
about  it,  ana  he  got  things  into  shape ;  and  as  the  first  boat  was  ready  to  leave 
the  shore,  the  order  to  send  over  more  troops  was  countermanded,  and  we  were 
all  ordered  to  retire.  We  commenced  to  retire  that  night,  and  got  all  our  troope 
over  about  3  o'clock  in  the  morning.  We  left  very  quietly  and  coolly,  and  took 
pains  to  leave  nothing  behind  us. 

Question.  Do  you  know  what  the  object  of  that  demonstration  was  1 

Answer.  I  know  from  hearsay  only. 

Question.  From  whom  did  you  hear  it  ? 

Answer.  I  think  General  Stone  remarked  to  me  that  he  wanted  to  occupy  the 
attention  of  the  enemy  that  morning.  He  said  "  McCall,"  or  "  our  neople,"  I 
do  not  recollect  exactly  which,  "  are  advancing,  and  I  want  to  keep  these  folks 
over  here  busy." 

Question.  At  what  time  was  that  conversation  ? 

Answer.  It  was  on  Monday  morning,  just  before  we  were  leaving  to  croes  the 
river.  I  thought,  and  I  guess  such  waa  the  case,  that  General  Stone's  intention 
At  the  time  was  that  it  would  be  nothing  more  than  a  dash.  I  think  that  was 
bU  that  was  intended  for  me,  for  I  told  him  that,  if  the  enemy  cut  off  my  retreat* 
I  would  push  up  along  the  ridge  and  try  to  meet  our  folks  above.  General 
Stone  said,  "  If  they  push  you  hard,  you  can  swim  the  river,  can't  you  ?"  I 
Bald,  "  Yes ;  I  might  do  that,  but  I  don't  like  to  undertake  it"  I  said, "  I  don't 
want  to  have  to  come  back  in  those  boats,  if  I  get  pushed,  for  the  horses  will 
kick  them  all  to  pieces.  I  might  shoot  the  horses  and  come  back  that  way ;  or 
I  might  swim  the  horseei  and  put  the  men  in  boats."  General  Stone  told  me  to 
adapt  myself  to  circumstances.  He  said  he  thought  the  infonnation  I  would 
gain  would  be  sufficient  to  pay,  even  if  I  should  lose  some  men. 

Question.  His  idea,  as  you  understood,  was  that  he  was  acting  in  concert 
with  McCall's  division,  advancing  upon  Leesburg  1 

Answer.  That  was  the  impression  I  got.  We  always  kept  a  watch  on  our 
left,  and  expected  every  moment  to  see  our  friends  advancing  from  that  side. 

Question.  You  stated  that  you  heard  firing  above,  and  endeavored  to  get  per- 
mission to  go  up  there  and  aid  and  assist  our  forces  there  to  share  in  the  victory, 
if  it  was  a  victory,  and  to  help  them  if  they  were  hard  pressed  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Was  there,  that  you  know  of,  any  obstacle  in  the  way  of  your 
going  up  there  1 

Answer.  In  a  conversation  that  I  have  had  with  General  Stone  since.  I  said 
it  was  a  mistake— our  not  going  up  there.  He  told  me  that  Greneral  Evans,  with 
three  guns  and  a  thousand  men,  were  in  position  waiting  for  us,  and  we  could 
not  have  got  up  there. 

ByMr.OdeU: 
Question.  Wa£  not  Evans  at  Ball's  Bluff? 
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Answer.  General  Stone  said  that  Evans-was  not  at  Ball's  Bluff,  bat  that  he 
was  below,  watching  for  onr  advance ;  and  I  have  nnderstood  that  the  18th 
MissiBsippi  was  not  up  there. 

B7  the  chairman : 

Qnestion.  Was  there  any  fortification  between  the  two  places  that  would  have 
obsteoctedjouf 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  there  was  an  earthwork  on  a  hill,  some  three*and  a  half 
feet  wall,  which  did  not  amount  to  much.  If  I  had  not  met  that  regiment  it  was 
mj  intention  to  gallop  through  that  work. 

Question.  Were  there  any  guns  in  itt 

Answer.  I  was  informed  bj  General  Stone  that  there  were  not  He  said  the 
guns  had  been  moved  out  a-  day  or.  two  before.  I  asked  him  if  I  could  go 
through  it,  and  he  said  I  might  if  it  was  not  held  too  strongly.  I  took  a 
prisoner,  who  said  that  if  I  had  gone  three  hundred  yards  fturther  I  would 
nave  run  right  on  to  those  guns.  I  suppose  that  was  what  General  Stone 
referred  to;  and  this  regiment  I  met  was  going  up  there  to  take  position. 

Question.  General  Stone  did  not  apprehend  any tning  firom  that  earthwork  T 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  they  could  not  hurt  us  while  we  held  that  position. 

Question.  Would  it  have  impeded  your  going  up  there  t  Did  he  think  it 
would  t 

Answer.  No,  sir,  I  do  not  think  he  did. 

Question.  He  thought  there  were  a  thousand  men,  with  three  guns,  in  the 
way! 

Answer.  I  only  heard  that  statement  about  the  regiment  and  three  guns  about 
three  or  four  weeks  ago.  In  a  conversation  with  General  Stone,  I  was  reeret- 
ting  that  we  had  not  moved  up ;  and  he  said  that  we  could  not  have  got  uiere 
for  that  reason. 

Question.  Did  you  know,  at  the  time,  of  any  obstruction  to  your  going  up 
there  1 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  And  General  Stone  never  said  anything  about  it  until  you  said  to 
him  what  you  have  stated  t 

Answer.  I  was  regrettmg  that  I  had  not  been  permitted  to  go  up,  and  he  said 
I  could  not  have  got  up  there. 

Question.  He  said  that  this  thousand  men  and  Ihree  guns  were  there? 

Answer.  Tes,  sir;  and  Evans  in  person  was  commanding  there,  and  he  was 
not  at  Ball's  Bluff. 
*  Question.  This  was  three  or  four  weeks  ago  t 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Do  you  know  any  reason  why  McOall's  division,  which  was  ad- 
vanced the  day  llefore  this  battle  as  fiir  as  Drainesville,  had  retired  before  this 
battlet 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  I  never  saw  the  division,  and  never  heard  of  it,  except  by 
floating  rumors,  wUch  were  of  no  consequence.  But  I  myself  told  the  men 
that  McOall's  division  would  be  up. 

Question.  How  came  you  to  teu  them  that  t 

Answer.  I  expected  every  moment  we  would  be  attacked,  and  I  wanted  to 
encourage  the  men.  By  that  time  the  men  had  got  news  of  the  disaster  above, 
and  they  were  rather  discouraged. 

Question.  What  did  you  hear  about  HcOalPs  division  t 

Answer.  G^enetal  Gorman  told  me  I  might  expect  our  people  up  from  that  di- 
rection.   He  said  Gkneral  HcClellan  womd  be  m  command  there. 

Question.  Suraose  yon  had  gone  up  with  what  men  you  had  at  the  time  you 
wanted  to  go;  wnat,  in  your  judgment»  would  have  been  the  effectt 

Answer.  If  we  had  got  there  we  would  have  struck  the  enemy  on  the  right 
Part  ii— 30 
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wing  and  rear,  and  that  wonld  bave  very  soon  decided  the  matter  in  our  &Tort 
for  the  men  were  in  very  good  condition. 

Question.  There  was  nothing  in  this  earthwork  to  obstmct  jon— HMxthing  but 
what  Greneral  Stone  told  yon  three  or  four  weeks  ago  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir.  But  I  have  been  reflecting  on  the  matter  since,  and  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  that  was  a  very  reasonable  sufgestion. 

Question.  Where  was  General  Stone  the  day  you  crossed  at  fidwaxds's  Fetiy  t 

Answer.'  He  was  on  this  side  of  the  river.  Captain  Stewart  went  baek  to 
him  and  made  a  statement  of  what  we  bad  found. 

Question.  Did  you,  on  the  Monday  night  after  the  disaster  at  Ball's  Bfaiff,  re- 
main on  the  Virginia  side  of  Edwards's  Ferry  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  How  many  men  were  there  1 ' 

Answer.  1  think  there  were  about  4,500  there  at  the  time  we  oommeQced 
sending  them  back  that  night. 

Question.   Monday  night  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  We  were  ordered  to  recross,  and  when  about  half  the  com* 
mand  got  over  the  order  was  countermanded,  and' we  brought  the  men  all  back. 

Question.  How  many  troops  did  you  really  keep  all  night  on  the  Virginia 
*  shore? 

Answer.  It  varied,  of  course,  as  we  were  sending  them  first  back,  and  then 
bringing  them  over  again.  I  think  that  at  no  time  during  the  night  had  we  less 
thdn  2,200  men,  and  at  no  time  had  we  over  4,500. 

Question.  What  was  the  reason  for  these  conflicting  orders  t  Do  yoir  know 
what  policy  dictated  them  t 

Answer.  I  do  not.  When  I  found  that  the  troops  were  being  recroBsed,  I 
got  vexed  and  went  down  on  the  bank  of  the  river  and  went  to  sleep.  I  was 
woke  up  a  short  time  afterwards  to  go  and  take  charge  of  the  outposts.  I  did 
not  ask  any  questions,  for  I  did  not  care  then  what  was  done.  And  if  any  man 
talked  to  me  I  would  not  listen  to  him. 

Question.  Would  not  your  condition  have  been  hazardous  if  you  had  been 
attacked  there  that  night  by  the  victorious  enemy  ? 

Answer.   Yes,  sir.    I  should  think  it  would. 

Question.  Then,  of  course,  if  any  of  you  were  to  stay  there  over  night,  you 
ought  all  to  have  staid  there,  and  as  many  more  have  bc^n  brought  over  as  ppe- 
sible.    Would  not  that  have  been  the  true  militant  policy  t 

Answer.  It  was  a  question  whether  we  should  hold  that  shore  or  not  Which 
was  the  true  policy  I  reallv  cannot  pretend  to  say.  But  the  idea  of  eroasii^ 
the  men  first  one  way  and  then  the  other,  taking  up  the  transportation  for  that,  was 
certainly  wrong,  and  cannot  be  accounted  for,  except  by  a  change  of  mind,  and 
a  man  ought  not  to  change  his  mind  in  that  way. 

Question.  Was  it  not  very  perilous,  was  it  not  ve^  impmdent,  to  leave  a 
small  body  of  men  there  exposed  to  the  whole  force  of  the  enemy  after  being 
victorious  at  Ball's  Bluff  above  ? 

Answer.  I  thought  it  was  rather  a  nervous  operation.  But  I  had  no  means 
of  judging  what  information  our  commanders  had  received. 

Question.  I  do  not  mean  that  von  personally  feared  anything.  But  I  ask  yoa 
as  an  officer  if  it  was  not  impmdent  to  leave  the  men  there  under  the  circnm- 
stances  ? 

Answef .  The  question  is,  what  force  could  the  enemy  have  brought  against 
us  ?  If  they  could  have  brought  20,000  or  30,000  men,  we  should  have  b^n 
retired,  or  they  should  have  sent  over  to  us  all  the  men  diey  oould.  If  they 
could  have  brought  against  ns  only  5,000  or  6,000,  we  should  have  tried 
against  them  what  we  could  do.  Not  having  the  most  distant  idea  of  the  In* 
formation  upon  which  they  acted,  I  cannot  say  whether  it  was  imprndent  or 
not 
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Question.  What  number  of  troops  liad  the  enemj  about  there  according  to 
the  best  information  jou  hare  ? 

Ansver.  I  have  always  9aid  that  they  had  not  more  than  5,500  men  there. 

Question.  Then  if  2,200  men  were  1^  over  there,  without  much  transporta- 
tion, they  were  in  danger,  were  they  not  t 

Answer.  There  is  one  thing  that  was  a  strong  point  in  our  case.  Our  move- 
ment was  beautifully  commanded  by  the  artillery  on  this  side.  The  enemy 
could  only  have  got  us  there  with  shirmishers,  because  our  guns  could  have 
easfly  been  brought  to  bear  upon  them. 

Question.  You  know  notmng  of  the  orders  issued  to  HcCall,  or  of  the  plan 
of  that  movement,, as  emanating  from  Oeneral  McGlellan  ? 

Answer.  Not  the  least. 

Question.  What  were  your  means  of  transportation  at  Edwards's  Feny  1 

Answer.  At  the  time  I  crossed  on.  Monday  we  had  three  flatboats,  and  either 
one  or  two  skiffs ;  I  forget  which.  When  I  returned  to  the  river  bank,  about 
eight  o'clock,  I  think  they  were  getting  a  canal  boat  out  of  the  canal  into  the 
river.  And  they  kept  getting  them  out,  so  that  at  the  end  I  guess  we  maybe 
had  in  the  river  six  or  seven  of  those  canal  boats,  capable  of  carrying  500  men 
each,  on  an  average.  They  were  got  into  the  river  at  different  times,  as  they 
were  found  necessary. 

Question.  Suppose  that  McCall's  division, .  of  some  15,000  or  16,000  men, 
with  Smith's  division  within  striking  distance,  were  advanced  to  within  12  or 
15  mOos  of  Leesburg,  on  the  same  side  of  the  river  where  you  were,  was  there 
any  difficultv  in  their  advancing  and  taking  Leesburg  if  they  wanted  to  do  so  ? 

Answer.  Not  that  I  know  of.  I  have  always  thought  that  we  ought  to  have 
taken  Leesburg ;  but  whether  we  could  have  held  it  without  assistance  from  the 
left  is  another  thing.  I  have  thought,  and  I  think  still,  that  we  could  have 
taken  it  I  can  take  Leesburg  now  with  a  squadron  of  cavalry  any  night ; 
but  I  could  not  hold  it. 

Question.  There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  doing  that  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  What  was  that  demonstration  for. 

Answer.  I  supposed  that  it  was  to  cover  some  other  movement.  I  sup- 
posed that  it  was  one  of  those  cases  where  it  was  necessary  to  fight,  and  the 
persons  fighting  do  not  know  what  object  is  to  be  gained ;  mat  it  was  a  part  of 
a  combined  movement 

Question.  Have  you  ever  found  out  what  the  other  part  of  that  combined 
movement  was  1 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  it  has  always  vexed  me  every  time  I  thought  of  ity  and  I 
have  never  spoken  of  it,  except  ofiScially,  on  one  or  two  occasions. 

Question.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  facts  that  occur  to  you  as  important  t 

Answer.  No,  sir;  I  am  sorry  that  I  have  to  appear  so  stupid  about  the 
matter.  But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is»  that  I  got  so  put  out  and  vexed  that  I 
paid  no  attention  to  how  things  were  going ;  asked  no  questions,  and  did  not 
care  about  it 

ByMr.Oddl: 

Question.  Were  vou  not  liable  to  be  cut  to  pieces  on  Monday  night,  after  the 
disaster  at  Ball's  Bluff,  if  the  enemy  had  come  down  upon  you  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  the  question  is  whether  we  ought  not  to  have  brought  over 
mdre  men.  But  the  boats  were  used  to  bring  the  men  back  to  this  side.  If 
thev  had  been  used  to  carry  more  men  over  to  the  Virginia  side,  we  might  have 
had  8,000  men  over  there  in  the  morning.  It  is  a  question  whether  we  should 
have  held  that  position  or  not  If  not»  then  we  should  have  tried  to  hi^e 
brought  back  all  our  men  that  we  could. 
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ByMr.  GoTode: 

Question.  What  number  of  men  would  have  driven  off  the  enemj  at  Ball's 
Bfaifft  tf  yon  had  gone  npt 

Answer,  I  think  almost  any  nnmber  would,  becanse  we  wonld  have  attaded 
ihem  on  their  flank  and  rear.  I  think  25  men  wonld  have  scared  them  oS,  fer» 
being  in  the  woods  and  coming  right  ont  npon  them,  they  would  have  thoogfat 
there  was  something  terrific  coming. 

By  Mr.  Chandler: 
Question.  How  many  men  had  you  over  these  at  the  time  you  wanted  to  go 
up  to  Ball's  Bluff  1 

Answer.  I  think  not  over  lyiOO  men.    « 


Washington,  February  14, 1862. 

Colonel  0.  H.  Tompkins  swpm  and  examined. 
By  the  chairman : 

Question.  What  is  your  rank  and  position  in  the  axmy  1 

Answer.  I  am  colonel  of  the  Ist  regiment  of  Rhode  Island  light  artillery  f 

Question.  Where  are  you  stationed  t 

Answer.  At  Poolesvilk. 

Question.  We  have  heard  something  about  defective  shell  in  that  division. 
What  do  you  know  about  that  ? 

Answer.  The  only  defective  shell  I  know  of  is  some  James  sheD  th^  proved 
to  be  defective.  That  was  before  I  was  assigned  to  that  division.  It  was  in  a 
battoiy  in  General  Banks's  division,  I  went  up  and  inspected  the  batteiy  by 
order  of  Qeneral  Bany,  chief  of  artillery,  and  found  that  the  shell  was  defec- 
tive. At  the  same  time  there  wad  a  re^rt  came  in  from  Qeneral  Stone  in  repod 
to  some  James  shell  fired  by  a  battery  in  his  division,  that  the  shells  had  proved 
tp  be  defective ;  and,  as  he  expressed  it,  the  projectile  was  a  perfectiy  worthless 
one.  The  causes  for  that  we  did  not  know.  They  have  since  been  withdmwn 
and  others  put  in  their  places.  The  theoxy  is  that  whoever  cast  the  shell  did  it 
verv  defectively. 

Question.  Is  Che  James  shell,  in  your  iudement,  a  deficient  shell  t 

Answer.  I  think  it  is  a  veiy  good  sheU  mien  it  is  veiy  carefully  and  aecu- 
rately  made.  It  is  rather  too  complicated  for  quick  and  rough  casting.  Bat  I 
anderstand  that  none  are  used  now  in  the  service.  The  only  other  defleclive 
shell  I  know  of  isjEK»me  Schenckd  sheU.  We  had  some  tiiere  for  one  ci  the 
batteries,  and  found,  the  first  time  we  tried  them,  that  they  were  of  ^e  wrsog 
calibre.  That  was  a  fault  upon  the  part  of  those  who  sent  them  dp  firom  here. 
In  some  firing  the  otherday,aweekago  to-day  or  to-morrow,  with  a  20-poaiidBr 
Pairett  gun,  we  had  some  difficulty  mmt  the  fuse. 

ByMr.Odell: 

Question.  How  many  shells  did  you  fire  ? 

Answer.  Sixteen. 

Question.  How  many  exploded  t 

Answer.  Ont  of  the  sixteen  only  four.  *         *        . 

Question.  Is  that  as  it  ought  to  bel 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  Where  is  the  fault? 

Answer.  In  loy  opinion  it  is  in  the  fuse. 

Question.  Who  is  responsible  for  that  ? 

Answer.  The  makers  of  the  fuse  at  the  Washington  srsensL' 
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Qnestioii.  What  did  ^ou  do  when  yon  had  aseertained  that  fiu^  1 

AiiBwer.  I  reported  it  to  Gleneral  Bany,  and  he  informed  me  the  other  day 
that  some  officer  from  the  arsenal  had  been  ordered  np  there  to  inspect  the  fiuee. 

Question.  How  many  have  yon  there  1 

Answer.  I  supnose  a  thousand  of  them«  I  do  not  know  exactly  how  many. 
It  may  not  be  a  aefect  in  the  fnse,  bat  it  may  be  owing  to  the  continued  damp 
weather,  by  which  the  fttses  got  damp.  But*  as  near  as  I  could  judge,  I  thought 
they  were  diy ;  and  the  captain  informed  me  that  he  was  very  caieftd  to  keep 
themdiy. 

Question.  Is  there  any  means  by  which  you  ean  ascertain  that  fact  f 

Answer.  The  ftise  requires  a  veiy  poweiM  and  direct  flame  to  ignfte  it.  I 
tried  to  ignite  these  ftuses  by  setting  apieoe  of  Pff^  on  fire  and  blowing  the 
flame  upon  them.  Bntthatisnota&irtriaL  They  did  ignite  by  holding  them 
against  a  live  coal. 

Question.  These  men,  sent  up  to  inspect  them,  can  ascertain  what  is  the 
matter  with  them  t 

Answer.  Tes,  sir* 
.  Question.  How  many  of  your  shells  struek  the  object  aimed  ait? 

Ajiswer.  Our  range  .was  an  uncertain  one.  We  obtained  the  range  after 
firing,  probably,  eight  or  nine  shots.  After  getting  one  explosion,  it  showed  me 
that  we  were  ranging  short  I  then  increased  the  range,  and  got  it  satisfaotoiy 
te  myself. 

Question.  You  could  not  satisfy  yourself  about  the  range  until  a  shell  es- 

Answer.  No,  sir;  from  the  fisiet  that  the  range  was  a  long  one,  and  there  being 
a  gseat  ifial  of  snow  on  the  ground  and  a  bright  sun,  we  could  not  see  when 
the  ball  struck. 

By  Mr.  Chandler: 
Question.  What  is  the  eftetive  range  of  these  20-ponnder  Parrott  gonsT 
Answer.  I  could  not  speak  with  certainty  from  my  own  knowledge  in  regwrd 
to  that  They  pretend  to  say  that  they  are  eflbctfre  at  four  miles  and  over.  I 
have  experimented  yexy  little  widi  that  gun — ^have  seen  veiy  little  firing  with 
it  What  little  I  have  seen  of  practice  with  the  20-pounders  has  never  been 
vetT  satisfiietory  to  me.  Those  who  have  seen  more  of  it,  and  have  had  more 
to  do  with  it,  have  expressed  themselves  as  periectly  satisfied  with  it 

By  the  chairman; 

Questicm.  At  such  a  distance  as  that  the  aim  must  be  very  uncertaini 

Answer.  It  would  be  perfectly  uncertain. 

Question.  Oan  you  fire  efieetively  at  that  distance  1 

Answer.  Ton  cannot  teU  anvthing  about  it  Ton  may  get  a  gun  in  position, 
and  get  the  ^xact  range  of  firing,  and  have  your  shot  taU  with  some  effect; 
but  to  go  out  and  measure  the  distance  with  the  eve,  to  say  that  you  can  .fire 
with  accuracy  with  a  Parrott  gun  at  four  miles,  I  do  not  believe  any  such  thing. 

ByMr.Odell: 

Question.  You  sav  you  have  about  1,000  of  these  ftuBes? 

Answer.  About  that  number.  We  have  some  900  and  odd,  as  I  remember 
our  report.  *    , 

Question.  What  guns  have  you  of  this  ranget 

Answer.  We  have  four  of  these  20-pounder  Parrott  guns ;  that  constitutes  a 
batteiy. 

Question.  Is  the  shell  you  have  of  the  parcel  you  tried  the  other  day  t   ' 

Answer..  All  for  tiiat  battery.  We  have  other  batteries  there  of  a  dIArent 
eafibre  of  gmis. 
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Qaestion.  Under  your  charge  7 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  How  many  t 

Answer.  Three  others. 

Qnestion.  How  many  guns  ? 

Answer.  Each  of  six  guns. 

Question.  Have  you  experimented  with  them  i 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  some,  not  a  great  deal. 

Question.  Was  your  experimenting  satisfactory  1 

Answer.  Our  firing  with  those  has  been  very  satisfactory,  with  the  exception 
bf  finding  the  projectile  I  have  referred  to  of  tiie  wrong  calibre. 

Question.  That  does  not  make  the  sheila  bad  onel 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  we  have  one  battery  of  20-pounder  Parrott  ffuns,  and  two 
batteries  of  10-pounder  Parrott  guns,  and  one  battery  of  rifled  bronze  guns, 
which  has  the  Schenckel  projectile. 

Question.  As  a  prudential  matter,  do  you  not  think  these  20-pounder  shell 
you  have  tried  and  found  deficient  should  be  investigated  at  once  7 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  and  it  was  my  intention  to  have  done  that  as  soon  as  the 
weather  permitted.  1£  thejr  were  damp  I  ordered  them  to  be  dried  before  the 
fire  as  well  as  they  could  be,  and  I  was  informed  that  they  had  been  put  before 
tiie  fire  abeady. 

Question.  Suppose  there  had  been  an  engagement  while  your  fuses  were 
damp  7 

Answer.  Then  we  should  have  had  to  use  shell  as  solid  shot  The  dampness 
of  the  fuse  does  not  affect  the  flight  of  the  sheU  at  all.  Take  the  shell  umlled 
and  plug  up  the  fuse  hole,  and  you  can  use  them  as  solid  shot. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  fortifications  up  there  7 

Ajiswer.  I  know  of  no  fortifications  up  there  that  amount  to  anything,  except 
one  back  of  Leesburg,  to  the  right  and  in  the  rear* 

Question.  That  is  out  of  the  range  of  our  guns  7 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  entirely. 

Question.  Are  there  any  neater  at  hand  7 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  there  are  some  nearer  at  hand.  There  is  a  litde  one  that 
we  shelled  once,  between  Ball's  Bluff  and  Edwards's  Feny.  We  have  shdled 
that,  and  have  the  range  of  it  perfecdy.  We  have  never  seen  any  guns  there. 
I  think  they  have  nothing  but  stables  there.  There  is  another  one,  but  I  think 
it  is  only  a  breastwork  for  in&ntry.  Of  course,  I  have  no  positive  knowledge 
of  these  things,  for  I  have  to  look  at  them  from  a  distance.  They  threw  up  one, 
on  a  dark,  misty  night,  on  the  road  firom  Swarts's  Mill  to  Leesburg.  It  is  very 
plainly  visible  nx)m  the  north  end  of  Harrison's  island.  -  As  soon  as  it  was  dis- 
covered by  our  pickets,  and  the  reports  came  up  to  us,  I  was  ordered  down 
there  to  look  at  it.  I  ordered  some  artillery  there,  and  we  got  the  range  of  the 
place  and  shelled  it. 

Question.  How  long  ago  was  that  7 

Answer.  I  think  that  was  somewhere  in  the  latter  part  of  December  or  the 
first  part  of  January. 

Question.  Were  Uiero  any  guns  mounted  on  these  works  you  speak  of  7 

Answer.  No,.sir;  none  at  all.  In  regard  to  those  fortifications  which  yon 
refer  to,  there  was  one  there  which  we  shelled  the  other  day  with  this  20-pound 
battery.    That  was  a  week  ago  last  Monday,  I  believe. 

Question.  By  whose  order  was  it  shelled  7 

Answer*  By  order  of  General  Gorman.  Greneral  (jorman  telegraphed  to  Gen- 
eral Stone  that  it  had  been  discovered  there,  and  Gkneral  Stox^e  teiegraphed»  in 
reply,  to  shell  it. 

Question.  Did  they  reply  to  your  firing  7 
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Answer.  No»  sir;  ihej  did  not,  and  I  have  never  seen  any  indication  of  a 
gun  there,  until  about  two  weeks  ago,  on  the  fortification  back  of  Leesburg;  and 
ever  since  we  have  opened  fire  upon  and  got  the  range  of  the  two  fortifications—- 
the  one  at  Swarts's  Mill,  and  tiie  one  between  Ball's  ^ufP  and  Edwards's  Ferry, 
We  have  a  section  of  battery  at  each  place,  with  orders  to  open  fire  whenever 
they  show  any  signs  of  mounting  guns  there. 


Washington,  February  14,  1862. 
Dr.  J.  H.  PuLBSTON  sworn  and  examined. 
By  the  r.hi\irfnAn : 

Question.  What  position  do  you  hold  ? 

Answer.  I  am  the  military  agent  of  Pennsylyania  here.  I  am  an  officer  on 
the  staff  of  the  governor,  and  his  representative  here. 

Question.  We  have  been  told  that  you  were  knowing  to  something  that  would 
throw  light  upon  the  Ball's  Bluff  affair,  as  regards  the  issuing  orders,  &c. 

Answer.  I  think  that  there  must  be  some  error  tibout  that.  I  do  not  think 
I  know  anything  that  is  pertinent  to  the  inquiry  before  this  committee.  I  was 
up  there  at  Edwards's  Fenr,  a  few  days  after  the  batde  at  Ball's  Bluff,  to  look 
after  our  men.  I  conversed  a  great  deal  with  General  Stone,  and  many  others 
around  there,  as  I  naturally  would  do,  and  I  do  not  know  now  as  I  know  any- 
thing that  has  not  been  made  public. 

Question.  Will  you  state  wnat  waa  your  conversation  with  Greneral  Stone, 
and  when  it  was! 

Answer.  I  really  cannot  remember  how  long  after  the  battle  it  was.  I  know 
that  General  Stone  was  very  busy  writing  out  his  report  on  the  day  I  was  with 
him.  I  conversed  with  him  very  freely  about  the  battle  of  Ball's  Bluff.  I 
think  first  of  all  he  showed  me  a  Sunday  Ghrouide  of  the  day  before.  It  must 
have  been,  therefore,  on  the  Monday  succeeding  the  battle.  He  showed  me 
the  Sunday  Morning  Chronicle  firom  Washington  with  one  or  two  despatches, 
purporting  to  have  been  sent  by  him  to  Baker.  I  told  him  I  had  already  seen 
them.  He  pronounced  them  unequivocal  forgeries;  that  it  was  not  his  practice 
to  address  a  colonel  aa  a  general,  &c,  and  siening  his  name  with  the  Napoleonic 
''Stone."  I  understood  him  to  say,  very  distinctly,  that  the  orders  as  there 
given  were  forgeries  in  whole  as  well  as  in  part. 

Question,  what  was  the  import  of  those  orders! 

Answer.  I  do  not  remember  the  wording.  It  was  to  the  effect  that  he  was 
to  make  a  dash  at  Leesburg;  something  of  that  kind. 

Question.  From  whom? 

Answer.  From  Greneral  Stone  to  Greneral  Baker. 

Question.  To  make  a  dash  at  Leesburg} 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  about  the  pith  of  it,  showing  that  Baker  acted 
with  full  authority  and  deliberately,  instead  of  recklessly.  I  then  said  some- 
thing to  him  about  the  transportation.  I  told  him  the  point  of  attack  generally 
was  in  reference  to  the  want  of  transportation  there.  He  entered  into  an  ex- 
planation to  show  that ^  had  the  transportation  been  properly  taken  care  of  by 
Aiker  it  would  have  been  adeauate.  Me  gave  me  the  reasons  for  that,  stating 
what  time  it  would  take  each  boat  to  cross  and  recross,  how  many  it  would 
carry  at  a  time,  &c.  While  there,  I  think,  Colonel  Devens  came  in  with  his 
report,  and  General  Stone  then  showed  me  a  passage  in  Colonel  Devens's  re- 
port which  vindicated  and  confirmed  his  statement,  setting  forth  that  the  trans-, 
portation  was  adequate,  or  would  have  been  under  proper  care  and  management 
There  was  a  long  conversation  on  that  subject. 
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QaeeAoh.  Did  lie  tell  yon  what  the  olject  of  that  deuMmatrmtiim  wasi 

Answer.  WeD,  sir,  I  ao  not  remember  whether  he  told  me  that  I  knowdni 
either  then  at  his  headqnarten,  or  before,  or  eobeeqnentlj,  I  do  not  reneniber 
which,  I  saw  an  order  iBsned  bj  General  HcGlellan  upon  which  that  leooimola- 
sanoe  was  based. 

Qnestion.  What  was  the  import  of  that  order  ftom  HoGldlan  t 

Answer.  It  was  signed  by  lieutenant  Oolonel  Golbnn  or  Hnds^,  I  do  not 
remember  which— I  think  Colbum,  of  McOlellan's  staff;.statuig  that  McOaQ, 
with  his  whole  division,  was  reconnoiterins  in  force  bqrond  DxaiiwflYille,  and  was 
menacing  the  enemy  at  Leesbnre  from  uiat  qnarter,  and  that  it  wonld  he  well 
for  Greneral  Stone  to  make  a  sli^t  demonstration  against  Leesbug-Hsomedung 
to  aid  McGalL  ^ 

Question.  Yon  are  sure  you  saw  the  order  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  eir ;  but  I  do  not  remember  where  it  was  shown  to  me.  I  here 
spoken  of  it  several  tunes  in  conversation  in  reference  to  General  Stone.  I  did 
BO  because  I  ventured  to  express  the  opinion  that  it  was  rather  inconsiBtant  with 
that  order  to  have  McGall  go  back  to  Langlej  with  his  cUvision  at  that  lime. 
As  a  Pennsylvanian,  and  having  charge  of  the  Pennsylvania  troepa*  I  felt 
ashamed  that  in  die  face  of  that  mer  McCall  should  have  ffone  baek.  Bol, 
subsequently,  that  was  cleared  up  rerv  satisfactorily  to  me  oy  the  statcinwit 
that  General  HcGall  had  been  ordered  back  by  Genml  HcClefiaa. 

Question.  What  time  was  that,  and  what  was  the  oider? 

Answer.  I  think  he  was  ordered  to  go  out  and  return.  It  was  one  order.  Is 
reconnoitre  in  force  horn  Langley  to  Drainesville  and  retimi.  I  think  he  ex* 
ceeded  the  order  by  going  out  four  miles  beyond  DraineBViDe.  I  diink  he 
stated  to  me  that  he  could  have  remained  there,  as  he  was  well  prepared  with 
field  gims,  &c.,  but  his  orders  were  to  return.  He  performed  his  auties,  driving 
in  the  rebel  pickets  everywhere,  and  returned  back  to  his  camp. 

Question.  Did  he  state  to  you  whether  it  was  any  pbrt  of  thai  reeoonoissaiiea 
to  take  Leesbuig? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  he  said  distinctly  that  it  was  only  to  go  to  DroineBvflle  and 
return.    I  never  saw  the  ordetr. 

Question.  Gould  he  have  taken  Leesbuigt 

Answer.  He  did  not  say.  But  he  was  rally  prepared,  with  thirteen  i 
men  and  a  number  of  field  pieces.  He  was  in  a  veiy  eood  condition  to  i 
an  attack,  or,  at  all  events,  to  hold  his  nosition  near  Leesbtug.  My  undentand- 
ing  of  the  subsequent  order  of  General  McGlellan  to  Genmd  Stone  waa  tiiat 
he  was  to  make  a  slight  demonstration  with  a  view  of  aiding  General  M oOalL 
I  was  given  to  understand,  but  whether  by  General  Stone  or  by  sonie  ome  dse, 
that  that  was  the  intention,  and  that  General  Stone  acted  under  the  belief  that 
General  McGall  was  holding  the  enemy  in  check  on  one  side  while  he  waa  me- 
nacing him  from  the  other.  But  before  he  could  have  obeyed  his  order  al  all 
General  McGall  was  back  at  Landev. 

Question.  Did  you  understand  the  order  to  General  Stone  to  indicate  that 
General  McGall  would  act  in  concert  with  himt 

Answer.  That  he  was  to  assist  McGall;  that  they  were  to  act  in  eoneett.  It 
was  that  McCall  was  at  DndnesviUe  menacing  tiM  enemy  from  that  qoatter, 
and  "it  would  be  well  for  you  to  made  a  slight  demonstration  upon  Leeahug 
from  your  side."  I  know  the  words  "slipit  demonstration"  were  in  the 
order. 

Question.  Did  General  Stone  ever  Intimate  to  you  that  he  ever  had  any  Inli- 
mation  of  the  order  that  retired  McCall? 

Answer.  No,  sir.  •  I  am  prettr  sure,  though  I  will  not  be  poBitive^  that  he 
told  me  he  was  astonished  when  he  found  that  General  HcOaa  had  gone  baeL 
I  know  that  I  felt  very  much  mortified  when  I  found  that  General  MoOall  had 
fiJlen  back  at  the  time  he  did,  until  it  was  cleared  up. 
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WashinotoNi  February  27, 1862. 
Colonel  William  Raymond  Lbb  Bwom  and  examined. 

ByMr.Odell: 

QneetioD.  What  is  your  position  in  the  anny  % 

Answer.  I  am  colonel  in  command  of  the  20th  Massachosetts  regiment. 

Question.  Were  you  at  the  battle  of  Bale's  Bluff  with  yonr  re^mentt 

Answer.  I  was  there  with  a  battalion  of  my  regiment 

Question.  Will  you  giro  ns  a  saednct  statement  of  what  oceorred  1 

Answer.  On  Sunday  afternoon,  of  the  20th  of  October,  about  half  past  2 
o'clock,  Captain  Charles  Stewart,  the  assistant  adjutant  general  to  (ienend 
BUme,  who  was  in  command  of  the  corps  of  -observation  of  which  the  brigade  to 
which  my  regiment  was  attached  formed  a  part,  dismounted  at  my  quarters  in 
oamp  Benton,  which  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  fifom  Edwards's  Ferry,  on  the 
Potomac  and  asked  me  what  force  I  could  Aimish  for  the  field  immediately.  I 
replied  to  him  that  the  greater  part  of  my  regiment  was  on  detached  duty  in 
omervatioa  of  an  inland  in  the  liyesr  beI6w  Edwards's  Ferry,  and  in  support  of 
Ricketts's  battery  near  the  river,  and  another  pcnrtion  also  formed  the  camp 
ciDund  for  that  day,  and  the  grand  naord  for  the  brigade.  I  told  him  I  thou^t 
I  could  furnish  a  battalion  two  hunored  strong,  that  is,  two  hundred  rifles.  He 
asked  me  whether  they  were  supplied  wtth  ammunition.  I  replied,  <*  Yes ;  ther 
have  forty  rounds  .eadi  in  thdr  cartridge  boxes."  He  then  told  me  to  marda 
the  battalion  to  what  was  called  the  centre  pickets,  on  the  tow-path  of  the  cans), 
and  there  to  await  ftirther  orders.  The  men  were  mustered  and  I  found  about 
two  hundred  and  eighty  rifles,  part  of  which  I  detailed  from  the  line  for  a  relief 
camp  guard.  In  twenty  minutes  I  marched  a  battalion  of  two  hundred  and 
seventeen  men  out  of  camp,  and  towards  Edwards's  Ferr^  I  found  the  road 
filled  with  columns  of  troops— the  Minnesota  Ist,  Michigan  7th  and  New  York 
2d.  They  halted  and  defiled  into  the  fields  near  the  river,  on  the  high  ground 
at  the  river,  and  I  passed  them.  I  ordered  two  companies  that  were  in  support 
of  Bicketts's  battery  to  report  to  Greneral  Stone  where  he  had  placed  the  battery, 
and  which  seemed  to  be  prepared  for  aetion.  I  defiled  on  to  the  tow-path  and 
marched  to  die  point  des^ated  in  the  orders  which  I  had  received  mm  Cap* 
tain  Stewart.  He  passed  me  on  the  march;  he  was  mounted  and  had  two  or 
three  orderlies  with  hiuL  When  I  arrived  at  the  centre  pickets  I  found  a  small 
force  composed  of  the  iMi  Massadiusetts  and  some  men  of  the  15th  Massachift- 
setts.  My  orders  were  to  await  orders  at  that  point  Captain  Stewart  returned 
without  givipg  me  any  orders  at  all.  Colonel  I)even8  joined  me  soon  after,  and 
told  me  that  he  had  removed  his  command,  a  battalion  of  three  hundred  and 
fifty  men,  to  Harrison's  island,  whit^,  before  that,  had  been  occupied  by  one  or 
two  oomnanies  of  his  regimttit  as  a  picket  guard  in  observation  of  the  Y  irgfaila 
shore.  He  went  over  to  the  island  himself  in  a  boat  I  put  my  own  battalion 
into  a  Uvouac  camn  that  night»  as  it  had  at  that  time  got  to  be  dark. 

Soon  after  that  Major  Mvere  and  myself  went  over  to  Harrison's  islandy 
and  there  met  Colonel  Devens,  and  he  showed  me  an  order  which  was  s%ned 
hr  General  Stone  or  by  his  adjutant,  Captain  Stewart,  I  have  forgotten  which, 
^niis  order  required  him  to  establish  pickets  there,  and,  if  I  recollect  aright,  to 
defend  that  island  agidnst  any  attack  of  the  enemy  from  the  other  sido.  In 
case  he  was  attacked  by  superior  numbers  I  was  to  cross  over  as  a  re-enforce- 
ment and  join  hsm  on  me  island.  Mi^r  Revere,  Colonel  Devens,  and  myself 
examined  this  order  carefolly  to  see  what  the  nature  of  the  service  was  in  which 
we  were  engaged.  We  examined  the  nound  of  the  island  with  a  view  to  its 
d«fonee  against  the  enemy  from  the  Virginia  shore.  The  examination  we 
made  was  quite  a  careftd  one,  sufficiently  so  to  enable  me  to  oomprehoid  the 
nature  of  the  ground  upon  which  I  was  to  ^t  if  a  battle  should  ensue.    We 
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then  arranged  signals^  lights  they  were,  which  were  signals  of  communication 
to  advise  me  that  my  command  must  cross.  We  arranged  that  the  hoats 
should  be  left  on  the  Maryland  shore  for  my  ose.  Colonel  DeTens  also  ad- 
vised me  that  a  captain  of  one  of  his  companies,  with  a  smaU  party  of  men»  in- 
tended to  cross  the  river  into  Virginia  with  a  view  to  ascertain  precisely  the 
condition  and  location  of  a  camp  of  the  enemy,  supposed  to  be  located  a  short 
distance  from  the  river  towaras  Leesburg.  After  this  examination  and  this 
arrangement  of  signals  as  between  us,  Major  Revere  and  lAyself  returned  to  the 
Maryland  shore  to  our  command  there. 

At  perhaps  ten  o'clock  at  night  a  boat  came  over  from  the  island  bringing 
Quartermaster  Howe,  of  the  15th  regiment,  and  Colonel  Deven's,  who  monnt^ 
his  horse,  and,  without  saying  a  word  to  me,  proceeded  down  the  tow- 
path  towards  Edwards's  Ferry.  He  returned;  in  what  time  I  cannot  say, 
.but  I  should  think  it  was  perhaps  in  about  two  hours ;  it  was  perhaps  midnight 
when  he  returned.  He  told  me  then  that  he  had  orders  from  Colonel  Devens 
which  he  would  show  to  me,  and  he  read  them  partly  to  me  by  the  light  of  a 
pine-knot  which  we  had  burning.  They  were  somewhat  lone.  I  found  in  those 
orders,  or  by  those  orders  rather,  that  I  was  directed,  or  peraaps  I  should  aay 
Colonel  Devens  was  advised  that  I  would  cross  immediatelv  with  my  battalion 
and  occupy  the  island,  and  establish  pickets  on  it,  whUe  he,  Colonel  Devens, 
should  withdraw  his  pickets  from  the  island  and  take  his  battalion  across  the 
river  to  the  Virginia  shore;  ''that  Colonel  Lee,  (myself,)  would  fttmish  100 
men  from  his  battalion  to  follow  Colonel  Devens  immediately  across  the  river, 
and  occupy  the  high  land  immediately  over  the  river."  The  duty  assigned  to 
me  by  this  order  was  to  cover  the  retreat  of  Colonel  Devens  in  case  he  had  to 
£b11  back;  to  allow  his  command  to  pass  down  the  river  bank  and  take  the  boats, 
while  I  covered  his  passage  against  the  enemy;  the  quartermaster  also  adviaed 
roe  that  two  mountain  howitzers  would  report  to  me  very  soon.  He  then  took 
a  boat  and  crossed  the  river.  In  a  short  time  the  howitzers  came  up  from 
Edwards's  Feny  or  in  that  direction* 

In  the  meantime  Major  Severe  and  myself  were  engaged  in  sending  over  our 
battalion  in  three  scows  that  were  there.  One  of  the  scows  was  somewhat 
larger  than  the  other  two.  It  was  reported  to  me  that  the  larger  one  would 
eany  50  men,  and  the  smaller  ones  would  carry  from  40  to  45  men  each. 
We  put  the  men  on  board  the  scows  as  fast  as  possible,  and  found  that  the 
larger  one  would  carry  45  men,  which  was  the  most  we  could  get  in  it,  and  the 
others  would  carry  about  40  men  each.  Those  scows  were  poled  across.  The 
current  was  pretty  strong,  very  swift,  the  rains  of  the  previous  few  days 
having  swollen  the  river  considerably,  and  in  order  to  reach  the  island  it  was 
necessary  to  pole  the  scows  up  the  river  some  distance,  and  then  take  the 
downward  current  and  a  diagonal  course  across  the  river.  Sometimes  the  scows 
failed  to  make  the  landing  the  first  trial,  and  had  to  be  poled  up  again.  But 
we  got  the  battalion  over  to  the  island.  It  had  been  increased  by  that  time,  by 
order  of  General  Stone,  by  the  101  men  who  had  been  supporting  Ricketts's 
battery;  thev  had  been  detached  from  the  batteiy  and  ordered  to  join  me, 
which  they  had  done.     So  that  I  then  had  318  men. 

Before  leaving  the  tow-path,  I  wrote  a  report  to  Greneral  Stone  stating  that  I 
was  there  with  318  men,  and  40  rounds  of  cartridges  to  each  man ;  that  Colonel 
Devens  had. reported  to  me  a  battalion  of  300  men,  with,  as  he  supposed,  30 
rounds  to  each  man,  and  the  19th  Massachusetts  had  about  200  men  on  picket 
duty  there ;  so  that  the  whole  force  immediately  available  for  any  service  on  the 
island  was  818  men,  with  muskets  and  rifles,  and  supplied  with  ammunitioB; 
that  I  sent  to  General  Stone.  It  had  then  got  to  be  well  on  towards  morning, 
or  I  will  say  it  was  considerably  after  midnight,  when  the  last  boat  went  over 
with  the  howitzers.  I  w/ent  in  that  boat  myself.  My  command  had  been  left 
partly  in  the  ruins  of  what  we  supposed  to  l)e  an  old  tobacco  house,  and  partly 
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fitationed  on  picket  duty.  Upon  arriying  on  the  island,  I,  witb  Major  Revere, 
joined  Colonel  Devens  in  a  little  house  on  the  island.  I  then  requested  him  to 
let  me  read  this  order  under  which  I  had  acted  in  crossing  to  the  island,  and 
which  was  signed  by  General  Stone.  Oolonel  Devens,  Major  Revere,  and  mj- 
selP  read  it  over,  and  studied  it  with  great  care.  We  found  that  Oolonel  Devens 
waA  ordered  to  cross  with  his  battalion  of  300  men,  as  we  then  supnosed  it  to 
be,  and  a  battalion  of  my  own  r^ment,  100  strong,  was  to  occupy  tne  bluff  to 
cover  his  retreat,  should  it  be  necessary  for  him  to  fall  back.  Qe  was  to  move 
in  advance  from  the  river  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  up  the  camp  of  the  ene^ 
my,  supposed  to  be  located  some  short  distance  in  advance  from  the  river  towards 
Leesburg ;  and  I  think  the  order  required  him,  having  accomplished  that  pur- 
pose, to  retire  to  the  island,  unless  ]>9esburg  seemed  to  be  unoccupied,  and  it 
would,  in  his  judgment,  be  safe  and  expedient  to  move  upon  Leesburg  with  his 
command.  I  understood  the  order  to  give  him  a  discretionary  power  to  move 
upon  Leesburg  after  having  broken  up  this  camp.  He  was  himself  to  judge 
whether  it  was  expedient,  as  a  military  measure,  for  him  to  advance  or  to  retire. 
At  all  events,  I  was  to  maintain  myself  on  the  bluff  while  he  did  retire,  and 
then,  of  course,  I  was  to  retire  myself,  though  that  was  not  stated ;  I  would  then 
be  in  a  condition  that  would  require  me  to  do  so. 

The  movement  across  the  river  began.  1  went  with  Major  Revere  to  the  side 
of  the  island  next  the  Virginia  shore  to  look  at  the  ground,  and  to  see  the  means 
of  transportation.  I  found  there  a  small  row-boat,  a  metaJ  boat,  as  it  proved  to 
be,  and  two  small  skiffs.  Oolonel  Devens  immediately  commenced  embarking 
his  men  and  transporting  them  to  the  Virginia  shore.  How  many  men  he  could 
take  at  a  time  in  that  metallic  boat  and  the  two  skifis,  I  did  not  wait  to  ascer- 
tain. I  went  back  to  the  house,  and  again  read  this  order  tP  satisfy  myself  in 
regard  to  the  duty  which  I  was  requured  to  perform. 

I  would  say,  however,  that  before  I  had  arrived  on  the  island.  Major  Revere 
and  Oolonel  Devens  had  consulted  together  in  regard  to  the  propriety  of  bring- 
ing over  some  scows  to  the  Vireinia  side  of  the  island,  to  increase  the  means  of 
transportation  there,  of  which  mey  had  knowledge,  and  I  had  not.  Major  Re^ 
vere  communicated  to  me  the  result  of  that  conference,  which  was. that  one  of 
the  scows  should  be  carried  around ;  and  after  having  myself  looked  at  the 
means  of  transportation,  I  at  once  acceded  to  that  arrangement.  My  impres- 
sion now  is — ^if  the  order  is  extant  it  can  easily  be  ascertained — that  the  order 
of  Greneral  Stone  reauired  me  to  bring  all  these  scows  around  to  the  Virginia 
shore ;  and  I  think  tnat  it  also  required  me  to  haul  them  across  the  island ;  of 
that,  however,  I  am  not  sure.  Oertainly  the  metallic  boat  was  carried  across 
the  island.  It  was  at  first  on  the  Maryland  side  of  the  island,  and  Major  Re* 
vere  and  Oolonel  Devens  had  it  taken  across. 

I  ordered  Major  Revere  to  remain  on  the  island  in  command  of  the  residue  of 
my  battalion  on  the  island,  whfle  I  took  command  of  the  100  men  who  were  to 
cross  over  into  Virginia ;  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  go  with  them.  My  adjutant.  Ad- 
jutant Piersou,  went  with  me ;  he  accompanied  me,  acting  as  my  aid. 

After  an  interval,  I  cannot  now  undertake  to  say  how  long,  it  was  announced 
to  Colonel  Devens  that  the  last  boat  with  his  men  were  about  to  cross.  He 
shook  hands  with  us,  left  us,  and  went  down  to  the  island  shore  and  crossed 
over.  I  prepared  to  follow  him  with  my  battalion  of  101  men.  As  soon  aa 
the  boats  came  back,  I  commenced  embarking  my  men  and  sending  them  over. 
I  think  I  found  I  could  carry  28  men  in  the  metallic  boat  and  two  skiffs.  The 
men  were  crossed  over  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  marched  up  on  the  blu£ 
The  bluff  was  close  to  the  nver,  and  was,  I  should  say,  perhaps  fifty  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  river.  The  fiuse  of  the  bluff  next  to  the  river  was  nearly  per^ 
pendicular.  The  first  part  of  the  path,  which  was  a  winding  one  up  the  blnffy 
was  very  narrow,  afterwards  widening  with  a  road  perhaps  wide  enough  to  be 
tailed  a  cart  path. 
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Wben  I  amv^  at  the  too  of  the  bluff  it  was  quite  daik,  bat  I  coqM 
gmsh  men  moying.  I  soiigbt  out  Colonel  Devens  and  stated  to  him  that  I 
ihare  with  my  command*  and  that  he  was  at  liberty  to  move  in  adTainae.  He 
jmmediatelj  marched  his  battalion  forward.  I  proceeded  to  make  the  heat  disp^ 
aition  of  mr  own  force  which  I  could  without  anj  knowledge  of  the  gmoadk 
and  in  the  dark.    This  was  about  half  past  fire  o'clock  on  Monday  monuiig* 

As  soon  as  it  became  light  enough,  I  proceeded  to  examine  the  ground  am 
which  I  stoo4f  and  sent  out  scouts  to  the  fix>nt  and  to  die  right  and  the  left; 

Stated  a  small  force  under  a  trusty  and  efficient  officer  to  gunrd  the  road  6cm 
e  river,  and  waited  there  for  events  as  they  mieht  happen.  We  had  difloo>^ 
ered  no  pickets  of  the  enemy  at  aU.  There  had  been  no  sign  of  lifei  exeepi 
from  our  own  force. 

At  half  past  seven  o'clock  there  waa  a  firing  on  our  right,  the  right  of  the 
bluffy  in  and  about  a  ravine  where  a  party  of  my  scouts,  a  sergeant  and  tiwe 
men,  had  been  sent  to  reconnoitre.  Just  l>efore  that,  I  had  also  sent  my  a4i^ 
tant  and  two  officers  out  to  reconnoitre.  The  adjutant  came  back  and  said  that 
the  sergeant  of  that  scouting  party  had  been  shot,  and  immediately  after  that 
the  sergeant  himself  came  in*  I  found  that  he  had  been  shot  in  the  arm*  We 
bound  up  his  wounds  as  well  as  we  could  do  it  there,  and  he  was  sent  down  te 
the  river,  where  I  had  posted  an  intelligent  man  for  the  purpose  of  estaUiaking 
an  immediate  communication  with  Major  Bevere,  who  was  in  command  cf  tka 
rest  of  my  battalion  on  the  island.  After  that  there  was  some  little  firing  of 
pickets;  the  pickets  of  ike  enemy  seemed  to  have  come  down,  and  were  appa* 
rently  firing  across  to  the  island. 

At  about  8  o'clock  we  heard  a  heavy  volley  in  advance,  and  after  that  an 
irregular  firing,  which  seemed  to  be  aretum  fire.  I  judged  from  the  sound  that 
the  firing  was  perhaps  a  half  a  mile  from  where  my  command  was  then  poated 
on  the  bluff.  In  the  course  iji  m  v  reconnoissance  I  found  that  the  path  firom 
the  river  continued  on  as  a  sort  of  cart  nath^up  throueh  a  piece  of  wooda»  and 
it  was  up  that  road  that  I  supposed  Oolonel  Devens  had  moved.  Soon  after 
this  firing,  which  after  the  two  volleys  I  have  spoken  of  became  uregnlar.  as 
between  skirmishers  apparently,  the  wounded  men  began  to  appear  ooi  ' 
along  tins  road  as  it  opened  ftom  the  woods  into  the  open  space  where  I 
posted  on  the  bluff.  Man  followed  after  man,  wounded,  until  I  think  there  i 
11  or  13  had  come  back.  They  were  mostly  accompanied  bv  men  to  a 
them.  They  required  Boak  little  assistance,  which  I  fumishod,  and  then  tbey 
were  passed  down  to  the  river,  put  into  a  boat  and  sent  across  to  the  island* 

I  should  have  stated  before— I  will  do  so  now — ^that  when  I  marched  out  of 
camp  the  preparations  seemed  to  be  for  a  battle.  I  met  my  assistant  siiifeon» 
Dr.  Bevere,  and  directed  him  to  go  to  camp  and  order  ambulances  down  to  the 
canal  opposite  the  central  picket  statiou,  wnere  they  would  be  ready  for  use  in 
case  we  should  want  them*  I  directed  him  then  to  report  himself  in  pecaoB  at 
the  central  picket  station.  He  had  performed  that  duty,  and  was  on  the  iaiand« 
so  that  these  men  were  sent  over  to  him  for  treatment. 

The  firing  in  front  ceased,  and,  perhaps,  in  the  course  of  three  quartan  of  an 
hour  Colonel  Devens's  battalion  apneared  on  this  road,  coming  out  of  thia  woodt 
on  the  open  space  of  the  bluff.  Ttiey  marched  out  in  excellent  order,  camiag 
by  flank  column*  in  double  files.  They  were  in  excellent  condition,  no  fluiry, 
theirformation  preserved.  When  they  reached  the  position  where  I  stood  I 
went  forward  a  little  to  meet  them.    I  found  Oolonel  Devens  and  his  < 


perfectly  cool.  I  asked  what  had  happened;  I  had  before  obtained  aoBM  gen- 
end  information  from  the  wounded  men,  and  those  who  had  accompanied  &m 
to  assist  them.  Oolonel  Devens  did  not  say  much  to  me ;  he  seemed  veij  mmtk 
vexed;  in  fact,  he  seemed  angry  at  the  result  of  the  opmition.  I  finally  aaid  to 
him,  '<If  you  are  goins  to  stay  h^pe,  oolonel,  you  better  form  your  line  of  battb 
across  the  road,  instead  of  leaving  your  battalion  in  column  and  halted  hi  the 
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road."  To  tbat  lie  made  no  replj.  I  waited-  to  see  wbetber  he  would  retixe 
and  take  the  boats  or  not.  I  ascertained  that  the  repo^  that  there  was  a  camp 
of  the  enemy  in  advance  waa  b  niistake»  the  light  shining  npon  and  thronga 
some  treee  naying  been  mistaken  for  a  camp  ue  night  before.  I  ascertamed 
thut  Ck>lonel  Devens  had  reeonnoitered  over  a  hill  a  little  in  advance  of  this 
wood  toward  Leesbnrg;  there  did  not  apnear  to  be  anj  force  of  the  enemy 
thete.  He  had  sent  two  companies  forward  to  reconnoitre,  or  in  the  advance 
§ofr  some  purpose,  and  a  company  of  the  enemy  had  fired  on  one  of  these  com* 
panies— company  A,  of  his  regunent— firing  from  a  nivine.  That  was  the 
yoUey  which  I  had  heaid  at  eight  o'clock.  The  enemy  then  broke  and  ran 
into  a  field  and  got  nnder  the  cover  of  some  stacks  of  com  stalks,  and  Colonel 
Devens's  two  companies  fell  back  upon  the  main  body  of  lus  battalion,  which 
had  remained  in  &e  woods,  and  then  they  had,  after  a  short  time,  fallen  back 
on  my  position.  After  remaining  there  twenty  minntes  or,  perhaps,  a  half  an 
how.  Colonel  Devens  pat  his  battalion  in  motion  again  and  moved  them  in 
advance  once  more,  aim  moved  again  np  this  road  without  saying  to  me  what 
he  intended  to  do;  as  he  had  not  retired,  I  condnded  that  he  intended  to  fight. 
I  aecordingh^  addressed  a  note  to  Major  Bevene,  and  sent  it  over  to  the  isluid, . 
BByhi^,  *« Colonel  Devens  has  fidlen  back  on  my  position;  we  are  determined  to 
fight"  That  was  all  I  wrote  to  him.  We  reniamed  there  a  considerable  time 
beforathe  firing  was  resnmed  in  the  advance  in  firont  of  me;  by  and  by  it  com« 
meneed  again;  it  was  irregalar,  evidently  the  firing  of  skirmishers;  it  was  not 
a  heavy  &ring,  but  still  it  was  pretty  active.  The  qnartermaster  of  the  Idth 
regiment,  Qoartennaster  Howe,  had  gone  over  with  Colonel  Devens  early  in 
the  moming,  bnt  had  left  before  the  first  firing.  He  now  retomed  and  said 
that  G^eneral  Stone  desired  to  know  what  our  opinion' was.  I  told  him  that  we 
woe  on  the  Vixnnia  shore;  that  if  the  government  designed  to  open  a  campaign 
at  that  time,  and  on  that  field,  we  had  made  a  lodgment,  bnt  we  should  want 
re^enforeements;  that  the  means  of  transportation  were  smaU,  and  that  we  also 
lecpiired  subsistence.  I  spc^  to  this  man  very  cautiously,  because,  in  the  first 
place,  he  was  no  soldier-nhad  no  military  knowledge  at  all— 4md  seemed  very 
mneh  exdted  and  impetuous;  and  in  the  next  plaice,  I  was  not  sure  by  whtut 
authority,  or  under  what  authority,  he  came  there  speaking  fbr  General  Stone. 
I  therefore  spoke  to  him  veiy  cautiously,  indeed.  He  then  went  forward  and 
consulted  with  Colonel  Devens,  and  then  returned  anfl^  crossed  over  to  the  island. 
Captain  Condee  followed;  he  came  over  with  a  small  force  of  cavalry;  two 
fonts,  as  we  call  it,  of  cavalry— -eight  cavalrymen,  I  think.  Captain  Condee  rode 
up  on  the  bluff  and  asked  me  what  the  condition  of  things  was.  I  told  him  to 
sit  down  and  take  his  pencil  and  write  what  I  told  him.  I  stated  to  him  pre- 
cisely what  had  occurred,  and  what  I  had  stated  to  the  quartermaster ;  I  repeated 
that  to  him,  and  he  put  it  in  writine — ^diat  is,  the  memorandum  related%to  what 
had  happened,  to  our  condition,  and  what  it  would  be  necessaty  to  do  if  we  were 
expected  to  maintain  ourposition.  After  this  interview,  he  retired  with  his  horse ; 
went  back  to  the  island,  1  supposed.  He  went  down  to  the  bluff,  to  the  landing. 
At  about  IS  o'dook,  it  might  have  been,  or,  perhaps,  later,  for  I  will  not  be  (rare 
about  the  time,  M^or  Severe  appeiued  on  the  field  with  the  residue  of  my  bat- 
talion which  had  been  left  on  the  ishmd  under  his  command.  This  increased 
my  force  to  three  hundred  and  seventeen  men.  He  told  me,  or  some  ofiicer  who 
came  with  him  told  me,  that  Colonel  Baker  was  on  the  island.  I  disposed  of  my 
men,  this  battalion  of  tihree  hundred  and  seventeen  men,  in  the  b^t  manner! 
could  to  cover  the  passage  of  the  river,  for  that  was  still  mj  duty,  as  I  had  no 
ftnther  otdere  than  to  mamfofai  my  poeidon  there  on  the  bluff  as  a  covering  party 
for  Ookmel  Deveds.  After  havhig  disposed  of  my  men  hi  the  best  manner  to 
carry  out  these  orders,  I  left  the  bhiff  to  go  to  the  river  to  cross  over  to  the 
island  to  see  Colonel  Baker,  with  a  view  of  exphunine  to  hhn  not  only  the  con- 
(UHen  of  things  so  for  as  the  troops  w«re  concerned,  but  aho  the  nature  of  tte 
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giound  apon  which  we  stood  and  were  to  operate,  for  I  had  recoimoitefed  it 
▼ery  cardiilly  indeed.  After  proceeding  towaraa  the  river  for  that  pnrpoee,  §ar 
perhaps  one  hundred  feet»  the  firine  in  nont  opened  again  very  heavilj.  I  im- 
mediately returned  to  mj  command,  judging  that  to  l^  the  proper  plaee  for  me 
if  there  was  going  to  be  an  action;  and  there  I  remained  until  some  time  after 
1  o'clock.  Some  time  between  1  and  2  o'clock  I  heard  a  voice  behind  me  in- 
quiring for  Colonel  Lee,  and  Major  Bevere,  I  think,  said,  pointing  to  me« 
'<  There  he  standsJ"  I  turned  around,  and  a  militaiy  o£Eioer  on  horseback  pre- 
sented himself,  and  bowed  very  p(^tel7,  and  said :  "  I  congiatuhite  jou  i^Mm 
the  prospect  of  a  battle."  l.bowed,  and  said :  "  I  suppose  you  assume  com- 
mana."  I  knew  it  was  Colonel  Baker.  I  had  seen  him  once  before  at  Pooles- 
ville,  for,  perhaps,  a  minute,  and  I  recognized  him  here.  He  said  he  would 
assume  command.  Colonel  Baker  was  mllowed  by  a  battalioii  of  the  California 
regiment,  as  it  was  caUed,  Colonel  Baker's  regiment,  and  the  Tammany  regnment. 
I  should  have  stated  that  before  the  battalion  of  my  own  raiment  had  come 
over,  under  the  conunand  of  Major  Revere,  a  battalion  of  the  15th  Massaehnaetts 
regiment  had  come  across  between  11  and  half-past  11  o'clock,  and  had  paasfd 
to  the  front  and  re-enforced  Colonel  Devens,  who  commanded  the  15th  regiment. 
Colonel  Baker,  upon  his  arrival,  immediately  proceeded  to  form  his  order  of 
battle  with  the  troops  as  they  came  over.  Mj  own  order  of  battle  had  plaeed 
the  main  body  of  troops  I  had  across  the  bluff,  nearly  parallel  with  the  river, 
the  right  resting  on  the  woods,  with  an  advance  guard  in  the  wood*  aad  die 
left  resting  on  me  woods,  with  an  advance  guard  also  in  the  wood,  each  winf 
having  an  adva&ce  guard  in  the  wood  of  one  company.  That  line  was  foimed 
to  cover  Colonel  Devens's  retreat;  not  exactly  to  nght  a  battle,  but  to  cover  his 
retreat— of  course,  to  fight  the  enemy  if  they  followed  him.  Colonel  Baker  left 
my  command  mainly  as  it  was,  placing  two  companies  of  the  California  re^ment 
on  the  right  of  my  battalion,  leaving  the  road  from  the  woods  open  for  a  abort 
time.  He  placed  companies  of  the  California  regiment,  and  the  Tammany 
regiment,  on  my  left,  in  the  woods.  What  disposition  was  made  of  them  in  the 
woods  I  cannot  tell.  And  what  disposition  was  made  of  the  advance  guard  on 
my  right  I  could  not  tell,  as  it  was  hid  firom  my  sight  Having  done  this. 
Colonel  Baker,  who  was  still  mounted,  rode  up  to  me  and  asked  me  how  I  liked 
the  order  of  battle.  I  told  him  I  thought  the  battle  was  to  be  made  on  the  left. 
I  added  nothing  more  than  that.  I  told  him  the  battle  was  to  be  made  on  the 
left.  His  order  of  battle  was  what  was  termed  a  parallel  order ;  the  centre  being 
re-enforced,  and  the  re-enforcement  of  the  centre  being,  perhaps,  twenty  feet  in 
rear  of  the  ftont  Une. 

By  Mr.  Covode: 

Question.  The  river  was  In  your  rear  1 

Answer.  Yes,  sir:  perhans  fifty  or  sixty  feet  in  the  rear  of  us,  under  the  bluff. 
In  the  meantime  the  15th  Massachusetts  had  fallen  back  under  the  fire  of  the 
enemy.  They  came  back  in  good  order.  They  did  not  come  back  in  a  bat- 
talion, but  in  independent  companies.  They  marched  diagonally  across  in  ftont 
of  my  line  and  formed  a  Une  across  my  right,  being  what  is  called  a  crotchet 
thrown  forwaid,  the  left  wing  of  the  15th  bein^  somewhat  in  the  rear  of  my 
line,  that  is,  towards  the  river;  the  order  of  batUe  then  was  a  parallel  order,  the 
oentre  being  re-enforced,  with  a  crotchet  thrown  forward  on  the  right,  the  left 
wins  of  the  crotchet  being  to  the  rear  of  the  right  of  my  own  line.  The  right 
and  left  wings,  as  I  am  informed,  had  advanced  gii^rds  thrown  forward  in  detached 
companies.  About  that  time,  or  soon  after.  Colonel  Baker  asked  me  in  regard 
to  my  opinion  of  the  order  of  battle,  a  gun,  what  would  be  called  a  6-pouiidfir 
sun,  it  was  a  James  gun,  which  would  throw  a  solid  shot  of  thirteen  pounds, 
drove  upon  the  field  just  in  rear  of  my  firont  line,  where  it  was  halted.  I  sufipQaed 
the  gun  was  to  be  unlimberedt  and  run  up  by  hand  to  a  little  ridge  just  in  ftont 
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of  US— «  ridge  whieb  extended  aerofla  the  bluff,  I  wheeled  a  platoon  to  the 
right  to  make  an  opening  for  the  gon  to  move  forward  through  my  line,  waiting 
for  them  to  nnlimber.  fiat  the  officer  in  command  of  the  gon  gare  the  oider  to 
move  fbrward,  and  it  moved  forward,  without  unlimbering,  to  the  ridge.  The 
horses  had  hardly  appeared  above  the  ridge  before  the  skirmishers  of  the  enemy 
appeared  and  opened  fore  upon  us.  The  distance  was  about  three  hundred  feet 
in  foont  of  us.  The  enemy  would  come  to  the  edge  of  the  woods,  which  was 
in  front  of  the  open  snace  upon  which  we  were  formed,  and  opened  fire.  Their 
fire  was  directed  to  this-  gun.  I  will  not  undertake  to  say  how  many  horses 
were  shot,  but  the  two  leading  horses  were  verv  badly  hurt — ^the  head  of  one  of 
them  was  very  nearly  shot  away,  and  the  rider,  if  my  impression  serves  me 
right — and  he  was  the  only  rider  for  the  six  horses — ^was  shot  out  of  his 
saddle.  That  was  just  as  the  horses  were  turning  for  the  purpose  of  unlimbering 
the  gun.  They  were  just  lifting  up  the  trail  on  the  limber,  and  a  number  of 
Ae  men  of  the  gun  were  shot  down.  The  horses  became  fhmtic;  the  leading 
horses  broke  the  traces,  And  they  all  rushed  down  the  hill,  dragging  the  limber 
alter  them.  They  rushed  through  my  line,  disturbing  it  somewhat,  of  conrse* 
and  passed  to  the  rear  a  short  distance,  the  limber  with  the  horses  attached. 
However,  the  gun  was  got  into  action,  and  a  few  discharges  made  from  it. 
•  As  I  was  hiformed,  the  man  who  had  the  firiction  primers  was  shot  and  carried 
to  the  rear  with  the  primers  in  his  pocket;  but  one  of  the  men  happened  to 
have  some  in  his  pocket,  so  that  the  gun  was  not  entirely  disabled  from  that 
cause.  But  the  men  were  shot  away  so  fast  that  it  was  impossible  to  move  the 
gnn  forward  after  the  recoil  from  the  fore  without  assistance.  Colonel  Baker, 
himself,  put  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel,  and  so  did  his  assistant  adjutant  general 
also ;  and  I  think  I  saw  Oolonel  Gogswell  there.  The  gun  was,  in  this  way, 
moved  forward  and  loaded.  Of  course,  a  heavy  fire  was  all  this  time  directed 
upon  it.  In  the  meantime  the  infantry  lines  had  been  moved  forward.  My 
own  had  been  moved  forward  to  deliver  their  fire.  A  fire  had  commenced  on 
our  right  wing  between  the  enemy  and  the  advanced  guards.  At  that  time 
there  seemed  to  be  no  enemy  on  the  left.  On  our  right  we  had  been  attacked 
very  sharply,  and  some  were  kflled  and  wounded.  The  firing  was  pretty  heavy 
on  our  right. 

Question.  Was  there  not  a  bluff  on  your  left  that  protected  the  enemy  firom 
view  until  they  got  close  upon  you  1 

Answer.  No,  sir;  there  was  a  ravine  in  the  woods  on  our  left ;  but  the  enemy 
had  not  come  in  on  our  left  at  that  time.  As  I  was  saying,  I  moved  my  own 
line  in  advance  to  this  ridge,  under  orders  to  fire  by  files.  I  took  the  liberty  of 
objecting  to  Colonel  Baker  to  that  order,  because  they  were  raw  troops,  and  I 
doubted  whether  we  could  make  them  fire  by  files.  His  orders  were  to  fall 
back  and  load,  and  move  forward  again,  and  so  continue  the  fire.  I  gave  the 
order  to  fire  by  files ;  gave  notice  to  the  battalion  to  move  forward,  and  gave 
the  order  to  fire  by  file,  commencing  on  the  right.  They  brought  down  tiieir 
rifles  and  delivered  their  fire,  but  very  (juickly,  very  rapidly  mdeed ;  the  whole 
line  delivered  their  fire.  In  the  meantime  the  enemy  were  delivering  their  fire 
by  companies,  so  that  their  fire  was  cointinuous.  My  men  fell  back  steadily  a 
short  distance,  perhaps  ten  feet,  the  ground  there  descendine  a  little,  where  they 
loaded,  and  at  the  order  moved  forward  again  very  steadily.  The  two  com* 
panics  of  the  California  regiment  on  my  right  did  not  move  forward  with  alac- 
rity; they  still  lay  on  the  ground.  After  the  engagement  had  been  continued 
in  this  manner  for  some  time.  Colonel  Baker  came  to  the  position  that  I  occu- 
pied and  asked  me  why  those  men  were  not  in  action.  I  made  some  remark  in 
mly  to  that,  the  substance  of  wMch  was  that  I  could  not  get  them  into  action. 
B(e  went  amone  them,  and  was  very  energetic  in  his  efforts  to  get  them  into 
action;  he  fiuled,  however.  They  rose  once  to  deliver  their  fire;  that  was  hut 
aa  my  men  wont  forward.   As  die  gnn  was  in  front  of  me  I  waa  obligoa  to 
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obHmie  my  line  a  litde,  aad  Ae  Ofttifonda  eempmiefl  would  hare  fired  into  «■« 
b«t  Major  Revere  and  my  adjatant  went  among  them  and  beat  down  dieir 
pieees,  and  prerented  their  firing. 

In  the  meantime  the  gnn  was  diiabled  to  a  great  extent  ton  the  want  of  ar- 
taUerifits.  I  carried  sheUs  myself  to  the  gtm.  I  looked  into  the  ammoaitioo 
diest  for  canister,  but  could  not  find  any  at  all.  It  was  a  rifle-gun  and  thegr 
'had  nothing  but  shell.  Finally  there  was  one  man  left  at  the  gnn;  he  came  to 
me  bleeding,  and  said,  "I  have  dolne  all  I  could."  I  said,  '*  Yes,  you  hare 
been  a  brave  man."  He  gave  up  his  sword,  and  went  bleeding  to  the  rear,  and 
the  gun  was  left  without  a  man.  In  the  meantime  it  was  veiy  evident  that  the 
enemy  had  been  re-enforced  upon  our  left.  The  firing  there  had  been  Teiy 
heavy  indeed — ^the  left  was  driven.  Colonel  Baker  went  to  the  left  and  paaacd 
into  ihe  woods.  After  a  moment  he  came  out  (tf  the  woods  on  my  front  and 
left.  The  enemy  were  perhaps  within  fifty  or  seventy-five  feet  of  the  poMtaon 
fn  which  he  stood.  There  was  a  heavy  firing  there,  and  Colonel  Baker  waa 
shot  by  a  man  with  a  revolver-— shot  in  the  temple— at  least  I  supposed  bo»  for 
as  he  was  borne  bv  me  dead  I  saw  that  his  temple  was  Ueeding.  He  passed 
to  the  rear  a  deaa  man.  It  had  llien  got  to  be,  I  should  think,  half  past 
four  o'clock.  We  had  been  fighting  at  tlut  time,  I  should  suppose,  about  two 
hours.  The  left  had  been  driven  in ;  it  was  very  evident  that  the  enemy  waa 
in  feree  there.  The  right  had  not  been  driven  in  very  much.  The  15th  Mas- 
sachusetts had  maintained  its  line  ijrith  exeat  steadiness,  the  right  deliveriag 
dieir  fire,  the  left  wing  of  the  crotchet  not  Dsing  able  to  fire,  for,  l^ng  on  lower 
ground,  if  they  had  fii^  it  would  have  been  n^t  into  us— -we  shoiud  have  re* 
eeived  their  fire  instead  of  the  enemy.  At  this  time  our  loss  had  been  very 
heavy. .  The  loss  of  my  own  regiment -in  the  open  space  had  been  particnlarij 
heavy ;  but  the  men  still  maintained  a  good  steady  bearing.  They  had  broken 
once,  and  seemed  to  be  vezy  much  disturbed  by  the  example  of  a  company  on 
our  right  which  had  broken  in  a  panic.  By  the  efforts  of  Captain  Tremlett  and 
M^or  Revere,  and  my  adjutant,  the  line  was  refonned  and  die  men  went  to  work 
again  with  steadinesss.  We  had  been  obliged  to  move  two  companies  of  my  own 
regiment  in  thelineinrearof  U8,in  order  to  take  the  nlaces  of  companies  in  thefipont 
of  line,  which  had  been  decimated  er  broken  up  by  toe  fire.  Indeed,our  resoureesj 
eould  see,  were  entirely  exhausted  by  tills  time.  It  had  got  to  be  towards  6  o'clock. 
Boon  after  Colonel  Baker  was  killed,  or  about  this  time,  supposing  myself  to  be 
in  command,  seeing  that  we  were  overpowered*  and  knowing  that  our  means  of 
transportation  were  very  small  indeed,  in  order  to  get  the  wounded  over  even 
it  would  be  necessary  to  make  a  stand  to  eover  Uie  crossing  of  the  river*  I 
said  to  the  officers  about  me  that  in  my  judgment  we  should  retreat,  or  fiJl 
baek.  In  order  to  cover  the  passage  of  the  river,  I  took  a  small  force,  earn- 
posed  of  a  company  of  the  15th  regiment,  detachments  of  two  of  my  own  com* 
ranies,  and  a  platoon  of  the  Califomians,  and  directed  them  to  report  to  Mti^ 
Bevere  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  covering  line  to  enable  those  at  the  river 
side  to  get  across.  That  would  cover  their  passage.  My  object  was  to  cover 
the  passage  particularly  of  the  wounded,  for  Dr.  Severe,  the  only  surgeon  en 
the  field — ^who  had  crossed  over  with  ttajor  Bevere  when  he  brought  the  bnU 
talion  under  his  command^Dr.  Bevere  had  been  sent  to  the  river  by  Mttor 
Bevere  for  the  purpose  of  superintending  the  passage  of  the  wounded,  gettuiK 
them  into  the  boats,  and  sending  them  across.  Captain  Harvev,  of  CoUmm 
Baker's  staff,  his  adjutant  genml,  came  up  and  said  that  he  believed  that 
Colonel  Cogswell  was  the  senior  officer.  Colonel  Cogswell  was  a  stranger  to 
SM.  I  knew  he  was  on  the  field,  but  whether  he  was  my  senior  or  I  his  waa  a 
onestion  I  could  not  determine  there.  But  as  Captain  Harvey  stated  it  oen> 
ndentiy  I  accepted  it  as  a  foct,  for  it  was  no  time  to  dispute  about  rank  en  a 
field  of  battie  like  that.  I  said,  "  Veiy  well;  what  are  your  orders!"  •*! 
tiuiik,"  said  Colonel  Cogswell,  "  that  we  better  tiy.to  cut  our  way  through  the 
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enemy  to  tbe  Teft  and  reach  Edwards's  Ferry,*'  whieb  is  some  two  and  a  half  or 
three  mileB  dutant  from  where  we  were.     So  we  formed  a  Bmall  colamn  and 
moved  it  by  the  left  flank  into  the  woods.    Now,  I  knew  a  MissisBippi  reg^ent 
had  come  in  there,  apparently  having  come  right  up  the  river  bank  from  some 
place  below.    Company  D  of  my  own  regiment  had  been  driven  in  from  the 
left,  and  a  sergeant  and  corporal  of  that  company  told  me  that  a  regiment. of  the 
enemy  had  come  in  under  the  trees  on  the  bank  of  the  river  from  the  direction 
of  Eawards's  Ferry,  and  had  placed  themselves  on  oar  left.    Still,  the  order 
was  to  move,  and  I  moved  with  what  troops  of  this  covering  line  which  I  had 
formed  I  could  collect    The  head  of  the  column  moving  up  soon  came  within 
a  few  feet  of  the  front  of  the  enemy,  so  it  was  stated  to  me,  who  fired  a  volley 
which  just  crushed  away  the  head  of  the  column,  and  the  column  fell  back.    I 
myself  did  not  get  further  than  the  road.     Colonel  Cogswell's  men  were  formed 
in  firont  of  mine.     The  column  then  began  to  retire  towai'ds  the  bluff,  and  began 
to  pass  down  the  road  on  the  bluff  to  the  landing.    A  great  many  men  had  gone 
down  previously.    Major  Bevere  and  some  officers  of  my  own  regiment,  and  a 
few  of  the  other  regiments,  and  a  small  body  of  men,  were  still  left  on  the  field. 
The  enemy  came  in  on  our  left  and  on  our  front.    As  we  were  standing  in  the 
edge  of  the  woods  they  delivered  some  very  heavy  volleys  into  us,  and  some  of 
our  men  were  hurt.    But  they  were  protected  by  the  trees.     1  myself  was  pro- 
tected by  a  horse  that  had  been  wounded  and  had  fallen  down  on  his  fore  knees. 
Previous  to  that.  Minor  Bevere  had  gone  forward  where  the  two  mountain  howit- 
zers had  been  placea,  for  the  purpose  of  moving  them  and  seeing  that  they  were 
thrown  into  the  river,  so  that  the  enemy  should  not  get  them.     They  were  fired 
upon,  and  Major  Bevere  was  slightly  wounded,  and  we  were  obliged  to  retire  and 
leave  the  howitzers  there.     The  James  gun  had  also  been  moved  back  to  the  rear 
and  thrown  into  a  ravine  near  the  river,  as  near  as  we  could  get  at  it     We  were 
all  driven  from  the  field.    The  enemy  now  advanced  from  the  front,  left,  and 
right.    As  there  was  no  egress  from  the  open  space  on  the  bluff  in  any  direction 
tluough  the  woods,  we  then  walked  quietly  down  the  road  towards  the  river ; 
and  I  may  sav  here  that  I  Haw  no  hasty  movement  of  officers  ^r  men  down 
that  bluff.    Tnere  was  no  running  or  panic.     Of  course,  they  went  down  some- 
what rapidly,  but  there  was  no  evidence  of  a  panic — ^no  signs  of  fright.    We 
were  whipped,  we  knew  that ;  we  were  defeatea ;  still,  the  men  were  composed 
and  calm.    There  were  two  boats  then  at  the  landing— this  metallic  boat,  and 
a  scow  which  Major  Bevere  had  got  over  in  the*  course  of  the  morning.     What 
had  become  of  the  skiffs  I  did  not  know.    The  scow  was  filled  by  a  company 
of  the  Talnmany  regiment  coming  over  to  re-enforce  us.    There  were  two  com- 
panies who  were  landed  and  went  a  little  way  up  the  bluff,  when  they  were 
fired  upon  and  retired.    How  far  they  went  up  the  bluff  I  do  not  know.     Of 
coarse,  what  means  of  transportation  we  had  was  rapidly  used  bv  the  men. 
The  boats  w^re  not  brought  close  up  to  the  shore,  but  the  men  waded  out  and 
got  into  them.    Major  Bevere  and  myself,  and  a  small  party  of  us,  passed  to 
the  left — the  left  as  we  were  then  facing  the  river— and  proceeded  along  up  the 
river.     So  far  as  we  could  tell,  the  wounded  had  all  been  got  over,  except  three 
wounded  who  were  carried  to  Lee^burg.     We  passed  to  the  left  up  the  river» 
hoping  that  we  might  find  some  place  to  cross  the  river,  as  we  supposed  w« 
could  not  cross  there.    The  enemy,  in  the  meantime,  had  come  on  the  bluff,  and, 
•  standing  on  the  top  of  the  bluff,  were  delivering  a  heavy  fire,  not  only  into  tbe 
river  where  the  men  were  crossing,  but,  so  fiur  as  they  were  able,  also  upon  the 
river  shore  where  the  men  stood  clustered  together  very  thickly ;  and  some  of 
our  men  were  killed  and  wounded  there  as  well  as  in  the  river.     We  passed 
along  up  the  river,  hoping  that  opportunities  might  offer  for  escape.     We  did 
not  succeed,  but  were  captured  by  a  party  of  cavalry  about  eight  o'clock  in  the 
evening. 

Paitii 31 
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ByMr.  Ghanaier: 

QaeBtion.  Did  you  not  expect  re-enforcements  firom  Edwards's  Ferry  during 
that  engagement? 

Answer.  I  did  myself.    My  left  ear  was  open,  as  we  say. 

Question.  Do  you  know  of  any  obstacles  in  the  way  of  re-enforcements  com- 
ing up  from  there  ? 

Answer.  I  am  unable  to  answer  that  question.  I  was  three  and  a  half  miles 
from  that  place,  and  I  do  not  know  what  force  the  enemy  had  there,  except 
from  their  own  statement. 

Question.  What  would  have  been  the  effect  of  a  single  regiment  attacking 
the  enemy  upon  the  left  during  that  engagement  1 

Answer.  I  think  we  should  have  whipped  them. 

Question.  Suppose  that  even  half  a  regiment  had  come  upon  them  unex- 
pectedly, attacking  them  upon  their  rear,  without  their  knowing  how  many 
there  were.    Would  not  the  surprise  have  broken  them  1 

Answer.  They  would  not  have  attacked  them  upon  the  rear.  This  Missis- 
sippi regiment  came  up  two  miles  to  the  support  of  the  force  of  the  enemy  who 
were  fighting  us.  I  think,  as  a  military  proposition,  the  result  of  moving 
half  a  regiment  up  towards  their  rear  or  flank  would  have  been  that  but  one 
regiment  of  the  enemy  (either  the  seventeenth  or  eighteenth  Mississippi)  would 
have  been  sent  to  attack  us  on  our  left,  instead  of  two. 
ByMr.Odell: 

Question.  Gould  you  have  held  your  own  with  only  one  regiment  re-enforc- 
ing the  'enemy  against  you  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  think  we  could  on  that  ground. 
By  Mr.  Chandler : 

Question.  But  with  a  whole  regiment  of  our  men  coming  in  on  their  flank, 
you  could  have  whipped  them  1 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  so.  I  think  a  regiment  of  one  thousand  men, 
efficient  soldiers,  well  commanded,  would  have  occupied  the  enemv  on  the  left, 
and  occupied  them  so  seriously  that  they  could  not  have  been  able  to  send  a 
very  heavy  force  against  us.  I  think,  from  the  best  information  I  have — from 
communications  made  to  me  by  commanders  oC  battalions,  before  the  battle,  as 
to  the  strength  of  their  battalions — I  think  we  had  there  1,600  men  in  round 
numbers.  I  make  it  out  1 ,603lbien,  rank  and  file,  that  were  fairly  in  that  action. 
The  two  companies  of  the  Tammany  ree^mcnt  I  do  not  include,  because  we 
were  defeated  before  they  came  over.  I  do  not  include  the  nineteenth  Massa- 
chusetts, which  was  on  the  island,  because  they  were  never  under  fire.  I  think 
it  proper  to  state  that  to  this  committee,  because  I  have  read  a  report  of 
Colonel  Hinks,  which  might  lead  one  to  suppose  the  nineteenth  Massachusetts 
were  in  the  action.  They  never  were  under  fire.  I  desire  to  sav  to  the  com- 
mittee that  in  expressing  my  opinion  upon  the  effect  of  a  thousand  men  coming 
up  there  from  Edwards's  Ferry,  it  is  merely  an  opinion.  I  cannot  tell  what  the 
result  would  have  been ;  but  my  judgment  upon  it  is,  that  a  thousand  men  oc- 
cupying the  enemy  upon  our  left,  and  preventing  the  re-enforcements  of  the 
enemy  coming  in  on  our  left;,  would  have  very  materially  changed  the  fortunes 
of  the  day,  even  on  that  ground.  The  ground  on  which  we  lought  the  battle 
was  most  un&vorable.  I  think  if  I  coidd  have  seen  Colonel  Baker  and  ex- 
plained to  him  the  nature  of  the  ground,  he  would  have  understood  it  a  great 
aeal  better. 

By  Mr.  Gk>och : 

Question.  Who  is  responsible  for  the  means  of  transportation  there  ? 

Answer.  I  am  unable  to  answer  that  question.  I  do  not  know  what  orders 
were  given  in  regard  to  transportation  for  the  troops.  I  tell  you  what  there 
was  there. 
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ByMr.Odell: 

Question.  Tou  have  referred  to  General  Stone's  orders  once  or  twice.  Was 
tbere  any  qualification  in  reference  to  the  means  of  transportation  ?  Was  the 
order  to  cross  on  condition  that  there  was  transportation  sufficient,  or  any  quali- 
fication of  that  kind  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir.  There  were  directions  in  the  order  as  to  how  the  means  of 
tmnsportation  were  to  be  used. 

*      By  Mr.  Covode : 

Qoestfon.  You  stated  that  you  had  orders  to  take  the  boats  from  the  Mary- 
land side  to  the  Virginia  side  of  the  island.  How  was  that  to  be  done— across 
the  island,  or  around  the  upper  end,  or  around  the  lower  end? 

Answer.  My  impressi<m  is  that  the  order  was  to  haul  the  boats  across  the 
island.  I  wish  to  be  understood  as  being  uncertain  in  regard  to  the  order  of 
taking  all  the  boats  to  the  Virginia  side  of  the  island.  I  am  not  sure  whether 
I  had  that  order  at  all.  But  I  will  say  that  it  was  quite  impossible  to  do  it, 
because  re-enforcements  came  up  on  the  tow-path  before  we  got  our  boat 
aroond. 

Question.  Would  not  the  taking  these  boats  to  the  Virginia  side  of  the  island 
have  left  you  entirely  without  transportation  on  the  Maryland  side  of  the 
island? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  re-enforcements  could  not  have  come  across  at  all. 

Question.  In  any  event,  was  not  the  transportation  entirely  insufficient  for 
getting  over  there  and  getting  back? 

Answer.  I  think  so. 

By  Mr.  Gooch : 

Question.  Do  you  know  whether  General  Stone  had  knowledge  of  what  the 
means  of  transportation  were? 

Answer.  I  do  not. 

Question.  When  had  Gkmeral  Stone  been  at  that  point? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know.  I  had  never  seen  General  Stone  but  three  or  four 
times  on  a  reconnoissance,  and  once  on  business  at  his  headquarters. 

Question.  Can  you  tell  me  whether  the  order  which  you  read  contemplated 
your  crossing  at  Harrison's  island? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  It  fixed  that  point? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  I  will  ask  you,  as  a  military  man,  whose  duty  it  was  to  have  seen 
to  it  that  there  was  sufficient  transportation  ? 

Answer.  Well,  sir,  answering  that  as  a  militaiy  man,  the  military  commander 
who  organizes  and  directs  a  battle  to  be  fought  is,  of  course,  responsible,  so  far 
as  giving  orders  is  concerned,  and  so  far  as  seeing,  to  the  best  of  his  ability, 
that  those  orders  are  obeyed,  for  the  condition  of  the  troops,  for  a  sufficiencv  of 
force  for  the  occasion,  and  for  the  transport  service,  whether  it  be  by  land  or 
water. 

Question.  He  is  bound  to  see  to  it  that  the  proper  means  are  provided  for 
oarryingont  his  orders? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  a  militaiy  commander  is  bound 
to  take  all  reasonable  and  proper  measures  to  see  that  success  shall  follow  his 
movements. 

Question.  That  would  make  General  Stone,  then,  responsible  for  providing 
the  means  of  transportation.  You  have  spoken  of  the  line  of  battle  as  formed 
by  Colonel  Baker.  Do  you  deem  that  the  position  selected  by  Colonel  Baker 
for  forming  his  line  of  battle  was  well  taken  ? 
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Answer.  I  do  not.  I  tliink  Colonel  Baker  had  too  little  knowledge  of  the 
ground  upon  which  we  were  to  fight. 

Question.  He  had  had  no  opportunity  to  make  a  reconnoissanoe  of  the  gnrand 
himself? 

Answer.  The  hattle  commenced  within  a  very  short  time  after  he  came  upon 
die  ground ;  that  is,  what  we  call  the  main  hatde  of  the  day. 

Question.  If  the  line  of  hattle  had  been  formed  in  the  woods,  on  the  light* 
instead  of  across  the  open  space,  would  jou  not  have  been  in  a  better  pod- 
tion? 

Answer.  No,  sir.  I  Ihink  the  centre  line  of  battle  was  well  placed*  I  think 
where  I  commanded  myself  was  well  placed;  it  was  an  open  space  that  com- 
manded the  road.  When  I  remarked  to  Colonel  Baker  that  the  battle  would  be 
upon  our  left,  I  meant  to  say  that  the  enemy  would  attack  us  in  force  tfiere. 
Oar  way  of  communication  was  with  the  left,  and  therefore  our  greatest  reBi0t- 
ance  should  have  been  upon  the  left,  and  for  two  reasons :  one  was  that  we 
should  check  the  enemy  there,  and  by  checking  the  enemy  we  left  our  commu- 
nication open  with  Edwards's  Ferry. 

Question.  Aiter  you  found  that  the  day  was  lost,  was  it  at  any  time  deemed 
advisable  to  go  to  Edwards's  Ferry  with  your  foroel 

Answer.  We  made  an  effort  to  get  there.  I  have  already  stated  that  a  small 
column  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  moved  to  the  left  for  the  purpose  of  open- 
ing our  communication  with  Edwards's  Feny,  and  that  the  front  of  the  col- 
umn was  crushed  away  by  the  fire  of  the  Mississippians,  who  had  come  in  on 
our  left  eight  or  nine  hundred  strong,  as  we  sa^osed,  and  our  men  gave 
way. 

Question.  Could  any  guard  have  been  placed  o^r  the  boats  to  have  afforded 
any  reasonable  chance  for  the  escape  of  the  men  when  they  were  obliged  to  £dl 
back  to  the  river  t 

Answer.  I  think  not.  The  boats  were  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  the  fiie  of 
the  enemy.  One  was  sunk;  we  supposed  the  bottom  had  been  riddled  by 
bullets.  The  metallic  boat  floated  down  the  river,  die  man  who  was  bringing  it 
over  having  been  shot;  and  every  man  who  undertook  to  swim  was  expoied  to 
a  heavy  fire. 

Question.  If  there  had  been  sufficient  means  of  transportation  across  the 
liver,  were  there  not  sufficient  troops  in  the  vicinity  to  have  re-enforced  yoot  >o 
as  to  have  enabled  you  to  win  the  day  ? 

Answer.  Undoubtedly.  There  might  have  been  three  or  four  thooMnd 
troops  thrown  over. 

'  Question.  So  that  the  whole  disaster  resulted  from  insufficiency  of  transpor- 
tation? V 

Answer.  The  disaster  resulted  from  the  Bust  that  a  small  corps,  1,600  strong, 
was  obliged  to  fight  a  force  of  3,200,  (that  being  the  enemy's  force,  as  stated  to 
me  by  a  rebel  officer,)  and  fight  them  under  great  disadvantages.  The  batde  was 
not  lost  because  the  means  of  transportation  were  small.  The  battle  was  lost 
because  we  were  overpowered.  The  loss  in  the  river  and  by  being  taken  pris* 
oners  was  due,  of  course,  to  the  want  of  transportation,  to  some  extent — ^to  a  great 
extent,  I^wiU  say.  Had  the  means  of  transportation  been  greater,  more  men  could 
have  been  got  across,  even  under  the  fire  of  the  enemy;  but  the  loss  of  the  bottle 
is  due  to  the  &ct  that  we  fought  with  1,600  men  against  3,200  men. 

Question.  If  you  had  had  sufficient  means  of  transportation  during  the  day 
where  you  crossed,  were  there  not  troops  enough  there  that  might  have  been 
taken  over  to  have  saved  the  day? 
Answer.  Tes,  sir;  plenty  of  them. 

Question.  Then,  taking  it  in  that  point  of  view,  the  whole  disaster  reeidted 
from  insufficiency  of  transportation,  because  then  troops  enough  might  have  been 
thrown  across  to  have  made  you  equal  to  the  enemy  ? 
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Answer.  Te8,  sir;  there  10  no  question  about  that. 

Question.  In  relation  to  the  place  of  crossing,  was  the  place  a  good  one? 

Answer.  In  some  resp^ts  it  was.  For  the  duty  originailj  contemplated  it 
was  a  good  one.  It  was  a  narrow  place,  and,  of  course,  the  passage  could  be 
made  quicklj.  And  also,  supposing  that  the  enemy  did  not  occupy  that  place 
with  pickets,  in  regard  to  which  we  had  no  knowledge,  the  place  was  a  good 
one.  It  was  proved  that  the  enemy's  pickets  had  been  with^wn.  We  could 
concentrate  our  battalions  in  an  open  space  surrounded  by  woods,  with  a  road 
in  front  of  us  leading  to  the  point  of  attack.  The  woods  protected  us  eren  in 
daytime  from  the  sight  of  the  enemy.  Therefore,  supposing  that  the  enemy 
were  not  apprised  of  our  crossing — ^that  they  were  not  in  obserration  of  us  witn 
their  pickets — ^it  was  a  very  good  point  to  cross  for  that  purpose.  It  was  not  a 
good  point  to  cross  a  large  body  of  troops  to  fight  a  battle,  because  the  ap- 
proaches to  the  battle-field  were  so  narrow  that  the  troops  were  obliged  to  move 
forward  to  it  in  very  narrow  columns.  They  were  obliged  to  go  up  in  small 
detachments  instead  of  going  up  in  heavy  masses,  which  of  itself  would  have 
had  a  great  moral  effect 

Question.  Was  not  the  water  very  deep  between  the  island  and  the  Yuginia 
shore? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  how  long  the  poles  were;  they -were  not  of  any  very 
great  length ;  perhaps  fifteen  feet  in  length.  The  boat  swere  poled  across,  ex- 
cept the  metallic  boat  and  the  skiffs,  which  were  paddled  across. 

Question.  Do  you  know  whether  there  were  any  boats  in  the  canal  there 
which  might  have  been  taken  out  so  as  to  have  even  bridged  the  river,  or  at 
least  to  have  afforded  sufficient  means  of  transportation  back  and  forth  ? 

Answer.  I  am  not  aware  of  that.  There  was  one  canal-boat  which  came  down 
that  night  from  Conrad's  Ferry  with  some  shovels.  I  do  not  know  how  that 
boat  could  have  been  locked  out  into  the  river  there.  There  was  no  lock-out 
at  that  point. 

Question.  There  was  a  lock-out  at  Edwards's  Ferrj  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  just  below  Edwards's  Ferry.  That  was  three  miles  and 
a  half  below  us. 

Question.  Boats  might  have  been  locked-out  at  Edwards's  Ferry,  and  taken 
up  the  river,  if  time  sufficient  had  been  allowed  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  it  would  have  been  a  difficult  task,  I  think;  but  it  could 
have  been  done. 

By  Mr,  Covode: 

Question.*  Was  not  the  placing  you  on  that  bluff  to  protect  the  retreat  of 
Colonel  Devens's  forces,  placing  you  in  rather  a  hazardous  position,  liable  to  be 
cutoff? 

Answer.  If  we  did  our  duty  I  suppose  we  should  have  been  destroyed.  I 
knew  that  perfectly  well  when  I  went  there. 

ByMr.  Qooch: 

Question.  Do  you  know  what  orders  were  received  from  General  Stone  dur- 
ing the  day  ? 

Answer.  I  received  none,  and  Colonel  Devens  received  none  that  I  know  of 
after  midnight  the  night  before,  except  from  Colonel  Baker ;  and  that  was  di- 
r^tly  on  the  field  of  battle. 

By  Mr.  Covode : 

Question.  You  spoke  about  some  person  coming  to  you  on  the  field  who  was 
no  military  man  ? 

Answer.  That  was  the  quartermaster  of  the  15th  regiment.  I  said  he  had  no 
military  knowledge.  He  did  not  come  with  any  orders,  but  said  he  came  from 
General  Btone,  to  ask  what  was  best  to  be  done. 
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Question.  Are  there  any  other  matters  that  7011  deem  important,  that  jou 
have  not  stated  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  that  there  are.  I  will  state  that  when  we  were  taken 
to  Leeshurg  after  heing  captnred,  General  Evans,  the  rebel  general,  offered  to 
Golonel  Cogswell,  Major  Revere,  and  myself,  and  other  officers  who  were  with 
OS,  the  freedom  of  the  town  of  Leesburg,  if  we  would  agree  not  to  take  up  arms 
against  the  confederate  government.  He  had  a  written  parole  for  us  to  sign. 
Now,  I  did  not  intend  to  sign  any  parole,  but  I  said,  <'  General,  let  us  look  at 
the  phraseology  of  this."  I  examined  it,  and  said,  **Let  us  add — *  unless  duly 
exchanged  or  otherwise.'"  He  said  in  his  report,  that  that  "or  otherwise," 
meant  tiiat  we  expected  to  be  recaptured  that  night.  I  declined  the  parole,  be- 
cause I  did  not  know  what  was  to  be  the  policy  of  the  government  in  reference 
to  such  matters,  and  I  did  not  know  but  that  I  might  compromise  it  in  some 
way.  In  regard  to  my  experience  as  a  prisoner  within  their  lines,  I  consider 
myself  on  parole  of  honor  not  to  divulge  anything  until  exchanged. 

By  Mr.  Gooch : 
Question.  What  was  the  conduct  and  bearing  of  Colonel  Baker  from  the  time 
he  came  on  the  field  until  he  fell? 

Answer.  I  think  his  bearing  was  that  of  a  cool,  gallant,  and  chivalric  soldier. 
Question.  He  was  cool  and  self-possessed  1 
Answer.  Perfectly  so. 


Washington,  February  27,  1862, 
Major  Paul  J.  Bbvbrb  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Gooch : 

Question.  What  is  vour  position  in  the  army  f 

Answer.  Major  of  tne  20th  Massachusetts  regiment. 

Question.  Were  you  at  the  battle  of  Ball's  Bluff? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  You  have  heard  the  statement  of  Colonel  Lee  in  relation  to  what 
transpired  at  that  time.  State  whether  or  not  you  concur  with  him  in  what  he 
has  stated. 

Answer.  I  do,  entirely. 

Question.  Is  there  anything  you  wish  to  add  to  the  statement  he  has  madef 

Answer.  I  have  nothing  whatever  to  add. 


WASHlNaTON,  February  27,  1863. 
General  Charles  P.  Stone  recalled,  and  examined  as  follows : 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  If  there  is  anything  you  desire  to  state  to  the  committee  in  addition 
to  what  you  have  already  stated,  you  will  please  state  it.  What  the  committee 
desire  is  to  get  at  the  truth,  as  nearly  as  possible. 

Answer.  I  have  observed  that  a  great  deal  of  blame  has  been  cast  upon  me 
for  leaving  a  small  body  of  troops  on  the  Virginia  shore  opposite  Edwards's 
Ferry,  on  the  night  of  Monday,  October  21,  1861,  after  the  defeat  of  Colonel 
Baker's  command  at  Ball's  Bluff.  I  am  blamed  for  not  withdrawing  the  troc^ 
I  had  caused  to  be  thrown  across  the  river  at  Edwards's  Feny,  and  leaving  than 
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oyer  tbere  exposed  to  the  Bame  force  of  the  enemy  that  had  aLready  succeeded 
against  Colonel  Baker.  I  desire  to  state,  in  reference  to  that  matter,  that  that 
danger  occurred  to  me  the  moment  I  learned  of  the  disaster  at  Ball's  Bluff. 
And  in  addition  I  will  state  that  I  had  had  no  conceotion  that  there  had  been 
or  was  to  be  a  disaster  at  Bali's  Bluff  until  just  after  dusk  on  that  day.  I  think 
it  was  about  five  o'clock  in  the  evening  that  a  staff  officer  whom  I  had  sent  to 
Colonel  Baker  returned  to  me.  (As  Colonel  Baker  had  not  sent  me  any  mes- 
sages, I  took  the  usual  precaution  of  a  general  commanding,  and  sent  a  staff 
officer  to  the  right,  with  orders  to  see  Colonel  Baker,  and  bring  me  any  mes- 
sages that  Colonel  Baker  might  have  for  me.)  He  returned  to  me  at  Edwards's 
Ferry,  and  said,  "  I  found  the  body  of  Colonel  Baker  being  brought  off  the 
field  as  I  went  to  report  to  him  ;  he  has  been  killed."  I  immediately  asked, 
"  In  what  condition  did  that  leave  the  troops  ?"  He  replied,  "  They  are  en- 
raged at  the4oss  of  their  leader,  and  are  fighting  even  better  than  before."  I 
immediately  mounted  my  horse,  rode  down  to  the  tow-path,  sent  directions  to 
General  Gonnan  commanding  at  Edwards's  Ferry,  that  I  was  going  to  the  right 
to  take*  command  there,  as  I  had  heard  that  Colonel  Baker  had  fallen.  I  then 
rode  rapidly  up  the  tow-path,  not  dreai;ning  of  any  greater  disaster  than  the 
serious  one  of  the  loss  of  Colonel  Baker,  when  I  met  the  body  of  Colonel  Baker 
being  brought  down  by  a  gentleman  representing  himself  as  his  nephew.  I 
stopped  for  a  moment  out  of  respect  for  the  brave  man  we  had  lost,  and  then 
galloped  up  the  tow-path  to  the  crossing.  Just  as  I  reached  there  I  saw  some 
«ien  who  appeared  to  be  wet,  without  arms,  and  only  partially  clothed,  coming 
along  in  small  squads  on  the  tow-path.  I  said,  "  Men,  how  did  yon  get  across 
the  river  ?"  They  replied,  "  We  swam  the  river."  I  was  so  anxious  to  get  up 
there  that  I  did  not  stop  to  question  the  men  more  closely,  but,  giving  them  one 
word  of  sharp  reproof  for  deserting  their  comrades,  I  rode  on.  I  met  more  and 
more  of  the  men,  and  began  to  fear  we  had  had  a  disaster.  I  again  stopped  and 
inquired  of  the  men.  They  said  to  me,  "  We  have  been  beaten  on  the  other 
side ;  we  have  swam  the  river ;  and  those  left  behind  are  either  all  killed  or 
captured.  The  enemy  came  down  on  us  10,000  strong."  This  was  the  wild 
talk  of  the  fugitives.  I  passed  on  until  I  got  opposite  the  crossing,  where  I 
found  great  confusion.  I  looked  around  for  a  cool  man  of  whom  I  could  learn 
something,  and  found  a  chaplain  of  the  15th  Massachusetts,  who  was  taking 
care  of  the  wounded.  I  asked  him  what  had  happened.  He  said  the  best  in- 
formation he  could  get  from  those  who  were  fleeing  across  the  river,  was  that 
the  entire  command  on  the  Virginia  side  was  either  killed  or  captured, 

I  at  once  saw  the  danger  to  both  our  right  and  left — the  leu  at  Edwards's 
Ferry,  and,  at  least,  what  remained  of  the  right — ^those^nnder  General  Gorman 
and  those  still  left  on  Harrison's  island.  I  immediately  sent  orders  over  to 
Colonel  Hinks,  of  the  19th  Massachusetts,  who  was  on  the  island,  to  secure  all 
the  wounded  and  fugitives  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  to  maintain  the  island  at 
all  hazards  until  he  had  removed  the  wounded  to  the  Maryland  shore,  watching 
carefully  that  the  enemy  made  no  crossing  to  the  island ;  and  then,  knowing 
that  I  could  go  myself  quicker  than  anybcSiy  I  could  send,  I  turned  my  horse 
and  galloped  down  to  withdraw  my  troops  at  £dwards's  Ferry  back  to  the  Mary- 
land shore.  I  supposed  at  that  time  that  I  had  about  2,500  men  across  the  river, 
and  the  reports  I  had  heard  opposite  Ball's  Bluff  were  that  the  enemy  had  been 
largely  re-enforced,  and  they  were  then  about  10,000  strong.  I  saw  that  there 
was  great  danger  of  Gorman  being  overwhelmed  at  Edwards's  Ferry.  I  did 
not  know  whether  McCall  would  be  there  to  jbssist  him  or  not.  I  was  in  utter 
ignorance  in  reference  to  him  or  his  position.  I  at  once  commenced  retiring  my 
troops  as  quietly  but  as  rapidly  as  I  could,  taking  the  precaution  to  have  my 
artillery  on  the  Maryland  side  so  placed  as  to  cover  the  troops  on  the  Virginia 
side,  ^he  ground  on  the  Maryland  shore  commands  perfectly  the  ground  on  the 
Virginia  shore  there;  and  it  would  be  an  exceedingly  dangerous  thing  for  troops 
to  advance  and  attack  any  body  of  men  on  the  Virginia  shore,  directly  at  Ed- 
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wards'fi  Ferry,  whQe  the  Maiyl&ad  shore  was  well  held  by  artillery.  The  i 
meut  I  bad  given  the  orders  for  the  retiring  of  these  troops  I  reported,  by  tele- 
graph, to  General  McGlellan,  at  Washington,  that  we  had  met  with  a  severe 
repulse  on  our  right,  bat  that  I  was  doing  the  best  I  could  to  secure  the  left 
and  to  retrieve.  I  am  not  quite  sure  now  whether  I  telegraphed  to  General 
McGlellan  before  I  rode  up  to  Harrison's  island  that  Golonel  Baker  had  been 
killed,  or  whether  I  put  that  in  the  same  despatch  in  which  I  informed  him  of 
the  repulse.  Having  sent  that  information  to  General  McGlellan,  I  continaed 
withdrawing  the  troops,  watching  carefully  so  as  to  use  the  artiUery  for  their 

Protection  if  necessary.  After  some  time — I  cannot  tell  how  long,  (for  one  takes 
at  little  note  of  time  under  such  circumstances,)  but,  apparently,  as  soon  as  a 
a  message  could  go  to  Washington  and  an  answer  be  returned,  (being  carried  by 
a  courier  on  horseback  four  miles  each  way,  from  the  telegraph  station  to  Ed- 
wards's Ferry,) — I  received  orders  from  General  McGlellan  to  this  affect :  ''Hold 
all  the  ground  you  now  have  on  the  Virginia  shore,  if  your  men  will  fight,  in- 
trenching if  necessary.  You  will  be  re-enforced."  Perhaps  the  words,  "  if  your 
men  will  fight, "  came  before  the  rest  of  the  despatch,  and  my  imprelMon  is 
(though  I  will  not  be  positive,)  that  the  words  "at  all  hazards"  were  used  in  the 
direction  to  hold  all  the  ground  on  the  Virginia  shore.  I  am  sorry  that  I  have 
not  possession  of  a  single  paper,  telegraph  or  otherwise,  of  the  records  connected 
>  with  mj  division.  You  Know  the  way  in  which  I  was  removed  from  my  com- 
mand. I  was  ordered  to  report  myself  nere  in  Washington  at  once ;  and,  mving 
not  the  slightest  suspicion  of  why  I  was  required  here,  I  left  all  my  papers  as  I 
would  have  done  had  I  been  going  out  for  a  two  hours'  ride,  and  from  that  time 
to  this  I  have  never  seen  a  single  paper  of  any  kind  I  then  left  behind  me.  I 
make  this  explanation  to  show  why  it  is  that  I  cannot  speak  positively  about 
the  language  of  the  despatches  received  and  sent — ^why  I  cannot,  p»4iaps, 
give  their  exact  words. 

I  saw  all  the  danger  in  which  my  troops  were  on  the  Virginia  side.  Bat  I 
supposed  at  that  time  that  Greneral  McGall  was  very  near  there.  And  I  took 
it  for  granted,  when  General  McGlellan  telegraphed  me  to  hold  my  position  on 
the  Virginia  side  at  all  hazards,  and  that  I  should  be  re-enforced,  that  he  had 
the  means  of  immediately  securing  me. 

I  cannot  state  positively  when  it  was  that  I  telegi'aphed  to  General  Banks, 
But  my  impression  now  is  that  just  as  I  started  to  go  up  to  Ball's  Bla£^  when 
tlie  news  of  Golonel  Baker's  detith  reached  me,  I  telegraphed  to  Grcneral  Banks 
requesting  him  to  send  up  a  brigade.  When  I  got  to  Harrbon's  island,  and 
before  I  returned  to  Edwards's  Ferry,  I  despatched  a  messenger  to  meet  what- 
ever brigade  General  Banks  might  send,  and  conduct  it  to  Gonrad's  Ferry  in- 
stead of  to  Edwards's  Ferry,  from  which  my  despatch  to  General  Banks  was 
sent.  And  my  impression  \a  that  when  I  returned  to  Edwards's  Feny  and 
telegraped  to  General  McGlellan  the  fact  of  the  repulse  at  Ball's  Bluff,  I 
sent  another  telegram  to  General  Banks  that  he  had  better  bring  up  his  whole 
division.  I  know  I  sent  General  Banks  such  a  telegram,  but  at  what  time  I 
will  not  be  positive. 

Some  time  was  lost  in  communiaating  with  General  McGlellan,  by  my  receiv- 
ing a  despatch  in  cipher,  of  which  I  had  not  the  key,  from  him  or  from  his 
chief  of  staff.  What  the  contents  of  that  despatch  were  I  have  never  learned. 
I  immediately  responded  to  it,  "  I  have  received  the  box,  but  have  no  key." 
What  that  despatch  w(is  I  have  no  knowledge  of  whatever.  But  I  presome 
that  the  despatches  which  came  afterwards  covered  the  same  ground.  I  cannot 
state  now,  after  so  long  an  interval  of  time,  at  what  hour  I  telegraphed  to 
General  McGlellan  urging  that  the  re-enforcements  should  be  sent  to  Qwme 
creek  on  the  Viigiuia  side,  supposing  all  the  time  that  General  McGall  was 
not  far  off.  The  response  to  that,  which  I  think  I  received  about  elevea  o'clock 
on  Monday  night,  was  the  first  intimation  I  ever  received  that  McGall  had  not 
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all  the  time  been  near  me.  That  despatch  informed  me  that  no  re-enforcements 
could  reach  me  from  the  Virginia  side,  but  that  Banks  would  re-enforce  me 
from  the  Maryland  side. 

Question.  How  far  was  Greneral  Banks  from  yon  ] 

Answer.  He  was  about  fourteen  miles  in  my  rear. 

Question.  Did  that  first  despatch  from  General  McGlellan,  promising  you  re- 
enforcements,  contemplate  that  they  should  come  from  Genend  Banks  1 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  I  suppose  so.  But  at  the  time  my  idea  was  that  McGaU 
was  close  by  me;  and  I  was  led  into  an  error,  late  in  the  evening,  by  receiying 
a  despatch  from  General  McClellan's  headquarters — ^whether  signed  by  him  or 
his  chief  of  staff,  I  do  not  now  recollect — asking  me  if  there  was  a  road  from 
"Damesville"  to  Edwards's  Ferry.  Now,  there  is  no  such  place  as  "Dames- 
ville,''  but  there  is  a  "Drainesville;"  and  haying  in  my  mind  that  McGall  was 
at  Drainesville,  I  took  it  for  granted  that  the  operator  had  made  a  mistake,  and 
had  meant  Drainesyille,  instead  of  "Damestown,"  which  was  the  name  of  a 

Slace  in  Maryland,  and  which  proyed  to  be  the  place  meant.  I  replied  to  that 
espatch,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  that  there  was  a  good  road  from 
Drainesville  to  Edwards's  Ferry.  I  presume  that  that  caused  some  misconcep- 
tion at  headauarters,  because  they  undoubtedly  had  "Damestown"  in  their 
minds  when  they  telegraphed  "  Damesyille,"  just  as  I  had  "DrainesyiHe"  in 
my  mind  when  I  saw  <*  Darnesyille "  in  the  despatch.  But  that  is  not  yeiy' 
important,  only  to  show  how  errors  will  creep  in.  I  think  that  by  this  state^ 
ment  I  must  remove  any  unpleasant  impression  with  regard  to  my  improperly 
exposing  troops  to  disaster  at  Edwards's  Ferry,  since  I  acted  under  the  instruc- 
tions of  my  superior  officer,  and  also  under  the  constant  impression  that  our 
forces  under  General  McOdl  were  near  U8»  on  the  Virginia  side  of  Edwards's 
Ferry. 

Question.  How  happened  it  that  you  &iled  to  make  this  statement  G<Micen> 
ing  these  orders  on  your  former  examination  ? 

Answer.  Because  I  did  not.  deem  it  proper  to  give  any  of  the  orders  of  my 
superior  officer  which  he  had  not  himself  previously  published  or  authorized  me 
to  use.  The  morning  that  I  came  before  the  committee  I  was  instructed,  at 
Greneral  McClellan's  headquarters,  that  it  was  the  desire  of  the  general  that 
officers  giving  testimony  before  the  committee  should  not  state,  without  his  au- 
thority, anything  regarding  his  plans,  his  orders  for  the  movements  of  troops, 
or  his  orders  concerning  the  position  of  troops.    That  covered  this  case. 

Question.  Did  you  understand  that  to  apply  to  past  orders  and  transactions, 
as  well  as  those  to  be  executed  in  the  friture  ? 

Answer.  I  did ;  because  I  could  not  know,  and  did  not  know,  what  orders  to 
others  were  given  cotemporaneous  with  those  I  received;  and  I  might  create 
wrong  impressions  by  giving  the  orders  I  had  received  from  my  commanding 
general,  unless  there  were  at  the  same  time  produced  cotemporaneous  orders 

f'ven  to  other  generals.  And  I  presume  that  the  chairman  will  remember  that 
stated,  when  giving  my  testimony  before,  that  I  could  not  give  any  orders 
from  my  commanding  general,  except  such  as  he  himself  had  made  public. 

Question.  Did  Genmd  McClellan  approve  of  the  crossing  at  Edwwb's  Fenj 
and  Ball's  Blufi'  on  the  21st  of  October,  1861  ? 

Answer.  I  received  a  despatch  from  General  McClellan  in  reply  to  one  which 
I  sent  him  informing  him  of  the  crossing  of  Colonel  Baker  and  General  Gbrman. 
That  despatch  to  me  commenced  with  these  words:  *'I  congratulate  yon  and 
your  command."  I  took  that  congratulation  on  the,  fact  of  having  crossed  as 
an  approval' of  the  crossing;  and  as  I  had  received  no  information  whatever  con- 
cerning General  McGall,  in  my  own  mind,  I  supposed  that  it  was  but  a  simple 
thing  of  General  McClellan,  in  connexion  with  any  other  movements  he  might 
be  making. 

Question.  Was  General  McClellan  informed  of  your  means  of  transportation 
for  crossing  troops  ? 
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Answer.  Some  time  during  the  day,  and  I  think  it  was  in  the  same  despatch 
in  which  he  asked  me  for  information  of  the  apparent  force  of  the  enemy,  and  I 
should  think  that  that  despatch  mast  hare  reached  me  ahont  noon,  General  Mc- 
Glellan  asked  what  means  of  transportation  I  had.  I  replied  to  him  hj  telegraph 
stating  the  namber  and  character  of  the  boats  at  each  crossing — at  Edwards's 
Ferry  and  at  Harrison's  Landing.  In  connexion  with  that  I  wonld  say  that 
from  my  despatch  of  the  previous  evening,  (Sunday  evening,)  General  Mc- 
Glellan  might  have  snpposea  that  those  boats  were  of  somewhat  larger  capacity 
than  they  really  were.  In  that  despatch,  after  reporting  the  demonstration  I 
had  made,  I  reported  that  I  had  means  of  crossing  250  men  in  ten  minutes,  at 
two  points.  This  estimate  was  made  from  a  trial  which  I  had  made  on  Sunday 
at  Edwards's  Ferry  of  the  boats  there,  which  were  of  the  same  character  as 
those  used  at  Ball's  Bluff.  The  management  of  those  boats  at  Edwards's  Ferry 
was  very  perfect.  The  men  were  marched  on  in  a  very  orderly  manner,  guards 
were  placed  and  the  men  were  detailed  in  advance  for  the  pdling  of  the  boats. 
The  time,  according  to  the  watch,  required  for  poling  these  boats  across  on 
Sunday  evening,  according  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  was,  for  one  of  the 
boats  exactly  five  minutes,  and  for  another  of  the  boats  seven  minutes,  from  the 
time  of  pushing  off  the  boat  from  the  Maryland  shore  to  the  time  when  the  men 
landed  on  the  Virginia  shore.  But  the  estimate  made  on  Sunday  night  was 
very  nearly  what  proved  to  be  correct  at  Edwards's  Ferry  on  Monday,  and 
what  would  have  been  the  capacity  of  the  boats  if  well  managed  opposite  Har- 
rison's island. 

Question.  What  prevented  your  sending  over  a  much  more  formidable  force 
than  you  did  send  1 

Answer.  It  was  this :  The  disposition  of  the  larger  portion  of  my  command 
was  turned  over  to  Colonel  Baker  on  Monday  morning.  At  Edwards's  Ferry 
a  much  larger  number  would  have  been  sent  over  had  there  been  the  troops 
there  to  be  sent.  My  first  intention  at  Edwards's  Ferry  was  not  to  send  over 
BO  many  as  I  did.  But  when  I  found  the  crossing  taking  place  in  force  at  Ball's 
Bluff,  I  then  commenced  passing  over  troops  more  rapidly  at  Edwards's  Ferry. 
Time  was  lost  in  passing  the  men  over  in  the  morning  at  Edwards's  Feny ;  and 
time  was  also  lost  from  the  necessity  of  bringing  up  one  entire  re^ment  from  the 
lower  pickets.  At  the  commencement  of  the  affair  the  d4th  New  York  was 
some  six  miles  below  Edwards's  Ferry,  and  they  had  to  be  marched  up  before 
they  could  be  transported  over.  There  were  also  not  %o  many  over  at  Edwards's 
Ferry  early  in  the  day,  because  I  did  not  wish  to  use  the  7th  Michigan  regi- 
ment, as  they  were  poorly  armed.  They  were  excellent  men,  but  I  deemed  it 
unfair  to  put  them  into  battle  with  the  poor  arms  they  had. 

Question.  Yon  observed,  a  short  time  since,  that  you  believed  that  McCall's 
division  was  a  short  distance  from  Edwards's  Ferry? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  What  reason  had  you  to  suppose  so  t 

Answer.  I  had  reason  to  suppose  he  was  near  us,  because  on  Sunday,  about 
eleven  o'clock,  I  had  received  a  despatch  saying,  that  McCall  was  at  Draines- 
ville,  and  would  throw  out  heavy  reconnoissances  in  all  directions  from  there. 
Now,  aheavy  reconnoissance  sent  any  distance  from  Drainesviile  would  have 
been  observable  from  the  high  hills  at  Edwards's  Ferry ;  and  I  was  watching 
every  approach  to  Edwards's  Ferry  from  the  direction  of  Drainesviile  all  the 
afternoon  of  Sunday,  and  cautioning  my  artillerists,  while  they  were  firing  at 
any  body  of  troops  that  showed  themselves  on  the  Leesburg  side  of  Goose  creek, 
to  be  careful  not  to  fire  at  our  own  friends,  whom  I  expected  to  see  coming  up 
on  the  other  side  of  G^>ose  creek.  As  I  was  never  aavised  of  the  withdrawal 
of  General  McCall,  I  supposed  him  to  be  near  us,  until  late  Monday  night,  when 
I  was  informed  that  no  re-enforcements  would  come  from  that  direction. 

Question.  Was  the  demonstration  which  you  made  across  the  river  on  Monday 
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morning  made  in  concert  or  co-operatioii  with  McOall,  according  to  yonr  under- 
standing? 

Answer.  When  I  first  ordered  men  acrose  on  Monday  morning,  I  did  bo  en- 
tirely without  reference  to  any  co-operation  upon  General  McGall's  part; 
ezc^t  80  far  as  this,  that  I  thought  1  should,  by  that  small  movement,  more 
fully  carry  out  the  instructions  of  the  day  before,  and  also  aid  whatever  project 
the  general-in-chief  might  have  had  in  sending  McOall  up  to  Drainesville ;  be- 
cause the  general's  order  evidently  pointed  to  the  desirableness  of  Leesburg 
being  forcibly  evacuated  by  the  enemy.  The  committee  will  see  that  I  was 
obliged  to  proceed  very  much  on  my  own  ideas  of  what  was  taking  place  else-, 
whexe.  It  may  have  been  18  or  1  o'clock  on  Monday — ^but  whether  in  a 
despatch  by  itself,  or  in  connexion  with  some  of  the  despatches  which  I  have 
already  mentioned,  I  cannot  say,  for  it  is  now  13  months  since  I  have  seen  any 
of  those  papers  at  all— in  a  de^atch,  Greneral  McClellan  informed  me  as  follows : 
«*I  may  oider  you  to  take  Leesburg  to-day."  And  whether  it  was  in  that 
despatch  or  in  another  I  cannot  say ;  but  in  one  dated  at  Fort  Corcoran  or  at  Ar- 
lington, the  general  asked  me  this  question :  **  Shall  I  push  up  one  or  two  di- 
visions from  this  side  V  I  thought  a  moment,  and  concluded  that  if  there  was 
a  slight  force  in  front  of  us,  then  my  force  and  McGlellan's  would  be  all- 
sufficient;  and  if  that  was  not  sufficient,  then  it  was  too  late  for  any  other  di- 
visions to  come  up.  I  therefore  replied  to  him:  *'I  think  I  can  take  Leesburg," 
still  under  the  impression  that  McCall  was  near  me,  and  that  Oeneral  McGlel- 
lan's  question  referred  to  divisions  near  Wa8hingtx>n,  and  other  than  McCaH's. 

Question.  If  you  were  to  make  a  demonstration  upon  Leesburg,  or  to  take 
Leesburg,  as  seems  to  have  been  contemplated  as  possible,  what  military  reason 
could  have  induced  the  retiring  of  McCaU's  division  from  Drainesville  back  to 
their  original  camping  ground  before  the  demonstration  was  made  ? 

Answer.  With  my  present  information  I  can  see  no  good  military  reason 
for  it. 

Question.  Had  you  been  apprised  of  the  retiring  of  McCall's  division  before 
you  crossed  over,  would  it  have  made  any  difference  in  your  arrangements  ? 

Answer.  Had  I  known  on  Sunday  night  at  10  o*clock,  when  I  gave  the  order 
to  Colonel  Devens  to  go  over  and  destroy  the  rebel  camp  which  was  supposed 
to  be  on  the  other  side,  that  General  McCalPs  division  was  not  at  Drainesville, 
I  should  then  have  made  the  order  to  return,  and  return  rapidly  after  accom- 
plishing that  duty,  an  imperative  order;  and  I  should  also  have  accompanied 
the  expedition  myself;  because  that  would  have  been  the  sole  object  of  that 
movement.  I  desire  to  state  here  that,  in  my  previous  examination  before  the 
committee,  I  stated  that  had  I  tried  to  move  troops  frt>m  Edwards's  Ferry  up 
to  Colonel  Baker's  position,  it  would  have  been  one  of  the  most  hazardous 
things  possible  to  be  attempted.  I  stated  to  the  committee  that  I  saw  three  guns 
go  down  into  the  position  oetween  the  fortification  on  the  Leesburg  road  and 
Ball's  Bluff.  Those  I  saw  with  my  glass.  General  Evans,  the  rebel  general, 
in  his  official  report,  which  I  have  read  in  the  New  York  Herald,  states  that, 
observing  the  crossing  at  both  Edwards's  Feny  and  Harrison's  island,  he  gave 
certain  orders,  which  he  describes  in  his  report,  with  reference  to  a  battery  on 
the  "enemy's"  right,  (that  is,  our  right,)  and  that  he  himself,  with  six  guns 
(I  saw  but  three)  and  nine  companies  of  one  of  the  Mississippi  regiments,  (I 
am  not  sure  whether  he  states  it  was  the  13th  or  18th  Mississippi,)  moved 
down  to  prevent  a  flank  movement  from  Edwards's  Feny. 

There  nas  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  whether  there  was  or  was  not  an 
erected  battery  between  the  main  rebel  fortification  in  sight  of  Edwards's  Ferry 
and  Ball's  Bluff.  I  stated  to  the  committee  that  I  knew  of  its  existence  by 
the  reports  of  spies,  informers,  and  contrabands,  and  I  have  been  informed  since 
that  time,  by  General  Dana,  who  has  been  over  the  eround,  that  my  description 
of  those  works  was  exact    I  never  saw  this  work,  but  I  had  such  information 
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that  it  was  impossible  to  doubt  it— ^m  a  white  mas  who  had  wodced  in  it«  and 
a  contraband  who  had  worked  in  it,  and  from  sundiy  other  sources.  In  cor- 
roboration of  that  comes  the  rebel  general's  official  report,  in  which  he  says 
that  where  I  supposed  there  were  three  guns  there  were  six  guns.  And  in  cor- 
roboration of  that,  also,  we  know  that  Colonel  Baker  had  opposed  to  him  no  ar- 
tillery although  we  knew  that  the  rebels  had  artillery.  All  their  artilleTy  was 
kept  on  the  rebel  right,  to  guard  against  a  flank  movement  from  Edwards's 
Ferry.  As  to  the  necessity  of  my  making  such  a  movement,  I  must  say  that 
I  was  left  entirely  in  the  dark  by  Colonel  Baker. 

Question.  Suppose  that  McCall's  division  had  been  ordered  to  advance  on 
'Leesburg,  instead  of  retiring  back  to  his  camp  at  Washington,  what  would 
probably  have  been  the  result  ] 

Answer.  Had  he  arrived  at  Goose  creek  by  12  o'clock  on  Monday,  the  cap- 
ture of  the  entire  rebel  force  at  Leesburg,  I  should  think,  must  have  been  cer- 
tain. Had  he  arrived  at  Groose  creek  by  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  Monday, 
the  disaster  at  Ball's  Bluff  could  not  have  occurred,  and  probably  the  same  re- 
sult would  have  been  achieved :  that  is,  the  capture  of  the  whole  or  the  greater 
part  of  the  rebel  force  then  at  Leesburg.  It  may  appear  strange  that  after  a 
reverse  like  that  of  Ball's  Bluff,  the  general  commanomg  the  troops  engaged 
there  should  not  have  asked  for  a  court  of  inquby.  The  reason  why  I  did  not 
ask  for  a  court  of  inquiry,  as  I  most  undoubtedly  should  do  under  such  circum- 
stances, was  this :  While  General  McClellan  was  present  at  Edwards's  Feny, 
and  after  he  had  examined  into  the  afi&ir,  he  showed  me  a  telegram  which  he 
had  written  to  the  President,  to  the  effect  that  he  had  examined  into  the  affidr 
of  the  21st,  and  that  General  Stone  was  entirely  without  blame.  That  was  as 
strong  an  expression  of  opinion  from  my  superior  as  I  could  have  obtained  from 
any  court  of  inquiry.  It  was,  therefore,  neither  necessary,  nor  would  it  have 
been  respectful,  after  tKe  expression  of  that  opinion  by  that  high  military 
authority,  to  have  asked  for  a  court  of  inquiry.  Not  only  was  it  given  by  thu 
high  authority,  but  it  was  sent  to  the  highest  authority ;  and  as  a  soldier,  I  had 
no  right  to  ask  for  justification  except  of  my  superiors.  If  they  were  satisfied, 
I  could  ask  for  no  other  justification.  Again,  on  another  occasion,  when  Mr. 
Gonkling,  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  made  a  speech  in  which  my  conduct 
was  severely  criticised  in  connexion  with  the  affair  at  Ball's  Bluff,  I  telegraphed 
to  the  aide-de-camp  of  General  McClellan,  as  likely  to  know  the  wishes  of  the 
general,  stating  that  I  had  noticed  Mr.  Conkling's  speech,  and  desired  to  know 
if  I  should  apply  for  a  court  of  inquiry.  The  reply  was :  No.  I  then  asked 
if  it  was  desirable  that  I  should  write  a  statement  which  should  expose  the 
mistakes  in  Mr.  Conklmg's  account  of  the  affair  at  Ball's  Bluff.  The  reply  was: 
"  Write  nothing ;  sav  nothing ;  keep  quiet" 

Question.  There  nas  been  someuiing  said  here  about  communicationa  with 
the  enemy,  sending  over  persons  with  packages,  bales,  &e.  Do  yon  desire  to 
make  an  explanation  to  the  committee  upon  those  subjects  1 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  I  can  explain  all  those  matters  fully.  In  relation 
to  my  allowing  sealed  packages  to  pass  to  and  fro,  there  is  testimony  before  the 
committee  of  several  officers  and  men  of  the  2d  New  York  regiment  wat  that  was 
done  at  the  Monocacy;  that  I  conununicated  by  sealed  letters  with  Mrs.  Ma- 
son, of  Chestnut  Hill,  Loudon  county,  Virginia.  The  facts  in  regard  to  my 
communication  with  Mrs.  Mason  are  these :  I  received  a  package  under  the 
frunk  of  the  adjutant  general  of  the  army,  which  I  found  to  contain  a  safegoard 
for  Mrs.  Betsev  C.  Mason,  her  daughter  Caroline,  and  their  property  in  the 
county  of  Loudon,  Virginia,  with  oxders  to  all  officers  and  soldiers  in  the  army 
to  respect  their  persons  and  propertv.  It  was  in  the  general  form  of  a  safe- 
guard, signed  by  General  Scott,  and  countersigned  by  one  of  the  assistant  ad- 
jutants general.  This  communication,  as  a  matter  of  course,  I  sent  to  Mrs.  Ma- 
eon.    She  wrote  to  me  several  letters,  and  I  answered  them.    In  one  of  those 
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letters  I  remember  sbe  asked  me  hov  she  Bhonld  use  tbat  safeguard,  in  case 
there  was  anj  necessity  to  use  it ;  and  linfflrmed  her.  In  another  letter  she  in- 
formed me  that  her  overseer  had  been  fired  upon  by  some  of  onr  pickets,  and  that 
some  of  her  stock  had  been  shot.  As  near  as  I  can  now  remember,  I  wrote  back  to 
her  that  they  were  pickets  beyond  my  jurisdiction ;  but  I  would  explain  to  the 
officer  in  command  up  there  that  she  was  under  safeguard.  I  did  so,  and  re- 
presented to  Golonel  Geary  that  she  was  under  safeguard.  Mrs.  Mason  also 
wrote  over  to  me  asking  permission  to  go  to  Washingtoi^and  then  return  to  her 
home  in  Loudon  county.  I  replied  to  her  that  that  was  beyond  my  power ; 
that  if  she  desired  to  go  to  Washington,  I  would  place  my  carriage  at  her  dis* 
posal  and  send  her  there.  But  in  regard  to  her  returning,  having  once  seen  our 
Unes,  I  could  give  no  authority  or  consent  to  it,  but  would  refer  that  matter  to 
(General  Scott  I  have  no  recollection  of  any  return  coming  from  the  applica- 
tion forwarded.  And  1  never  knew  of  her  coming  across.  In  relation  to  that 
lady,  I  would  state  that  this  charge  having  come  to  iny  notice,  I  went  the  other 
day  to  the  adjutant  general's  office  and  asked  for  the  record  of  that  safeguard. 
I  was  informed  that  it  was  among  General  Scott's  papers ;  but  that  it  was  well 
remembered  in  the  office.  I  said  that  the  fact  of  the  communication  passing  to 
Mrs.  Mason  had  attracted  some  attention.  And  they  replied,  "  That  must  be  all 
right,  for  that  lady  we  knew  was  all  the  time  under  safeguard ;  and  she  is  now 
under  safeguard  of  the  present  Secretary  of  War."  So  much  in  relation  to 
communications  to  Mrs.  Mason.  I  can  give  you  more  instances  of- families 
passing  over  than  the  committee  has  information  of  now.  An  old  lady  came 
up  there  with  her  daughter,  or  her  niece,  I  do  not  know  which,  with  an  order 
from  General  Scott  to  pass  them  into  Loudon  county,  Virginia.  That  was 
early;  some  time  in  August,  I  imagine,  or  possibly  in  September.  Those 
things  I  paid  but  little  attention  to.  In  accordance  with  the  order,  they  were 
passed  over.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  their  ever  returning.  They  never  did 
with  my  authority. 

On  another  occasion  a  Mrs.  Price,  if  I  remember  her  name  rightly,  came  up 
with  a  similar  order  from  Greneral  McGlellan's  headquarters.  It  was  one  of 
those  matters  of  routine,  whether  direct  from  General  McGlellan  or  from  his 
provost  marshal,  I  do  not  now  remember.  The  order,  at  all  events,  was  from 
the  headquarters  of  the  army  to  pass  Mrs.  Price  into  Virginia.  I  obeyed  the 
order,  and  passed  her  across  the  river.  I  remember  that  circumstance  from 
Colonel  Tompkins,  my  chief  of  artillery,  searching  her  baggage  before  she  went 
over.  There  was  a  Mrs.  White,  whose  husband  was  an  officer  of  the  rebel  Vir- 
ginia cavalry,  who  came  to  me,  and  asked  permission  to  go  over  and  join  her 
husbands  At  first  I  refused.  But  afterwaros  it  occurred  to  mc  that  that  wo- 
man, having  a  husband  in  the  rebel  service,  stationed  directly  opposite  where 
we  were,  might,  by  signals  or  otherwise,  possibly  communicate  across  the  river; 
but  that  if  sue  were  over  on  the  other  side,  with  her  husband,  she  could  not 
communicate  anything  from  our  side  to  him.  I  took  from  her  a  very  stringent 
obligation  and  bond,  and  made  her  also  bring  a  man  of  property,  who  lived  near 
Poolesville,  to  sign  a  bond,  pledging  his  person  and  property  to  the  United 
States,  that  she  should  give  no  information  of  any  kind  to  any  person  hostile 
to  the  United  States ;  that  she  should  give  no  aid  or  comfort  to  the  enemies  of 
the  United  States.  I  then  sent  her  over.  She  was  also  bound  to  carry  over 
no  paper,  either  written  or  printed.  This  action  I  duly  reported  to  General 
McGlellan,  and  it  met  his  approval.  There  was  another  case  of  a  Mrs.  Shreeve, 
whose  husband,  some  people  said,  was  in  the  rebel  service,  though  I  was  in- 
formed that  he  was  not.  She  made  a  similar  application  to  be  allowed  to  cross 
the  river,  and  join  her  husband.  She  was  then  living  on  our  side  of  the  river, 
on  its  very  bank.  It  was  more  practicable  for  her  to  communicate  with  the 
other  side  even  than  for  Mrs.  White ;  and  with  the  same  stringent  bond  and  ob- 
ligation to  do  nothing  in  aid  of  rebellion,  or  of  any  of  the  enemies  of  the  United 
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States  goyemment,  I  allowed  Iter  to  paaa  over,  baying  the  Bame  approyal  of  the 
general-in-chief.  There  was  no  secrecy  about  it ;  everybody  saw  it  who  was 
there.  It  has  been  said  that  Mrs.  White  made  frequent  passages  orer  and  back. 
She  never  recrossed  the  river  with  my  permission.  Once  in  Virginia,  I  intended 
her  to  stay  there,  and  not  come  back.  It  appears  from  the  evidence  before  the 
committee  that  Captain  DeCourcey,  who  himself  criticises  my  action  in  allow- 
ing Mrs.  White  to  go  over,  received  her  coming  back.  That  was  withoat  any 
authority  &om  me,  and  I  was  veiy  much  annoyed  and  surprised  wh^it  some 
weeks  after,  I  found  she  had  been  allowed  to  come  back.  She  came  to  me  and 
asked  to  be  allowed  to  go  over  again.  I  told  her  she  could  not  return.  And  it 
is  a  singular  circumstance  that  one  of  the  witnesses,  who  speaks  of  the  impro- 
priety of  such  a  thing,  is  the  veiy  man  who  came  to  me  with  her,  and  asKfid 
permission  to  allow  her  to  go  over  again.  That  is  Colonel  Tompkins,  of  the 
2d  New  York.  He  was  importunate  in  his  request  that  I  woula  allow  Mrs. 
White  to  go  over.  At  that  very  time  Colonel  Tompkins's  family  was  boarding 
in  the  house  with  Mrs.  White.  She  made  repeated  applications  to  get  over 
again ;  I  constantly  refused  her,  and  told  her  that  nothing  but  a  direct  oider 
from  the  headquarters  of  the  army,  or  from  the  War  Department,  would  lead 
me  to  allow  her  to  pass  over. 

There  is  mentioned  the  case  of  a  letter  passing  our  lines  at  Monocacy,  besides 
those  of  Mrs.  Mason.  Without  any  authority  from  me,  a  letter  was  brought 
over  from  the  other  side  from  a  preacher.  It  was  brought  over  by  the  pickets 
there,  in  accordance  with  no  instructions  from  me  at  all,  and  sent  down  to  my 
headquarters.  This  letter  asked  me  to  allow  him  to  come  over  and  attend 
to  the  duties  of  his  profession  on  this  side  of  the  river,  and  also  on  the  other 
side.  I  replied  to  him  that  such  a  thing  was  utterly  inadmissible;  that  if  he 
was  a  loyal  man  and  desired  to  come  within  my  lines  and  remain  within  them, 
I  would  receive  him.  But  ^  to  his  perfoiming  the  duties  on  both  sides  of  the 
river,  while  I  remained  in  command  there  he  certainly  should  not  do  it 

There  is  a  statement  of  a  sergeant  of  a  Massachusetts  regiment,  not  in  my 
command,  corroborated  by  the  testimony  of  a  captain  of  a  regiment  also  not  in 
my  command,  that  on  a  certain  day,  in  December,  1861, 1  think,  they  were  at 
Edwards's  Ferry,  and  saw  a  flag  of  truce  come  down  to  the  river  on  the  Vir- 
ginia side ;  that  General  Stone  came  down  to  the  bank  of  the  river  on  this  side; 
that  a  boat  crossed  over,  and  some  men,  including  this  sergeant,  (who,  it  seems, 
went  over,)  got  out  of  the  boat  on  the  other  side,  and  remained  there  while 
some  rebel  officers  got  in  and  came  over ;  that  while  the  rebel  officers  were  on 
this  side  of  the  river,  a  sealed  package  was  handed  by  a  rebel  officer  to  Gen- 
eral Stone,  who  put  it  in  his  pocket  and  rode  off.  And  a  remark  is  made  by 
this  sergeant  that  when  he  happened  to  mention  to  one  of  the  rebel  pickets  on 
the  other  side  that  a  short  time  before  he  had  a  good  mark  on  this  side,  mean* 
ing  General  Stone  who  had  ridden  down  to  the  bank  of  the  river,  the  rebd 
remarked  that  they 'would  not  shoot  General  Stone;  that  is,  as  if  the  witness 
desired  you  to  understand  that  they  considered  me  one  of  them.  That  i 
to  me  to  be  the  impression  desired  to  be  conveyed  by  the  witness. 

Now,  the  facts  in  regard  to  that  interview  were  these :  It  must  be  the  i 
one  I  think  it  refers  to,  because  during  this  war  I  have  never  been  near  enough 
to  a  rebel  officer  to  converse  with  him  except  on  that  occasion.  That  occurred 
in  this  way:  I  desired  to  protect  £dwaras's  Ferry,  which  was  the  landing 

Slace  for  my  stores,  with  earthworks  if  possible,  and  as  the  weather  was 
ireatcning  to  be  cold  enough  to  freeze  the  river  over,  I  thought  it  might  be 
necessary  to  put  up  some  earthworks  on  the  hills  there,  so  that  a  small  force 
might  be  able  to  protect  the  landing  and  hold  out  until  the  division  could  come 
to  its  support,  in  case  a  sudden  attack  should  be  made  after  the  river  was  frozen 
over.  I  went  down  and  laid  out  some  works  on  this  side.  It  was  always  my  prae* 
tice,  at  least  once  a  week,  and  every  day  if  I  deemed  there  was  any  necessity 
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for  itt  to  ride  down  to  tbe  outpostB,  and  obseire  if  ihe  poeition  of  the  rebel 
pickets  bad  been  chaneed,  or  if  there  was  anj  signs  of  any  movement  over  there. 
And  that  morning,  therefore,  before  I  went  to  mark  out  these  earthworks,  I 
rode  down  to  the  river's  edge,  and  with  my  ghiss  looked  along  and  satisfied 
myself  that  the  rebel  pickets  were  in  the  same  positions  as  usual.  Then,  in 
company  with  Colonel  Grosvenor,  of  the  7th  Michigan,  I  rode  up  on  the  hill 
and  marked  out  the  points  for  the  angles  of  my  wor^,  &c. 

Just  as  I  was  finishine  that  work  I  saw  a  small  body  of  cavaliy  coming 
down  to  the  ferry  on  the  Virginia  side — about  a  dozen,  I  should  judge.  I  think 
it  was  my  orderly  who  first  called  my  attention  to  it.  I  looked  through  a  glass 
and  saw  that  they  had  a  white  flag  over  them ;  that  it  was  a  flag  of  truce  com- 
ing down,  and  I  rode  down  to  see  what  was  wanted.  This  was  my  principal 
outpost,  and  probably  never  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  iben  about  there,  and 
they,  with  their  officers,  were  present  there.  The  captain  of  the  outpost,  or  some 
officer  of  the  outpost,  got  into  the  boat  with  several  men  and  pulled  over  to  the 
other  side.  The  report  of  the  captain  was  that  he  happened  by  chance  to  men- 
tion to  the  rebel  officer  bearing  the  flag  that  Gknenu  Stone  was  over  there, 
pointing  over;  and  the  captain's  stoiy,  when  I  asked  him  afterwards  how  it  hap- 
pened that  those  officers  came  over,  was,  that  this  rebel  officer  said,  "If  General 
Stone  is  over  there  I  would  like  a  look  at  him,  and  if  you  will  allow  some  of 
your  men  to  get  out  and  make  room  fpr  ns  in  the  boat,  we  will  go  over."  At 
all  events,  I  saw  the  boat  coming  back  with  somd  gray  uniforms  in  it,  and  at  once 
supposed  that  some  rebel  officers  were  coming  over.  I  was  at  first  a  little 
vexed  about  it,  because  I  preferred  to  have  all  communications  take  place  on 
the  other  side.  So  that  if  there  was  to  be  any  advantage  gained  under  a  flag 
of  truce  by  looking  at  the  ground,  our  people  would  have  it  But  as  they  were 
coming  over  I  moved  down  to  the  water,  so  that  they  should  see  nothing  of  our 
a£Gurs.  They  landed,  and  an  officer  came  up  and  introduced  himself  as  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  Mumford,  of  the  Virginia  cavalry,  and  then  introduced,  I  think, 
a  Major  Rogers,  who,  he  said,  belonged  to  General  Evans's  staff,  and  perhaps  a 
captain.  This  officer  then  explained  to  me  how  he  came  there.  Said  he,  "I 
was  instructed  to  bring  down  this  package  and  send  it  over,  (producing  a  pack- 
age;) but  hearing  from  the  captain  that  you  were  here,  I  thought  I  would  bring 
it  over  and  present  it  personally,  and  I  should  then  have  seen  General  Stone,  of 
whom  I  have  often  h^urd."  I  received  the  package  from  him,  and  handed  it  to 
the  captain  of  the  outpost,  who  was  standing  by,  and  said,  "Captain,  please 
open  that  and  see  if  there  is  anything  that  requires  my  immediate  attention." 
I  then  mtroduced  the  rebel  officers  to  Colonel  Grosvenor,  who  accompanied  me, 
and  to  other  officers  there.  In  the  meantime  the  men  of  the  outpost  had 
crowded  cdl  around,  of  which  I  was  rather  glad,  because  it  prevented  even  a 
Blight  glance  back  to  the  buildings  we  occupied. 

While  the  captain  was  examining  this  package,  this  rebel  officer  endeavored 
to  pump  me  somewhat.  He  asked  me  what  was  the  newff  from  England.  I 
was  very  glad  to  be  able  to  inform  him  what  it  was,  because  we  had  just  re- 
ceived the  news  from  England  only  a  day  or  so  before,  I  think,  which  seemed 
to  indicate  that  there  would  be  no  trouble  about  the  Trent  affair.  I  laughingly 
said  to  him,  ''We  have  very  good  news  from  England;  that  apparently  there 
will  be  no  trouble  about  the  Trent  affair;  and  you  gentlemen  who  are  opposing 
the  government  must  do  it  by  yourselves,  for  you  will  not  have  England  to  help 
yon."  He  was  evidently  annoyed  at  it,  but  passed  it  off  veiy  weD,  saying,  '*I 
always  thought  we  should  have  to  fight  this  thing  ourselves." 

As  he  had  tried  to  get  some  information  from  me,  I  thought  it  was  perfectly 
fair  that  I  should  try  to  get  some  from  him.  I  wanted  to  know  what  cavaliT 
the  rebels  had  there.  I  saw  that  he  was  a  cavalry  officer,  and  I  used  my  knowl- 
edge of  his  name  to  get  what  information  I  wanted,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
be  perfectly  polite  to  him.    I  said,  "  Colonel  Mumford,  your  name  is  familiar  to 
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me ;  I  knew  a  genUeman  of  your  name  in  California.'*  He  replied,  "  That  was 
my  nncle,"  or  " consin/'  I  forget  now  which.  I  then  said,  "If  you  are  a  relar 
tive  of  that  gentleman,  yon  are  also  a  relative  of  Colonel  Radford."  (Colonel 
Badford  was  the  colonel  of  the  rebel  cavalry  there.  ("  Oh  I  yes/'  he  said, ''  Colo- 
nel Radford  is  both  my  cousin  and  my  colonel."  I  then  knew  that  at  least  a 
lieutenant  colonel's  command  of  cavalry  was  near  Leesburg.  I  wanted  to  get 
the  information  still  more  definite,  and  I  said,  "  Colonel  Radford  was  a  class- 
mate of  mine  at  West  Point.  When  yon  return  I  would  be  glad  to  have  you 
say  to  the  colonel  that  you  saw  me  in  good  health.  I  never  supposed  when  we 
were  at  West  Point  together  that  we  should  be  measuring  swords — ^he  agamst 
the  goveniment  and  I  for  it."  "  Oh !"  said  he,  "  I  will  see  the  colonel  to-morrow 
or  next  day,  and  I  will  tell  him."  That  informed  me  that  a  regiment  of  rebel 
cavalry  was  close  by. 

By  that  time  the  captain  of  the  outpost  handed  me  the  package,  saying, 
*^ There  is  nothing  here  that  requires  your  attention;  it  is  merely  some  letters 
from  prisoners  on  the  other  side."  I  took  it  and  handed  it  to  an  orderly,  and 
directed  him  to  take  it  to  my  headquarters.  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  saw  Jt 
afterwards.  I  may  have  examined  it  to  see  that  there  was  nothing  improper  in 
it,  or  it  may  have  been  examined  only  bv  the  staff. 

That  is  the  history  of  the  affair  at  Edwards's  Ferry,  where  the  rebel  officers 
certainly  gained  no  information  which  was  agreeable  or  profitable  to  them.  But 
I  gained  information  which  miglit  put  me  on  my  guard.  I  learned  about  the 
rebel  cavalry,  which  it  was  important  for  me  to  know,  when  any  night  the  river 
might  freeze  over  so  as  to  enable  cavalry  to  cross. 

There  is  a  statement  of  a  private  picket  that  he  saw  Ceneral  Stone  one  day 
pass  over  to  the  rebel  side  or  the  river  in  a  skiff,  and  eet  out  and  go  inside  the 
picket  lines  of  the  enemy,  and  come  back  with  a  package  of  papers  which  be 
stuck  in  his  pocket,  and  then  got  into  the  skiff  and  came  back  again.  He  states 
that  this  was  about  half  past  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Kow,  I  have  no 
memoranda  at  all,  because  all  of  my  papers  are  out  of  mv  possession ;  but  I 
have  no  doubt  it  would  be  perfectly  easy  to  show,  if  I  had  those  papers,  or  it 
might  be  easy  to  show  where  I  w&  that  afternoon.  But  the  thing  it$«elf  is  ut- 
terly preposterous.  If  such  a  thing  took  place  it  must  have  been  seen  by  150 
men,  ana  yet  no  one  else  corroborates  that  testimony. 

Question.  Why  did  you  not  give  us  these  explanations  when  you  were  here 
before? 

Answer.  Because,  if  the  chairman  will  remember,  the  committee  did  not  state 
to  me  the  particular  cases. 

Question.  We  did  not  state  to  you  the  particular  facts,  bat  we  stated  to  you 
the  general  points  on  which  the  testimony  tended  to  affect  you — such  as  com- 
munications with  the  enemy,  &c. 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  gave  general  answers  to  general  allegations.  I 
stated  to  the  committee  at  that  time  that  I  could  not  answer  satisfactorily  all 
the  statements  that  might  have  been  made  here,  unless  the  particular  instances 
referred  to  were  given  me.  There  are  other  points  which  I  have  not  yet  touched 
upon.  When  I  was  before  the  committee  last  it  was  said  that  it  had  been 
aUeged  that  I  had  allowed  earthworks  to  be  erected  by  the  enemy  on  the  other 
side  within  reach  of  my  cannon.  I  find  great  conflict  of  testimony  as  to  where 
those  earthworks  were,  and  what  they  were.  One  man  swears  that  there  are 
no  works  in  a  certain  place,  and  another  swears  that'  there  are  important  works 
there.  In  the  testimony  of  Major  Dimmick,  of  the  2d  New  York,  I  find 
described  a  work  about  a  half  a  mile  from  Edwards's  Ferry  at  the  time  of  th? 
battle  of  Ball's  Bluff.  Now,  he  testifies  that  he  was  not  there  till  Tuesday.  I 
think ;  and  he  testifies  that  on  Tuesday  he  crept  up  within  three  hundred  yards 
of  this  work,  which  he  says  was  about  a  half  a  mile  from  Edwards's  Ferry. 
The  only  conclusion  I  can  come  to  from  his  testimony  is,  that  he  mistook  for 


workfl  of  the  enemy  some  iotrjencliinexitfl  which  I  caused  to  bo  thrown  up  the 
ni^t  before,  under  the  order  of  General  HcGIellan,  for  the  protection  of  n^ 
own  troops.  I  notice  that  no  witness  says  that  he  himself  considers  me  dis- 
loyal. Most  all  of  them  say  that  they  have  heard  other  people  say  that  they 
thought  so.  One  witness  says  that  he  nas  thought  it  curious  that  Greneral  Stone 
has  not  fired  more  with  his  cannon  at  the  works  and  forces  of  the  enemy  on  the 
other  side.  Another  witness,  when  asked  why  remarks  derogatory  to  the  loy« 
alty  of  General  Stone  have  been  made,  replies  that  he  has  thought  it  curious 
.  that  General  Stone  should  fire  his  cannon  so  much  at  works  of  the  enemy  on 
the  other  side  which  he  cannot  injure,  and  at  small  bodies  of  troops  that  show 
themselves,  when  the  only  result  is  to  acouaint  the  enemy  with  the  range  of  his 
cannon.  The  most  distinct  testimony  which  I  find  about  the  position  of  the 
enemy's  works,  and  the  capacity  of  our  artillery  to  reach  them,  is  the  testimony 
of  Colonel  Tomkins  who  was  my  chief  of  artillery,  which  testimony^  was 

SVen  several  days  i^r  my  arrest.  He  gives  a  more  accurate  account  of 
lose  works  than  any  other  witness,  as  he  ought  to  be  able  to  do,  that  being  his 
branch  of  the  service.  It  was  urged  aeainst  vofi  by  some  of  the  witnesses  that 
the  aatillery — the  two  howitzers  which  were  sent  over  at  Edwards's  Ferry 
at  the  time  of  the  afiair  at  Ball's  Bluff-— was  under  the  command  of  a  se^- 
geaoji;  some  of  the  witnesses  say  a  sergeant,  and  some  a  corporal.  Now, 
the  only  artillery  I  had  reserved  from  Colonel  Baker  was  a  regular  bat- 
tery which  I  retained  at  Edwards's  Ferry  for  the  protection  of  our  troops  on 
the  other  side,  where  very  careful  firing  was  required,  and  where  the  ardllexy 
work  must  be  very  exact.  I  found  it  desirable  to  send  over  at  least  two  pieces 
to  the  other  side,  which  I  did.  When  I  looked  about  to  see  who  could  be 
spared  to  go  with  them,  I  found  that  there  were  but  three  ofBcers  in  the  battery — 
two  first  lieutenants,  and  one  second  lieutenant.  The  senior  first  lieutenant  was 
dangerously  sick  in  his  bed;  the  second  lieutenant  I  had  sent  up  to  Colonel 
Baker  to  work  his  artillerr  for  him.  That  left  me  only  one  lieutenant,  the 
second  first  lieutenant,  for  the  whole  of  my  battery.  There  was,  therefore,  sent 
over  ad  old  non-commissioned  officer  of  the  regular  army ;  one,  I  think,  who 
had  served  ten  years  in  the  light  artillery,  and  a  large  portion  of  that  time  aa  a 
non-commissioned  officer,  ^w,  a  man  who  has  been  a  non-commissioned 
officer  of  artillery  for  six  or  eight  years  was  quite  aa  competent  to  manage  guns 
as  a  newly  appointed  lieutenant,  who  might,  perhaps,  have  seen  artillery  for 
three  or  four  months.  At  all  events,  this  old  sergeant  handled  his  j^uns  with 
such  skill  on  Tuesday  afternoon  that  his  fire  drove  back,  routed,  and  dispersed 
the  enemy  who  attacked  our  forces  there.  There  is  another  point  I  have  no  t 
yet  touched  upoh,  and  that  is  the  allowing  a  man  named  Young  to  pass  to  an 
island  below  Edwards's  Ferry.  That  island  had  a  large  crop  of  grain  on  it 
It  was  very  difficult  for  us  to  get  forage  there,  and  I  was  desirous  both  of  getting 
that  forage  for  the  use  of  my  troops,  and  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  getting  it 
for  the  use  of  theirs.  If  I  had  employed  my  own  soldiers  to  cut  that  grain,  I 
should  have  exposed  them  to  destruction,  because  the  enemy  could  have 
attacked  them  wnile  on  the  island  to  very  great  advantage.  I  therefore  allowed 
this  man,  Tounf,  who  farmed  the  island,  to  carry  on  there  some  more  hands 
than  he  had  had  there,  in  order  to  harvest  his  crop,  and  also  to  carry  over  what 
was  absolutely  necessary  of  firesh  and  other  provisions  for  the  men  on 
the  island.  I^  had  a.  pass  to  go  on  and  come  off  the  island.  I  had  him 
watched  as  well  as  I  cotud  in  regard  to  any  communication  with  the  other  side. 
He  was  a  very  iOiterate  man,  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  and  who 
was  not  vexY  well  qualified  to  pre  valuable  information  to  tiie  enemy, 
even  if  he  had  desired  to  do  so.  I  held  as  security  for  his  good  behavior  all 
his  own  property,  and  I  informed  him  very  distinctiy  .that  if  he  undertook  to 
play  me  any  tricks,  or  there  was  the  least  deviation  from  propriety,  I  would 
maKe  him  suffer  thit>ugh  his  property  which  I  had  in  my  grasp,  and  I  also  had 
Partii— «S 
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a  TOQcIier  in  Dr.  King,  of  the  anny,  who  was  a  nart  owner  of  the  flum.  I 
nerer  intended  that  anything  shonld  paaa  on  the  ialand  nnfleaiched.  The  paas 
he  had,  as  I  recollect  it,  was  simply  to  let  him  and  his  fann  hands  go  on  the 
island  and  retom,  and  that  there  shonld  be  no  going  to  and  from  except  what 
was  absolutely  necessaiy  for  canying  on  the  6urm  implements  and  provisions. 
It  is  stated  in  evidence  that  his  wire  went  on  the  island.  No  pass  was  ever 
given  to  his  wife  to  go  on.  No  harm  resulted  from  it,  but  at  the  same  time  I 
never  gave  any  permission  for  her  to  so.  The  officers  who  allowed  her  to  pass 
must  have  done  so  on  their  own  anttiority.  As  for  any  danger  *of  his  mm 
hands  going  across  from  the  island  to  the  other  side,  I  never  feared  that  at  alL 
They  were  slaves,  and  would  not  be  likely  to  eo  over  on  the  other  side,  thoo^ 
thev  sometimes  came  from  there  to  this  side.  It  is  stated  by  one  witness,  as  if 
of  his  own  knowledge,  that  General  Stone  sent  two  negro  slaves  over  to  the 
rebel  pickets  at  Edwards's  Feny,  who  refused  to  receive  them,  and  that  Gen- 
eral Stone  then  put  them  out  to  board  to  keep  them,  and  they  ran  away.  The 
tnith  about  that  matter  is  sunply  this :  on  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Ball's  Blof 
one  of  the  Massachusetts  regiments  captured  two  n^;roes,  and,  as  the  n^^voes 
said,  the  officers  told  them  that  they  must  be  sent  across  the  river  so  that  they 
could  give  no  information  of  the  movement ;  a  very  proper  thine  to  be  done. 
The  negroes  also  said  that  the  officers  told  them  that  after  **  me  bustle  was 
over,"  to  use  the  language  of  the  negroes,  they  might  go  back  to  their  homes. 
Some  weeks  afterwards  those  negroes  were  brought  to  my  headquarters,  where 
thev  made  this  statement.  I  asked  them  if  they  wished  to  go  back.  They 
saia  they  did;  that  thev  had  been  promised  that  they  should  go  back.  One  of 
them  said  that  his  fiuntly  was  over  there,  ahd  he  was  veiy  anxious  to  see  them 
acain.  The  other  one  said  he  wanted  to  ffo  back  anyhow.  I  said  to  them, 
**\ery  well ;  the  next  time  a  flag  of  truoe  Doat  goes  over  you  can  get  in  and 

r»  over  if  you  wish  to."  They  asked  what  they  should  do  until  the  boat  went 
said,  **  I  don't  know  when  a  boat  will  go,  but  you  can  eo  to  my  kitchen  and 
Philip  will  feed  you,  and  you  can  sleep  in  his  tent  or  on  ue  hay  in  th<^  stable." 
Some  days  after  a  flag  of  truoe  was  passine,  and  I  called  these  men  and  said  to 
them,  **  The  boat  is  going  over  at  Edwards's  Fernr ;  if  you  still  wish  to  get 
back,  you  can  go  down  there  and  go  over  in  it"  They  went  off  by  themselves, 
with  no  enard  whatever  with  them.  From  the  time  they  came  to  my  headquaiten 
no  watch  was  kept  over  thenu  and  I  never  intimated  the  least  desire  on  my  part 
that  diey  should  go  back. .  They  went  by  themselves  four  and  a  half  miles 
to  Edward's  Ferry,  got  into  the  boat  and  went  over,  but  the  rebel  jpickets  reftised 
to  receive  them,  and  they  came  back.  Thev  then  came  this  four  and  a  half 
mfles  to  my  headquarters,  and  asked  what,  chance  there  was  for  them  to  set 
back  on  the  other  side?    I  told  them  that  as  they  had  been  refused  by  the  rebel 

Sickets,  I  knew  of  none.  They  asked  what  they  shonld  do  then?  and  I  told 
liem  they  had  better  find  some  form  where  ihey  could  get  work  to  do,  and  that 
until  then  they  were  welcome  to  ei^  in  my  kitchen  and  sleep  in  the  servants' 
tent,  or  on  the  hav,  as  they  did  before.  I  do  not  know  how  long  they  remained 
about  there,  or  when  they  left.  I  left  them  perfectly  free,  and  treated  them  as 
free  men  from  the  time  they  first  came  to  me;  and  tibat  ui  the  last  I  ever  saw  of 
them.  I  heard  afterwards,  however,  that  Uiey  were*  arrested  at  Chain  Bridge^ 
trying  to  get  past  onrpickets  and  go  over  into  Virginia,  but  that  is  only  hearsay 
that  came  to  me.  There  is  ano^er  allegation:  that  Greneral  Stone  was  too 
favorable  to  the  people  in  the  countnr  about  there;  that. many  of  those  people 
were  secessionists,  which  I  do  not  doubt  at  all;  that  he  w<mld  not  allow  the 
quartermasters  of  the  regiments  to  seiae  forage  for  the  horses  of  their  cavabj 
and  teams.  I  think  that  that  division  was  l>etter  ftimished  with  forage  from 
the  country  round  about  than  any  other  divisbn  in  the  anny.  I  think  the 
senior  quartermaster  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac  has  himself  said  that  he  had 
to  send  less  forage  to  that  division  than  to  any  other.    I  required  the  taking 
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nf  ibrage  to  be  all  done  in  perfect  order  by  the  diyiaion  qnartermasters;  and  it 
is  8tat^  in  the  evidence,  very  traly»  that  I  wonld  not  allow  all  the  qnarter- 
maaters  to  go  aionnd  and  get  eyeiythlng  where  thej  pleased.  If  I  had  allowed 
Aem  to  do  that  there  never  would  have  been  any  regnlarity  in  the  accounts,  the 
government  would  have  been  swindled  indefinitely,  and  the  forage  taken  wonld, 
no  doubt,  have  been  dbsurdly  wasted.  The  witnesses  speak  of  their  going  to 
houses '  to  get  forage,  and  findine  permits  from  General  Stone  that  no  more 
should  be  taken,  I  constantly  did  Uiat  A  man  would  come  to  me  and  com- 
plain that  he  could  have  no  more  forage  taken  from  him  without  starving  his 
stock.  I  instituted  inquiry  as  to  what  amount  of  stock  the  man  had,  and,  as  I 
knew  pretty  well  how  much  it  would  take  to  keep  a  horse  or  a  cow,  I  would 
have  a  calculation  made  of,  how  much  would  be  required  to  keep  his  stock  over 
winter,  and  if  he  had  only  that  much  on  hand  I  would  give  him  an  order  for  the 
protection  of  the  rest  of  his  foraee.  I  did  that  because,  in  the  first  place,  I 
deemed  it  would  be  a  cruelty  to  ue  inhabitants  to  force  them  to  sell  off  their 
stock  or  let  them  starve  during  the  winter;  and  in  the  next  place,  I  wanted  to 
have  the  stock  kept  there  and  kept  fat,  so  that  if  the  United  States  should  want 
the  cattle  for  bed;  and  the  horses  and  mules  for  army  use,  they  could  have  them 
there.  And  the  very  ftct  that  these  papers  were  handed  in,  certifying  how 
much  stock  each  man  had,  save  the  best  possible  information  to  enable  us  to 
know  where  to  look  for  stock  of  all  kinds  when  we  needed  it.  That  is  brought 
against  the  general  commanding  that  division  as  an  evidence  that  he  is  disloyaL 

Question.  Will  you  state  to  the  committee  by  whose  order  you  were  arrested, 
and  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  it,  so  Ceut  as  you  know  themi 

Answer.  I  was  arrested  about  midnight  on  the  8th  of  February,  1868»  hj  a 
guard  under  the  command  of  Brigadier  General  Sykes.  He  represented  to  me 
that  he  was  actins  by  order  of  General  McClellan.  He  showea  no  authoartty, 
however,  except  ue  armed  force  that  he  brought  with  him.  I  was  kept  in  close 
custody  that  night  The  first  thing  the  next  morning  I  applied  to  the  assistsnt 
adjutant  general  of  General  McClellan  for  a  copy  of  the  charges  on  w)kkh  I 
had  been  arrested,  and  for  an  immediate  opportunitv  to  meet  thenu  To  that 
application  I  have  never  yet  received  any  reply  whatever^  That  night,,  thv 
night  of  the  9th  of  February,  I  was  taken  to  Fort  Lafayette,,  where  I  airiredi 
on  the  momins  of  the  10th  of  February.  I  was  confined  in  Fbrt  l/9&jett^m 
I  was  informed  by  the  custodian,  by  order  of  Greneral  McOeUaOi^ 

Question.  Was  there  any  written  order  to  that  efiectt 

Answer.  I  never  could  eet  a  copy  of  any  written  gA^Xk 

Question.  Is  it  not  usuid  in  military  arrests  to  hl^\e  a  written  order  1 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.    I  again  applied  from  Fort  Xjufayette  &r  a  {rompt  trial 

Question.  To  whom  did  you  apply  1 

Answer.  I  applied  to  the  same  official  as  befi)re,  to  the  adjutant  general  con- 
nected with  the  neadquarters  of  the  army,  \  urged  that  delay».bj  the  proba- 
bility of  my  beine  deprived  of  many  importajit.  witnesses  from,  the  casualties  of 
the  service,  would  work  an  iiyustice  to  me  whiob  I  cpuld.not  conceive  that  any 
of  my  superiors  wished  to  inflict.  To  tjbftt  {application  I,  never  received  any 
answer.  After  some  time  I  applied  ^  a  ch&Qge  of  location*.  While  I  never 
received  a  direct  answer  to  that,  thf^re  w/»  afterwards  an  order  sent  to  the  sur* 
geon  of  the  post  to  make  a  repart.a«^t9,t}ia  effect  on  my  health  of  the  confine* 
ment  I  was  taken  from  aotivQ  aeryi^e  ip  t))e  field,  where  every  day  I  was 
obliged  to  be  on  horseback  ip  thj9  .o]ji|en,aif,  cuad  pl^tced  in  confinement  in  a  single 
room  which  I  could  not  leave  except. tp  obey  a  call  of  nittuce.  After  forty-nine 
days  of  confinement  in  FoKt  Lafayette  I  was  transferred  to  Fort  Hamilton. 
Wnile  I  was  in  Fort  HainjUon  I  appU^  to  .the  commanding  officer  for  his  au- 
thority to  hold  me  in  coi^^nement  there. .  I.thjin)^.  th^t  I  have  ajetter  from  him 
in  which  he  teUs  me  tb^t  he  has  referred  the.  natter  to  Washington,  as  t» 
whether  he  shall  give  me  his  mtbority  for  detaining  me...  At  all  events,  j£  hat 
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did  not  ^ve  me  a  written  letter  to  that  effidct,  lie  told  me  bo.    He  sent  mj  ap- 
plication to  Wafihington.    I  have  never  received  an  answer  to  it 
Question.  Do  ^oa  know  to  whom  he  directed  itt 

Answer.  He  directed  it  to  the  adjutant  general  of  the  army.  I  then  a|iplied 
for  a  suspension  of  arrest  of  several  weeks  while  I  was  awaiting  charges,  aad 
for  an  opportunity  for  active  service.  That  application  I  sent  to  the  adjutant 
general  of  the  army.    To  that  I  never  received  any  answer. 

I  then  applied— -always  through  my  custodian — for  an  extension  of  limits,  to 
emhrace  the  city  of  New  York,  or  the  island  of  Long  Island.    I  received  finrim 

.  the  custodian  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  adjutant  general's  office  to  the  eflfect 
that  the  Secretary  of  War  was  ahsent — ^he  was  then,  as  I  understood  it,  at  Fort 
3f  onroe— and  no  extension  of  limits  could  be  granted  to  General  Stone  until 
the  Secretarv's  return.    I  never  heard  of  the  application  afterwards.' 

On  the  4th  of  July,  1862, 1  telegraphed  directly  to  the  President,  infonmnfi' 
;him  that  I  was  there  under  arrest,  under  the  United  States  flag  for  which  I  had 
so  often  exposed  my  life  in  the  service  of  the  country.  I  referred  to  the  preceding 
Fourth  of  J  uly,  at  which  time  I  had  felt  the  wind  of  rebel  bullets,  and  when 
the  force  under  my  command  had  driven  rebellion  for  ten  miles  length  of  the 
Potomac  river,  &c.  And  I  stated  to  him  that  I  knew  of  no  word,  act,  or  design  of 

jnine  which  rendered  me  ineligible  to  an  honorable  place  in  the  army  then  any 

jnore  than  on  the  previous  Fourth  of  July,  or  on  any  oilier  day  in  my  life.  I 
said  that  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  state  that  to  him  then  when  the  country  needed  all 
willing  soldiers.    It  will  be  remembered  that  last  Fourth  of  July  there  was  a 

•call  for  additional  troops.    To  that  I  received  no  reply. 

On  the  16th  of  August,  1862, 1  received  a  simple  release  in  these  words, 
or  words  to  this  effect:  "The  necessities  of  the  service  not  permitting  the  trial, 
within  the  time  required  by  law,  of  Brigadier  Qeneral  0.  P.  Stone,  now  in  oon- 

:finement  in  Fort  Lafayette  awaiting  trial,  the  Secretary  of  War  directs  Aal  he 

.be  released  from  arrest." 

That  was  a  very  unusual  form  of  release.    When  an  officer  is  released  from 

:  arrest,  the  order  is  invariably  accompanied  by  directions  of  what  he  should  do ; 
but  no  such  order  or  direction  accompanied  my  release  from  arrest. 

I  telemphed  at  once,  "  I  have  received  notification  of  my  release  from  ar* 
rest,  and  have  the  honor  to  report  myself  for  duty."  I  waited  at  Fort  HamO* 
ton  twen^-four  hours  for  a  reply,  but  received  none.    I  then  left  my  addreaa  in 

.New  York  at  Fort  Hamilton,  and  went  to  the  city,  where  I  remained  five  days. 
Still  receiving  no  reply,  I  came  on  to  my  home  in  Washington. 

I  immediately  reported  myself  at  the  adjutant  general's  office,  where  I  was 
told  that  there  were  no  orders  for  me,  and  that  they  knew  nothing  at  aU  about 

.my  arrest.  I  recorded  my  name  on  the  books  for  duty,  awaiting  orders,  and 
left.mv  address. 

I  then  applied  at  the  headquarters  of  the  army,  to  Greneral  HaUeck,  tken 

^eneral-in-cnief,  to  learn  something  about  my  arrest,  and  if  there  were  any  or- 
ders for  me.  I  was  informed  that  the  genend-in*chief  knew  nothing  about  my 
arrest,  as  it  had  taken  place  before  he  had  come  on  here,  and  that  under  the  cir^ 

*cumstances  he  could  give  me  no  orders,  unless  I  was  assigned  to  him  by  the 
War  Department. 

I  then  applied  to  the  President,  and  asked  him  if  he  could  inform  me  why  I 
was  sent  to  Fort  La&3rette.    He  informed  me  that  if  he  told  me  aU  he  knew 

.  about  the  matter  he  should  not  tell  me  much.  He  stated  that  while  it  was  done 
under  his  general  authority  he  did  not  do  it. 

The  President  referred  me  to  Gkneral  Halleck,  giving  me  a  card  to  him,  ro- 
questing  him  to  see  and  hear  me.  Gknend  Halleck  informed  me  that  he  redly 
knew  nothing  about  the  matter;  that  he  had  never  seen  a  paper  in  the  ease; 
that  the  Secretary  of  War,  however,  had  told  him  that  it  was  done  on  the 
leoommendation  of  Qeneral  McClelhuL  I  stated  to  the  genenl-in-ehlef  dial  Aat 
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Buprised  me  giieady^  for  oialj  a  ahort  time  before  I  had  seen  G«iieni)  HcCldlan, 
ana  he  had  informed  me  that  he  had  arrested  me  on  the  peremptoiy  order  of 
tlie  Secretary  of  War.  C^eral  Halleck  replied  that  he  knew  nothing  abont 
that  I  he  had  only  stated  what  had  been  statea  to  him.  I  then  said  that  in  snch 
a  case  General  McGlellan  had  written  down  his  own  condemnation— or  words 
to  fliat  effect — ^for  he  ha^No  my  knowledge  written  to  the  Sef retaiy  of  War 
that  he  had  fnll  confidence  in  my  devotion  and  loyalty.  Greneral  Haileck  said 
that  he  knew  that  snch  a  letter  had  been  written,  and  that  the  Secretary  of 
War  had  expressed  great  surprise  at  it*  becanse  he  said  that  General  McGlellan 
himself  had  recommended  the  arrest,  and  now  seemed  to  be  pushing  the  whole 
thing  on  his  (the  Secretary's)  shoulders. 

'  I  informed  General  HalleoL  that  I  shoold  make  official  appUoation  to  him  as 
general'in-chief.  I  think  that  on  the  25th  of  Sentember  Inanded  in  a  letter 
to  the  adjutant  general,  for  the  consideration  of  tne  geueral-in*chief,  in  which 
I  cave,  a  concise  statement  of  the  facts  relating  to  my  arrest,  the  applicatiops 
I  had  made,  and  renewed  to  him,  the  genmJ-in-chief,  my  application  for 
charges,  and  an  immediate  opportunity  of  meeting  them.  On  the  30th  of 
September  the  general-in-chief  replied  to  me,  stating  that  he  knew  nothing 
officially  of  the  cause  of  my  arrest;  that  he  understood  that  it  was  by  order 
of  the  President;  that  as  far  as  he  eoold  learn  there  were  no  charges  or 
specifications  on  file  against  me ;  that  he  understood— or  had  been  informed,  I 
do  not  remember  which — ^that  the  matter  woidd  be  immediately  investigated, 
and  that  the  charges  and  specifications,  when  preferred,  would  be  furnished  me 
by  the  judge  advocate  general.  That  letter  was  dated  on  the  30th  of  Sep- 
tember; smce  which  time  I  have  received  no  communication  on  the  subject 
from  the  War  Department  or  from  the  general-in-chief. 

I  then  wrote  to  General  McGlellan,  quoting  to  him  the  requirement  of  the 
law ;  that  anv  officer  who  arrests  another  shall  see  that  the  officer  arrested  is 
fhmished  with  the  charges  under  which  the  arrest  is  made  within  eight  days 
from  the  date  of  the  arrest.  I  stated  to  him  that  the  officer  who  arrested  me, 
althoueh.  he  showed  no  authority  but  armed  foroe,  claimed  to  act  by  his  (General 
McGleUan's)  authority;  and  therefore  I  claimed  from  him  the  chaiges  wMch 
caused  my  arrest.  To  that  General  McGlellan  replied  that  the  or^r  for  my 
arrest  came  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  in  his  own  handwriting ;  that  when  he 
spoke  to  the  Secretary  upon  the  subject  he  was  informed  diat  the  Secretary  did  it 
at  the  solicitatum  of  the  committee  on  the  conduct  of  the  war.  I  emphasize  the 
word  "solicitation,"  because  I  am  now  satisfied  that  this  committee  did  not  so- 
licit my  arrest.  General  McGleUen  also  stated  diat  subsequendy,  on.  the  even- 
ing on  which  I  was  arrested,  there  was  read  to  the  Secretary  of  War  die  written 
result  of  the  examination  of  a  Leesburg  refbgee,  which,  in  some  respects,  cmn- 
cided  with  the  testimonv  stated  to  have  been  taken  before  the  comnuttee  on  the 
oonduct  of  the  war,  and  that  the  Secretary  then  reiterated  the  order  for  arrest. 
He  stated  further  that  he  then  said  to  the  Secretary  that  he  could  not  see  how 
charges  could  be  preferred  against  me,  the  case  was  so  indefinite ;  that  he  fre- 

Juently  afterwards— orpn  sevmd  occasions,  I  do  not  now  remember  which— called 
be  attention  of  the  Secretary  to  the  propriety  of  giving  me  a  prompt  trial,  and 
the  reply  alwavs  was,  that  there  was  no  time  to  take  up  the  case,  or  that  the 
committee  on  the  conduct  of  the  war  was  BtiQ  engaged  in  taking  testimony  upon 
the  subject,  and  were  not  yet  prenared  to  frame  diaiges  against  me.  1  tnen 
immediately  amplied  to  General  McGlellan  for  the  name  of  the  Leesbui»  refugee 
and  a  copy  of^  his  statement  I  was  informed,  in  reply,  that  the  Uwt  t&e 
he  saw  that  statement  was  in  the  War  Office ;  diat  if  he  nad  a  copy  of  it  among 
his  papers  it  must  be  in  New  York;  and  if  it  was  Uiere  he  would  furnish  it  to 
me.  That  is  the  last  oonuDunioation  upon  the  subject  I  have  had  with  General 
HeOIellan.  Up  to  this  time  I  have  never  received  the  charges  or  specifications, 
or  any  further  official  communication  concerning  my  arrest. 
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'  Qaestion.  I  will  nowaak  7011,  as  a  ndHtaiyman^  who  had  the  power  to  bting 
70a  to  a  trial? 

Answer.  When  I  was  arrested  the  eeneial-in-chief— -General  McOleDan — had 
that  power.  I  know  I  should  claim  Suit  power  if  an7  man  under  m7  command 
was  arrested. 


Appendix  to  (egUmony  of  Chnend  Chariea  P.  Skme. 

Wabhikgton,  D.  G.,  Mardi  6,  1863. 

Sir  :  During  in7  recent  examination  (21th  ultimo)  70U  asked  me  the  ques- 
tion, "  Who  arrested  70U  V 

M7  answer  was  long,  and  referred  to  a  number  of  papers  which  I  had  not 
with  me.  As  m7  answer  indicated,  I  am  7et  in  doubt  as  to  whom  the 
responsibilit7  of  the  arrest  attaches  ;  but  I  enclose  copies  of  such  papers 
(ten  in  number)  as  are  now  in  m7  possession,  and  respectfull7  place  them 
at  the  disposition  of  the  honorable  the  committee. 
Yer7  re8pectful]7, 1  am,  sir,  70ur  most  obedient  servant, 

CHARLES  P.  STONE, 

Brigadier  OttimL 
Hon.  Benjamin  F.  Wadk, 

Chairman  JouU  Committee  on  Comdwst  cfihePreeeni  War. 

Okder  No.  — .]  War  Dipabthknt, 

Waahington  City,  D.  C,  January  28,  1862. 
Ordered^  That  the  general  commanding  be,  and  is  hereby,  directed  to 
relieTe  Brigadier  General  0.  P.  Stone  from  command  of  his  dirision  in  the 
arm7  of  the  Potomac  forthwith,  and  that  he  be  placed  in  arrest  and  kept  in 
close  custod7  until  further  orders. 

EDWIN  M  STANTON, 

Secretary  (^  Warm 

OfBcial.  A.  V.  COLBURN, 

Lieutenani  Colond,  A,  D.  0. 

Hbadqvartirs  of  ths  Abut, 

Washington,  Ftbruary  8,  1862. 

Gineral:  Ton  will  please  at  once  arrest  Brigadier  General  Charles  P. 
Stone,  United  States  volunteers  and  retain  him  in  close  custod7,  sendinsr 
him  under  suitable  escort  b7  the  first  train  to  Fort  Lafayette,  where  he  wi3 
be  placed  in  charge  of  the  commanding  officer.  See  that  he  has  no  00m- 
munication  with  an7  one  from  the  time  of  his  arrest 
Ver7  respectfuIW,  70ur8, 

GEO.  B.  HcCLELLAN,  Mcgor  GmmL 

Brigadier  General  Anbrew  Porter,  ProooU  Marshal, 

GiTT  OF  New  Tore,  January  13, 186S. 
Official.  S.  WILLIAMS,  Ametant  Adjutant  General 

Headquarters  of  the  Arxt, 

Washington,  February  8,  1869. 

Sir  :  This  will  be  handed  to  70U  hj  the  officer  sent  in  charge  of  Brigadie 
General  Charles  P.  Stone,  who  is  under  close  arrest 
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Ton  will  please  confine  General  Stone  in  Fort  Lafayette,  allowing  him  the 
comforts  dne  his  rank,  and  allowing  him  no  commnnication  with  any  one  by 
letter  or  otherwise,  except  nnder  the  usual  sapervision. 

0£0.  B.  HcOLELLAN,  Mt^or  General 

CoxMANDiKG  OmcKii,  Fofi  Lt^oyette. 

Official.  8.  WILLIAMS,  JMietant  Acljutani  General. 

February  — ,  1863. 
Trne  copy  of  copy  furnished  me.  CHARLES  P.  STONE. 

Washington,  D.  C,  February  9,  1862. 

OiKBRAL :  This  morning,  about  one  o'clock,  I  was  arrested  by  Brigadier 
(Seneral  Sykes,  commanding  dty  guard,  and  made  a  close  prisoner,  by  order, 
as  I  was  informed,  of  the  major  general  commanding-in-chief. 

Conscious  of  being,  and  having  been  at  all  times,  a  faithful  soldier  of  the 
United  States,  I  most  respectfully  request  that  I  may  be  furnished,  at  as 
early  a  moment  as  practicable,  with  a  copy  of  whatever  charges  may  haye 
been  preferred  against  me,  and  the  opportunity  of  promptly  meeting  them. 

Ver^  respectfully,  I  am,  general,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

OHABLES  P.  STONE,  Brigadier  Genertd. 

Brigadier  General  S.  Willums, 

ABsiakmi  A4jukaU  Oenend,  Headquarters  Army  <fthe  Foiomac. 

Fort  Hamilton, 
Bay  ef  New  Fonb,  April  5,  1863. 

Colonil  :  I  respectfully  request  of  you  a  copy  of  the  order  by  authority 
of  which,  on  the  10th  of  February  last,  I  was  confined  in  Fort  Lafayette. 
Very  respectfully,  I  am,  colonel,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

CHARLES  P.  STONE,  Brigadier  General. 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Hahxin  Burki,  Fori  BanUUon. 

P.  S.^ — I  would  also  request  copies  of  any  letters  which  have  passed  between 
any  authority  in  Washington  and  yourself  relating  to  the  nature  and  place 
of  my  confinement  since  that  date.  C.  P.  S. 

HxAnquAxriRS  Arxt  or  tbs  Potokao, 

September  t,  1863. 

Sir:  I  have  been  applied  to  by  General  Stone  for  permission  to  serve  with 
the  army  during  the  impending  movements,  even  if  only  as  a  spectator. 

I  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  loyalty  and  devotion  of  General  Stone,  but  am 
unwilling  to  use  his  services  unless  I  know  that  it  meets  the  approval  of 

fovemment    I  not  only  have  no  objection^o  his  employment  in  this  army, 
ut,  more  than  that,  would  be  glad  to  avail  myself  of  nis  services  as  soon  as 
circumstances  permit 

Very  truly  yours, 

OEO.  B.  MoCLELLAN,  M<^  GeneraL 
Hon.  E.  M.  Stanton, 

Secretary  of  War. 

A  true  oopy.  CHARLES  P.  STONE, 

Brigadier  GeneraL 
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HBADQtrARTVRS  or  THE  ABlCr, 

WMington,  September  80, 1868. 

General:  Your  letter  of  the  25th  to  the  adjutant  general  of  the  army  has 
been  referred  to  me  for  reply. 

I  learn  from  the  Secretary  of  War  that  the  order  releasing  you  from  Fort 
Hamilton  also  released  you  from  arrest.  Ton  therefore  are  no  longer  under 
arrest,  but  as  you  have  not  been  assigned  to  me  for  duty  I  can  g^Ve  you  no 
orders. 

I  have  no  official  information  of  the  cause  of  your  arrest,  but  I  understood 
that  it  was  made  by  the  orders  of  the  President.  No  charges  or  specifications 
are,  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  on  file  against  you. 

The  matter,  I  learn,  is  to  be  immediately  investiffated,  and  copies  of 
charges,  when  preferred,  will  be  furnished  you  by  the  judge  advocate  general 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  W.  HALLEOK,  OenmMnrCkitf. 

Brigadier  Oeneral  Ohas.  P.  Stokb, 

Washingkm. 

.  Wasbikoton,  D.  C,  December  1, 1862. 

ObneralI  At  the  time  of  my  arrest  and  imprisonment,  in  February  last, 
the  officer  who  effectj^d  it  (Brigadier  (General  Sykds)  claimed  to  act  under 
your  order,  although  he  exhibUed  no  other  authority  than  an  armed  force. 

Under  the  lltb  section  of  the  act  of  Congress,  approved  July  IT,  1862,  it 
is  made  the  duty  of  any  officer  who  shall  onler  the  arrest  of  another  to  see 
that  a  copy  of  &e  charges  be  furnished  to  the  arrested  officer  within  eight 
days  of  the  date  of  the  arrest;  and,  by  proviso,  the  requirements  of  the 
section  were  made  applicable  to  all  officers  under  arrest  at  the  date  of  the 
passage  of  the  act. 

Under  this  law  I  respectfully  request  that  you  will  cause  me  to  be  furnished 
with  a  copy  of  the  charges  which  led  to  my  arreati  and  which  I  have  re- 
peatedly asked  for,  through  the  ordinary  channels  of  official  communication, 
without  success. 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  general,  with  much  respecti  your  most  obedient 
servant, 

CHARLES  P.  STONB, 
Brigadier  OemaraL 

Major  (General  Obobqe  B.  McClellan, 

Uniied  States  Army^  New  York. 

New  York,  December  6, 1862. 

Qbhbral:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of 
the  1st  instant.  # 

The  order  for  your  afros^  in  February  last,  was  given  by  the  Secretary 
of  War.  1  had  the  order  in  his  handwriting  several  days  before  it  waa 
finally  carried  into  effect. 

When  the  order  was  first  given'  by  the  Secretary,  he  informed  me  that  it 
was  at  the*8olicitation  of  the  congressional  committee  on  the  conduct  of  the 
war,  and  based  upon  testimony  taken  by  them. 

On  the  evening  when  you  were  arrested  I  submitted  to  the  Secretary  the 
written  result  of  the  examination  of  a  refugee  from  Leesburg;  this  infor- 
mation, to  a  certain  extent,  agreed  with  the  evidence  stated  to  have  been 
taken  by  the  committee,  and,  upon  its  being  imparted  to  the  Secretary,  he 
again  instructed  me  to  cause  you  to  be  arrested,  which  I  at  once  did. 
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At  the  time  I  stated  to  the  Secretary  that  I  ooald  not,  from  the  information 
in  my  poasesBion,  nnderstand  how  charges  conld  be  framed  against  yon; 
that  the  case  was  too  indefinite. 

On  several  occasions  after  yonr  arrest  I  called  the  attention  of  the  Secre- 
tary to  the  propriety  of  giving  yoii  a  prompt  trial,  but  ti)e  reply  always  was, 
either  that  there  was  no  time  to  attend  to  the  case,  or  that  the  congressional 
committee  were  still  engaged  in  collecting  additional  evidence  inr  your  case, 
and  were  not  yet  fully  prepared  to  frame  the  phar^es 

I  am,  general,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEORGE  B.  McGLELLAN, 
Mugor  OeneftU  Unitei  Stales  Army. 
Brigadier  General  Qharles  P.  Stons, 

Unikd  SkUea  Volunieera,  Waahingkmf  D.  C. 

A  true  copy.  CHARLES  P.  STONE, 

Brigadier  General. 

On  the  receipt  of  General  McClellan's  letter  of  December  5,  1863,  General 
Stone  addressed  a  letter  to  him,  asking  that  he  might  be  furnished  with  the 
naii^e  of  the  Leedmrg  r^ugee  referred  to,  and  a  copy  of  his  statement.  The 
following  reply  was  received  : 

WiLLABDs'  Hotel, 
Waskington,  D.  C7.,  December  10, 1862. 

GiNXBAL :  I  am  directed  by  (General  McGlellan  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  your  note  of  December  8, 1863. 

The  name  of  the  refugee  he  does  not  recollect,  and  the  last  time  he  reool'* 
lecta  seeing  the  statement  was  at  the  War  Department,  immediately  previous 
to  your  arrest  K  he  has  a  copy  it  is  among  bis  oflBcial  papers,  whidi  papers 
are  en  route  for  New  York,  and  will  be  examined  on  bis  return,  and  it'  tto 
paper  referred  to  be  found  among  them  he  will  furnish  you  with  a  oopy. 
I  am,  general,  very  respectfully,  yonr  obedient  servant, 

N.  B.  SWEITZER, 
Lieuienmt  CMcnel,  and  Aide^U^Oamp. 
Brigadier  General  Ghaslks  P.  Stoni, 

United  States  Volunteers. 

The  statement  referred  to  within  has  not,  up  to  this  date,  been  furnished 
me. 

CHAS.  P.  STONE,  Brigadier  OeneraL 
MiBCH  6, 1863. 


Washikovok,  February  38, 1868. 
General  Gborgk  B.  McClillan  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Gooch : 
(See  testimony  in  relation  to  the  army  of  the  Potomac  for  general  ques- 
tion.) 
In  relation  to  the  battle  of  Ball's  Bluff  the  witness  said  : 

The  battle  of  Ball's  Bluff  was  a  thing  that  took  me  as  much  by  surprise 
as  anything  could.  One  or  two  days  before  that  battle  I  moved  the  com- 
maiid  of  General  McCall  to  Drainesville,  in  order  to  cover  reoonnoissances, 
and  gain  information  of  the  nature  of  the  country  and  the  position  of  the 
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enemy;  and  my  recollection  now  is  that  I  infonaed  Oeneral  Stone  of  Ilia 
movement,  and  told  him  that  the  probable  resttlt  would  be  that  the  eneiiiy 
wonld  abandon  Leeebarg,  and  instructing  him  to  keep  a  sharp  lookout  in 
that  direction.  No  order  that  I  gave  looked  to  a  crossing  of  the  river  in 
force  by  Oeneral  Stone. 

As  soon  as  I  beard  that  a  serious  affair  had  occurred  there,  I  went  to  the 
ground  in  person,  but  I  did  not  realiise,  until  I  reached  Poolesville,  that  the 
affair  had  been  so  serious  as  proved  to  be  the  case.  I  reached  Edwards's 
Ferry  after  dark,  too  late  to  see  the  ground,  or  to  form  any  definite  idea  <^ 
the  real  state  of  the  case.  In  the  morning  I  found  that  a  small  portion  <^ 
our  force  was  on  the  Virginia  side  at  Edwards's  Ferry.  During  the  day, 
which  was  very  windy,  I  crossed  over  troops  enough  to  secure  our  position 
on  the  Virginia  side,  and  during  the  ensuing  night  I  recalled  all  our  troops 
to  the  Maryland  side,  being  satisfied  that  nothing  was  to  be  gained  by 
retaining  them  in  Virginia.  I  think  that  there  was  no  fighting,  and  not  a 
life  lost,  from  the  time  that  I  reached  Edwards's  Ferry.  The  detailed  reports 
of  the  battle  of  Ball's  Bluff  were  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  War  soon 
after  it  occurred.  I  have  no  copies  of  them,  and  am  not  prepared  to  go  into 
the  details  of  the  action. 

Question.  Had  General  Stone  been  informed  of  the  forward  movement  of 
<3eneral  McOall  and  General  Smith  f 

Answer.  My  recollection  is  that  he  was  informed  of  it  by  telegpram  from 
Drainsville — at  all  events,  from  somewhere  out  there. 

Question.  Had  you,  or  not,  informed  Oeneral  Stone  of  that  forward  move* 
ment,  and  directed^  him  to  make  a  reconnoissanoe  on  the  day  on  which  the 
troops  crossed  over — ^that  is,  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Ball's  Bluff  f 

Answer.  My  recollection  is — without  having  the  papers  before  me— that 
I  informed  (General  Stone  by  telegram  from  Drainesvilte  that  McOall  had  oc- 
cupied that  point  or  its  vicinity;  and  that  the  probable  result  of  that  move* 
ment  would  be  that  the  enemy  would  abandon  Leesburg,  and  that  I  wished 
him  to  take  measures  to  ascertain  whether  that  was  the  case.  But  I  have 
no  recollection  of  any  order  which  justified  the  passage  of  the  river  in  force. 
I  am  sure  that  I  had  no  intention  that  (General  Stone  should  do  that. 

Question.  Do  you  remember  whether  or  not  you  informed  Oeneral  Stone 
of  Uie  withdrawal  of  Generals  McGall  and  Smith  to  their  former  camping 
grounds  f 

Answer.  I  think  I  did. 

Question.  Why  did  you,  after  your  arrival  at  Edwards's  Ferry,  cross  over 
troops  to  hold  the  position  at  Edwards's  Ferry,  instead  of  recalling  the  troops 
already  on  the  Virginia  side  7 

Answer.  Reports  came  that  the  enemy  were  about  to  attack  the  troops  on 
the  Virginia  side.  I  regarded  it  as  unsafe,  if  not  impossible,  to  withdraw 
the  troops  then  over  during  the  daytime  ;  and  I  sent  over  others  to  support 
them,  merely  as  a  precautionary  measure  for  their  safety. 

Question.  Do  you  remember  what  the  means  of  transportation  at  Edwards's 
Ferry  were  at  that  time  f 

Answer.  I  do  not  remember  in  detail  I  know  that  we  had  some  canal- 
boats  there  and  used  them.  I  could  not  give  a  more  definite  answer  than 
that 

Question.  Can  you  tell  us  who  was  responsible  for  making  the  crossing 
at  Harrison's  island  (Ball's  Bluff)  f  Was  it  Oeneral  Stone  or  Colonel 
Baker? 

Answer.  I  only  know  what  I  learned  from  (General  Stone.  My  recollection 
is  that  Oeneral  Stone  gave  discretionary  oYders  to  Colonel  Baker  to  cross  if 
certain  conditions  could  be  fulfilled.  I  think  that  Oeneral  Stone  was.  re- 
sponsible to  the  extent  that  he  ought  to  have,  informed  himself  whether  it 
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was  poesible  to  fiilfll  thoso  oonditions  or  not.  My  attentioii  bas  not  been 
callea  to  that  point  for  a  long  while. .  Bat  that  is  the  impression  apon  my 
mind  What  1  allude  to  as  uie  "conditions,"  is  the  means  of  transportation 
for  ferrying  the  troops  across  the  river. 

Question.  Whom  do  you  consider  ren>onsible  for  the  disaster  at  BalPs 
Bloff? 

Answer.  I  have  no  means  of  knowing,  except  from  the  report  of  Oeneral 
Stone  ;  which  makes  Colonel  Baker  directly  responsible  for  the  result. 

Question.  Did  you  make  any  investigation,  or  come  to  any  conclusion,  at 
the  time  you  were  there,  as  to  who  was  responsible  for  that  disaster  f 

Answer.  When  I  was  at  Edwards's  Ferry  I  conversed  with  several  officers 
concerned  in  the  affair.  My  recollection  is  that  they  regarded  Colonel  Baker 
as  mainly  responsible  for  the  result 

.  Question.  Can  you  give  us  the  names  of  the  officers  with  whom  you  con* 
veraed,  or  who  expremed  that  opinion  f 

Answer.  I  conversed  mainly  with  the  officers  of  the  staff  of  Oeneral  Banks 
and  Oeneral  Stone.  I  think  I  was  thrown  almost  exclusively  in  contact 
with  them.    But  I  cannot,  at  this  late  day,  pretend  to  particulariase. 

Question.  The  officers  of  (General  Banks's  staff  could  have  had  no  knowl- 
edge in  relation  to  the  matter,  except  from  heaVsay,  could  they  f 

Answer.  I  think  not  I  do  not  think  that  any  of  them  were  present  at 
the  time  the  affair  occurred. 

Question.  Do  you  remember  now  what  officers  composed  (General  Stone's 
staff  at  that  time? 

Answer.  I  do  not  except  one:  the  assistant  adjutant  ^neral  of  Oeneral 
Stone,  named  Stewart  1  do  not  remember  who  were  his  aids  or  others  of 
his  staff. 

Question.  Do  you  know  why  the  troops  that  had  crossed  at  Edwards's 
Ferry  on  Monday  did  not  go  up  to  the  relief  of  Colonel  Baker  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know.  I  only  remember  what  was  said  to  me  at  the 
time.  The  reason  given,  as  far  as  my  recollection  serves,  was,  that  in  a 
wood  which  intervenes  between  Edwards's  Ferry  and  Ball's  Bluff  there  was 
a  fortification  of  the  enemy. 

Question.  If  there  were  1,600  men  or  about  that  number  across  the  river, 
at  Edwards's  Ferry,  as  early  in  the  day  as  12  or  1  o'clock,  would  the  fortifi- 
cation  which  they  refer  to  as  being  between  them  and  Ball's  Bluff  have 
been  a  sufficient  excuse  for  not  sending  that  force  to  the  relief  of  Colonel 
Baker? 

Answer.  My  belief  is  that  there  was  no  serious  obstacle  to  a  communicap 
tion  between  Edwards's  Ferry  and  Ball's  Bluff  I  do  not  think  that  the 
enemy  had  any  large  force  or  any  strong  works  between  those  two  points 
near  the  river  that  would  have  interfered  with  that  communication. 

Question.  You  mean  by  that,  that,  in  your  opinion,  those  troops  should 
have  been  sent  to  the  relief  of  Colonel  Baker  ? 

Answer.  No;  because  I  do  not  remember  well  enough  what  occupation 
they  had  in  front  of  them.  I  merely  mean  to  say  that  I  do  not  think  there 
was  anjr  serious  obstacle  to  their  going  on  that  path,  independently  of 
what  might  have  occupied  their  attention  in  fronts  unless  the  enemy  were 
too  strong  in  force  in  front  of  them.  I  think  they  should  either  have  been 
thrown  upon  Leesburg  or  sent  to  assist  Colonel  Baker. 

Question.  Was  there  ever  any  investigation  or  inquiry  whatever  into  the 
conduct  of  Oeneral  Stone  and  the  baUle  of  Ball's  Bluff? 

Answer.  I  think  no  formal  investigation  was  ever  inada  Oeneral  Stone's 
rsports,  when  they  came  in,  were  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  War  for  his 
action.  I  have  no  reooUeotion  of  any  specific  formal  inquiry  into  the 
affair. 
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Qneation.  Was  it  not  of  dach.  a  character  as  to  demand  an  inquiry;  and  if 
B9i  whose  duty  was  it  to  order  an  inquiry  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  think  it  demanded  any  more  direct  inquiry  than  the 
examination  of  the  reports;  and  I  think  it  was  the  province  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  to  order  an  investigation  in  the  premises.  I  understood, 
shortly  after  the  battle  of  Ball's  Bluff,  that  General  Stone  had  an  inter- 
idew  with  the  Secretary  of  War  and  with  the  President  in  regard  to  the 
conduct  of  affairs  there,  and  that  they  expressed  themselves  satisfied  with 
his  explanation.  That  I  understood  from  General  Stone.  I  will  not  be 
sure  that  I  had  it  from  any  other  source,  but  I  am  sure  that  I  had  jt  from 
General  Stone. 

Question.  Do  you  know  at  what  date  the  repcvt  of  GrenenJ  Stone  was  made 
and  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  War} 

Answer.  I  do  not    I  cannot  tell  without  referring  to  papers. 

Question.  I  do  not  mean  the  exact  date,  but  whether  it  was  within  tUrtj 
days,  or  some  such  time,  after  the  ba^e. 

Answer.  I  think  it  was  quite  soon  after  the  batde.  I  should  think  within 
thirty  days,  though  I  hare  no  recollection  whatever  of  the  date.  My  general 
reoouection  is  that  it  was  quite  promptly  after  the  battle;  certainly  within  a 
month. 

Question.  Do  you  remember  whether  or  not  you  commnnieated  or  expressed 
to  tLe  President,  or  the  Secretary  of  War,  your  satisfiiction  with  the  conduct  of 
General  Stone  on  that  occasion,  immediately  after,  or  witiiin  a  short  time  after 
the  battle  took  place  ? 

Answer.  I  think  I  did,  the  night  that  I  arrived  there,  after  hearing  General 
Stone's  explanation.  But  I  have  not  seen  the  tdegraphie  despatches  siiue 
thev  were  sent,  so  far  as  I  now  recollect 

Question.  Did  you,  at  any  subsequent  time,  express  to  the  President  or  to 
the  Secretary  of  War,  any  opinion,  either  favonble  or  mi&voiable,  of  Generd^ 
Stone  in  rektion  to  that  battle  t 

Answer.  I  do  not  remember  any  spedfie  letter,  telegram,  or  other  expressioii- 
that  I  used ;  and  could  not  answer  the  question  definkely ,  without  referring  to 
the  papers. 

By  the  chairman: 

Question.  What  was  the  object  of  that  expedition  to  Drainesville  of  McOall's 
and  Smith's  divisions  f 

Answer.  As  well  as  I  remember  now,  it  was  to  find  out  what  was  going  on. 
there.  We  had  been  troubled  a  great  deal  by  parties  of  the  enemy  up  ^ere. 
Drainesville  was  a  very  red-hot  secession  place,  and  a  great  deal  of  trouble  had 
emanated  from  there.  And  as  wdl  as  I  now  rememMr,  the  object  was  to  ob- 
tarn  topogra^cal  infinnmation  of  the  country,  and  at  the  same  time  hoping  ta 
shake  the  enemy  out  of  Leesburgt 

Question.  Had  you  any  idea  of  occupving  Leesburgf 

Answer.  If  I  had  known  definitely  that  the  enemy  had  gone  ftom  there,  I 
probably  should  have  occupied  the  place.  At  all  events,  I  should  have  sent 
troops  up  there  for  a  temporary  puraose. 

Question.  Had  you  ascertained  the  state  of  things  there  when  you  ordered 
those  divisions  to  retire  back  to  dieir  old  encamptments  f 

Answer.  I  know  we  learned  a  great  de^  about  the  country,  which  was  one 
object  of  going  there.  But  I  do  not  ronember^hat  we  learned  about  the  ene- 
my in  the  vicinity  of  Leesburg,  when  the  order  was  given  to  McGall  to  retire. 

Question.  I  think  you' have  stated  already  that  yon  gave  General  Stone  no- 
tfoe  that  you  had  retured  McOall  ? 

Answer.  I  think  that  I  did.  That  is  my  recollection ;  but  I  am  not  certain. 
Iremember  sen  ding  despatches  very  freely  from  that  vicinity. 

estion.  Wu    at  would  have  been  the  effect  of  precipitatmg  Smith's  and 
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*  It cOilD's  divisions  npon  Le^bnrg  at  the  time  Stone  was  making  this  demonstra- 
tion? Would  it  not  haTe  prevented  the  disaster  at  Ball's  Bluff,  and  ptobaUy 
have  led  to  the  destmction  of  the  enemy  there] 

Answer.  It  nig^ht  have  done  that,  and  might  have  got  them  into  trouble.  It 
wobld  be  throwing  them  too  far  away  from  the  rest  of  the  army,  and  woidd 
have  exposed  them  to  the  possibility  of  disaster. 

Question.  As  military  wairs  are  not  an  exact  science,  you  always  have 
to  go  upon  probabilities.  Would  not  the  probability  have  been  that  you 
would  have  conquered  all  the  forces  of  the  enemy  about  Leesburg  without 
much  diflScnlty  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  think  they  would  have  remained  to  make  a  fi^ht. 

Question.  Then  you  would  have  accomplished  your  object  by  their  advance. 
Under  tlie  circumstances,  then,  what  caused  the  order  for  McGali  and  Smitli 
to  retire? 

Answer.  Mv  recollection  is  that  they  had  found  out  what  we  wanted  to 
know  about  the  country  I  cannot  give  the  exact  reason  without  referring 
to  the  papers  of  the  time.  I  know  that  our  object  was  to  acquire  topo- 
graphical infoAnation  of  the  country.  And  that  was  to  a  very  great  extent 
accomplished. 

Question.  What  was  the  object  of  ordering  General  Stone  to  make  any 
kind  of  demonstration  without  crossing  the  riVer?  How  could  he  have 
done  it  ? 

Answer.  He  could  have  done  it  by  going  to  the  river  and  displaying  his 
force  there.  His  position  before  that  affair  was  not  on  the  river;  he  was 
back  from  it. 

Question.  Ton  say  you  did  not  expect  he  would  cross.    What  did  you 
expect  he  would  do  under  the  order  you  gave  him  f    What  definite  object 
'  was  contemplated  by  it  ? 

Answer.  1  did  not  contemplate  any  crossing  of  the  river  by  that  order — 
merely  to  show  a  force  in  the  vicinity  of  the  river. 

Question.  If  the  divisions  of  McGal!  and  Smith  had  continued  to  occupy 
their  position  at  Drainesville,  it  would  have  been  easy  to  have  protected  we 
men  that  Stone  put  across  the  river,  would  it  not? 

Answer.  Not  easy.  It  was  a  long  daj's  march.  I  did  not  know  that 
General  Stone's  troops  were  crossing  until  too  late. 

Question.  I  can  hardly  see  how  a  demonstration  on  the  Maryland  side 
could  have  caused  them  to  retire  from  Leesburg,  unaccompanied  by  any 
'   force  upon  the  other  side. 

Answer.  My  telegram  to  Geneial  Stone  stated  that  McGali  was  at  Draines- 
▼ille,  and  that  heavv  reconnoissances  were  to  move  out  in  all  directions. 

Question.  Had  the  enemy  left  Leesburg,  you  think  you  would  have 
occupied  the  place  ? 

Answer.  I  probably  would  have  done  so-^temporarily,  at  least.  I  do  not 
think  it  could  have  been  permanently  occupied  untU  Harper's  Ferry  was  in 
our  possession — that  is,  occupied  with  safety. 


Washington,  March  2, 1808. 
General  Geoboe  B.  MgGlkllan — continued. 

By  Mr.  Gooch: 

Question.  There  is  one  matter  to  which  I  wish  to  call  your  attention,  and 
that  is  tiie  arrest  of  General  Stone.  Will  yon  state  what  knowledge  yoa 
have  in  relation  to  that  matter  ? 
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AnBwer.  About  ten  days  or  two  weeks  before  General  Stone  was  actnafly 
arrested  the  Secietary  of  War  gave  me  a  written  order  to  arrest  General 
Stone,  for  the  reason  that  he  had  been  informed  by  members  of  the  com* 
mittee  on  the  conduct  of  tiie  war  that  they  had  taken  testimopy  going  to 
show  that  General  Stone  had  been  gailty  of  conduct  not  consistent  with 
loyalty.  General  Stone  was  removed  from  his  command,  and,  I  understood, 
appeared  before  this  committee.  Finally,  on  tike  very  day  of  his  arrest,  a 
written  report  was  made  to  me  of  the  examination  of  a  refuge  from  Leea- 
burg,  which,  so  far  as  such  a  thing  could,  tended  to  corroborate  some  of  the 
charges  made  against  (General  Stone.  I  satisfied  my  own  mind  by  personal 
examination  of  the  sincerity  ot  this  refugee,  and  then  showed  the  statement 
to  the  Secretary  of  War,  upon  which  he  directed  me  to  give  the  order  to 
arrest  General  Stone  immediately,  and  send  him,  under  guard,  to  Fort  La- 
fayette.   The  order  was  carried  into  execution  that  same  evening. 

Question.  What  was  the  character  of  the  statements  which  that  refugee 
made  in  relation  to  (General  Stone;  and  were  they,  in  your  opinion,  of  such 
a  nature  as  to  justify  his  arrest  and  confinement  in  Fort  Lafayette  f 

^Bwer.  It  is  so  long  since  I  have  seen  the  paper  that  I  remember  only 
its  general  character.  There  were  in  it  statements  which  the  refuge  said 
he  had  heard  made  by  the  rebel  officers,  showing  that  a  great  deal  of  per^ 
sonal  intercourse  existed  between  them  and  General  Stone.  I  think  it  was 
also  stated  that  General  Evans,  then  the  rebel  commander  there,  had  re- 
ceived* letters  from  General  Stone;  and  there  was  a  general  expression  on 
the  part  of  those  rebel  officers  of  great  cordiality  towards  Stone— comfi* 
dence  in  him.  I  do  not  think  this  statement  of  tibe  refugee,  taken  above* 
would  have  justified  sending  General  Stone  to  Fort  Ij^ayette;  but  I  re- 
garded it  as  important  enough  to  hand  to  the  Secretary  for  bis  oonsidera* 
tion,  in  ccjnnexion  with  the  evidence  furnished  from  other  sources.  I  only 
knew,  in  general  terms,  what  was  the  nature  of  the  evidence  taken  by  the 
committee.  I  did  not  know  the  sources  from  which  you  derived  it,  nor  the 
weight  to  which  it  might  be  entitled. 

Question.  Why  was  not  General  Stone  tried  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know.  I  several  times  called  the  Secretary's  attention 
to  the  matter  before  leaving  to  go  to  the  peninsula.  I  remember,  on  one  oo 
casion,  perhaps  more,  I  was  told  that  the  committee  were  not  yet  prepared 
with  their  full  testimony  in  the  case. 

Question.  Was  it  understood  that  the  committee  were  to  prepare  the  case, 
or  charges,  against  General  Stone  f  The  committee  never  had  any  such 
understanding,  but  supposed  that  when  they  had  notified  the  proper  authori- 
ties of  the  nature  of  the  testimony  before  them,  and  action  had  been  taken 
thereon,  thev  were  relieved  from  any  further  obligation  in  the  matter. 

Answer.  My  recollection  is  very  clear  that  the  Secretary  gave  me  thai 
understanding— that  the  committee  were  still  collecting  evidence,  and  the 
case  was  not  yet  ready. 
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